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Last  year  is  gone,  and  has  carried  its  record  along  with  it  We  seem 
loath  to  part  with  it  One  feels  something  like  sorrow  in  having  to 
change  the  figure  from  8  to  9,  knowing  that  1868  will  rarely  henceforth 
be  written  by  any  of  us.  It  is  like  taking  a  last  farewell  of  an  old  friend 
with  whom  we  have  been  very  familiar.  The  year  just  closed  was,  in 
many  respects,  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  more  than  forty  years,  we  are 
told,  since  a  year  of  such  continuous  fine  weather  has  been  experienced 
in  England.  From  the  end  of  February  down  to  the  end  of  September 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  bright  sky,  absence  of  cloud  and  rain, 
and  great  heat  It  seemed  as  if  England  had,  for  a  season,  exchanged  its 
climate  with  Italy  or  the  South  of  France.  Although  the  drought  was 
long  continued — so  loi\g,  indeed,  that  the  patter  of  rain-drops  on  our 
window-panes  was  longed  for.  as  the  sound  of  sweetest  music — ^yet  the 
fears  at  first  entertained  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  harvest  were  dissi- 
pated, and  the  year  was  crowned  with  the  bounty  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  whole  community,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  was  startled  and  agitated  by  the  terrible 
and  atrocious  Fenian  outrage  at  Clerkenwell,  which  had  been  perpetrated 
only  a  few  days  before.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  the  last  expiring  effort 
of  that  secret  system  of  treason,  for  since  then  it  has  given  few  signs  of 
vigour  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  died  away.  Perhaps,  to  this 
more  satisfieustory  state  of  things,  the  great  amount  of  consideration  and 
discussion  given  of  late  by  our  statesmen  and  politicians  to  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland  has  largely  contributed.  The  question  of  the  Irish  Church 
has  excited  a  great  amount  of  strong  feeling  on  both  sides.  While, 
probably,  too  much  is  expecied  by  some,  as  to  the  contentment  of  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholic  population,  from  the  apparently  impending  dis- 
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establishment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  amazing  that 
good  men  should  so  far  forget  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  Church 
History  as  to  suppose  that  its  disefitablishment  or  disendowment  will 
necessarily  be  its  destruction.  What  is  there  for  the  ministers  and  true 
friends  of  that  Churdi  to  fear  from  such  a  measure,  any  more  than  our 
Lord's  disciples  had  to  fear  when  He  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom  "  without  pui-se  or  scrip  "  1  They  will  find  it  "better 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in  princes  ;"  better  to  trust 
in  the  living  God  than  to  rely  on  secular  power  or  property.  Of  this, 
the  history  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion. The  power  of  that  Church  for  holy  aggression  on  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  sin,  and  the  energy  of  her  own  spiritual  life,  have 
marvellously  increased  since  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Establishment 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  nearly  half  the  clergy  of  Scotland  gave 
up  their  livings  at  the  call  of  conscience,  and  went  forth  in  faith,  trusting 
in  the  Lord  and  the  willinghood  of  the  Christian  people. 

During  the  past  year,  Kitualism,  seemingly  unchecked,  has  been 
making  sad  developments  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Decisions  of 
the  courts  of  law  have  been  more  or  less  openly  disregarded ;  the  moni- 
tions of  Episcopal  authority  have  been  defied ;  and  the  Heformera,  the 
very  founders  of  the  English  Church,  have  been  publicly  branded,  by  at 
least  one  clergyman  of  that  Church,  as  "  utterly  um^edeemed  villains." 
What  next  ?  If  our  Established  Church  is  really  Protestant^  is  it  not 
strange  that  there  is  no  power  to  cast  such  traitors  out  of  her  ? 

A  very  pleasing  item  in  the  ecclesiastical  news  of  the  year  was  the 
visit  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  and  some  other  clergymen  to  Cheshnnt 
College,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  that  Institution.  Such  an 
act  on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  in  illustration  and  defence 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Christian  conscience,  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
comment  and  sharp  censure  from  some  quaiiiers.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
well,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  body,  the  Church,  if  more  social  and  fraternal 
intercourse  could  occasionally  be  secured  between  Catholic-a|nrited  clergy- 
men and  Evangelical  Nonconformist  ministers ;  but  at  present,  we  fear, 
it  is  not  likely  to  go  much  farther.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between 
devout  Conforming  and  Nonconforming  ministers,  in  the  constitution 
and  rubrics  of  a  Church  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  ministry 
as  valid,  but  that  of  the  man  who  has  been  ordained  by  a  pi^elate. 

Another  notable  £act  of  the  year  was  the  letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  Mr. 
Bedford,  the  ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference^  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Methodist  body  in  a  scheme  for  nationalising 
the  Engiish  universities,  on  the  basis  either  of  subscription  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,  or  by  a  redistribution  of  the  revenues  in  such  a 
way  as  that  Nonconformist  sects  might  have  a  share  for  collegn  of 
their  own  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    The  suggestion  of  the  Oxford 
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Professor  of  Hebrew  did  not  meet  with  favour,  either  from  those  to 
whom  it  was  specially  addressed,  or  fi*om  his  own  immediate  friends. 
The  very  proposal,  however,  was  a  manifestation  of  the  weakness  now 
felt  to  belong  to  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  system  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  our  great  seats  of  learning.     Its  days  are  numbered. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  our  national  history,  not  belonging 
exactly  to  home  news,  was  the  signal  success  of  our  arms  in  Abyssinia. 
Seldom,  perhaps  never,  has  any  military  expedition  gone  forth  so  free 
from  the  oxdinary  objections  to  war.  The  one  object  in  view  was  the 
rescue  of  captives  unjustly  detained  and  most  cruelly  treated  by  a  barba- 
rous and  tyrannical  monarch.  Physical  difficulties  which,  from  tho 
nature  of  the  country,  seemed  insuperable,  were  happily  overcome  ;  the 
great  object  was  accomplished,  the  captives  were  released,  the  nation  was 
saved  from  the  horrors  and  the  cost  of  a  prolonged  Abyssinian  war,  and 
the  army  returned  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  in  the  field.  What- 
ever may  be  due  to  the  skill,  decision,  and  wise  forethought  of  the  Com- 
mander of  that  expedition — and  much  is  due, — what  Christian  can  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  such  a  speedy  and  triumphant  issue  ? 

When  we  look  abroad  to  other  nations,  the  year  just  gone  has  been 
marked  by  various  facts  of  more  or  less  general  and .  exciting  interest.  * 
Fcance,  while,  doubtless,  unlearning  some  of  its  prejudices  against  Pro- 
testantism, seems  in  danger  from  the  widening  prevalence  of  Rationalism 
and  Infidelity.  Count  de  Montalembert  has  publicly  declared  his  belief 
that  Materialism  is  gaining  ground  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  an  outbui'st  of  irreligion  seems  impending,  in  which  all  institu- 
tions claiming  to  be  Divine  will  be  imperilled  or  overthrown.  We 
cannot  but  pray  that  Cod  in  His  mercy  may  avert  such  an  issue,  for 
surely  it  would  be  worse  for  humanity  than  even  the  wildest  manifesta- 
tions of  TJltramontanism. 

In  Prussia,  the  last  year  has  been  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  colossal 
monument  to  Luther  at  Woims.  This  great  work  of  art,  which  cost 
many  thousand  pounds,  contributed  by  Protestants  of  all  grades,  from 
princes  to  peasants,  and  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  was  inaugurated  in 
tiie  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  several  German  potentates,  nearly 
two  thousand  ministers  of  religion,  besides  a  great  multitude  of  the 
people.  The  telegram  from  our  own  QneeTi,  sent  on  the  day  of  the 
tin  veiling  of  the  monument,  was  a  true  expression  of  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people  of  this  country :  "  Protestant  England  cordially  sympathises 
with  an  occasion  which  unites  the  Protestant  princes  and  peoples  of 
Germany."'  Such  a  commemoi'ation  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people,  in 
honour  of  the  great  Reformer,  must  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying  sign  of 
the  times. 

In  Rome,  the  Pope,  upheld  and  guarded  still  by  foreign  soldiery,  has 
been  busy  making  arrangements  for  a  great  (Ecumenical  Council  to  meet 
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next  December,  the  like  of  which  has  not  assembled  since  the  Conncil 
of  Trent,  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  The  schismatical  bishops 
of  Christendom  have  been  invited,  bub  the  Pope  does  not  seem  to 
have  gained  much  by  this  rather  unwonted  stretch  of  liberality.  Four 
envoys,  charged  with  his  letter  of  invitation,  which  was  richly  bound  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  went  to  Constantinople,  to  present  it  to  the 
Patriarch,  or  highest  ecclesiastic  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  messengers 
of  his  Holiness  were  courteously  received  ;  but  the  envoy  who  produced 
the  letter,  and  stated  its  purport,  was  motioned  to  or  told  to  put  it  down. 
The  Patriarch  would  not  take  it  j  he  denied  the  right  of  the  Pope,  on. 
his  own  authority,  even  to  summon  an  CBScumenical  Council,  and  the 
envoys  had  to  leave  Constantinople,  taking  back  with  them  the  letter  of 
invitation.  It  is  the  old  story,  the  old  feud,  the  old  sore,  which  cannot 
be  healed  by  such  processes  or  modes  of  treatment  Our  Anglican 
bishops  have  not  been  invited  to  the  approaching  Council,  because  they 
are  deemed  heretical,  and  without  valid  ordination.  The  bishops  of 
Oxford  and  Salisbury,  and  their  right  reverend  brethren,  are  regarded 
by  the  Pope  as  laymen.  This  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  some  of  our  very 
high  churchmen,  who  sorely  and  deeply  feel  the  indignity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lesson  which  the  Pope's  treatment  of  them  is  calculated 
ti  teach  will  not  be  lost  upon  them,  and  will  help  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  bigotry  and  evil  of  their  own  arrogant  and  exclusive  assumptions 
at  home.  The  Pope  does  but  treat  them  as  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  treat  the  ministry  of  other  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

In  Austria,  it  is  to  be  noted  with  thankfulness  that  the  Papal  autliority 
has  met  with  a  signal  defeat.  The  Pope  had  refused  to  modify  the  Con- 
cordat of  1857,  especially  on  the  question  of  marriage.  For  months, 
every  Romish  pulpit  was  converted  into  an  arena  or  engine  of  agitation 
in  favour  of  the  Concoixiat  and  of  priestly  power.  Nevertheless,  a  measure 
introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  the  government  of  the  Emperor, 
declaring  that  marriages  by  civil  contract  are  valid  in  law,  without  the 
addition  of  any  religious  ceremony,  was  triumphantly  carried  through 
both  Houses.  By  this,  a  heavy  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  the  power 
of  the  Romish  priesthood;  and  the  people  of  Vienna  marked  their 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory  by  a  general  illumination. 

How  marvellous  and  almost  startling  the  events  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  Spain,  the  most  Popish  country  in  Europe.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  the  Pope  sent  to  "his  best  beloved  daughter 
in  Christ  Jesus,  Queen  Isabella,"  the  golden  rose,  "as  the  pledge  of 
the  paternal  affection  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  emblem  of  the 
faith,  justice,  and  charity  of  the  queen  who  received  it,  as  well  as  the 
happy  foretoken  of  the  protection  of  God."  The  present  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  poi-tentous.     Instead  of  protecting  her  Majesty's  tlux)ne,  it 
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appoai-s  as  if  it  had  only  hastened  its  overthrow.  The  Queen  has  taken 
her  flight  into  Fi-ance;  a  national  revolution  has  been  rapid! j  and  quietly 
accomplished;  the  Jesuits  have  been  banished  from  Spain;  and  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Madrid  has  proclaimed  liberty  of  religious 
worship  throughout  the  country,  iiiready  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  taken  action,  and  the  Committee  appeal  for  help  in 
their  effort  to  cover  a  country  which  has  so  loug  been,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  truth,  with  the  pure  Word  of  God. 
To  tnie  Protestants,  surely  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  becomes 
all  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  pray  earnestly  for  Spain,  that  wisdom 
and  moderation  may  mark  the  counsels  of  her  nders  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  light  of  the  Grospel  may  shine  upon  the  people  of  that  land,  never 
again  to  be  eclipsed  or  extinguished. 

Last  year  will  be  memorable  for  the  terrible  earthquake  which  occurred 
in  South  America,  destroying  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  property.  In  the  light  of  such  an  appalling  visitation, 
how  little  and  contemptible  do  all  the  material  works  of  man  appear! 
Such  awful  and  unexpected  agencies  of  destruction,  in  the  hand  of  the 
beneficent  Creator,  may  well  rebuke  the  flippant  philosophy  of  those  who 
make  a  deity  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  say  with  the  scoffers  of  old, 
'*  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  comiug  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep, 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'* 

On  casting  our  eye  over  the  wide  field  of  Christian  missions,  perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  fact  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  death  of  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  changed  aspect  of  the  new  Grovernment  towards 
Christianity.  The  idols  have  been  banished  from  the  capital,  many 
superstitions  have  given  way  before  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  princes 
and  courtiers  are  found  in  numbers  among  the  worshippers  of  God  in  His 
sanctuaries  on  the  Lord's  Day.  What  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  story  of  Madagascar's  missions  and  martyrs ! 
An  era  of  prosperity  has  now  dawned,  more  perilous  to  the  Church  there, 
in  some  respects,  than  the  long  season  of  adversity.  May  the  Spirit  of 
the  living  God  now  especially  direct  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
Christian  nussionaries  labouring  in  that  large  and  interesting  island. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  mission-field  there  are  signs  of  movement, 
elements  of  hope,  and  grounds  of  thanksgivings  to  Him  who  has  pro- 
mised to  cover  the  earth  with  His  gloiy. 

We  cannot  close  this  summary  without  turning  homewards  again,  and 
marking  some  of  the  blanks  which  death  has  made  in  various  sections  of 
the  Church.  Not  a  few  men  of  note  have  fallen  under  his  stroke.  Sir 
David  Brewster  and  Michael  Faraday,  men  occupying  the  front  rank  in 
science,  and  of  world-wide  fame,  have  passed  away.  Simplicity  of 
character,  eminent  success  in  scientific  pursuits,  reverence  for  God's  word, 
and  devout  piety  characterized  them  both.     In  the  Church  of  England, 
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several  mea  of  emmenoe  h&ve  died.  Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Magda- 
lene Hall,  Oxford,  a  man  well  known  for  more  than  half  a  century  in 
Evangelical  circles ;  Dr.  Hampden,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  en  the  £pisco|>al  Bench ;  Dr.  Jeane,  for  a  short  time  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  who,  as  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  was  one 
of  the  chief  Evangelical  opponents  of  Dr.  Pusej  in  that  University ; 
Dr.  Goode,  Dean  of  Ripon,  whose  writings  in  connection  with  the 
Oorham  Controversy  proved  Lim  to  be  one  of  the  best  read  theolo- 
gians in  the  English  Church  ;  Dr.  Milman,  the  learned  and  literary 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  Dr.  Longley,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  dying  testimony  was  exceedingly  beautiful — that  of  simple  trust 
as  a  sinful  and  imperfect  man  in  the  grace  and  all-sufficiency  of  Christ 
his  Saviour.  The  Wesleyans  have  lost  by  death  Dr.  Hannah  and  the 
Rev.  John  Scott,  two  able  men  in  their  connection,  both  of  whom,  we 
believe,  had  passed  the  President's  Chair.  The  Congregational  Churches 
have  to  record  the  decease  of  several  men  of  influence  and  woi-th  :  Dr. 
TJrwick,  of  Dublin,  whose  name  for  many  years  was  a  pillar  of  strength 
in  Ireland  ;  Dr.  Tidman,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  acute,  energetic, 
and  devoted  Foireign  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  this  Magazine  ;  Dr.  Yaughan,  formerly  President 
of  the  Lancashire  Lidependent  College,  and  for  twenty  years  the  able 
editor  of  the  BriHah  QuarUrly  Review  ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Alexander,  of 
Norwich,  a  man  of  great  Christian  excellence  and  amiability,  have  been 
summoned  to  their  rest.  To  the  list  of  the  departed  have  to  be  added 
more  recently  the  names  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  of  Hereford,  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Morris^  formerly  of  Holloway,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Betts,  of 
Peckham.  Mr.  Waite  lost  his  eyesight  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  yet 
by  the  blessing  of  €U)d  was  able  to  reach  a  position  of  honour  and  useful- 
ness, especially  in  improving  the  psalmody  of  the  ohurohes  in  many  parts 
of  England.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  man  of  rare  power  and  spirituality 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  An  obituary  notice  of  him  appears  else- 
where in  our  pages.  While  these  lines  are  passing  through  the  press,  we 
have  news  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  for  fifty-seven  years 
the  honoured  minister  of  Above  Bar  Chapel,  Southampton ;  and  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast,  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  most 
eminent  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

Our  **  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for 
ever  1"  Blessed  are  they  who  live  in  the  present  for  the  future,  and 
who  shall  be  found  waiting,  working,  watching  when  their  Lord  cometb. 
In  this  spirit  may  we  enter  on  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  it 
will  be  to  us  a  year  of  progress,  usefulness,  and  blessing.  The  end, 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  will  be  *'  better  than  the  beginning." 

The  Editor. 


S/OQkins  into  t\)t  jfuture^ 

What  seaside  visitor  has  never  watched  with  interest  the  changes  effected 
by  the  action  of  the  tides  ]  The  flow,  which  has  brought  the  swelling 
billows  careering  onwards  from  the  sea,  and  which  has  thus  imparted 
energy  to  all  maritime  movements,  begins^  at  its  appointed  season,  to 
retire  ;  and,  gradually  receding,  the  waters  carry  out  on  their  current  a 
multitude  of  nameless  objects,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  be  lost  in 
the  wide  ocean,  whilst  others,  lately  in  motion,  are  left  stmnded  u|K>n 
the  shore.  So  has  the  tide  of  another  year  run  out.  What  a  change  are 
we  left  to  witness !  Men  and  things  departed,  to  be  heard  of  no  more ! 
Everywhere  altered  positions  and  new  combinations  !  Many  detached 
from  their  mooriugs,  many  carried  hopelessly  out  to  sea  >  many  rendered 
motionless  and  useless !  Spots,  a  little  while  ago  active  with  busy  life,  now 
desolate  and  disgusting !  Plans^  resolutions,  intentions  torn  away,  never 
to  be  realized !  What  a  conti-^ast  to  the  time  when  the  tide  was  setting 
in,  when  all  was  in  busy  motion,  and  the  gay  pennons  of  hope  were 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  ! 

We  cannot  i)art  without  a  pang  from  the  familiar  name  "  1S68." 
Much  as  the  period  may  have  disappointed  us,  the  numbers  have  become 
to  us  like  the  name  of  a  familiar  fi'iend,  whose  departure  we  cannot 
witness  without  a  natural  convulsion. 

But^  in  truth,  the  year  itself  dies  not ;  it  cannot  die.  Like  the  old 
French  monarchy,  no  sooner  is  one  occupant  departed  than  another  rises 
to  take  its  placa  Changed  though  it  may  be,  the  same  world  reaaains : 
1869  will  be  but  a  variation  of  its  predecessor.  The  same  passions, 
hopes,  fears,  motives,  and  instriunents  of  action.  The  same  volcanic 
forces  of  evil,  struggling  and  travailing  beneath  their  thin  crusty  and 
ever  and  anon  exploding,  hurling  death  and  destruction  around. 
Political  parties  fighting  their  old  battles  over  important  principles 
but  dimly  understood.  Religious  sections  wai'ring  with  each  other,  as 
the  Jews  fought  each  other  in  the  first  century  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  whilst  the  common  foe  was  at  their  gates.  Self  contend- 
ing for  the  mabtery,  and  aiming  to  bind  others  by  the  force  of  its 
arbitrary  laws.  Dead  shams  usurping  the  place  of  living  and  abiding 
trutha.  Youth  striving  for  victory  over  wisdom  and  experience.  Age 
endeavouring  to  keep  truth  within  boundaries  all  too  narrow  for  it. 
Religion  uttering  its  smothered  groans,  as  it  lies  crushed  by  busineBa, 
luxury  and  formality.  Families  depiived  of  their  head,  and  tossing  dis- 
masted upon  the  waters  of  life.  But  yet,  the  same  God  superintending 
and  directing  all !  Viewed  from  a  loftier  sphere,  from  a  height  in  which 
the  individual  actors  are  indistinguishable,  the  present  year  will  presexit^ 
piobabljr,  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  years  whioh  have  preceded  it. 
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Tet,  though  this  be  true — though  the  general  result  may  be  different 
only  in  an  unappreciable  degree — that  result  may  be  of  deep  and  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  us.  We  are  like  some  heir  just  come,  by  the  decease 
of  his  parent,  into  the  possession  of  a  large  and  valuable  estate.  Let  us 
count  up  our  property ;  so  many  months,  weeks,  days  ;  so  much  poten- 
tiality of  doing  much  in  a  short  time ;  so  many  invaluable  Sabbaths, 
during  which  we  may  breathe,  for  a  little  interval^  the  air  of  Heaven. 
And  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  look  at  what  are  to  each  of  us  natural 
expectations.  Perhaps  we  have  in  prospect  a  new  sphere,  a  fresh  con- 
nection, an  increased  influence.  We  shall  at  least  be  older ;  we  ought 
to  be  correspondingly  wiser ;  and  we  shall  be  certainly  advancing  nearer 
to  that  period  when  trifles  will  cease  to  be  realities,  and  when  every  man 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Qod. 

Solemn  as  our  reflections  may  be  on  our  entrance  upon  a  new  year, 
there  is  yet  joy  in  it  Most  of  us  can  feel  that  the  old  year  was  by  no  means 
perfectly  satisfactory.  We  blush  as  we  think  of  some  acts  of  it,  and  of 
more  intentions  which  never  became  acts.  It  is  with  some  joy  that  we 
now  turn  over  the  blotted,  disfigured  i>age.  We  hardly  thought  how  bad 
it  was  whilst  we  were  at  work,  or  were  loitering  over  it.  But  now  that 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  whole,  how  disgusting  it  looks,  and  how  ashamed 
we  have  become  of  it !  So  many  mistakes,  and  those  mistakes  so  ill- 
corrected  as  to  make  the  defacement  greater !  Now,  a  new  sheet  stands 
ready  to  hand,  as  yet  pure  and  unstained.  Surely,  we  shall  beware  how 
we  begin,  and  how  pixxseed  to  write  upon  it. 

Are  we  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  our  piety  during  the  last  year, 
and  can  we  make  no  improvement  upon  it  during  the  next  ?  Have 
we  been  truly  "alive  to  Cknl  "1  has  religion  been  an  earnest  and  ever- 
present  reality )  has  Christ  been  to  us  a  personal  presence  1  Or  if  so, 
in  some  degree,  is  no  advance  possible  9  and,  if  possible,  it  is  surely 
very  desirable.  Can  we  not  invite  more  distinctly  those  awakening 
processes  which  may  shake  the  soul  from  its  lethargy  and  sloth  ?  Can 
we  not  more  definitely  and  distinctly  give  ourselves  time  for  meditation 
and  prayer  f  Can  we  not  more  earnestly  invite  the  love  of  the  Holy 
One,  the  grace  of  His  Son,  and  the  communion  of  His  Spirit  1  Can  we 
not  learn  more  decidedly  to  regard  ourselves  as  B[is  servants,  to  look 
upon  things  in  His  light,  and  to  direct  our  efforts  to  His  glory  1  Would 
the  highest  station,  the  richest  legacy,  a  very  mine  of  wealth,  be  worth 
to  us,  to  our  peace  and  joy  and  power,  what  such  spiritual  acquisitions 
would  prove  ? 

Have  our  spirit  and  temper  during  the  year  gone  by  left  no  possibility 
of  improving  them  in  the  future  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  evident  to  most  of  us 
that  we  need  a  much  greater  power  of  self-<x>ntrol  than  we  have  hitherto 
exercised.  Why  should  we  be  as  a  reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  subject  to 
become  fluttered  by  every  little  breeze  of  interest  or  passion  t    Shall  we 
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endeavoar,  during  this  next  year,  ''in  our  patience  to  possess  our  souls''  1 
Hare  we  not  regarded  mattei's  as  they  have  arisen  selfishly,  very  selfishly ; 
have  we  not  looked  upon  them  only  as  they  have  afifected  our  interests 
and  disturbed  our  plans  ?  Have  we  not  used  the  world  mainly  for  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  we  noi^  during  this  next  year,  endeavour  to  regard 
ourselves,  onr  possessions,  our  interests,  as  under  the  law  to  Christ,  and 
be  only  concerned  to  say,  ''  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth ''  1 
Have  we  looked  even  upon  religion  with  a  view  adequately  large  and 
comprehensive;  and  shall  we  not,  during  this  year,  endeavour  to  exclude 
all  that  is  petty  and  paltry  from  the  range  of  our  spiritual  vision  j  to  feel 
ounelves,  unworthy  though  we  be,  to  be  component  parts  of  that  Catholic 
and  indivisible  Church  which  our  Lord  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood, 
and  to  act  and  feel  and  live  worthy  of  so  great  a  name,  and  of  so  high  a 
tenstf  Will  it  not  be  worthy  of  us,  and  of  the  name  we  bear,  to 
endeavour  to  look  on  all  we  touch,  and  of  all  which  environs  us,  as  a  world 
sanctified  to  the  uses  of  all  true  believers,  and  to  Christ*s  glory  through 
them,  so  that  we  may  be  truly  religious,  even  though  we  be  not 
acirually  performing  religious  acts,  and  may  prove  the  truth  of  Jeremy 
Taylor^s  axiom,  ''A  good  life  is  a  continual  prayer" ? 

This  year  will  surely  bring  with  it  spiritual  work  to  be  done;  let 
us  be  prepared  for  the  doing  of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  number  of  Christ's  fiedthful  servants  ia  increasing.  We  are  not, 
however,  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  largely  diminishing.  Still  it  is 
the  time  in  which  eveiy  soldier  should  be  at  his  post ;  his  services 
were  never  more  needed  than  now.  During  this  year,  influences  of 
every  kind  will  be  at  work  around  us ;  influences,  how  industrious 
and  eager !  We  do  not  enough  estimate  the  energy  of  the  forces 
continually  brought  to  bear  against  true  religion.  If,  with  some  so- 
called  Christians,  piety  is  only  a  matter  of  dull  and  stately  ceremonial, 
not  such  are  the  influences  which  oppose  it.  Let  us  think  of  all  which 
will  be  against  us.  Let  us  think  of  youth ;  its  quick  conclusions,  its 
earnest  enthusiasm,  its  love  of  the  novel  and  paradoxical,  its  strong 
affections,  its  overwhelming  enthusiasm,  its  electric  sparks;  and  remember 
that  the  preponderance  of  its  energies  will  be  on  the  wrong  side.  Think 
of  the  all-grasping  covetousness  which  will  spread  out  its  tentades  in 
all  directions,  unscrupulously  and  unweariedly.  Think  of  the  press, 
constantly  pouring  around  us  its  showers  of  meteoric  stars,  often  of  baneful 
and  blasting  tendency.  Think  of  the  ten  thousand  forms  which  dissipa- 
tion and  pleasure  will  assume  to  delude  and  entrap  the  unwary.  Think 
what  power  there  is  in  the  joke,  the  gibe,  the  sneer ;  and  how  freely 
these  wiU  be  handed  about  in  a  thousand  circles,  to  do  violence  to  truth. 
Bemember  the  bitterness  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  late  elections ; 
and  that^  with  whatever  hostility  many  men  have  regarded  political  con- 
victions, they  hate  religious  convictions  much  more.    Regard  omnipotent 
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and  omnipresent  vice  in  all  its  formsj  active  beyond  tbe  power  of  man  to 
estimate,  having  stations  and  relays  of  forces  in  every  tavern  and  at  the 
comer  of  every  street  Do  not  forget  either  the  "  oppositions  of  science," 
as  science  is  now  acting,  intent  everywhere  on  sowing  the  seed  of  religions 
doubt,  acting  through  books  and  lectures,  and  unsettling  more  than  it 
can  satisfy.  Survey  these  ;  what  breakers  you  have  ahead  1  How  will 
you  meet  such  activities  by  corresponding  activity  1  How  with  your  ten 
thousand  will  you  meet  him  that  cometh  against  you  with  twenty 
thousand?  There  surely  needs  some  special  upgirding  for  such  a 
battle,  especially  when  so  much  that  calls  itself  religion  is  but  dead 
weight,  to  be  carried  in  the  rear.  Yet,  if  the  conflict  be  severe,  it  is  not 
hopeless.  And  a  special  reward  will  be  his,  who,  in  a  time  of  numerous 
enemies  and  inconstant  friends,  shall  prove  true  to  hia  colours  and  his 
Lord. 

This  year  will  furnish  its  troubles  to  be  borne ;  let  us  be  concenaked 
rightly  to  bear  them.  We  all  know  the  rule  of  arithmetic  termed  Per- 
mutation, whereby  we  may  calculate  the  possible  number  of  combinatioiis 
into  which  a  given  number  of  objects  may  bp  thrown.  But  what  such 
rale  can  be  applied  to  the  disasters  of  life?  We  shall  have  great  need  of 
a  cheerful  courage  wherewith  to  face  whatever  the  coui'se  of  this  year 
may  bring.  Shall  we  be  prepared  to  bow  meekly  with  the  words,  "  It  is 
the  Lord,''  and  to  reprehend  all  that  resolute  rebellion  or,  what  is  still 
worse,  that  desolating  despair,  which  may  overwhelm  us  under  the  loss  of 
those  good  things  in  which  we  have  trusted  1 

Such  are  some  of  the  inquiries  which  may  well  press  upon  us  at  such 
a  period.  Thank  God,  time  is  not  yet  over.  We  have  yet  a  little 
opportunity  more  of  accomplishing  something  worthy  of  Him,  and  of 
ourselves,  His  servants.  Should  we  survive,  we  may  yet  look  back 
upon  this  year  joyfully,  gratefully.     There  is  time  ! 

If  ever  that  word  *'  responsibility  **  presses  with  unusual  force  upon 
us,  it  surely  does  so  at  a  period  like  this.  Let  us  be  alive  to  it  We 
are  stewards ;  let  us  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  render  up  our  trust 
We  are  watchmen ;  let  us  be  listening  continually  for  the  trumpet's 
blast  We  are  soldiers;  let  us  be  awake  for  any  service,  and  at  any 
notice.  So  shall  we  be  prepared  for  eveiything  which  the  next  year 
may  bring — for  action  or  for  repose,  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  for  life  or  for 
death. 

And  especially  let  us  remember  how  much  of  the  value  of  every 
Christian's  services  depends  on  their  completeness  and  entirety.  We 
are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  sudden  jerks  of  resolution  with  which 
some  spasmodic  natures  begin  the  week  or  year.  They  are  much  more 
religious  on  Sundays  than  on  any  day  of  the  week  besides ;  much 
more  religious  during  the  firat  week  of  January  than  during  any  other 
part  of  the  year.     Not  thius  may  God's  work  be  well  done.     It  is  a  gfund 
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thing  to  think  of  those  electric  cables  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
stretching  over  thousands  of  miles,  without  one  serious  fracture  from  end 
to  end  (else  they  would  become  unfitted),  ready  for  any  work  their 
masters  may  appoint  them.  Such  let  a  Christian  be,  uniform,  unbroken ; 
the  instrument  along  which  God  may  send  auy  message  that  He  pleases  ! 
And  let  each  year  add  to  the  length  of  the  unbroken  medium,  and  render 
it  only  the  more  valuable. 

And  now  we  humbly,  but  cheerfully  and  confidingly,  trust  ourselves 
to  the  issue  of  another  year.  It  is  a  dark  futui^,  but  the  light  of  God's 
word  and  the  promise  of  God's  Spirit  will  enlighten  it.  We  need  a 
mightier  arm  than  our  own.  But  the  Greatest,  Wisest,  Most  Powerful, 
and  Best  offei-s  Himself  to  be  our  Guide  and  our  Friend.  Onward,  then, 
by  His  side,  to  fight  His  battles,  to  gain  His  victories  ! 

**  I  do  not  aik»  O  Lord,  that  hfe  may  be 

A  pleauuKt  road ; 
I  do  not  ask  that  Thou  wilt  take  from  me 

Aught  of  its  load ; 
]  do  not  ask  that  flowers  may  always  spring 

Beneath  my  feet ; 
I  know  too  wen  tiie  person  aad  the  sting 

01  things  too  sweet 
For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 

Lead  me  aright, 
Though  strength  shall  falter,  and  though  heart  shaU  bleed, 

Throngb  peace  to  light.'* 

J.   G.    MlALt. 


Stlf'MecoUection* 

THOUGHTS  FOE  THE  NEW  YEAK. 

Are  not  some  of  us  daily  praying  for  self-forgetfulness  ?  Are  we  not 
longing  to  lose  ourselves,  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness  of  our  own  import- 
ance ?  A  wise  physician  once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  first-bom 
son's  life  hung  on  a  thread,  "  Mrs.  A — ,  recollect  you  are  not  all  the 
world."  He  saw  that  she  was  entirely  absorbed  in  herself  and  her 
sorrow ;  he  wanted  to  break  the  chain  which  was  binding  her  to  herself. 
I  have  found  nothing  more  morally  bracing  when  facing  great  suffering, 
or  going  through  painful  scenes  and  fiery  ordeals,  than  to  recollect  how 
many  are  rejoicing.  The  sun  that  sets  on  one  rises  on  another.  Because 
my  sky  is  dark,  the  sky  itself  is  not  dark.  If  your  path  is  rough  and 
dreary,  recollect  all  paths  ai'e  not  so.  Forget  yourself,  and  you  will  not 
be  wholly  miserable.  Though  I  am  writing  about  self-recollection,  I  am 
not  orerlooking  self-forgetfulness ;  and  I  believe  that  the  former  is  one 
means  of  attaining  the  latter. 
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The  way  to  true  hamility  is  to  know  ourselves;  the  way  to  dignity  is  to 
be  humble  j  to  attain  highest  honour,  there  must  be  lowly  service,  as  our 
Lord  said,  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it"  What  appears  at  a  superficial  glance  the 
most  likely  way  often  leads  fi:^m  the  object ;  and  though  self-recollection 
may  not  seem  the  road  to  self-forgetfulness,  it  really  may  be  trusted. 

There  are  times  in  our  life  when,  either  by  circumstances  or  states  of 
feeling,  we  are  led  especially  to  recollect  oursel  ves .  Involuntarily  the  course 
of  our  life  comes  under  review,  as  from  some  lofly  peak  it  is  seen  in  its 
completeness  and  continuity.  Any  event  or  experience  that  forces  us  to 
see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  to  realize  that  it  is  worth  while  to  forget 
the  little  jealousies  and  worries,  the  vexations  and  anxieties  of  daily  life, 
and  recollect  our  true  self,  our  spiritual  heiitage,  our  glorious  destiny, 
must  be  a  great  blessing.  Like  the  Elver  Hhone,  after  the  Biver  Aare 
has  joined  it,  the  pure  has  to  touch  and  flow  with  the  impure ;  so  is  it 
with  our  nature.  Ever  the  river  of  God  in  us  has  to  flow  together  with 
the  muddy  stream  of  earth.  It  is  as  much  as  the  Rhone  can  do  to 
retain  its  own  clearness  and  colour,  and  it  has  not  the  power  to  impart 
its  nature  to  its  companion.  And  ask  the  children  of  Qod,  those  who 
possess  Christ,  and  are  His  not  in  name  only,  but  in  power^  whether  they 
feel  not  the  two  natures,  the  old  and  the  new.  Not  perfectly  is  the 
divinely  begotten  and  divinely  sustained  life  lived  by  them ;  still  are  they 
needing  "  to  forget  the  things  which  are  behind,  and  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus."  One  way  of 
making  progress  in  the  Christ-life  is  to  be  forgetting  our  lower,  and  recol- 
lecting our  higher  self.  Let  this  be  done  in  faith  and  love,  and  although 
the  turbid  waters  of  sin  flow  with  the  pure  river  of  Qod's  life  in  us,  the 
Divine  shall  be  uninjured,  unchecked,  and  ultimately  shall  ''  the  stream 
which  makes  glad  the  City  of  God"  for  ever  flow  in  peace  and  beauty. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  time  when  it  is  more  natiiral  to  recollect  ourselves 
than  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  The  eye  of  the  heart  is  looking  over 
the  worn  leaves  of  the  past^  and  the  hand  of  the  mind  is  feeling  for  some- 
thing to  grasp  that  may  be  "  brought  forwaixl "  to  the  new  page  of  life's 
history.  ''  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  Let  there  now  be  the 
will  to  recollect)  and  there  will  be  the  way  to  advancement.  Do  not  be 
content  with  mere  feeling,  or  bare  thinking ;  but  bring  the  will  into 
vigorous  exerdse,  and  let  it  arouse  the  conscience  and  stir  the  hearty  and, 
for  once  in  your  life,  reeoUeet  yowndf. 

If  a  child  is  away  fix>m  home,  and  distressed  in  spirit,  the  best  thing 
she  can  do  is  to  recollect  her  home  and  those  there  who  love  her.  Her 
heart  aches  for  the  soft  endearments  of  that  home ;  let  but  the  aching 
heart  rest  on  the  reality  of  their  being  hers,  the  knowledge  of  her  possess- 
ing all  that  she  aches  for,  and,  surely,  with  the  strength  of  the  recollection, 
will  come  the  strength  of  comfort. 
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And  snppomng  the  one  in  that  far^ff  home  ahe  best  loves  bad  the 
power  to  tonch  her  spirit^  and  awaken  it  to  joyful'  song,  and  could  talk 
with  her,  and  manifest  himself  in  many  ways  wherever  she  was ;  would 
not  the  recollection  of  this  serve  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  exile  ?     We 
who  are  *'  £iir  from  home  on  life's  rough  way/'  and  are  sometimes  cast 
down  in  soul,  shall  we  not  find  bracing  for  the  sternest  experience  in  our 
pilgrimage  by  the  recollection  of  our  Father  and  our  home  1     Do  not  be 
content  to  sentimentalize  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Heaven 
above.     WUl  to  recollect  yourself  sa  the  child  of  your  Father  in  Heaven, 
and  Heaven  as  your  home.     Is  it  nothing  to  the  child  what  the  father  is, 
and  has,  and  does  ?     If  a  child  is  blessed  with  a  fia,ther  who  is  all  truth- 
fulness, goodness,  and  love,  and  who  bears  to  that  child  a  tenderness  of 
affection  indescribable,  oh  !  is  he  not  blessed  beyond  words  to  say  ?    Let 
that  child  be  crushed  by  the  unkindness  of  others,  let  him  be  worsted  in 
life's  battle,  let  him  fail  in  business,  or  be  disappointed  in  many  hopes, 
yet  as  long  as  his  noble,  loving,  devoted  father  lives,  there  remains  a  pos- 
session, the  recollection  of  which  sti'engthens  him  to  do  and  suffer.    Child 
of  Gkxi,  '' underneath  thee  are  the; everlasting  arms;"  for  thee  is  the  'Move 
which  passeth  knowledge;"  in  thee  is  the  righteousness  which  will  make 
thee  bold  in  judgment,  safe  and  happy  in  life  and  death  ;  upon  thee  is 
the  light  by  which  thou  mayest  walk  through  darkness  and  not  be  afraid ; 
with  thee  is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the  three  in  one,  who  will  make 
tiiee  conquer  every  foe ;  over  thee  is  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,  which 
will  shield  thee  in  the  fiercest  conflict ;  and  before  thee  is  "  the  Crown  of 
Life  which  fadeth  not  away."  Be  it  thine  to  ttnll  to  recollect  all  this;  thou 
art  blessed,  for  thou  hast  lost  thyself  in  God  to  find  thy  true  8el£     Now 
forget  thy  lower,  and  recollect  thy  higher  self.     The  All-Good  Father 
in  Heaven  has  not  merely  put  thee  in  His  family,  He  has  depths  of 
knowledge  and  love  for  thee  to  sound,  heights   of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness for  thee  to  climb ;  and,  as  thou  art  able  to  bear  it,  He  has  Him- 
self to  reveal  to  thee.     IlecoUect  thy  newborn  self,  the  spirit  in  thee 
which   He   has   renewed   aud  sanctified,  is  alive  in  Gk)d ;  it  is  to  be 
exercised  in  Divine  realities  and  celestial  service ;  it  is  to  be  the  com- 
panion  of  angels    and   archangels,  and  all   the  glorious  compauy  of 
Heaven ;  it  is  to  win  by  ialih  and  love  the  power  to  enjoy  fellowship 
with  God.     Let,  then,  a  new  year  be  the  time  of  new  life   in   God. 
Not  merely  a  season  of  penitence  and  gratitude  for  past  sins  on  thy 
part,  and  mercy  on  God's  part,  but  a  time  when  the  door  of  the  heai*t 
shall  be  thrown  more  open,  and  a  richer  sense  of  the  presence,  and 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God  shall  be  realized.     Recollect 
what  the  Lord  wishes  to  be  to  thee,  what  He  wants  thee  to   be   to 
Him.      This  day,  recollect  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "Fear  not, 
little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's   good   pleasure   to   give   you   the 
kingdom."     "These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you   that   in    Me  ye 
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might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tnhulation ;  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  Our  Lord  prays  aloud  for 
His  own  to  the  Father.  Take  that  prayer  recorded  in  St.  John,  seven- 
teenth chapter,  and  within  sound  of  those  marvellous  petitions,  recollect 
yourselfy  and  how  precious  you  must  be  to  your  great  High  Priest. 
Recollect  that  you  are  living  between  two  eternities  of  love.  God  loved 
us  from  the  beginning;  God  will  love  us  for  ever.  The  thought  of 
Eternity  would  be  a  cold  dreary  thought  if  it  were  not  for  eternal  love. 
The  hours  you  spend  with  one  you  love  are  never  long.  The  one  thing 
that  never  tires  us  is  loving.  Is  it  nothing  to  gild  with  celestial  beauty 
and  warm  with  Divine  joy  this  new  year/to  know  that  God  my  Father's 
love  surrounds  me,  and  is  within  me,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  mine  ! 
If  this  is  recollected,  the  mean  jealousies,  the  low  aims,  the  coldness  of 
heart,  the  loss  of  time  in  foolish  conversation,  unnecessary  sleep,  the  weak 
yielding  to  self-indulgence,  the  idle  standing- still,  the  careless  passing-by 
of  opportunities  for  usefulness,  the  unfaithfulness  of  heart  and  speech  and 
life,  will  gradually  be  overcome,  and  we  shall  live  a  life  more  worthy  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven. 

When  the  little  child  begins  to  learn  to  walk  alone,  the  object  of  the 
mother  is  to  get  her  to  look  at  and  think  about  the  loving  arms  ready 
outstretched.  If  she  thinks  about  herself  she  fallsj  if  she  looks  at  the 
ground  she  fears.  Children  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  so  must  it  be  with 
you.  If  you  would  succeed  to  the  Divine  walk,  you  must  not  recollect 
your  lower  self,  but  recollect  yourself  in  God;  look  to  Hira,  trust  in  Him, 
and  you  lieed  not  be  fearful. 

*'  Jesus,  etiU  lead  on, 

Till  our  reat  be  won ; 
And  although  the  way  be  cheerless, 
We  will  follow  calm  and  fearless, 

Onide  as  by  Thy  hand. 

To  our  Fatherland.* 

This  Kew  Year,  force  yourself  to  recollect  what  is  unchangeable  and 
cannot  disappear  nor  fail.  If  we  look  around,  what  do  we  see  1  A  wave 
of  unrest  is  passing  over  our  institutions  and  Churches,  the  stormy  wind 
of  controversy  is  blowing  hard,  and  of  many  an  Eli  by  the  wayside 
watching  may  it  be  said  his  Iieart  trenMes  for  tlie  ark  of  Ms  QocL  But 
in  the  darkness  that  overspreads  our  land  there  is  light,  for  God  is  here. 
In  the  storm  that  has  arisen,  listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  Omnipotent 
Voice,  saying,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid."     Can  we  not  feel 

'*  Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea, 
We  are  at  port^  if  we  have  Thee." 

When  Melancthon  was  engaged  at  the  Conference  at  Spires  in  1529, 
he  went  to  Bretton  to  see  his  mother.     This  good  woman  asked  him, 
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*  what  «lie  must  believe  amidst  so  many  disputes,"  and  repeated  to  bim 
kcr  prayers,  which  contained  nothing  superstitious.  "  Go  on,  mother," 
said  he,  "  to  hclieve  and  pray  as  yon  have  done,  and  never  trouble  your- 
self about  religious  controversies." 

Be  it  ours  to  hold  fast  to  tiiose  things  that  cannot  pass  away,  and  to 
recollect  that  though  the  forms  in  which  truth  is  seen  may  alter,  truth 
itself  cannot  change  ;  though  buildings,  which  appear  to  our  short  sight 
necessary,  are  removed,  "  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,"  and  the 
eternal  spiritual  temple  is  immovable  and  everlasting.'  Let  us  who  have, 
through  the  power  and  love  of  onr  Father,  been  brought  through  another 
year,  take  the  advice  Philip  Melancthon  gave  to  his  good  old  mother, 
"Go  om  to  believe  and  pray  as  you  have  don<%  and  never  trouble  yourself 
about  religious  controversies."  Go  on  toiling  faithfully  for  the  Master 
you  serve,  and  whatever  be  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  New  Year,  you 
will  win  the  "  well  done"  from  His  lips,  and  His  "  well  done  "  will  more 
than  compensate  for  reproach  and  shame  that  faithful  allegiance  to  Him 
oilen  brings.  Go  on  trusting  in  the  Lord  and  living  by  prayer,  and 
come  what  may,  you  will  stand  fast,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway.  Go 
on  eantestly  cultivating  the  gifts  entrusted  to  your  care,  and  using  them 
for  fiis  Bi^ce,  cheerfully  relinquishing  human  fame  and  earthly  honours, 
and  vott  shall  "receive  a  hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life."' 

When  Columbus  was  on  the  stormy  ocean  with  a  crew  in  mutiny, 
when  his  ears  heard  naught  but  curses  and  groans  of  despair,  with 
no  one  near  to  encom^age  or  sympathise,  what  would  have  become  of 
him  had  he  not  recollected  his  trust  and  his  object !  Had  he  listened  to 
Ids  lower  self,  he  had  lain  down  to  die  ;  but  he  recollected  the  great  and 
glorious  object  he  had  set  before  him,  and,  noble  hero  as  he  was,  braved 
and  bore  to  the  last.  And  if  we  who  are  Christ's,  and  have  enti-usted  to 
US  so  sacred  a  trust,  and  set  before  us  so  high  and  holy  an  end,  would 
but  recollect  our  Great  Captain,  and  our  glorious  mission,  and  be,  as  He 
wills  us,  "strengthened  with  all  might  by  His  Spirit  in  our]^inner  man, 
and  have  Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  ourselves  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love,"  we  should  rise  and  conquer,  and  enjoy  in  its  fulness 
"the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge." 

And  if  it  be  thus  with  you,  this  will  be,  indeed,  a  happy  new  year. 
Its  brightn0»  and  blessedness  I  cannot  describe.  Peace,  "the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  will  keep  your  mind ;  love, 
"  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge,"  will  be  shed  abroad  in 
your  heart ;  joy^  the  "joy  of  God,  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
gloi^^"  will  bless  your  spirit.  Earth  will  be  very  like  Heaven.  You 
will  find  all  the  beauties  of  life  unfolding  in  your  patii,  songs  of  glad- 
ness will  be  shouted  from  yoitr  heart,  the  beatitudes  of  t^ose  you  help 
and  bless  will  attend  your  steps,  the  sweet  consciousness  of  sympathising 
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with  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  work  and  mission  will  be  ToorB ;  and  if  this 
new  year  should  be  your  last  on  earth,  you  will  be  prepared  for  the 
happiest  new  year  of  your  life ;  haying  lived  with  ''Christ  in  you,**  here, 
and  spent  yourself  for  Him,  and  realized  ''the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings 
and  the  power  of  His  resurrection/'  you  will  rise  to  be  glorified  with  Him, 
and  unite  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven,  "Unto  Him  that  loved 
us,  and  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  unto  Him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Jessis  C00MB& 
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The  House  of  Commons,  which  has  already  held  its  first  sitting  at  St 
Stephen*!^,  has  been  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  legislating  upon  the 
most  imowitant  and  difficult  ecclesiastical  affairs.  As  far  as  the  topics  which 
it  must  discuss,  and  the  aims  which  it  must  pursue  can  make  it  religious,  it 
must  be  a  religious  Parliament,  whether  conscious  of  its  sacred  obligations 
or  not.  During  its  first  session,  the  gravest  religious  questions  must  be 
debated  on  its  floors ;  the  prof oundest  religious  principles  must  be  constantly 
appealed  to ;  and  the  very  foundations  of  our  estate  as  a  Christian  nation 
must  be  examined  and  made  sure.  The  keenest  debates,  the  sharpest  con- 
troversies will  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  we  are  to  be  a  godless  or  a 
godly  nation ;  whether  the  abolition  of  certain  outward  institutions  wiU 
make  us  one  whit  more  godly  or  less  godly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven;  and  how, 
through  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  this  age  of  revolution,  our  essen- 
tial character  as  a  Christian  nation,  that  religious  mind  which  has  always 
marked  us  as  a  people,  and  on  which  we  have  recently  dilated  in  these  pages, 
is  to  be  preserved  and  assured.  It  is  a  grave  crisis  in  our  political  history. 
Again  the  political  estates  of  the  realm  meet  to  settle  the  affairs  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  National  Church.  The  matter  will  be  handled  politi- 
cally and  by  politicians.  Ecclesiastical  teachers  and  rulers  will  have  no 
special  function  assigned  them  in  the  debates,  and  no  special  influence  on 
the  decisions  which  may  be  arrived  at.  Convocation  fades  into  the  back- 
ground. The  question,  **  What  will  Convocation  think  of  it  P"  has  hardly 
been  whispered.  The  keen  sentence  of  Dr.  Yaughan, ''  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  either  asked  or  waited  for,"  applies,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
rulers  have  been  asked  to  form  or  to  express  any  judgment  on  the  matter. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  the  whole  question  in  its  hands;  a  House  elected 
with  litUe  religious  solemnity ;  a  House  comprising  all  shades  of  religious 
belief  and  no  belief;  a  House  whose  members  are  fresh  from  the  hustings, 
where  they  were  chosen  with,  perhaps,  something  more  than  the  usual 
rancour  and  bitterness,  falsehood  and  brutality,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
uncharitableness,  with  which  we  usually  surround  what  ought  to  be  the 
most  sacred  act  of  our  national  life.  There  are  few  thoughtful  Englishmen, 
we  imagine,  who  do  not  often  brood  sadly  over  the  scenes  of  selfishness. 
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folddhood,  malioe,  and  violence,  which  attend  the  working  of  our  ropre- 
sentatiTe  institutions,  and  disfigure  so  grieTously  what  ought  to  bo  the 
Purest  page  in  the  political  history  of  mankind.  The  wonder  is  eyer,  that 
out  of  such  base  elements  such  noble  results  emerge ;  that  so  many  wise, 
cultivated,  and  high-minded  legislators  are  secured  by  a  process  which,  at 
first  sight,  seems  calculated  to  drive  every  upright,  self-respectful,  and 
capable  candidate  out  of  the  field.  But  so  it  is,  and  let  us  be  thankful.  The 
turbid  solution  of  an  English  election  precipitates  a  House  of  Commons 
which  is  incomparably  in  advance,  in  point  of  intelligence,  independence, 
high-mindedness,  and  influence,  of  every  other  representative  assembly  in 
the  world. 

Still  it  is  a  strange  assembly  to  tmdertake  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  to  undertake  it  is  a  significant  comment  on 
the  position  to  which  the  State  Church  principle  has  reduced  the  Church, 
iio  doubt  it  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  Irish  Establishment  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has  to  deal ;  but  the  spiritual  interests  of  a  large  class  of 
the  population,  and  the  status  of  a  great  body  of  Christian  teachers,  are 
closely  concerned,  and  one  naturally  looks  for  some  evidence  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  capacity  in  those  who  have  to  legislate  on  important  spiritual 
afiairs.    One  would  be  thankful  to  know  that  Christian  men,  in  the  more 
spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  men  consciously  and  avowedly  disciples  of  Christ, 
had  this  Christian  matter  in  charge.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  closely, 
it  is  so  mixed  up  with  questions  of  social,  financial,  and  political  import, 
that  it  would  need  a  Christian  assembly  very  well  trained  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  world's  business,  to  handle  it  with  any  measure  of  success.    A 
spiritual  assembly,  as  spiritual  assemblies  are  now  constituted,  would  fail, 
in  all  probability,  to  settle  the  intricate  questions  which  this  proposal  of  dis- 
odtablishment  raises,  as  justly,  as  wisely,  as  considerately  to  all  parties 
interested,  as  this  secular  House  of  Commons,  containing,  as  it  does,  many 
men  notoriously  careless  of  the  spiritual  interests  involved,  and  some  who 
have  no  sort  of  belief  in  spiritual  realities  at  all.   For  the  House  of  Commons 
is  in  this,  and  aU  other  great  matters,  but  the  organ  of  the  highest  and 
inaturest  judgment  of  the  whole  community.    The  personnel  of  the  House  is 
almost  a  secondary  consideration  when  these  great  questions  are  in  debate, 
for  the  House,  as  a  whole,  insensibly  catches  the  serious  and  earnest  tone 
which  pervades  the  nation,  and  reflects  in  its  decisions  that  public  judgment 
by  which,  in  a  measure,  it  is  inspired.    And  in  the  formation  of  this  public 
judgment,  every  class  and  section  of  the  people  has  its  special  function. 
The  "  religious  mind  "  of  England  has  fully  occupied  itself  with  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  those  who  are,  or  who  claim  to  be,  the  organs  of  that  religious 
mind,  have  had  full  opportunity  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear.     The 
clergy,  for  instance,  have  not  been  silent.    They  have  done  their  best  and 
their  worst,  either  in  blessing  or  cursing  the  movement.    Many  have  not 
shrunk  from  pointing  their  anathemas  with  the  sacred  name  of  Him  whose 
commission  they  claim  to  bear.    All  that  can  be  done,  by  those  who  look  at 
the  question  from  the  spiritual  side,  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
the  community,  has  been  accomplished.    The  Church  in  all  its  sections  has 
spoken  out,  as  well  as  the  election  committees,  the  clubs,  the  tap-rooms,  and 
the  penny  papers.     The  judgment  arrived  at  is  the  result  of  the  whole 
process  of  public  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  for  months  with  singular 
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Yigour ;  and  tho  House  of  Commons  in  its  wholeness,  apart  firom  its  special 
composition  as  disclosed  by  keen  analysis,  is  the  organ  of  this  complete  and 
decisive  judgment,  in  the  formation  of  which  all  that  is  spiritnal  in  England 
has  taken  its  ftill  share.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  tribunal  in  England  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  question  in  all 
its  aspects,  than  this  strangely  compounded,  and  as  strangely  elected,  House 
of  Commons.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  Empire  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  religious 
estate  of  one  of  its  most  important  provinces,  and  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  religious  estate  of  the  others,  when  the  set  time  arrives.  A  religious 
synod  would  inevitably  deal  with  the  great  principles  and  interests  involved 
more  partially,  more  hastily,  and,  we  fear,  it  must  be  said,  more  selfishly, 
than  this  great  secular  assembly;  which,  in  truth,  becomes  no  longer 
secular,  when  it  addresses  itself  to  the  consideration  of  religious  questions 
with  that  earnestness,  that  desire  to  ''execute  judgment  and  justice,*' 
which  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  cannot 
fail  to  inspire. 

One  most  important  feature  of  the  "  situation"  must  not  be  overlooked. 
We  have  glanced  at  the  composition  and  the  election  of  the  assembly  which 
will  shortly  bo  called  to  legislate  upon  the  affairs  of  an  ancient  and  richly- 
endowed  Church.  The  leader  of  that  assembly,  on  whom  the  chief  responsi- 
bility of  directing  its  counsels  lies,  and  whose  policy  it  is  elected  to  carry 
out,  is  not  only  a  man  of  the  strongest  religious  convictions,  but  he  has 
studied  deeply  tJiis  question  of  establishments,  knows  all  that  may  be  said 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  and  has  proved  that  his  mind  is  fairly  open  to 
the  light  which  is  breaking  in  on  the  subject  from  every  side,  notably  from 
the  Nonconformist  churches  and  the  Liberation  Society.  It  is  an  immense 
advantage,  in  the  prospect  of  important  religious  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  leader  of  the  House  is  a  man  of  known  religious  earnest- 
ness, and  strong  religious  beliefs.  The  guiding  spirit  of  the  assembly,  tho 
author  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  which  it  will  have  to  consider,  approaches 
the  discussion  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  solenm  importance  of  the  issues  at 
stake,  and  an  intense  anxiety  that  the  measures  which  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  may  help  forward  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  uphold  the  cause 
which  we  all  have  most  deeply  at  heart.  This  is  a  matter  for  which,  at  the 
present  crisis,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful;  it  ensures  that  the  religious 
estate  of  an  important  province  of  the  empire  will  be  under  the  consideration 
of  those  who  feel  the  religious  interests  to  be  the  supreme  ones,  and  who,  in 
their  legislation  on  the  disestablishment  of  tho  Church  in  Ireland,  are  not 
under  the  faintest  temptation  to  treat  lightly,  or  even  with  a  politidau's 
earnestness,  the  spiritu£il  claims,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  people.  There 
have  been  statesmen  within  recent  times  who  might  have  been  quite  as  ready 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  recognise  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  must  fall,  and  who  would  have  been  as  ready  to  propose 
the  needful  measures  to  Parliament.  But  the  nation  might  have  felt  that 
underneath  all  the  formal  phrases  of  respect  for  religion*  and  so  forth,  there 
was  a  radical  unbelief  in  the  value  of  religious  truth  and  religious  teaching, 
in  comparison  with  the  secular  interests  and  activities  of  mankind. 

We  can  imagine  few  things  more  disastrous  to  us  as  a  people  than  that 
such  a  question  should  have  fallen  into  such  hands.  From  this,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's strong  religious  convictions  and  habits  of  mind  have  sayod  ns ;  and 
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we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  the  sense  of  his  high  religious  principle  in 
the  matter  which  has  stirred  such  enthusiasm  thronghont  the  coimtry.  Men, 
eren  those  not  themselves  distinguished  by  religious  earnestness,  are  thank- 
fdl  to  see  a  man  of  firm,  clear  principle,  and  profound  convictions,  at  the 
head  of  the  Goyemment ;  it  lifts  statesmanship  out  of  the  dust  of  shifby 
policies  in  which  it  has  long  been  grovelling,  and  spheres  it  in  the  realm  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

It  is  with  kindred  satisfaction  that  we  recognise  a  man  of  congenial  spirit 
in  the  new  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Hatherly  has  long  been 
known  as  a  man  of  great  personal  piety  and  very  considerable  theological 
learning.  There  are  Liberal  lawyers  who  might  have  been  chosen  for  the 
woolsack,  who  wotdd  have  brought  immense  strength  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  aid 
in  the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the  House  of  Peers.  But  their 
cynical,  satirical,  sceptical  vein  of  argument  would  fall  like  a  blight  on  the 
measure,  and  awaken  a  sad  and  apprehensive  feeling  throughout  the  country. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  exercised  an  admirable  judgment  in 
appointing  a  man  of  great  moral  weight  and  influence  to  this  high  office ; 
but  when  we  remember  the  splendid  debating  power  of  which,  but  for  this 
consideration,  he  might  have  availed  himself,  we  see  a  new  and  stronger 
proof  of  tlie  predominance  of  the  religious  interest  of  the  question  in  his 
mind.  With  such  men  to  conduct  the  measure  in  either  House,  the  discus- 
sion can  never  become  flippant  or  irreverent ;  and  we  fully  anticipate  that 
principles  will  be  laid  down  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  and  that  sentiments 
will  be  elicited,  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the  yet 
graver  kindred  questions  wUch  are  in  store,  and  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
opened  the  way, 

J.  BAij)Wiir  Bbowk. 


Z\ft  3og  of  t\it  3geart|r« 

Whsvob  comes  it  P  The  &ther  of  the  family,  on  returning  home,  is  often 
weary,  and  sometimes  irritable ;  the  sons  are  eager  for  enjoyment,  but  do 
not  always  find  it  in,  and  by  themselves.  If  communicative,  they  want  a 
ready  and  interested  listener.  If  they  have  a  good  story  to  tell,  they  want  a 
quick  appredation,  and  a  hearty  laugh.  If  vexed  and  annoyed,  they  want 
Bome  one  to  Sjrmpathize  with  and  soothe  them.  If  sad,  they  want  some  one 
to  amuse  and  cheer.  It  may  fieurly  be  said  of  men  in  general  that  they  are 
a  little  deficient  in  the  elements  of  ezg'oyment  without  help  from  other 
sources  than  themselves. 

Nor  is  it  altogether  a  merit  that  the  women  of  a  household  under  these 
circomstaaoes  contribute  largely  to  the  joy  of  the  hearth.  They  want  to 
kear  what  the  father  and  brothers  have  heard  and  seen  during  the  day*  If 
droll,  they  want  to  laugh.  If  disastrous,  they  want  to  pity*  If  weighty, 
and  important}  they  want  to  share  in  appreciating  such  importance,  and 
sustaining  such  weight.  And  they  are  glad  to  pay  back  the  worth  of  all 
this  interest  and  refreshment  by  a  thousand  kind  offices,  even  extending 
down  to  such  seeming  trifles  as  a  bright  look,  a  warm  response,  and  a 
patient  hearing  when  the  story  flags;    They  are  also  gifted  by  nature  with 

o2 
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that  peculiar  kind  of  intelligence  which  makes  the  eye  bright,  the  smile 
responsive,  and  the  whole  countenance  expressive  and  interesting,  whenever 
a  subject  calculated  to  excite  interest  is  brought  before  them ;  and  it  is  just 
this  intelligence,  accompanied  by  warmth  of  feeling,  and  earnestness  of 
heart,  which  gives  a  charm  to  ^e  companionship  of  the  most  agreeable 
women,  wherever  they  are  found. 

It  would  be  worth  almost  any  amount  of  trouble  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  female  education,  as  so  many  appear  to  be  in  the  present  day, 
i^  by  searching  they  could  find  out  how  best  to  cultivate  those  fiEu^ulties  in 
woman  which  make  her  the  joy  of  the  hearth.  For  it  must  be  confessed 
that  such  is  not  always  the  case,  even  with  the  highly  gifted,  and  highly 
taught.  Indeed  the  extremes  are  so  wide  which  mark  the  difiEerence  between 
a  woman  who  is  all  this,  and  one  who  is  the  opposite,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  education  could  haye  no  more  legitimate  object  than  to  promote  the  one 
and  avoid  the  other. 

We  are  told  in  the  present  day  that  education  should  be  solid  to  produce 
what  is  wanted,  that  women  should  be  well  groimded  in  learning,  and  well 
taught  in  science.  So  far  so  good.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  science,  and  learning,  and  solid  attainments,  in  all  cases,  and  to 
any  extent,  seeing  that  the  power  of  knowing  and  imderstanding  increases 
with  culture,  so  that  the  human  mind  is  able  to  take  in  almost  with- 
out limit. 

We  find,  however,  a  little  difficulty  in  this  respect,  that  the  joy  of  the 
hearth  seems  to  depend  less  upon  taking  in,  than  giving  out ;  and  besides 
this,  it  depends  in  great  measure  upon  giving  out  that  which  promotes  good 
humour,  cheerfulness,  and  intelligent  interest;  but  especially  upon  giving 
out  that  which  makes  the  members  of  the  fire-side  circle  happier  and  better. 
The  woman  who  can  best  keep  up  a  flow  of  lively  or  interesting  conversation 
at  home,  who  by  music,  or  pleasant  reading,  or  by  any  other  resource  for 
passing  the  time  at  once  rationally  and  agreeably,  can  beguile  her  husband 
and  sons  of  all  desire  to  escape  in  order  to  find  amusement  elsewhere,  is  a 
happy  woman,  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  her  education  has  been 
successful,  whatever  may  be  the  studies  which  it  has  embraced. 

That  peculiar  kind  of  joyfulness  which  makes  home  the  happiest  place  in 
all  the  world  is  not  the  mere  playfulness  of  childhood,  or  the  merriment  of 
riper  years.  There  is  something  in  this  joy  deeper  than  laughter,  more 
enduring  than  youth.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  privilege  of  old  age  to 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  this  joy ;  and  there  are  women  with  faded 
cheeks,  and  silver  hair,  whose  presence  in  the  fireside  circle  difPuses  a  glow 
of  happiness,  while  keeping  up  a  perpetual  interest  amongst  those  who 
habitually  share  their  companionship.  Neither  would  it  be  just  to  women 
who  possess  this  influence  to  speak  of  them  as  merely  amusing,  or  even 
charming.  Charming  people  do  not  always  make  us  happy,  and  amusement 
often  leayes  us  very  flat.  There  must  of  course  be  mind,  and  that  mind 
must  be  rich  in  thoughts,  perhaps  more  than  in  actual  knowledge.  There 
must  be  good  sense,  rather  than  genius,  and  good  taste  to  appreciate  what 
genius  produces. 

But  the  chief  riches  which  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  such  influence 
are  of  a  moral  nature.  They  belong  to  the  range  of  human  fideling, 
sentiment,  and  passion ;  as  such  they  make  up  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
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our  social  happiness,  or  misery ;  and  it  is  here,  especially,  that  woman  lives, 
and  mnst  live,  to  a  great  extent  apart  from  man.  It  is  of  no  use  arguing 
that  it  is  not  so.  Her  course  may  run  parallel  with  his,  like  the  footpath  by 
the  carriage-road,  but  it  will  lead  her  into  a  thousand  little  deviations  which 
he  knows  nothing  of;  sometimes  through  the  purple  meadow,  sometimes 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  sometimes  dropping  into  the  shady  hollow,  or 
crossing  the  rapid  brook,  while  he  plods  onward  along  the  great  highway, 
without  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,  one  half  of  those  disturbances  which 
make  her  hopeful  or  afraid,  delighted  or  distressed,  according  as  she  is 
affected  by  the  various  turnings,  changes,  or  openings  of  the  way.  Out  of 
this  peculiar  life  which  woman  lives,  and  must  live,  arise  influences  as 
peculiar,  which  she  may  use  for  good  or  evil,  for  happiness  or  misery. 

The  joy  of  the  hearth  does  not  arise  out  of  intellectual  attainments, 
although  there  could  be  no  joy  to  those  who  are  highly  educated  themselves 
in  diaring  their  social  hours  with  companions  deficient  in  such  advantages ; 
for  it  depends  much  more  upon  the  power  which  some  persons  possess  to  do 
us  good — ^not  certainly  to  rebuke,  or  correct  us — not  even  to  preach,  or 
dictate  to  us — but,  by  some  secret  of  good  in  themselves,  to  make  us  better, 
nobler,  and  consequently  happier.  There  may  be  amusement,  laughter, 
fun,  in  society  that  is  by  no  mecuis  improving,  nor  pleasant  in  recollection ; 
but  joy  has  a  deeper  foundation.  In  itself  it  is  purer,  and  more  intense ; 
but  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  it  belongs  to  home,  or  wherever  the  heart 
finds  rest. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  too  common  to  look  for  our  means  of  improvement,  or 
for  that  which  we  hope  wiU  do  us  good,  almost  entirely  abroad,  to  the 
pulpit,  or  the  lecture,  or  to  the  society  of  those  who  rank  above  us  in  what 
are  called  religious  attainments,  or  in  their  public  functions  as  religious 
teachers.  Hence  our  personal  carelessness  about  the  influence  of  home 
which  may  all  the  while  be  resting  in  our  own  hands ;  and  while  hurrying 
after  some  popular  speaker,  or  some  flEivourite  minister,  it  is  just  possible 
that  we  may  forget  to  contribute  to  that  joy  of  the  hearth  which  it  should  be 
ours  to  guard  and  maintain  as  carefully  as  the  vestal  virgins  of  old  main- 
tained the  fire  of  their  sacred  lamps. 

The  gifts  which  women  possess  especially  for  this  service  are  chiefly  their 
warm  sympathies  and  affections,  from  whence  they  seem  to  derive  a  kind  of 
intuitive  sense  of  the  things  around  them — sometimes  a  clear  insight  into 
character — a  perception  quick  as  thought  of  what  is  pleasing,  suitable,  or 
right,  and  the  contrary — a  fieunlity  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  and 
individuals ;  and  with  these  gifts  such  heights  and  depths  of  feeling,  accord- 
ing to  the  success  or  fEulure  of  their  personal  efforts  to  do  good,  or  to  make 
happy,  that  not  unfrequently  a  single  day  of  woman's  life  is  marked  by  an 
amount  of  experience  sufficient  for  the  lapse  of  years. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  that  separate  life  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made^a  dangerous  heritage,  for  evil  may  spring  out  of  it,  as  well  as 
good — ^yet  how  privileged  when  devoted  to  the  highest  uses — ^how  adapted  to 
the  promotion  of  that  joy  which  can  make  even  a  very  humble  home  the 
hi^piest  place  in  all  the  world  to  those  who  share  its  genial  intercourse ! 

But  we  know  best  from  whence  the  joy  of  the  hearth  is  derived  when  wo 
consider  what  is  remembered  most  affectionately,  and  most  reverently,  by 
those  who  are  far  distant,  or  long  absent  from  home,  and  especially  when 
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under  trying  ciroumstances.  When  the  young  sailor  for  the  first  time  feels 
himself  in  peril  of  his  life— when  he  finds  himself  brought  face  to  face  with 
death,  in  its  stem  aspect  of  furious  wind,  and  raging  sea,  what  does  he 
think  of  in  the  momentary  lull  of  the  storm,  when  it  seems  only  to  retreat  in 
order  to  gather  up  fresh  power  of  destruction  ?  He  thinks  of  his  father's 
hearth — ^the  home  of  his  childhood — ^but  most  of  all  of  the  mother  whose 
smile  made  the  light  of  that  home — the  mother  who  first  taught  bim  to  pray. 
And  when  he  lands  on  a  foreign  shore,  amongst  companions  who  care  for 
little  but  the  wild  excitement  of  the  passing  hour,  he  whose  mother  and 
sisters  in  the  far  off  home  of  his  childhood  kept  always  burning  the  sacred 
lamp  of  domestic  joy  will  think  of  them  in  their  mingled  sweetness  and 
dignity  of  character;  and,  restrained  by  this  remembrance,  will  shrink  from 
those  forms  of  vice  which  others  may  think  lightly  of,  because  they  are 
indulged  in  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  amongst  a  people  who  can  never  tell. 

Stronger  than  any  bond  whieh  can  be  imposed  from  without  is  the 
influence  of  a  high  tone  of  Christian  morality  at  home,  by  which  I  would 
be  understood  to  mean  the  consistent  canning  out  of  the  principles  and 
the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  familiar  circumstances  of  private  life — not 
ostentatioiisly,  nor  by  too  frequent  talking  about  those  principles^  or  even 
about  the  great  Teacher  himself,  but  by  being  so  baptized  into  His  Spirit, 
that  the  joy  of  communion  with  Him,  as  the  fountain  of  joy,  shall  pervade 
the  whole  course  of  individual,  and  of  home  experience. 

Even  then  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  there  should  be  no  darken- 
ing of  the  domestic  hearth — no  shortcoming  in  the  service  of  love — ^no 
stumbling  in  the  path  of  duty.  But  with  the  darkening  of  the  hearth  thoro 
will  be  union  of  effort,  each  to  do  their  part  in  restoring  the  joy  of  the 
hearth ;  with  the  shortcoming  there  will  be  mutual  forgiveness,  and  hope  of 
better  things  in  time  to  come ;  with  the  stumbling  there  will  be  many  hands 
held  out  to  help  in  the  good  work  of  final  recovery ;  and  so,  with  all  these, 
perhaps  a  closer  union  of  heart  and  life,  and  a  stronger  bond  of  family 
affection  will  arise  out  of  that  very  weakness  which  makes  the  members  of  a 
happy  family  truly  bearers  of  eaCh  other's  burdens,  and  helpers  of  one 
another's  joy.  Sabah  8.  Ellis. 


Uistts  to  ®Ili  SAtttixiQ^f^msit^. 

BAKEB  STEEET,  ENFIELD.* 

«Ths  lies  this  week  ore  abominable."  So  said  the  WeMy  Intdligeticery 
for  July  26th,  1659.  A  further  reference  to  the  falsehoods  which  chagrined 
our  ancient  editor  a  limited  space  will  prohibit.  Lower  down  the  newspage, 
however,  is  an  announcement  more  interesting — The  military  have  been 
ordered  <nii  into  9ome  parU  of  Middlesex  for  public  iafety.  This  refers  directly 
to  Enfield;  for  in  Enfield,  during  the  Interregnum,  the  inhabitants,  for  a 
former  peaceable  mien  and  rural  industry,  suddenly  substituted  old  scythes, 
rickety  muskets,  and  country-made  bludgeons;  with  which  instruments, 

•  We  gladly  acknowledge  oar  obligations  to  the  Bey.  S.  J.  Smith  for  the  kindly 
readineas  with  which  he  communicated  all  available  information  respecting  this 
ancient  society. 
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joined  to  tlireateiungs  of  worso  things  to  como,  they  choso  to  manifest  a 
sapromo  contempt  for  the  Long  Pai*liament*8  graver  statutes.  The  truth  is, 
the  House  of  Commons  had  only  recently  decided  that  the  7,600  acres  com- 
prising Enfield  Chase  should  be  parcelled  out  and  disposed  of.  This  was 
partially  effected;  the  purchasers  were  snugly  housed  upon  their  little 
estates,  when  "the  rude  people  of  Enfield,"  deeming  themselves  somewhat 
pharisaically  the  truest  interpreters  of  justice,  invaded  the  territory ,  uprooted 
the  hedges,  filled  in  the  ditches,  and,  to  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  theii 
hungry  cattle,  turned  them  into  the  growing  com.  Indeed,  as  a  contempo- 
rary broadside  declares,  the  populace  behaved  "more  Hke  barbarous  Irish 
rebels  "  than  lieges  of  the  royal  town.  Several  townsmen  were  killed  while 
fighting  the  soldiers ;  and,  again,  many  of  the  latter  wore  captured,  one 
committed  for  trial  by  a  confederate  "justice."  Both  the  military  officers 
and  the  civilians  carried  their  quarrel  into  the  Parliament  Ilouse ;  and  tho 
printed  petitions  which  emanated  from  either  side  are  yet  extant.  The 
inhabitants,  moreover,  published  a  pamphlet,  wherein  their  wrongs  wore 
fully  explained.  But,  justly  or  uiyustly,  Enfield  Chase  has  passed  away 
from  the  people's  possession.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  alarm  which  its 
division  awakened,  since  the  pastural  rights  were  so  rich  an  inheritance,  that 
their  confiscation  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  tho  ruin  of  two  hundred 
families.  To  counteract  tho  unfavourable  impression  our  allusion  to  this 
local  civil  war  may  reasonably  produce,  it  is  only  common  fairness  to  say, 
that  to  survey  the  congregations  which  Sabbath  by  Sabbath  now  assemble 
in  Enfield,  will  be  to  discover  not  the  faintest  trace  of  such  a  ferocious 
ancestry. 

Enfield,  or  Infen,  old  Norden  says — probably  nobody  believes  him, — 
derives  its  name  from  surrounding  marshes.  From  Edward  I.  and  James  I. 
charters  were  obtained  for  a  twice-a-week  market  and  two  autumnal  fairs. 
A  costermonger's  stall  set  up  on  Saturdays,  and  a  demoralising  annual 
pleasure  fair,  is  about  all  that  now  remain  to  commemorate  tho  King's 
generosity.  As  most  people  know,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  one  time 
inhabited  tho  supposed  Manor  House.  A  letter  of  hers  dated  from  that  placo 
is  yet  extant  (Harl.  MSS.  6988).  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  there  is  also  a 
sermon,  whioh  her  Boyal  Highness  translated  at  Enfield,  and  presented,  as 
a  new  year's  present,  to  King  Edward.*  In  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  Dr. 
XJmdale  occupied  this  mansion,  and  his  gardens  contained  "  tho  greatest  and 

*  As  their  town  retains  the  old  residence  of  '*the  Virgin  Qaeen,"  it  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  that  the  chivalrous  inhabitanta  would  have  long 
ago  safaecribed  sufficient  funds  for  porchasing  this  historical  relic,  with  its 
flombre-I«okiDg  cedar,  which  yet  so  bravely  lifts  its  aged  head  aloft.  After  our  old 
meeting-house,  the  next  object  of  interest  is  this  mansion.  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  place  as  it  should  be ;  kept  by  an  amiable  grey -haired  couple —prompted  by  their 
good  tempers  to  be  talkative, — whose  sole  duty,  of  course,  would  consist  of  showing 
visitors  the  room,  still,  we  believe,  preserved  as  Elizabeth  left  it  This  apartment 
should  be  pencilled  from  floor  to  ceiling  by  the  autographs  of  visitors,  for  such 
names  are  always  interesting,  even  when  nothing  beyond  John  Jones  or  Mary 
Smith.  There  are,  however,  none  of  these  things  at  Enfield;  and  we,  there- 
fore, infer  that  the  townspeople  are  a  prosaic  people.  Indeed,  £b'zal>cth's 
palace  is  metamorphosed  into  the  most  prosaic  of  English  institutions— a  boys' 
BchooL 
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choicest  collection  of  plants  that  was,  jx^rhaps,  anywhere  in  this  land."     To 
antiquaries,  the  church  and  school-house  will  be  found  attractive. 

No  metropolitan  suburb  surpasses  Enfield  in  salubrity  or  picturesque- 
ness.*  In  former  years,  the  list  of  burials  was  lengthened  by  numbers  of 
ailing  visitors  whom  the  pure  atmosphere,  high  gravelly  soil,  and  pretty 
landscape,  had  sufficed  to  attract.  Nonconformity  has  apparently  a  firm 
hold  of  the  population ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  old  meeting  now  under  notice, 
there  are  two  other  chapels  of  corresponding  denomination,!  a  prosperous 
Baptist  interest,  and  two  Methodist  churches. 

As  we  loiter  about  the  ancient  church,  imagination  transports  us  into  the 
past — ^to  Black  Bartholomew,  1662.  Strange  words  are  heard,  and  a  strange 
form  is  seen.  The  vicar,  Daniel  Manning,  is  telling  his  people,  with  some 
emotion,  he  shall  meet  them  there  no  more.  Hearts  wore  heavy,  eyes  wore 
tearful,  upon  that  memorable  Sunday  in  Enfield  Church;  for  the  people 
loved  and  admired  good  Daniel  Manning  no  less  than  they  did  his  scholarly 
and  eloquent  sermons.  Whether  this  pastor  first  marshalled  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Neither  is  it  known  how  Manning  fiGired  amidst 
the  common  aiOiiction.  This  much  is  known :  he  was  laid  to  rest  m  Enfield 
Churchyard  during  the  spring  of  1666 — a  year  in  which  the  Aldermanbury 
pastor,  Edmund  Calamy,  likewise  died  in  Enfield. 

Whoever  in  those  days  of  persecution  may  have  been  their  leader,  common 
trouble  taught  the  Enfield  Dissenters  to  drop  minor  differences,  and  strongly 
unite  for  a  common  cause.  Not  possessing  a  meeting-house,  they  assembled 
when  and  where  they  were  able.  Oovemment  agents  were  ever  on  the  alert 
to  disturb  their  gatherings.  Whether  they  met  at  early  morning,  or  during 
canonical  hours ;  whether  they  congregated  in  a  townsman's  parlour,  or  in  a 
farmer's  houseplace  at  Four  Tree  Hill,  they  were  constantiy  exposed  to 
interruption.  A  break  in  this  monotony  of  trial  occurred  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  Charles's  Indulgence  in  1672.  In  that  year,  a  Christian  Church  of 
various  denominations  was  fonned,  of  which  Obadiah  Hughes  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  pastor. 

An  old  painting  of  this  divine  is  extant,  and  an  engraved  copy  is  inserted 
in  the  Noncof^formM*  Memorial.     If  not  exactiy  handsome,  the  face  is 

*  Notwithstanding  its  healthy  dtaation,  the  town  has  suffered  from  many  severe 
attacks  of  plagae.  In  1782,  the  register  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  result  of 
this  investigation  may  be  seen  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  In  1603,  no 
less  than  187  died  of  the  plague.  The  outbreak  of  1625  carried  off  67 ;  yet  during 
the  great  year  1665,  the  scourge  was  only  fatal  to  55  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
communion  plate  was  stolen  from  the  church  in  December,  1785.  One  chalice  was 
taken  which  had  been  preserved  since  1592.  For  particulars  see  the  Oentleman'a 
Magaxint,  vol.  Iv. 

t  These  were  originally  one ;  and  the  present  church  was  founded  in  1780.  The 
chapel  was  erected  by  Mr.  Dupont,  of  the  Castle  and  Falcon,  Aldersgate-street,  and 
vras  opened  on  Wednesday,  June  the  7th,  in  the  year  noted.  Tavern-keepers  are 
so  seldom  church-builders,  that  when  one  is  found  who  departed  from  the  beaten 
track  of  his  brethren,  his  name  at  least  deserves  honourable  mention.  Messrs. 
Woodgate  and  Midley  opened  the  building  by  two  sermons,  each  being  ninety 
minutes  Ion;;.  Yet,  abundant  as  was  the  mental  fare,  it  was  supplemented  by  a  no 
less  substantial  repast,  of  a  different  nature,  at  the  George  Inn.  Sylvanns  Urban 
chronicled  the  events  of  that  day,  therefore  see  the  Ofntieman*s  Ifagazinet  voL  1. 
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pleaaingly  intelligent.  The  want  of  a  beard  gives  a  slightly  effeminato  hue, 
"^hich  a  crop  of  luxuriant  ringlets,  parted  down  the  centre,  and  touching  the 
flkouldera,  aids  to  intensify. 

George  Hughes,  Obadiah's  father,  was  a  weU-known  west  country  minister. 
Family  circamstances,  in  an  age  not  very  free  from  superstitions,  brought 
him  into  some  repute.  His  mother  had  been  married  three  times,  yet  George 
was  her  only  child,  and  she  completed  her  fifty-second  year  before  her  son 
was  bom.  This  George  became  an  indefatigable  Evangelist  at  Oxford  and 
All  Hallows,  Bread-street,  successively.  His  success,  indeed,  excited  the  ire 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  so  that  Hughes  remained  silenced  and  unsettled,  until 
presented  by  the  BusseUs  with  the  living  of  Tavistock.  At  Tavistock,  the 
pastor's  experience  was  analogous  to  that  of  Baxter  at  Kidderminster.  The 
people  were  wonderfully  reclaimed  from  indifference  or  profeineness,  and  so 
raised  intellectually  that  many  of  them  became  Christian  ministers.  Having 
been  bom  in  1637,  the  friture  Enfield  pastor  was  nurtured  ami^t  such  sur- 
roundings. Through  sympathising  with  the  popular  cause,  the  fiimily  neces- 
sarily steered  when  the  civil  wars  commenced.  The  Royalists  marched  into 
Tavistock,  and  turned  that  place  into  a  citadel.  The  vicar  retired  with  his 
dependants  to  Exeter,  but  fled  to  Coventry  when  the  £ing*s  forces  likewise 
oocapied  Exeter.  Eventually,  Hughes  was  presented  with  the  living  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Plymouth.  War's  alarm  soon  followed  him  there.  Plymouth 
bravely  repelled  the  cavalier  attacks;  and  during  the  siege,  Master 
Hughes's  manse  was  a  Puritan  rendezvous,  for  there  numbers  were  sheltered 
who,  to  escape  military  insult,  had  travelled  into  the  town.  This  was  in 
1644.  Times  of  comparative  peace  succeeded,  and  while  Hughes  was  labour- 
ing on,  his  son,  the  youthful  Obadiah,  was  being  carefally  disciplined  in  that 
brave  Puritan  school,  upon  the  fame  of  which  his  afker  life  was  destined  to 
shed  additional  lustre.  Black  Bartholomew  quickly  followed  the  Bestora- 
tion ;  yet  a  week  prior  to  the  day  of  secession,  the  trimming  Corporation 
dismissed  from  his  cure  their  former  j>ro^^,  and  both  father  and  son  were 
for  a  time  imprisoned. 

When  the  Enfield  Dissenters  sought  a  competent  leader,  they  found  in 
Obadiah  Hughes  a  man  who,  in  all  respects,  suited  them,  and  one  who 
merited  their  honour  and  love.  He  was  devoted,  amiable,  and  generous ;  he 
was  a  laborious  student,  and,  for  those  days,  was  a  polished  gentleman. 
Besides  such  personal  attractions,  the  pastor  had  Howe  for  a  brother-in- 
law,*  so  that  his  connexions  and  abilities  would  have  secured  for  hiTp  a 
place  among  his  London  compeers  had  he  chosen  to  forsake  his  station  of 
self-denial  in  Enfield. 

Obadiah's  youthfol  discipline  thoroughly  seasoned  him  to  the  times,  and, 
iiierefore»  he  was  never  found  flinching  in  dismay  from  pains  and  hardships. 
The  eve  of  taking  his  degree,  after  a  laborious  preparation,  was  the  time 
which  his  enemies  chose  for  expelling  him  from  the  University ;  and  that 
action  was  merely  a  prelude  to  other  malicious  machinations.  He  was 
vigilantly  watched,  and  suffered  both  in  London  and  country  prisons ;  yet 

*  "  Master  Howe  was  married  to  Master  (George)  Hughes's  daughter,  a  mild- 
eyed  gentlewoman,  and,  what  I  would  have  all  female  folk,  soft- voiced,  and  a 
great  peacemaker.  Mistress  Howe  has  so  lovely  a  soul  informing  hers,  that  the 
first  time  I  beheld  her,  I  likened  her  to  those  modest  flowers  which  love  best  the 
shade."— Tnm52otM  Times. 
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tho  sum  total  of  this  harassing  persecution  never  sufficed  to  intimidate,  much 
less  to  divert  him  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  It  is  not  plainly  stated 
in  what  year  Hughes  settled  in  Enfield.  The  Church  Becords  tdl  us  he 
died  in  January,  1702,  afber  a  fifteen  years'  pastorate.  Other  accounts  make 
it  appear  he  engaged  himself  to  the  people  at  the  date  of  the  general  Indul- 
gence of  1672.  His  two  sons,  John  and  George,  took  up  their  father's 
profession.  The  former  was  statioiied  at  Canterbury,  tho  latter  planted  the 
Nonconformist  church  at  Ware. 

Space  will  allow  only  a  little  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  succeeding 
Enfield  ministers.  John  Conder,  who  succeeded  Hughes,  supplied  for  four 
years.  In  1709,  came  John  Bradley,  whose  eighteen  years'  pastorate  the 
people  well  appreciated.  Qe  died  in  1726,  and  was  followed  by  William 
Budii,  whose  connexion  with  the  church  was  extended  to  1775,  when  he  re- 
signed, and  died  two  years  subsequently.  Five  lecturers  assisted  through 
consecutive  p'eriods — e,g.,  Benjamin  Axford,  John  Heap,  Timothy  Laugher* 
John  Howell,  and  Joshua  Stafford. 

Of  these  Timothy  Laugher  w£is  a  prominent  preacher,  and  as  Dr.  Kippis's 
most  valued  friend,  was  a  man  in  high  favour  among  the  Dissenting  literati 
of  those  days.  Bom  at  Worcester  in  1724,  he  was  trained  from  childhood 
for  his  sacred  profession.  Ho  was  educated  at  Northampton  by  Dr. 
Doddridge.  His  first  charge  was  at  Stamford,  and  during  his  stay  in  that 
town,  he  apparently  annihilated,  for  the  time  being,  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
among  his  Anglican  neighbours.  In  1750,  Laugher  remove<l  to  Nailsworth, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  two  years  later,  he  accepted  the  Enfield  lectureship. 
In  1759,  he  went  to  Batcliffe,  and  finally  settled  at  Hackney,  and  there  ho 
died,  on  tho  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day,  in  October,  1769. 

In  1772,  Thomas  Wheally  was  ordained  co-pastor.  Close  application 
impaired  his  constitution,  and  he  died,  while  taking  a  holiday,  in  tho 
summer  of  1775.  John  Fuller,  who  succeeded,  resigned  in  1779,  and 
eventually  relinquished  the  ministry  on  account  of  non-success.  Next  camo 
Sayer  Walker,  who,  after  twelve  years'  labour,  lost  his  voice,  and  conse- 
quently retired.  Two  others,  Messrs.  Thomas,  1791-97,  and  Morell,  1798- 
1800,  were  both  disabled  by  failing  health.  Another  (Barfield),  1800-6, 
lies  in  the  churchyard.  William  Brown,  1807-31,  was  an  able  scholar, 
who  published  several  pieces,  and  his  sudden  death  in  tho  last-named  year 
greatly  shocked  his  people.  Messrs.  Hull  and  Bussell,  <dia$  Clout,  next 
followed.  The  first  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  yecur.  The  latter  died  in 
1846,  and  tho  particulars  of  his  life  are  omitted  because  our  allotted  space 
is  exhausted. 

The  present  chapel  is  the  third  erected  upon  the  same  site,  and,  in  fdtuTQ 
times,  it  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  Mr.  Smith's  successful  pastorate. 
The  original  meeting-house  gave  place  to  the  one  recently  demolished  in 
1702.  The  lease  expired  in  1732,  but  a  fine  of^lOO  obtained  a  renewal,  and 
a  vestry  was  then  added.  In  1752,  the  freehold  was  purchased  for  £200. 
One  hundred  and  ten  years  later,  the  existing  building  was  provided. 
The  pastor,-  therefore,  has  been  made  the  happy  instrument  of  arresting  the 
process  of  death  which  had  set  in,  and  of  restoring  to  the  Church  a  healthy 
prosperity  which  tho  times  of  old  never  saw  surpassed. 

G.  H.  P, 
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As  speech  is  tiie  nunor  of  thonglit,  so  tho  same  word  expresses  the  proper 
object  and  chief  treasure  of  the  intellect,  and  the  most  essential  virtue  of 
q>eech — ^mcTH.  But  the  idea  for  which  this  comprehensiTe  word  stands 
must  needs  yary,  according  as  it  is  applied,  to  thought  or  to  language. 
Truth  intellectual  is  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  hot  Truth  TOrbal 
is  the  coirespondenoe  of  words  with  thoughts.  The  one  is  just  judgment, 
the  other  is  honest  utterance.  As  the  former  is  opposed  to  error,  so  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  falsehood. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  a  yery  secondary  matter,  whether  a  man's 
words  accurately  correspond  with  his  thoughts,  compared  with  the  question 
whether  his  thoughts  correspond  with  the  reality  of  outward  things.    In 
point  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  case.     Truth  is  above  all  price ;  but  truth- 
fulness is  more  precious  still.     Man's  moral  faculties,  not  his  intellectual, 
are  the  highest  part  of  his  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  he  will  at  last  soar  or 
sink  to  his  own  place.    It  is  bad,  for  himself  and  for  others,  for  a  man  to  be 
ignorant ;   it  is  worse  for  him  to  be  a  liar.    As  for  as  concerns  others, 
indeed,  when  we  take  the  case  of  those  splendid  intellects  some  few  score  of 
which  have  done  the  main  part  of  the  work  of  thinking  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,   the  results  of  their  discoveries  and  inventions  are  so  vast  and 
fruitful,  that  their  personal  moral  character  (of  which  truthfulness  is  the 
chief  index)  seems  comparatively  of  no  consequence;  especially  as  great 
thinkers  so  often  take  little  part  in  active  life,  but  stand  aloof  on  the  shore, 
while  they  fling  their  precious  thoughts  into  the  broad  deep  stream  of 
commerce,  politics,  and  industry.      But  to  judge  fairly,  we  must  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  influence  of  goodness  on  as  grand  a  scale  and  as 
powerfolly  manifested  in  action.     Would  not  it  have  been  a  greater  benefit 
to  England  and  to  mankind  to  have  had,  two  centuries  ago,  a  second 
St.  Paul,  than  to  have  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  ?     After  all,  the 
attempts  to  draw  any  such  comparison  justly  is  rendered  vain  by  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  intellectual  excellence  is  so  much  more  easily  com- 
municable than  that  of  moral.  Knowledge  is  as  light,  which  spreads  from  one 
horizon  to  the  other  at  the  moment  of  sunrise;  goodness  as  life,  which  must 
take  root  to  grow.     The  one  is  like  flame,  easily  communicable ;  the  other 
like  purity,  incommunicable.     One  taper  might  set  all  London  on  fire ;  but 
all  the  snows  of  winter  would  not  make  white  one  soiled  snow-flake. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  this  question  of  transference  to  others,  or  influence 
on  them,  and  looking  at  the  two  things  as  possessions  or  attributes  of  any 
one  mind  or  of  mankind  at  large, — ^truth  intellectual,  or  knowledge,  and  truth 
of  utterance,  or  honesty  in  speech, — ^beyond  question  the  last  outweighs  the 
first.     If  the  choice  were  possible,  that  to-morrow  every  Englishman  and 
woman,  youth  and  maiden,  should  either  become  possessed  of  so  much  in- 
tellectual culture  as  to  be  able  not  simply  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  to 
understand  Tennyson,  Froude,  and  Sbuart  Mill,  write  leaders  for  newspapers, 
and  keep  banking  accounts ;  [or  else  (statesmen  included)  should  become 
unchangeably  and  fSoarlessly  truthfdl,  and  incapable  of  falsehood, — ^would 
any  true  and  wise  lover  of  his  country  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  choose  the 
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latter  ?  Is  there  any  doubt  which  would  contribute  most  to  the  happiness, 
and  in  the  end  to  the  honour,  greatness,  and  security  of  England  P  For 
my  own  part,  I  hesitate  not  to  belieye  that  eyen  in  intellectual  and  material 
progress  such  a  nation,  if  such  there  were,  must,  in  a  yery  few  generations, 
distance  all  competitors,  unless  it  raised  the  other  nations  to  riyals  by 
transforming  them  into  its  own  likeness. 

Let  this  be  as  it   may,  truthfulness,  eyen  in  the  yery  moderate  and 
imperfect  degree  in  which  it  obtains  in  the  most  Christian'  and  ciyilised 
nations,  is  the  most  yital  bond  of  society.      Priyate  friendship  and  loye  rest 
on  our  trust  in  the  word  of  those  we  loye.    If  you  loye  a  person  whom  you 
know  to  be  &lse,  it  is  because  you  persuade  yourself  that  although  false  to 
others  he  is  true  to  you, — ^means  what  he  says  and  will  keep  his  promise. 
True  friendship  between  incurable  liars  is  inconceiyable.      In  like  manner 
commerce  rests  on  credit, — i.e.,  on  the  belief  that  as  a  rule   men    in 
business  attach  so  much  yalue,  if  not  to  honesty  itself,  at  least  to  the 
reputation  of  honesty,  that  they  mean  what  they  say  and  will  keep  their 
promises.    The  great  commerce  of  England  has  yery  largely  been  reared  on 
the  belief  that  **  the  word  of  an  Englishman  '*  was  to  be  trusted.     The 
growth  among  ourselyes  and  among  foreign  nations  of  suspicion — the  con- 
yiction  that  English  men  of  business  are  not  more  truthfrd  than  their 
neighbours,  that  articles  are  commonly  not  what  they  are  stated  to  be,  in 
quality  or  measure,  that  adyertisements  are,  as  a  rule,  false,  and  that  a 
promise  to  pay  is  yery  likely  to  be  worth  only  the  paper  it  is  written  upon — 
iB,  to  a  yery  alarming  extent,  driying  our  goods  out  of  markets  which  we 
once  commanded,  and  paral3r6ing  the  springs  of  home  industry.    Thus  He 
who  has  ordained  speech  to  be  the  mirror  of  thought,  has  obliged  us,  under 
tremendous  and  wide-reaching  penalties,  both   on  the  indiyidual  and  on 
society,  to  make  it  a  futhful  mirror.     Eyen  those  milder  forms  of  untruth- 
fulness in  which  many  persons  indulge  who  would  shrink  frx>m  telling  a 
wilful  lie ;  habitual  inaccuracy,  imaginatiye  exaggeration,  carelessness  as  to 
exactness  in  details,  entail,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  are  indulged,  the 
terrible  penalties  of  falsehood : — loss  of  credit  and  decay  of  the  power  of 
disceming  and  speaking  truth.      Of  all  yices,  lying  is  perhaps  that  which 
most  thoroughly  and  incurably  debases    a  man's  character,  bringing  a 
canker  into  his  conscience,  a  diy  rot  into  the  yery  timbers  of  his  souL    No 
other  is  more  certainly  and  hatefWy  opposite  to  the  character  of  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  it  is  *'  impossible  "  for  Him  to  He. 

Quite  distinct  from  both  intellectual  and  yerbal  truth  is  p&ACncAL  truth. 
It  is  conyersant  not  with  knowledge  or  with  speech,  but  with  conduct  It  is 
right  judgment,  not  as  to  what  the  facU  are,  or  what  the  words  mean,  but  as 
to  what  the  circumstances  require, — ^what  ougJd  to  be  done.  In  any  circum- 
stances there  are  many  wrong  things — more  or  less  wrong — and  one  right  or 
best  thing  to  be  done.  Under  which  word  '*  right''  or  **  best, "  we  some- 
times mean  wisest,  most  expedient  to  attain  some  good  or  ayert  some  eyil; 
sometimes  morally  right,  binding  as  duty,  irrespectiye  of  consequences. 
Yet  these  two  meanings  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  so  blended  that 
our  judgment  of  duty  must  be  determined,  wholly  or  partly,  by  conse- 
quences. It  is  always  right  to  do  a  wise  thing,  and  wrong  to  do  a  foolish 
thing.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  rule  holds  only  so  feur  as  our  notions  of 
wise  and  foolish  are  regulated  by  that  highest  standard  according  to  which  in 
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the  long-TTin,  expediency  and  duty,  happiness  and  virtue,  coalesce.  Hence, 
again,  it  often  happens,  that  in  the  infinite  complication  of  human  affiedrs, 
the  yast  variety-  of  possible  or  probable  consequences,  and  the  absence  of  any 
dear  knowledge  of  the  future,  we  are  thrown  back  on  those  rules  of  duly 
which  are  simple  and  universal.  Happily  for  us  it  is  commonly  much  easier 
to  disoover  duty  than  to  calculate  consequences ;  and  half  the  perplexities  of 
life  may  be  avoided  by  holding  fast  to  the  plain  axiom  that  we  must  always, 
and  at  all  costs,  speak  what  is  true,  and  do  what  is  right. 

Divine  truth  is  what  in  Scripture  is  dalled  th£  truth.  It  is  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God ;  right  judgment  concerning  His  character.  His  will. 
His  dealings  with  us  and  purpose  and  disposition  towards  us ;  and  so  much 
of  His  attributes  as  can  be  objects  of  human  knowledge.  Necessarily  ^the 
loftiest  of  all  knowledges,  it  is  also  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
needful,  and  the  most  certain.  Intelleotual  and  practical  truth  coincide  so 
perfectly  in  this  highest  region  (as  light  with  heat  and  force  in  the  sunbeam) 
that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  Scripture  but  may  be  presented  in  the  practical 
form  of  either  duty  or  motive.  Truth  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible  not  as  a 
^peculation,  but  as  a  message,  a  history,  a  promise,  a  command.  The 
intellect  is  dealt  with  through  the  heart ;  and  again,  the  will,  conscienoe,  and 
affections  are  reached  through  the  understanding  and  imagination.  The 
strongest  and  subtlest  intellect  may  tax  all  its  energies  to  the  utmost  in  syste- 
matising  the  intellectual  truths  which  form  the  skeleton  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing. Tet  a  little  child  can  recognise  the  fair  unveiled  face  of  truth  smiling 
on  him  in  the  sacred  pages ;  and  the  things  which  are  hid  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  are  revealed  to  babes. 

Truthfulness — veracity  and  trustworthiness  of  verbal  testimony,  is 
invested  with  an  importance  in  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  make  the  Bible  a  imique  book.  The  **  truth  of  Gk>d  "  is 
made  the  resting-place  for  the  soul,  and  the  basis  of  religion.  One  of  the 
highest  characters  claimed  for  the  Bedeemer  of  men  is  that  of  **  the  Faithful 
and  True  Witness."  Our  entire  belief,  hope,  and  duty,  waiving  what  is 
highest  and  most  enduring,  is  suspended  on  the  one  plain  axiom  that ''  if  we 
receive  the  witness  of  man,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  makes  the  truth  of  what  is  spoken  quite  as 
essentially  important  as  the  truthfulness  of  the  speaker ;  and  gives  not  the 
faintest  countenance  to  the  assertion  that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes, 
so  that  his  belief  be  honest.  Nowhere  is  the  deep  harmony  of  the  Bible 
with  the  universe  and  with  man's  spiritual  nature  more  wonderfully  manifest 
than  in  this ;  that  it  builds  all  human  well-being  and  well-doing  on  these 
two  piUars, — ^Truth  and  Trust ;  promising  the  highest  discoveries  of  truth 
not  to  bare  intellect,  but  to  man's  whole  nature,  when  engaged  in  its  pursuit 
and  submissive  to  its  sway.  **  If  any  man  wiU  do  His  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  " — "  He  that  lovoth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love." 

E.  B.  COXDER. 
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Onx  way  of  helping  on  this  great  idea  of  our  modem  time  is  calling  otir^ 
selves  by  our  right  name.  As  we  are  Free,  ought  we  not  to  call  ourselves 
Free  Churches?     Why  should  we  go  on  contentedly  bearing  the  terms 
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Nonconfonnists  or  Dissenters  ?  Were  these  not  applied  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  conyenient,  thongh  not  complimentary,  and  accepted  by  ns  as 
nsefiil,  more  than  ornamental  P  If  we  do  not  conform  to  Established  parish 
churches,  neither  do  they  conform  to  us ;  and  though  we  dissent  from  them, 
do  they  not  quite  as  much  dissent  fr^m  us  ?  What  is  dissenting  but  differ- 
iiig  ^  yot  when  two  differ,  why  should  one  be  stigmatised  more  than  the 
other  as  the  differer  F  Is  there  anything  preferable  in  the  politer  epithet 
newly  devised  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  "  pious  yariers  from  the  church,"  when 
they  do  not  yary  from  the  church  more  than  the  church  yaries  from  them  ? 
When  one  half  of  the  population  dissents  from  the  other,  why  should  only 
one  of  the  two  be  named  the  Dissenter  P  What  is  the  good  of  such  a  name  ? 
Is  it  of  any  utility,  or  of  any  credit  to  the  persons  or  their  principles  ?  Docs 
it  not  hide  and  hinder  the  great  Evangelical  or  Ecclesiastical  truths  wo 
believe  P  It  is  high  time  to  disown  these  misleading  by- words  of  reproach 
that  have  stuck  to  us  long  enough,  and  drop  them  quietly  into  oblivion  as 
nicknames  of  the  past,  to  be  cast  aside  and  used  no  more,  like  old  clothes 
worn  out  and  done  with.  Let  us  choose  a  name  for  ourselves.  Let  us  have 
one  with  a  meaning  both  just  and  good.  Lot  us  adopt  the  name  Free  Church- 
men. It  is  already  used  by  some,  and  is  well  understood.  As  Free  Church- 
men, we  bear  an  honourable  title.  It  is  also  honest,  for  it  teaches  a  great 
truth.  It  is  wise,  for  every  time  it  is  uttered  it  proclaims  a  great  principle. 
Bepeated  on  all  suitable  or  possible  occasions  by  one  half  of  ttie  Churches  of 
England,  it  will  help  to  stimulate  the  other  half  to  attain  the  same  great 
right. — ^Extracted  from  **Pree  Churches  in  Chard  and  the  Neighbourhood," 
by  the  Eev.  H.  M.  Gunn. 


TIME  AND  ETEENITY. 

It  is  not  Time  that  flies  ; 

'Tis  we,  'tis  we  are  flying ; 
It  is  not  Life  that  dies ; 

'Tis  we,  'tis  we  are  dying. 
Time  and  eternity  are  one ; 
Time  is  eternity  begun : 
Life  changes,  yet  without  decay; 
'Tis  we  alone  who  pass  away. 

It  is  not  Truth  that  flies ; 

'Tis  we,  'tis  we  are  flying : 
It  is*not  Faith  that  dies ; 

'Tis  we,  'tis  we  are  dying. 
O,  ever-during  faith  and  truth. 
Whose  youth  is  age,  whose  age  is  youth ! 
Twin  stars  of  immortality. 
Ye  cannot  perish  from  our  sky. 
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It  is  not  Hope  that  flies ; 

'Tis  we,  'tis  we  are  flying : 
It  is  not  Love  that  dies ; 

'Tis  wo,  'tis  we  are  dying. 
Twin  streams,  that  haye  in  Heayen  your  birth, 
Te  glide  in  gentle  joy  through  earth. 
We  fade  like  flowers  beside  you  sown ; 
Ye  are  still  flowing,  flowing  on. 

Yet  we  but  die  to  liye ; 

It  is  from  death  we're  flying : 
For  oyer  liyes  our  life ; 

Eor  us  there  is  no  dying. 

We  die  but  as  the  spring-bud  dies, 

In  summer's  golden  glow  to  rise. 

These  be  our  days  of  April  bloom ; 

Our  July  is  beyond  the  tomb.  H.  Bovab. 


STfie  i&ebelation  of  3#ato  in  Scripture."*^ 

This  is  an  able  book  on  a  yery  important  subject.  There  is  a  preyailing 
tendency  in  our  day  to  refer  eyerything  in  the  processes  of  nature  to  the 
power  and  presence  of  law,  and  justly  so.  But  not  a  few  of  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  natural  science  haye  giyen  more  or  less  eyidence  of  a  desire 
to  enthrone  law  at  the  expense  of  the  soyereignty  of  the  Great  Lawgiyer. 
This  of  course  can  only  tend  to  practical  Atheism.  Against  such  a  tendency 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  re^^ntly  gaye  to  the  world  his  admirable  treatise  on  the 
*'  Beign  of  Law  "  in  the  material  uniyerse,  showing  beautifully  and  clearly 
the  ezerdse  of  the  will  and  wisdom  of  a  personal  and  perfect  Lawgiyer  in 
tiie  yaried  processes  of  nature.  If  law  is  thus  to  be  traced  oyorywhere 
throughout  the  natural  or  physical  world,  is  its  presence  to  be  ignored  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world?  If  there  is  law  for  the  orderly  reyolution  of 
planets,  for  the  floating  of  clouds,  the  deposit  of  dew,  and  the  formation  of 
tiie  wings  of  birds,  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  under  the  goyemment  of 
Qod,  as  a  moral  Buler,  there  is  law  for  the  guidance  of^  human  conduct,  and 
the  formation  of  man's  character  as  a  moral  being?  The  moral  and 
spiritual  sphere  is,  indeed,  altogether  different  from  the  natural  and 
physical,  and  the  presence  of  law  in  the  one  cannot  be  tested  or  known  by  the 
same  kind  of  eyidence  as  in  the  other.  But  to  a  philosophical  mind,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  Ohristian  one,  this  can  be  no  reason  for  either  doubting  the 
existence  of  law,  or  narrowing  its  domain  in  the  moral  world,  any  more 
th^i  it  is  a  reason  for  r^ecting  the  truth  of  Diyine  Beyelation,  because  it 
cannot  be  proyed  by  mathematical  or  demonstratiye  eyidence.    Dr.  Fair* 

•  "The  Bevelation  of  Law  In  Scripture:  Considered  with  respect  both  to  its 
own  nature,  and  to  its  relative  place  in  sncceBsive  dispensations."  The  Third 
Series  of  the  ''Cunningham  Lectures."  By  Fatsiok  Faibbairn,  D.D.  £din« 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clabk,  1868. 
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bairn's  design  in  this  treatise  is  to  show  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the 
great  question  of  law  in  the  moral  and  religious  relations  of  mankind.  This 
he  does  in  a  series  of  nine  lectures,  the  first  of  which,  on  the  Ascendency  of 
Law,  is  introductory  to  the  general  discussion.  In  the  second  lecture  he 
treats  of  the  relation  of  man  at  his  creation  to  law,  showing  how  fSeir,  and 
in  what  respects,  the  principles  of  moral  law  were  made  known  to  him. 
The  third  discusses  the  revelation  of  law,  strictly  so  called,  in  respect  to  the 
time  and  manner  of  its  promulgation.  Dr.  Eairbaim  traces  the  presence  of 
law,  and  the  consciousness  of  it  on  the  part  of  man,  more  or  less  clearly 
evinced  throughout  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  during  which  conscience 
was  largely  left  to  command  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  prescribe 
the  rule  to  be  obeyed  from  the  light  at  first  received.  Here,  we  think,  the 
author  might  have  spoken  even  more  strongly  than  he  has  done,  and  laid 
more  emphasis  on  Gt>d's  repeated  condemnation  of  man's  course  as  evidence 
of  the  presence  and  operation  of  law.  The  wrath  of  God  was  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  imgodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men.  In  the  fourth 
lecture  the  author  advances  to  Sinai,  and  discusses  the  form,  substance,  and 
characteristics  of  the  law  revealed  from  that  mount,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Judicial  and  Ceremonial  to  the  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  next 
two  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  calling  and  position  of 
Israel,  as  placed  under  the  covenant  of  law,  the  moral  results  of  that 
economy  of  law,  the  defects  adhering  to  it,  and  the  relation  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets  thereto.  In  these  chapters  Dr.  Fairbaim  gives  forth  much 
fresh  and  valuable  thought,  and  shows  most  clearly  that  the  giving  of  the 
law  from  Sinai  was  in  due  subservience  to  the  prior  covenant  of  grace,  that 
instead  of  superseding  the  earlier  covenant  of  promise  made  to  Abraham,  the 
law  was  introduced  as  a  handmaid  to  further  its  design,  and  help  forward 
the  moral  aims  it  was  intended  to  promote.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  law  to  the 
work  and  mission  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  constitution,  privileges, 
and  calling  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  shown  with  much  perspicuity  and 
force,  that  the  Symbolical  and  Bitual  found  their  termination  in  Christ, 
while  the  Moral  law  found  in  Him  its  formal  appropriation  and  perfect 
fulfilment.  In  the  last  lecture  the  author  traces  the  progress  of  the 
reintroduction  of  law  into  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  ceremonial  sense,  in 
which  Christ  Himself  has  abolished  it,  and  shows  the  evils  and  dangers  of  it. 
We  wish  this  lecture  might  be  published  separately  as  a  tract,  and  sown 
broad-cast  over  the  land,  in  this  day  of  ceremonial  and  ritual  tendencies  in 
the  Church.  It  could  not  fail,  we  think,  with  Gt>d's  blessing,  to  do  much 
good.  The  volume  closes  with  three  supplementary  dissertations,  and  with  a 
carefril  and  scholarly  exegesis  of  the  most  importent  passages  in  St.  Paul's 
epistles  wherein  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  law.  These  together  occupy  the 
last  160  pages  of  the  book,  and  greatly  add  to  its  value.  We  consider  fius 
volume  an  important  contribution  to  modem  theological  literature.  Its 
perusal  has  gratified  and  instructed  us,  and  we  very  cordially  commend  it 
to  all  our  readers,  especially  to  all  students  of  thoologj-. 
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Our  Principles  :  a  Ouide  far  those 
holding  or  seeking  FtUowAhip  in  Congre* 
gational  Churcftes.  By  G.  B.  Johkaok. 
Third  edition.  London :  Hodder  and 
StonghtoD. 

VTe  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  thii 
excellent  manoaL  It  is  a  concise,  intel- 
ligent^ and  devout  exiiosltion  of  the  views 
generally  held  by  Congregational  Non- 
ooaformiatsi  both  as  rcdxiects  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  present  publication  is  en- 
laiged  by  the  addition  of  two  chapters, 
full  of  wise  thought  and  counsel  on  the 
subjects  of  Worship  and  Life.  We  con- 
Bcientiously  and  cordially  wish  for  this 
Guide  a  still  more  extensive  circulation. 
It  would  form  an  admirable  text  book  for 
pastors*  Bible  classes  or  classes  of  cate- 
chumens, and  we  know  no  treatise  equal  to 
it,  as  a  whole,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
any  needing  or  seeking  information  as  to 
the  opinions  of  Congr^gationaUsts. 

Notes  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  B/ 
Albcrt  Barnes.  (London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Co.) 

We  have  found  considerable  pleasure  in 
looking  through  the  "Notes  on  the 
Psalms,"  by  Mr.  Albert  Barnes,  and  con- 
gratuli^  our  readers  in  general,  and  our 
ministerial  friends  in  particular,  in  being 
able  to  obtain  such  a  valuable  addition  to 
their  libraiies,  and  at  so  small  a  cost. 
We  have  derive!  not  a  little  instruction 
from  the  exposition  of  other  parts  of 
Scripture  by  Mr.  Barnes,  but  think  there 
is  more  freshness  and  spiritual  power  in 
the  work  now  before  us  than  in  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

Cats  and  Dogs  ;  or.  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Two  Great  Families  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  By  Miul  Hugh 
MiLLEB.    (London:  T.Nelson  ft  Sons.) 

Of  all  the  gift  books  of  the  season  we  think 
there  cannot  be  one  more  tastefully  and 
elegantly  got  up  than  this.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  full  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, and  will  prove  most  interesting  to 
elder  readers  as  well  as  to  the  young,  for 
whom  it  is  specially  designed. 


Sure  ff  Heaven  ;  a  Booh  for  the 
Doubting  and  Anxious.  By  Thomas 
Mills.     (London  :  £lliot  Stock.) 

This  little  volume  is  full  of  truth  and 
beauty.  The  subject  is  deeply  interesting, 
and  Mr.  Mills  has  invested  it  with  all  the 
charm  of  thought*  earnestness,  and  felicit- 
ous expression.  No  diristian  reader  who 
commences  the  perusal  of  the  volume  can 
fail  to  find  himself  lured  on  to  its  close, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  bestow  upon  it  the 
careful  perusal  it  demands  without  rising 
from  it  a  wiser,  a  better,  and  a  happier 
man. 

Kind  Words  for  Boys  and    Qirls 
1868.     ( London :  Henry  Hall. ) 

This  serial  for  the  little  ones,  so  attract- 
ive and  weU  sustained,  is  now  presented 
in  a  most  captivating  form,  and  well 
adapted  for  a  New  Year's  gift. 

Violet  and  Daisy ;  or^  the  Picture 
loith  Two  Sides.  By  the  Author  of 
"Rosa  lindesay,"  "The  Story  of  the 
Bibles,"  "Wise  Sayings,"  kc,  fto. 
(Edinburgh:  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and 
Co.) 

Among  looks  for  the  young,  this  we 
should  rank  far  above  the  average.  It  is 
well  written,  and  very  forcibly  portrajrs 
human  life  in  two  of  its  aspects.  Violet 
and  Daisy  would  make  a  suitable  present 
for  the  New  Year,  leading  our  young 
friends  to  care  for  the  children  of  want, 
and  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

Table  Talk,  and  other  Poems.  By 
WiLUAM  CowPEB.  (London :  The 
Heligious  Tract  Society. ) 

There  will  always  be  admirers  of  our 
genuine  £ngUsh  poet,  the  gentle  bard  of 
Olney.  To  such  the  volume  before  us, 
with  its  admirable  illustrations,  will  be 
welcome. 

The  Wlrld  at  Some,  (London: 
Nelson  and  Sons.) 

A  vast  amount  of  infoimation,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  got  up.  A  charming  New 
Year's  gift 
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CHRISTMAS  AM)  KEW  TEA&*S 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUXG. 

Old  Merry's  Annual,  1869. 

WUh  the  Tide,  or  a  Life't  Voyage, 
By  SiDKBT  Dartu 

Loit  in  Paris.    By  Edwih  Hodde  r. 

Stories  from  Germany.  Translated 
by  Ainnx  Habwood. 

Queer  Discourses  on  Queer  Proverbs. 
By  Old  Mkkbt.  (London:  Hodder 
and  SUmi^toD.) 

Erery  Benaon  seems  to  msrpsm  ite  pre- 
deoesaor  in  the  supply  of  hocks  for  yonng 
people.    While  the  oatside  of  these  books 


.  should  be  nfttnctive,  mndthe  iUnstrationa 
good  and  abandant,  it  is  of  yital  impor- 
tance that  the  contents  should  be  sach  as 
to  instinct  and  devate  as  weU  as  to  in- 
terest and  amnae.     This  gronp  of  beauti- 
;  fnl  Tolames  issned  by  onr  publishers  will 
stand  this  test     We  honestly  confess  we 
.  havn  not  oorselTes  read  all  of  them  ;  we 
I  have  done  what  was  better ;  we  placed 
I  them  at  once  in  the  hands  of  some  yountr 
I  peofde  whom  we  know,  for  their  judgment. 
The  rery   appearance    of   the   volumes 
excited  de!ight ;  the  "pictures"  were  first 
looked  at|  of  coaite,  and  then  the  con- 
tents were  ea^^ly  deronred;  and   the 
unanimous  verdict  i%  "  Capital  books." 


®i^ituaruj$« 


THE  LATB  RKV.  ALFRED  JOHK  MORRIS. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we 
lecord  the  death  of  a  man  whom  to  lose 
in  this  world  for  ever  is  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  that  those  who  knew  and  loved  him 
can  experience.  Mr.  Morris  died  in 
London  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  last 
November,  from  the  effects  of  one  of  the 
most  painful  operations  in  surgery,  ren- 
dered necessary  in  order  that  his  valued 
life  might  be  saved.  A  short  time  ago, 
this  operation  was  performed  under  ex- 
tremely difficult  circumstances  by  Sir 
Henry  Thom][)eon,  who  gave  the  best 
hopes  of  his  surviving  it,  and  of  his 
recovering  his  old  health.  We  deeply 
lament  to  say  that  these  hopes  have  not 
been  realised,  and  that  the  highest  skill, 
combined  with  great  tenderness  and  gene- 
rosity, have  fiiiled  to  prolong  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  admirable  men  whom  it 
has  ever  been  our  x>rivilege  to  know. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  the  year  1814, 
and  was,  therefore,  fifty-four  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  began  the  Cbrististn 
ministry  early  in  life— at  twenty-two 
years  of  age — and,  like  many  others  who 
have  not  gone  through  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, proved  himself  to  be  eminently  fit 
for  the  work  of  a  Christian  preacher. 
His  greatest  service  in  this  respect  was 
rendered  in  the  Korth  of  London,  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  meet- 
ing in  HoUoway  Ghapel,  which  was  built 


for  him.  Greater  work  of  the  kind  has 
seldom  been  done  by  any  Christiaii 
teacher  than  Mr.  Morris  did  in  the  nearly 
twenty  yean  of  his  ministry  at  this  place 
of  worship.  Our  bte  friend  combined  in 
the  happiest  manner  and  in  the  happiest 
proportions,  intellect  and  spirituality. 
His  intuition  concerning  spiritual  truth 
was  only  equalled  by  his  rare  faculty  of 
giving  expression  to  it  He  saw  without 
reasoning,  and  then  reasoned  upon  what 
he  saw  in  a  manner  that  we  imagine  has 
scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit.  And  his  style  was  as  remark- 
able as  his  matter.  His  thoughts  made 
words  for  themselves — words  always  of 
striking  power,  chosen,  as  it  were^  by 
instinct,  fresh  as  though  they  were  his 
own  and  his  own  only,  and  combined  in  a 
brief,  direct,  and  sometimes  epigrammatic 
style  of  signal  effectiveness.  You  might 
cull  a  dozen  spiritual  or  moral  apothegms 
from  every  one  of  his  sermons,  and  tind 
in  every  one  something  that  either  had 
not  been  said  before,  or  that  had  never 
been  said  in  the  same  connection  or  with 
equal  power.  He  gave  you  always  the 
impression  of  a  mau  of  great  insight  into 
spiritual  nature,  of  an  intensely,  even  of 
a  morbidly  active  brain,  and  possessed  of 
a  natiral  wealth  of  thought  that  was 
always  springing  up  and  finding  some 
expression.  This  expression  was  not 
characteristically  elegant  Some  preachers 
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remind  one  of  a  soft  stream  '*  meander- 
ing** throngh  a  pleasant  garden  full  of 
flowers,  and  with  the  air  impregnated 
"with  odorous  scents.  Mr.  Morns  reminded 
one  rather  of  a  full,  vigorous  stream  flow- 
ing through  a  bold  and  sometimes  rocky 
scenery,  strikiag,  impressive,  and  often 
grand  in  its  character.  He  had,  besides, 
great  power  of  pathos,  for  the  expression 
of  which  his  voice,  unmusical  on  the 
whole,  though  it  w«is,  was  well  suited. 

A  few  years  since— some  four  or  live — 
Mr.  Morris  left  HoUoway  and  went  to 
Bowdon,  near  Manchester.  The  separa- 
tion gave  him  greater  pain  than  he  ex- 
pected it  would  cause.  He  was  a  man  of 
extremely  susceptible  temperament  and 
tender  feeling,  and  the  ^n  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Recluse  in  his  habits, 
lie  brooded  over  the  change,  and  his  mind 
broke  down  under  it.  He  preached,  we 
believe,  only  one  sermon  at  Bowdon,  and 
then  there  came  upon  him  the  greatest 
intelleotnal  cxJamity  that  can  befal  a  man. 
The  clear  intellect  became  dimmed,  and 
the  Hthe  and  strong  brain  was  broken. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  since  Mr.  Morris 
recovered  his  health  in  this  re8X)ect,  and 
his  friends  were  anticipating  with  unusual 
expectation  the  resimiption  of  his  chosen 
duty.  One  painful  disease  was,  however, 
left^  and  to  this  he  at  last,  and  unex- 
pectedly, succumbed. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Noncan/omtist 
for  the  preceding  account  of  our  departed 
friend.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Morris  sent  from  the  press  a  beautiful 
little  book  entitled  ''The  Shepherd  and 
His  LAmbs;  or.  Chapters  and  Songs  in 
all  the  Scriptures  that  connect  together 
Christ  and  ChUdren."  The  work  is  full 
of  power  and  tenderness,  and  will  be 
prized,  we  trust,  by  thousands  of  parents 
as  well  as  children.  He  had  engaged  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  for  this  Maga- 
zine on  "The  Apostles  as  Types  of 
Character,'*  and  the  announcement  was 
in  the  first  ptoof  of  our  prositectus  for 
this  year,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  away.  There  is  before  us  now  a 
note  from  him,  written  in  pencil,  only  two 
days  before  he  died,  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  an  lying  *  helpless  sufferer,  after  a 
fonnidable  operation ;  I  will  do  my  best, 


but  I  fear  I  cannot  be  ready  for  January.** 
His  "  best"  on  earth  had  been  done,  and 
now  he  is  "with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better.'*  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  Highgate  Cemetery,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  evening  the  funeral  ser- 
mou  was  preached  in  the  pulpit  so  long 
occupied  by  him  at  HoUoway,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  Camden  Town. 

BKV.  J.  J.  WAITS. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Waite,  of  Hereford,  on  Sun- 
day,  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  The  cause  of  his  unex- 
pected and  lamented  death  was  paralysis. 
£ngaged  as  he  was  for  thirty  years  in 
going  about  to  different  towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  for  the  improvement  of 
singing  in  Divine  service,  his  high  Chris- 
tian character  and  remarkable  abilities 
are  widely  esteemed,  and  few  will  be 
regretted  by  so  large  a  number  of  personal 
acquaintances.  Beginning  his  work  in 
Gloucester,  his  native  city,  he  removed 
to  Bristol  in  1838,  where  he  had  already 
produced  a  powerful  impression  by  his 
lectures  on  the  duty  of  praise  and  the 
kind  of  music  fit  for  public  worship.  He 
is  eulogised  in  several  religious  and  musi- 
cal publications  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
modem  reformation  in  Psalmody.  The 
renovation  has  reached  all  church  musio, 
and  it  is  well  that  the  credit  is  freely  ae- 
oorded  to  the  true  author.  What  he  did 
he  did  unto  the  Lord.  His  mission  he 
undertook,  in  spite  of  blindness,  as  a 
Christian  duty.  Devoting  great  m<mtal 
powers  to  one  thing,  he  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  age,  and  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  never  to  lose 
it.  His  last  two  days  were  spent  in  greas 
]  eice,  rejoicing  in  hope  of  seeing  for  him- 
self the  Lord  whom  he  served.  At  his 
funeral  great  respect  was  shown  to  his 
memory  by  a  procession  of  two  hundred  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  clergy.  Free  Church 
ministers,  gentlemen,  and  tradesmen. 
By  request  of  his  family  the  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  his  friend  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Giinn,  of  Warminster,  and,  to  ae- 
oommodate  the  numbers  wishing  to  attend, 
the  service  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange 
at  Hereford. 
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MOTHERS  IN  ISRAEL. 
'*  The  motbcr  :n  her  office  holds  the  key  of  the  aouL** 


THE  MOTHER  AT  PBATXR. 

She  enters  her  chamber.    All  is  quiet 
and  retired.     There  is  no  eye  to  witness 
her  deep  emotions  bat  that  of  Qod ;  no 
ear  to  hear  her  earnest  pleadings  but  that 
of  the  Divine  Father  of  alL     A  sweet  and 
sacred  solemnity  pervades  her  souL     She 
feels  that  she  is  about  to  commune  with  a 
Being  who  holds  her  destiny  in  His  hands, 
but  who,  notwithstanding  His  power  and 
might,  has  encouraged  her  to  come,  and 
who  will  condescend  and  even  delight  to 
listen  to  her  prayer.     She  bows  her  knees 
before  Him,  and  lifts  her  imploring  eyes  to 
heaven.     Listen   to  the  language  of  her 
heart     For  what  does  she  plead?    It  is 
for  her  dear  children !    What  does  she  ask 
for  them?    Not  the  riches  of  earth,  nor 
the  plaudits  of  surrounding  admirers,  nor 
the  external  gracefulness  and  beauty  of 
youth.     These  are,  in  her  estimation,  of 
little  value.     Instead  of  these,  she  asks 
for  her  dear  ones  the  converting  grace  and 
protecting  care  of  God,  and  for  strength 
to  discharge  her  duty  toward  them.    With 
what  anxious  solicitude  is  each  one  re- 
membered before  Him,  from  the  absent 
son — ^perhaps  in  a  distant  colony — ^to  the 
unconscious  babe  of  her  bosom !    She  asks 
that  from  the  earliest  lispings  of  infancy 
the  best  tribute  of  their  hearts  may  ascend 
to  their  Creator.      With  what  increased 
earnestness  does  she  plead,  as  the  thought 
of  the  many  snares  and  temptations  which 
they  must  encounter  crosses  her  anxious 
mind !    It  is  then  she  feels  her  own  weak- 
ness and  her  entire  dependence  upon  God. 
It  is  then  she  sees  her  need  of  Divine 
assistance  and  support,  and  the  vast  im- 
portance of  maternal  prayer.     It  is  then 
she  fervently  exclaims :  "  Of  myself  I  can 
do  nothing.     O   Thou  who  boldest  the 
hearts  of  my  children  in  Thy  hand,  I  bless 
Thee  for  this  resource. "    She  believes  that 
the  mother^s  prayer  of  faith  will  avail 
much.  When  tiie  season  of  prayer  is  over, 


she  leaves  her  chamber  with  a  spirit  re- 
freshed and  invigorated — with  a  mind 
calm  in  trust.  She  has  left  all  in  the  hand 
of  God.  The  serenity  of  her  soul  is  visible 
in  her  countenance.  It  sweetens  every 
duty  and  influences  all  her  conduct.  The 
power  of  prayer  is  her  daily  strength, 
stimulus,  and  solace.  Praying  mother, 
surely  thou  art  blest ! 

THE  mother's  influence. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  within  a  few 
years  of  each  other  Nonna  was  training 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  child  whom 
she  devoted  to  God  from  his  birth,  Moni. 
ca,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  was  pray- 
ing for  her  wayward  son,  and  Anthusa 
was  educating  Chrjrsostom.  The  Church 
owes  much  to  the  glorious  company  of 
Christian  mothers.  They  have  served 
and  adorned  it  in  every  age,  and  not  least 
in  this.  They  obtain  no  public  recogni- 
tion, but  they  have  their  reward,  and 
they  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  their 
sons. — British  Quarterly  Heview,  October, 
1868. 

the  mother's  reward. 

I  saw  a  little  cloud  in  the  western 
horizon.  In  a  few  moments  it  spread 
over  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and  watered 
the  earth  with  a  genial  shower.  I  saw  a 
little  rivulet  start  from  a  mountain,  wind- 
ing its  way  through  the  valley  and  the 
meadow,  receiving  each  tributary  rill 
which  it  met  in  its  course  till  it  became 
a  mighty  stream,  bearing  on  its  bosom 
the  merchandise  of  many  nations  and  the 
various  productions  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.  I  saw  a  little  seed  dropped  into  the 
earth.  The  dews  descended,  and  the  sun 
rose  upon  it;  it  started  into  life.  In  a 
little  time  it  spread  its  branches  and 
became  a  shelter  from  the  heat,  "and 
the  fowls  of  heaven  lodged  in  its  branches. " 
I  saw  a  little  smiling  boy  stand  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  and  heard  him 
repeat  from  her  lips  one  of  the  sweet  songs 
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of  Zion.  I  law  Urn  kneel  at  her  feet, 
and  pray  that  Jesus  would  draw  his 
heart  tu  Himself,  bless  his  dear  i>areiits, 
and  keep  him  from  temptation.  In  a 
litUe  time  I  saw  him  with  the  books  of 
the  daasica  under  his  arm,  walking  alone 
to  school,  busied  in  deep  thought.  By 
and  by,  I  went  into  a  Sabbath-school 
and  heard  him  explaining  to  a  little  group 
that  surrounded  him  the  words  of  the 
Sarionr,  "Suffer  little  diildren  to  come 
iroto  me."  Long  after,  I  went  into  the 
sanctuary  and  heard  him,  with  hundreds 
of  hearers  hanging  on  his  words,  as  he 
"reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come."  I  looked, 
and  saw  that  same  mother  at  whose  feet 
he  had  knelt  and  from  whose  lips  he  had 
learned  to  lisp  the  name  [mmanuel.  Her 
hair  was  whitened  with  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter, and  on  her  cheek  was  many  a  furrow, 
but  meeknera  sat  on  her  brow  and  heaven 
beamed  in  her  dim  eye  glistening  with  a 
tear.  I  thought  I  saw  in  that  tear  the 
moving  of  a  mother's  heart  while  she 
reverted  to  days  gone  by,  when  this 
preacher  was  first  dawning  into  life, 
hanging  on  her  lips,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  instruction,  and  inquiring,  in  childlike 
simplicity,  the  way  to  be  good;  and  I 
said,  "This  is  the  rich  harvest  of  a 
mother^B  toil ;  these  are  the  goodly  sheaves 
of  that  precious  seed  which  probably  was 
sown  in  weeping.  Your  grey  hairs  shall 
not  be  '  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,'  but  in  the  bower  of  rest  you  shall 
look  down  on  him  who  will  'arise  and 
can  you  blessed,'  and  finally  greet  you 
where  hope  is  swallowed  up  in  fruition 
and  prayer  in  praise." — Adapted  fnnn  the 
C&ritiian  Trtatury, 

THE  HAPPT  CHILD. 

"  Papa,"  said  Edward  Thompson  to  his 
fatiier,  "  yon  don't  know  what  beautiful 
things  James  Robertson  has  of  all  kinds. 
He  has  little  guns,  and  two  drums,  and  a 
trumpet  and  a  fife  ;  and  one  of  the  drums 
was  a  real  one,  papa,  such  as  men  play 
on." 

*' And,  papa^  he  has  railroad  cars,  with 
a  little  railroad  for  them  to  go  on,  and 
steam-engine  and  all,"  said  Robert. 


"And  a  whole  company  of  wooden 
soldiers,"  said  Edward. 

"And  all  sorts  of  blocks  to  build 
houses,"  said  Robert 

"And  besides,  paps,"  said  Edward, 
"  he  has  a  real  live  pony  to  ride  on,  such 
a  funny  little  fellow  you  never  saw ;  and 
he  has  such  a  pretty  little  riding  stick, 
and  a  splendid  saddle  and  bridle." 

"Really,"  said  their  father,  "you  make 
out  quite  a  list  of  possessions." 

"Oh,  but  i>apa,  we  have  not  told  you 
half ;  he  has  a  beautiful  flower  garden, 
and  a  gardener  to  cultivate  it  for  him,  so 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  take  any  ^trouble 
with  it,  and  he  can  do  anything  with  the 
flowers  he  chooses ;  and  he  has  rabbits, 
and  a  beautiful  grey  squirrel,  with  a  cage 
fixed  so  nicely  ;  and  he  has  a  parrot  that 
can  talk  and  laugh,  and  call  his  name, 
and  say  a  great  many  funny  things." 

"Well,"  said  their  father,  "I  suppose 
yon  think  that  James  is  a  very  happy 
boy?" 

"Oh  yes,  indeed,  japa,  how  can  he 
help  being  happy?"  said  both  boys. 
"Besides,  his  mamma,  he  says,  lets  him  do 
very  much  as  he  likes  about  everything.  ** 

"Indeed!"  said  their  father;  "and 
was  he  so  very  happy  all  day  when  you 
were  there?" 

"Why  no,  not  all  day,"  said  Edward; 
"but  there  was  a  reason  for  it;  for  in 
the  morning  we  had  planned  to  go  out  to 
the  lake  to  fish,  and  it  rained,  and  it  made 
James  feel  rather  cross,  I  suppose." 

" But,"  said  his  father,  "I  should  have 
thought,  from  your  account,  that  there 
were  things  enough  in  the  house  to  have 
amused  you  all." 

"But  James  said  he  was  so  used  to  all 
those  things  that  he  did  not  want  to  play 
with  them,"  said  Robert;  "he  called 
some  of  the  prettiest  things  he  had,  ugly, 
old  things,  and  said  he  hated  the  sight  of 
them." 

"WeD,"  said  their  father,  "I  suppose, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  James  is  not  to 
be  so  much  envied  after  all  I  have  been 
a  week  at  a  time  at  his  father's  house, 
and  I  have  thought  that  a  more  uncom- 
fortable, unhappy  tempered  little  fellow, 
I  never  saw." 
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**  Well,  that  is  strange,"  said  Edward. 
'^I  am  sure  I  should  be  happy  if  I  was  in 
his  place.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  not^"  said  his 
father,  "  for  I  believe  it  is  having  so  many 
things  that  makes  him  unhappy." 

"Having  so  many  things,  papa  V*  said 
both  boys." 

**  Yes,  my  sons ;  but  I  will  explain  this 
more  to  you  some  other  time.  However, 
this  afternoon,  as  you  are  going  to  have  a 
ride  with  me,  I  will  take  you  over  to  see 
a  little  boy  who  is  a  very  happy  boy,  as  I 
think,"  said  their  father. 

"I  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  house." 
said  Edward  to  Robert,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  before  a  small  house. 

Their  father  got  out,  and  asked  them 
to  walk  in  with  him.  It  was  a  very  little 
house  with  only  two  rooms  in  it ;  and  in 
the  one  they  entered  they  saw  a  very 
pale,  thin,  little  boy,  lying  on  a  low  bed, 
in  front  of  the  door.  His  face  was  worn 
down  by  disease,  and  his  little  hands  were 
so  thin,  one  could  almost  see  through 
them.  He  had  a  few  playthings  lying  by 
him  on  the  bed,  and  on  a  little  stand  by 
him  was  a  cracked  brown  mug.  in  which 
were  some  sweet  peas,  and  larkspurs,  and 
lavender,  and  bright  yellow  marigold; 
beside  this  lay  a  well-worn  Bible  and 
hymn-book.  His  mother  was  ironing  in 
the  next  room ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
boys  and  their  father,  she  came  forward 
to  receive  them. 

"Well,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Thompson,  **  how  do  you  do  to-day  ?  " 

•*0h,  pretty  comfortable,"  he  said. 

"I  have  brought  up  my  boys  to  see 
yon,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

The  sick  boy  smiled,  and  reached  out 
one  of  his  thin  little  hands  to  welcome 
them.  Edward  and  Robert  took  his 
hand,  snd  then  tamed  and  looked  anxiously 
at  their  father. 

"  Papa,  how  long  has  he  been  so  sick?" 
ask'^d  Robert. 

"More  than  a  year,  young  gentleman," 
said  his  mother ;  and  it's  four  months 
since  he*s  been  aMe  to  be  turned  at  all  in 
bed ;  he  has  to  lie  aU  the  time,  just  as 
ymi  see,  •n  his  back.** 


"  Oh,  what  a  long  time,*'  said  Edward ; 
"  why  can't  you  turn  him,  and  let  him  lie 
on  his  side?" 

"  Because  it  hurts  him  to  lie  on  either 
side." 

' '  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked 
Robert 

"  Why,  the  doctor  says  it's  a  complaint 
of  the  bone ;  it  began  more  than  two 
years  ago,  down  in  his  foot,  and  they  had 
to  cut  the  leg  ofif,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
stop  it,  but  it  didn't ;  and  it's  creeping  np^ 
up,  and  finally  it  will  be  the  death  of  him. 
He  suffers  dreadfully  of  nights — sometimes 
no  sleep  at  all  for  two  or  three  nights." 

"Oh,  father,  how  dreadful!"  said 
Edward. 

"Papa,"  said  Robert,  looking  up  and 
whispering,  "I  thought  we  wore  going  to 
see  a  little  boy  that  was  very  happy  ?  " 

"Wait  a  Uttle,"  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
"and  you  will  see,"  and  then  he  turned, 
to  the  sick  boy. 

"My  little  fellow,"  said  he,  "you  find 
it  very  tiresome  lying  here  so  long  ?  " 

"A  little  so,"  said  the  boy,  smiling  very 
pleasantly;  "but  then  I  have  so  many 
things  to  make  me  comfortable:" 

"What  things?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  knife,  and  I  can  wkittla 
a  little  at  a  time ;  and  I  have  this  little 
dog  that  a  lady  gave  m&  I  play  With 
that  sometimes — and  then  don't  yon  sea 
my  flowers  ?  " 

The  Uttle  boy  pointed  to  a  small  bed  of 
flowers  just  before  the  door,  where  there 
were  some  pinks,  some  larkspurs,  mari- 
golds, and  sweet  peas;  it  was  weeded 
very  clean,  and  the  flowers  made  it  bright 
enough. 

"Mother  planted  all  those  flowers  fov 
me  in  the  spring,"  he  said,  "and  she  has 
watered  and  weeded  them  every  night 
after  she  has  done  her  work ;  and  they 
grow  beautifully,  and  I  lie  heie  everyday 
and  look  at  them.  Mother  puts  some  in 
the  mug,  to  stand  by  me,  every  day." 

"But  don't  you  suffer  a  great  deal  ol 
pain?" 

"Sometimes  I  do ;  but  then,  sir,  I  know 
that  God  would  not  send  it  if  it  was  not 
best  for  me,  so  I  am  willing  t<)  beaf  it ; 
besides,  I  know  that  the  Lord  J«iU8  Christ 
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safiered  more  pain  for  me  than  I  suffer. 
There  are  some  beaatifol  hymns  about  it 
in  this  book ;,  and  then  I  have  the  Bible — 
oh,  1  don't  know  how  I  could  get  along  if 
it  were  not  for  that !" 

"But  are  you  never  unhappy  when 
yovi  see  other  boys  jumping  and  playiog 
about  V 

"No,  I  am  not;  I  know  God  knows 
what  is  best  for  me ;  besidea,  my  Saviour 
comforts  me.  I  love  to  lie  here,  when  it 
is  all  still,  and  think  about  him." 

"  Bon*t  you  hope  sometimes  that  you 
will  get  well,  and  be  able  to  go  about 
again  T* 

••  Ko,  I  know  that  I  can't;  I  shall  not 
live  a  great  while ;  they  all  say  so." 

"And  don*t  you  feel  afraid  to  die ?'' 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  glad 
ta  I  long  to  see  my  Saviour.  All  that 
I  feel  sad  about  is,  that  mother  will  be 
lonesome  when  I  am  gone.*' 

•'  I  wish  I  could  relieve  your  pains,  my 
little  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Thompson. 

"  God  would  do  it  in  a  moment,  if  it 
was  only  best  for  me, "  said  the  boy ;  * '  and 
if  it  is  not  best,  I  would  rather  he  would 
not  do  it ;  because  I  think  I  am  happier 
now  than  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  well" 

"Ah!  how  c&n  that  be  r 

"  I  did  not  love  God  »o  much  then,  and 
I  used  to  f  0T]get  to  read  the  Bible.  I  had 
not  so  much  pleasure  in  thinking  about 
heaven,"  said  the  little  boy. 

*'  You  remetuber,"  said  Mr.  Thompson, 
"it  says  in  the  Bible  ^'Before  I  was 


afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  have 
kept  thy  word.' " 

"That  is  just  it,  sir,"  said  the  boy; 
"  just  the  way  I  feel.  Oh,  I've  been  so 
happy  since  I  have  been  sick  here." 

Edward  and  Bobert  looked  at  their 
father  at  these  words.  Mr.  Thompson 
now  rose  to  go. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  perhaps  the  boys 
would  like  some  of  my  flowers  ;  there  is  a 
beautiful  root  of  pinks  there,  and  some 
roses,"  said  the  sick  boy. 

**0h,  no,"  said  Edward,  "we  won't 
take  them  away  from  you«" 

"  Oh,  I  like  to  give  them  away,"  said 
the  boy,  earnestly ;  "  do  take  some." 

"  Take  some,  my  dear  children,  it  will 
please  him,"  said  Mr.  Thompsou,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  picked  a  few  and  gave  to  each 
of  the  boys  ;  and  then  added  aloud,  "  We 
will  keep  them  to  remember  you  by,  my 
dear  little  fellow." 

As  they  parted  with  the  little  boy  he 
smiled  sweetly,  and  put  out  his  hand,  and 
added,  "If  you'll  come  when  my  latest 
rosebush  is  in  blossom  I'll  give  you  some 
roses." 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Papa,"  said  Edward,  "that  poor 
little  boy  really  does  seem  to  be  happy, 
and  yet  he  is  poor,  and  sick,  and  in  pain ; 
and  he  has  a  very  few  things,  too.  It  is 
strange;  he  certainly  is  h  great  deal 
happier  than  James  Robertson  1" 

My  young  reader,  what  think  you  is 
the  reason  ? 

Mrs.  H.  K  Stowx 


NOTE.— DIARY    OF    THE    CHURCHES. 

Of  R  READERS  will  observe  that  in  this  New  Series  of  the  Magazine  the 
«'  Diary  of  the  Churches  "  is  discontinued.  There  ai-e  now  so  many 
ways  of  giving  publicity  to  ministerial  ordinations  and  recognitions, 
and  chapel-openings,  &c.,  that  very  few  such  notices  are  sent  directly  to 
this  Magazine  for  insertion.  Hence  the  Managers,  with  the  Editor, 
have  felt  that  the  space  heretofore  given  to  those  announcements  might 
be  more^^advantageously  occupied.  At  the  same  time,  facts  of  unusual 
interest  in  the  history  of  our  Churches,  when  duly  reported  to  us,  will 
always  find  a  place  in  our  pages. 
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MAN'S  COMMUNION  WITH  HIS  MAKER, 


And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the 
tftbemade  of  the  congregation  to  speak 
with  Him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  One 
speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony, 
from  between  the  two  chenibims. — Num- 
bers viL  89. 

These  words  do  not  record  one  occa- 
sion only  in  the  public  life  of  Moses,  but 
describe  the  regular  method,  the  appointed 
way  of  his  approach  to  God  for  himself 
and  the  people  (Exodus  zzv.  21 — ^23).  All 
the  arrangements  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  services  were  '*the  figures  of  the 
time'*  (Heb.  ix.  2—4).  Hence  they  con- 
Tey  meaning  and  instraction  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  us. 

L  Man  mat  communb  with  God. 
This  is  distinctly  taught  here.  Contrary 
to  the  cold  dictates  of  Deism,  the  barren 
sentiment  of  Pantheism,  man  may  hold 
converse  with  his  Maker.  This  is  our 
peculiar  and  pressing  need,  as  sin  has 
separated  between  us  aud  our  God  ;  this 
is  ourffreatest  privilege  ;  this  is  our  highest 
good.  It  is  for  our  moral  help,  our  true 
happiness,  our  eternal  hope.  How  little 
do  we  appreciate  communion  with  God  ! 
Yet  it  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

II.  Communion  with  God  can  bx 
HAD  ONLY  AT  THE  Mbrct  Seat.  "  There 
wiU  I  meet  with  thee.''  We  must  ap- 
proach God  as  weak  and  sinful  creatures, 
needing  mercy  as  the  Publican,  not  as  the 
Pharisee.  Some  think  they  can  conunune 
with  God  in  their  own  way— through  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  inspirations  of 
poetry,  the  triumphs  of  art.  God  com- 
munes with  man  as  a  fallen  being  only  at 
the  mercy  seat.  He  receives  men  only 
on  the  ground  of  mercy.  Christ  Jesus  is 
now  the  Mercy  Seat,  so  to  speak— the  pro- 
pitiation.    '  *  No  man,  '*  said  He,  *  *  cometh 


unto  the  Father  but  by  Me."  Not  your 
wisdom,  or  reason,  or  righteousness,  but 
God's  own  meroy  in  Christ  The  cry 
must  be,  "God  be  meroifol  to  ma  a 
sinner." 

IIL  GoD*s  Mebcy  Skat  rests  on  the 

BASIS    OF     everlasting     RIGHTEOUSNESS 

AND  TRUTH.  Thfs  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  mercy  seat  in  the  ancient  tabernacle 
was  above  the  ark  of  testimony —rested 
on  it.  In  the  ark  was  the  law.  Respect 
for  law  is  the  only  true  foundation  of 
mercy.  Vague  ideas  of  mercy  are  com- 
mon. The  mercy  of  God  is  righteous 
mercy.  It  respects  all  the  claims  of  law. 
Christ  has  magnified  it  by  His  obedience 
unto  death.  In  the  Cross  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together.  There  is  another 
side  of  this.  Over  the  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  seemed  sorigiil, 
unbending,  there  rested  the  mercy  seat  of 
One  M-ho  proclaimed  Himself  to  Moses  as 
*' forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin."  Thus  even  the  greatest  sinner 
may  approach  in  the  very  face  of  the  law. 

IV.— God's  WAT  of  communion  with 

MAN  IS  THE  OBJECT  OF  ADORING  IN- 
TEREST TO  THE   HIGHEST  INTELLIGENCES. 

The  cherubim  looked  on  the  mercy  seat 
(Heb.  iz.  5).  They  were  probably  repre- 
sentative and  symbolic  creatures.  The 
angels  ''desired  to  look"  into  these  things ; 
they  see  unparalleled  wonders  in  the 
mercy  seat  (I)  All  created  life  finds  its 
highest  glory  in  subjection  to  Divine  law. 
(2)  At  the  mercy  seat  we  are  brought  into 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  with  all  holy 
and  nnfallen  beings  in  the  universe.  (3)  It 
is  only  at  the  mercy  seat  that  sinful 
men  can  hope  to  risd  to  perfect  life  and 
glory — the  life  represented  in  the  cherubim. 
The  way  to  the  holiest— to  heaven — ^is 
now  open  to  alL 


NOTICE.— Tlie  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Ev ANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House, 
on  Thuraday,  January  the  Hth,  at  One  o'clock  precisely. 
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I. — ffiw  Mdtk  m  i;lgaa. 

THE  Chinese  Empire  presents  many  attractions  to  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  in  many  parts  a  beautiful  country.  Exposed  to  destruo- 
ttre  storms,  the  terrific  typhoons,  the  care  of  Gh>d  has  provided  the  sea- 
with  a  series  of  bays  and  quiet  harbours  into  which  the  watchful 
may  run  for  shelter.  For  eight  hundred  miles  that  coast,  Mnged 
1^.1^  thousand  islands,  all  green  and  fair,  is  a  line  of  charming  hills, 
Anntgh  which  pour  into  the  sea  some  beautiful  rivers,  the  highways  of 
),  pre-eminent  among  which  is  the  winding  Min.  Ear  to  the 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains  crosses  the  province  of  Shantung,  in 
a  gold  field  has  recently  been  discovered ;  and  the  rough  roclcs  of 
end  in  the  bluff  promontories  which  form  the  southern  border  of  the 
0ili|f  of  Pechili.  The  great  river  Yavo-tsb  winds  its  way  through  the  very 
of  the  empire ;  and  waters  for  a  thousand  miles  the  wide-spread 
MB  which  bring  forth  in  rich  profusion  the  stores  of  com  and  rice, 
flff ifik^  and  cotton,  and  tea,  which  give  the  empire  its  wealth.  Springing 
ICMK  fte  glaciers  of  Szechuen,  it  bursts  through  the  stupendous  gorges 
tf  XirnhnUf  and  enters  the  great  central  plains.  It  fiUs  fche  great  lakes ; 
4kM  Bie  highway  for  trade ;  nourishes  great  cities  and  thousands  of 
Vpbfpt ;  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  south  end  of 
^^WknrBea. 

Shanghai  on  the  river  Woosung,   and  the  great  city  of 
.fto  Yang-tse,  the  English  and  American  merchants  carry  on 
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a  most  actiye  trade.  Indeed  Shangliai  is  the  seaport  at  which  the 
produce  of  the  central  provinces  is  shipped  to  other  lands.  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  carried  in  steamers  of  American  build,  like  those  which 
ply  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi  ;  and  on  many  accounts  a  trip  up 
the  great  river  is  a  most  pleasant  thing.  The  Yang-tse  is  not  a  very 
broad  river,  and  everything  on  both  banks  is  plainly  seen  as  the 
traveller  passes  along.  Oreen,  cultivated  fields  and  gardens;  small 
villages ;  walled  towns  and  cities  pass  rapidly  under  review ;  while  the 
river  boats  and  the  great  trading  junks  in  great  numbers  sail  up  and 
down  the  stream.  High  up  the  stream  towards  Hankow  the  river  has 
forced  its  way  through  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  views  on  every 
side  are  very  beautiful.  The  Spit  Hills,  a  portion  of  this  region,  are 
veiy  fine ;  and  having  burst  through  them,  the  river  winds  majestically 
on  to  the  town  of  Eliu-Kiang.  Farther  down  it  reaches  hills  again,  and 
encloses  several  beautiM  islands  on  which  little  pagodas  are  built. 
Two  of  these  islands  are  seen  near  the  city  of  Ohin-kiang  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Tang-tse.  They  are  like  gems  in  the  running  stream,  so 
complete  in  form  and  finish  do  they  appear,  the  rock  covered  with  foliage, 
and  the  pagodas  pestling  in  their  sides.  One  of  these  is  called  Silver 
Island,  the  other  is  GoLDXir  IsLAino.  A  picture  of  the  latter  we  give 
on  our  front  page. 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian  Church  it  is  the  people  that  are  the 
great  attraction  in  China.  Nearly  four  hundred  millions  in  number, 
they  know  little  or  nolhing  of  the  way  to  God.  Wedded  to  their  own 
doctrines  and  superstitions,  which  exercise  little  influence  in  leading 
upward  their  present  life  and  throw  no  light  on  the  future,  they  devote 
themselves  with  unusual  earnestness  to  buying,  selling,  and  getting  gain. 
They  worship  their  ancestors  and  the  local  gods ;  but  high  conceptions 
of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  they  have  not.  But  God  has  had 
mercy  upon  them.  By  wonderful  providences  He  has  opened  a  way  for 
His  truth ;  for  five  and  twenty  years  a  hundred  missionaries  have  been 
preaching  the  gospel ;  churches  have  been  founded  in  several  centres  of 
influence,  and  the  light  has  begun  to  spread. 

1.— MISSIONAEY  DANGEES.— EEV.  J.  LEES,  JUNE  26,  1868. 

Beoently  attempting  with  two  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  to  visit 
our  churches  in  the  south  part  of  Shantung,  Mr.  Lees  fell  among  a 
band  of  the  insurgents,  who  for  some  time  have  ravaged  that  province. 
He  was  robbed  of  his  horse,  but  happily  suffered  no  greater  harm. 
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"At  Taanghangwe  found  ourselves 
in  worse  plight  than  at  Han-chin.  The 
rebel  scouts  wore  seen  on  eyory  side. 
We  stayed  only  a  few  minutes.    Com- 
pelled by  the  state  of  the  ground  to 
keep  to  the  ordinary  roads,  and  hin- 
dered from  travelling  quickly  by  the 
crowds   of  fugitives  with    whom  we 
got  unavoidably  mixed  up,  our  position 
was  ono  of  some  danger.      At  last  it 
came  to  our  turn  to  suffer.    As  I  was 
riding  a  little  in  advance  and  upon  the 
right  of  our  cart,  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  man  address  me  from  the 
left.      Turning   my  head   the  rascal 
repeated  his  demand,  *'  Give  me  that 
horse."    The  speaker  was  a  youngish 
looking    man,  less    showily   dressed 
fliftTi  many  of  his  companions.     Mr. 
Innocent,    who    was     seated     upon 
the     cart     behind    me,      had    seen 
him  before  he  spoke,    and  was   in- 
terested by   the    rapidity  and  cool- 
ness of  his  movements.     On  getting 
up  to  us,  his  first  business  was  to  put 


his  sword,  one  of  the  heaviest  native 
weapons   I   have  seen,    between  his 
teeth ;  next,   passing  the  bridlo  roin 
into  his  left  hand,  he  so  placed  his 
spear  in  the  same  hand  that  it  could 
be    readily   seized  and  used  with  the 
right.      Thinking  that,    at  any  rate, 
some  information  might  be  got  out  of 
him  in  payment  for  my  pony,  I  replied, 
"  Wait  a  minute,  [ don't  bo  in  hurry, 
let  us  talk  a  little."    But  this  did  not 
suit  our  visitor,  who  seemed  to    feel 
that  every  moment's  delay  imperilled 
his  success.      **  Give  me  your  horse," 
he  again  said,   "  the  one  in  the  cart; 
and  the  cart  and  the  mule  you   can 
take  and  go  on ;  I  don't  want  them.' 
Bringing  his  sword  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  my  head,    he  said,  **  If  you 
don't  give  it,  I'll  strike."  We  therefore 
judged  it  best  that  I  should  dismount. 
He  then  clutched  the  bridlo,    and  in 
another  minute  was  scouring   across 
the  field  to  rejoin  lus  comrades." 


2.— STATE  OF  THE  COUNTEY.    THE  SAME. 


"About  midnight  Mr.  Hodge  came 
in,     thoroughly  exhausted,     having 
had  a  perilous  walk  of  fifteen  miles. 
His  guide  was  the  same  man    who 
had  before  delivered  his  note  and  car- 
ried back  our  reply.      To  this  noble 
fellow's  intrepidity  and  devotion  we 
are  under  deep  obligations.  He  walked 
more  than  forty  miles  between  noon 
and  midnight,   over  wretched  roads, 
and  literally  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  yet  seemed  only  to  think  it  a  pri- 
vilege,   and  with  quiet  thankfulness 
ascribed  their  safety  to  the    Divine 
goodness.  One  is  glad  to  think  of  him 
aa  one  of  the  future  Glmstian  pastors 
of  Shantung.    The  journey  south  was 
fall  of  painful  interest,     I  necessarily 
omit  many  incidents.     We  found  the 


gates  of  the  city  of  Tei-ping  closed,  and 
so  could  only  get  into  the  walled  sub- 
urbs, which  wore  crowded  with  re- 
fugees. At  a  market  town  called  Li- 
hO'WUf  just  beyond,  we  found  ourselves 
again  in  a  district  through  which  the 
main  body  of  rebels  had  passed  about 
ten  days  before.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
hood,  too,  that  we  crossed  tho  actual 
track  of  the  rebel  host,  and  were 
thus  able  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
vast  numbers.  We  were  travelling 
due  south,  their  route  had  been  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  The  track  was  ten 
English  miles  in  breadth,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  literally 
covered  with  the  marks  of  their  horses' 
hoofs." 
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a— TREATMENT  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  BY  THE  REBELS. 


''I  have  already  hinted  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  lingering  respect  for 
Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
these  men.  Some  circumstances  which 
occurred  just  before  our  visit  wiU  prove 
this.  At  a  small  village  not  far  from 
Chu  chia  our  Methodist  brethren  have 
a  branch  chapel,  the  services  being 
held  in  the  house  of  a  convert.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  alarm,  a  man 
named  Meng  was  in  charge  here,  ap- 
parently living  with  the  family.  In 
anticipation  of  an  attack,  a  placard 
was  prepared  and  nailed  upon  the 
front  of  the  house,  stating  that  this 
was  the  **  Gospel  Hall  of  the  Great 
English  Nation,"  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  missionaries.  The  result 
was  that  though  the  village  was 
visited  both  by  the  rebels  and  by  the 


troops,  and  though  the  houses  aU 
around  have  been  plundered,  no  harm 
has  been  done  here.  Stranger  still, 
was  the  experience  of  Meng  himself. 
He  was  seized  by  the  rebels  and  car- 
ried off  along  with  his  two  sons.  As 
usual,  he  was  put  to  manual  labour. 
Finding  |him  incapable  of  bearing 
fatigue,  the  manwho'seized  him  began 
to  question  him  closely,  and  the 
result  was,  on  learning  that  he  was  a 
Christian  teacher  in  the  employ  of 
foreign  missionaries,  not  only  did  his 
captor  release  him,  but  he  actually 
escorted  him  with  a  good  deal  of  cere- 
mony to  his  native  village,  expressing 
great  interest  in  his  statements,  and 
making  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  lo- 
calities of  the  other  chapels." 


4.— AMOY.     MESSRS.  STRONACH  AND  MACGOWAN,  SEPT.  2,  1868. 

The  brethren  in  Amoy  have  firom  the  first  given  the  Directors  their 
most  hearty  co-operation  in  the  system  they  are  so  anxious  to  urge 
on  all  their  Native  Churches.  In  one  or  two  cases  missionaries  have 
not  been  satisfied  and  have  not  tried  it.  Our  Amoy  brethren  have 
both  accepted  the  thing  as  right,  and  have  tried  it,  and  that  with  the 
following  gratifying  results: — 


**  We  fully  agree  with  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Directors  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  Native  Churches 
supporting  their  own  worship,  and 
wo  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  carry 
this  principle  into  action.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  two  Amoy 
Churches  have  elected  two  Native 
pastors,  and  that  these  are  being 
trained  by  us  for  their  future  duties. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  seven  months 
the  Thaisan  Church  has  collected 
about  forty  dollars  and  the  Kwanalai 
Church  about  twenty-two  dollars.  At 
aU  the  stations  collections  averaging 
in  amount  one  dollar  a  month  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  defiraying  the 


current  expenses.  In  two  of  the 
stations,  Xwankhan  and  Anbin,  no 
rent  has  to  be  paid  for  the  chapels — these 
having  been  provided  from  the  funds 
tho  Society.  At  the  up-country 
station  (in  Heu"  An)  of  Tong-san  the 
converts  will  in  future  make  up 
twelve  dollars  a-year  as  rent  of  their 
chapel.  At  the  stations  we  opened  in 
tho  villages  of  San-io  and  Sancheng 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
aid  from  the  funds  of  the  Society ;  but 
these  have  been  broken  up  by 
violence. 

At  the  two  out  stations,  from  Bo- 
pien,  two  or  three  tolerably  well-to- 
do    men    gave  up    their  houses    as 
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chapels,  wluch  80  enraged  their  fellow- 
villagers,  that  they  demolished  the 
Louses,  plondered  the  contents,  and  in 
0-tau's  case,  nsuiped  and  still  retain 
possession  of  all  his  valuable  property, 
end  prevent  him  and  his  from  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  from  which  they 
Wire  in  March  violently  expelled. 
Xor  are  the  jxwr  left  unscathed  by 
this  fiery  trial;  their  crops  are  cut 
dcTu,  their  cows  are  stolen,  and  all 
scrts  of  injuries  are    inflicted    upon 


them.  Yet  they  attend  the  Sunday 
services  regularly  (thus  diminishing  by 
one  seventh  their  meagre  gains) ;  ab- 
stain from  the  superstitions  and  vices 
of  their  heathen  neighbours ;  and,  in 
fiopien,  have  assisted  to  support  by 
their  charitable  contributions  the 
family  expelled  from  San-io.  Can  we, 
after  all  this,  doubt  their  sincerity,  be- 
cause they  do  what  seems  to  us  very 
little  for  the  support  of  their  own  wor- 
ship." 


o.-CHEISTIAN  CONSISTENCY.    KEY.  T.  BEYSON,  AUGUST  23,  1868. 

Our  brethren  in  Hakkow  and  Wttchano  have  often  been  cheered  by 
feeing  the  power  of  Divine  grace  manifested  in  their  converts.  Many 
of  them  have  to  pass  through  fiery  trial,  but  they  are  upheld  by  "  suffici- 
ent grace.' '     The  following  are  recent  instances : — 


'*The  few  who  have  been  gathered 
the  Chtirch  here  are  exem- 
plirv  in  their  lives,  and  I  believe 
^iLce^e  in  their  faith.  Some  of  them 
li;iTe  vUlingly  endured  much  inoonve- 
rience,  reproach,  persecution,  and  loss 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  worst  of  these 
T^as  the  case  of  a  young  blacksmith 
^'no  was  threatened  and  maligned  by 
tLe  member  of  an  association  with 
^Hchhewas  formerly  connected,  be- 
crise  he  would  not  subscribe  to  their 
parly  idolatrous  festival.  Several  of  his 
cu-tomers  left  him.  Then  his  mother, 
^no  is  still  a  heathen,  and  lives  at 
a  Tillage  several  days  journey  from 
Wu  Chang,  travelled  all  the  day  to 
log  him  to  return  to  his  former  faith. 
Fears  lest  his  connection  with  foreign- 
er? should  involve  the  whole  family  in 
>:<r£.Q  future  calamity,  excited  her  to 
this  step.  She  wept  and  was  disconso- 
bt9  for  days,  because  ho  could  not 
c  ir.ply  with  her  wishes.  She  camo 
lilso  to  the  chapel  and  begged  our  assis- 
tant with  tears  to  let  her  son  go, 
Si^etQg  that  these  measures  had  no 
f  fTect,  her  love  was  turned  to  bitter 
h  "tility ;  and  she  summarily  dismissed 


her  son's  fellow-workman,  who  is  also 
a  Christian. 

Some  months  after  this  a  few  of  the 
blacksmith's  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, seeing  his  poverty,  tempted  him 
to  give  up  attendance  at  our  Sunday 
services  with  the  promise,  on  this  con- 
dition, of  immediate  pecuniary  assLs- 
tanoe,  and  encouragement  in  his  trade. 
This  was  another  trial  of  his  faith. 
He  came  to  our  assistant,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  talking  over  the  Scrip- 
tures on  this  matter,  and  in  prayer. 
Pau  warned  him  faithfully  of  the  sin 
of  selling  his  birthright  at  such  a  price, 
and  sent  him  back  more  determined 
than  ever  to  take  up  the  cross  and 
follow  Christ.     He  continues  faithful. 

We  have  another  female  convert 
who  was  turned  out  of  situation  after 
situation,  because  she  would  keep  the 
Sunday  by  worshipping  with  us.  Her 
answer,  when  reprimanded  by  her  em- 
ployers, invariably  was,  **  This  is  the 
true  doctrine.  I  must  go  to  the 
chapel  to  seek  forgiveness  of  my  sins 
and  worship  God.  If  you  cannot 
allow  me  to  do  this,  I  must  leave." 
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ii.-S0at^  Sea  Pission^Jlaiatta. 


Raiatba  is  the  laigest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tahiti,  fix>in 
which  it  is  distant  a  hundred  miles.  Tahaa  is  close  to  it,  and  within  the  same  reef. 
HuAHiNB  is  one  of  the  same  group ;  Borabora  lies  twenty  miles  to  leeward  of  Raiatea. 
These  isLinds  were  the  scene  of  the  Society's  first  Mission  ;  and  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  resided  in  Huahine,  John  Williams  settled  in  Raiatea.  The  population  of  the 
group  is  about  4,000  ;  and  the  Church  members  are  1170  in  number.  The  missionaries 
are  Messrs.  Gbseh  and  Yitiah.  Mr.  Sayillv  is  in  Huahixx,  Mr.  Mouus  at  Tahiti. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  to  report  that,  owing  to  political  disorders,  the  missionaries  had 
been  driven  from  Baiatea.  They  were  absent  eighteen  months,  and  returned  in  Jane, 
1867. 

TTTR  information  given  by  our  brethren  is  of  a  very  chequered  kind.    It  is 
evident  that  the  x>eople  generally  of  these  small  communities  rise  very 
slowly  in  moral  and  religious  character.    They  retain  a  great  deal  of  the 
childish  in  ^eir  habits  of  thought,  and  petty  events  soon  produce  among 
them  bitter  quarrels.    Old  customs,  too,  are  far  from  being  eradicated.    Seyeral 
illustrations  of  such  weakness  appear  in  the  following  extracts. 

1.— THE  CONVEETS  IN  HUAHTNE.    BEV.  A.  T.  SAVILLE. 


* '  After  we  had  returned  home  on  the 
day  of  the  feast,  the  judges  revived  an 
old  and  shameful  custom,  of  divorcing 
and  marrying  anyone  who  chose  to 
apply  to  them,  without  charge  or  de- 
mur.    Numbers  were   divorced  and 
numbers  were  married   on  that  oc- 
casion.    I  exposed  the  whole  affidr 
in  the  chapel  on  the  following  Sunday, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  judges. 
As  many  of  the  names  of  those  mar- 
ried which  I  could  obtain  I  read  out 
from  the   pulpit,  and  declared  them 
not  married ;  and  told  them  that  unless 
each  of  the  couples  came  to  me  to  be 


properly  nmrried,  I  should  refuse  to 
baptize  any  of  their  children,  if  in  time 
they  should  have    some    to  baptize. 
These  troubles,  and  others  of  a  similar 
depressing  nature,   which    are    fre- 
quently arising,   make  us  very  sad; 
but  we  are  not  discouraged.    We  are 
learning  every  day  that  Huahine  is 
no  "  little  Heaven  below,"  but  we  are 
hoping  that  in  a  few  years  things  will 
look  more  as  if  the  spirit  of  God  dwelt 
among  the  people  than  now.    At  our 
lost  Church-meeting  I  excluded  eight 
most  of  whom  were   put  away    for 
drunkenness  and  adultery." 


2.— DIFFICULTIES  IN  BOfiABOEA.    EEV.  J.  C.  VIVIAN. 

The  rebellion  in  Baiatea,  from  which  our  brethren  suffered,  h£ui  its  origin  in 
certain  social  questions,  in  which  the  former  Native  pastor  took  a  prominent 
position,  and  which  were  soon  mixed  up  with  political  matters.  A  mmilftr 
mixture  of  questions  seemed  to  threaten  in  Borabora. 

^'Adifficultyhas  arisen  in  the  Church      There    are  two    settlements   on  that 


at  Borabora,  which  will,  I  expect, 
call  for  a  visit  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  Native  pastor, 
Maratai,  has  just  written  to  teU  me 
his  troubles  and  to  ask  my  advice. 


island,  but  the  Church  has  hitherto 
been  undivided.  Some  time  ago,  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  sent  from 
there  to  the  institution  at  Tahaa,  was 
at  the  expiration  of  his   course,  re- 
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turned  to  await  the  event  of  an 
opening  on  one  of  the  heathen  islands 
to  the  westward.  The  loss  of  the 
Mission  Tessel,  however,  has  caused 
such  delay  and  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  his  future  destination,  that 
his  £riends,  it  would  appear,  not  con- 
tent to  see  him  working  as  an  as- 
sistant to  his  native  brother,  are 
determined  to  try  and  divide  the 
Church,  and  if  possible  get  him  or- 
dained as  pastor  over  the  other  vil- 
lage. The  Queen  and  a  part  of 
the  governors  will  not  consent  to  this, 
well  knowing  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult would  be  a  calamity  similar  to 


that  from  which  this  island  has 
scarcely  begun  to  recover.  Thoir  ob- 
stinacy and  perseverance  in  this 
matter,  it  is  apprehended  will  create 
a  disturbance,  and  the  toachor  is  in 
great  trouble  on  this  account. 

That  there  is  a  political  root  to  this 
evil  there  is  very  little  doubt ;  and  if 
the  dissaffected  party  can  succeed  in 
producing  a  disturbance  and  upsetting 
the  Government,  under  the  pretence 
of  merely  wishing  to  have  a  teacher 
for  their  own  village,  it  will  look 
reasonable  and  answer  their  purpose 
admirably." 


3.— THE  DIFFICULTY  SETTLED.    MR.  VIVIAN.    JULY  Gxii,  1868. 

Happily  Mr.  Vivian  was  able  to  settle  the  very  knotty  question  involved. 
The  arrangement  proposed  was  very  simple.  But  it  seems  strange  that  a  great 
political  and  religious  disturbance  could  be  appeased  by  the  simple  plan  of 
administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  two  chapels  instead  of  one  !  To  us  the  case 
looks  very  small ;  but  doubtless  to  them,  involving  so  much  feeling,  it  appeared 
very  serious. 


"  It  appears,  for  some  reason,  they 
had  become  very  discontented,  and  had 
accused  Maratai  of  certain  inconsis- 
tenciea.  From  this  circumstance,  how- 
ever groundless  the  charge  may  be, 
there  lias  arisen  a  strong  feeling 
amongst  certain  members  of  the  Church 
against  him,  and  they  intimated  their 
determination  to  have  a  pastor  of  their 
own.  In  accordance  with  this  resolve, 
they  apx>ealed  to  the  Queen  and  the 
authorities,  who  very  properly  referred 
them  on  this  subject  to  their  minister. 
They  refused  to  go  to  him,  but  con- 
tinued obstinately  to  urge  their  request 
before  the  Government.  After  much 
deliberation  the  authorities  positively 
refused  to  allow  two  missionary  pas- 
tors on  the  island;  but  to  conciliate 
them  they  told  the  parties  they  might 
have  the  ordinance  administered  at 
their  station  if,  as  they  affirmed,  they 


felt  it  too  great  an  inconvenience  to 
come  once  a  month  to  the  proper  set- 
tlement. To  this  they  would  not  at 
first  agree,  but  continued  to  demand 
compliance  with  their  request  for  a 
pastor  of  their  own.  Finding  the 
Queen  was  firm  in  her  denial,  they  at 
length  consented  to  have  the  ordinance 
at  their  own  station.  The  authorities 
then  sent  to  Maratai,  informing  him  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  requesting 
his  concurrence  in  the  arrangement. 
Maratai,  in  his  haste,  complied;  but 
afterwards  repented  his  having  done 
so  without  first  consulting  his  brethren. 
He  therefore  came  up  to  me  to  know 
what  he  should  do.  One  of  his  dea- 
cons, who  came  with  him,  was  most 
urgent  that  I  should  oppose  the  ar- 
rangement, and  not  suffer  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  taken  to  Faanui,  assured 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  division  in  the 
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Church,  and  tiltiinately  in  the  Govern- 
ment But  it  was  too  phiin  that  to  do 
this  would  be  to  get  up  a  disturbance 
immediately.  I  therefore  told  them 
that  the  new  arrangement  haying  been 
commenced,  it  would  doubtless  be  in- 
expedient to  alter  it,  at  least  for  the 
present.  But  if  they  found,  after  giv- 
ing it  a  proper  trial,  that  injurious 
evils  are  growing  out  of  it,  that  would 
furnish  them  with  an  argument  for  its 
discontinuance  and  for  returning  to 
their  original  custom.    They  fully  con- 


curred in  this  view,  and  after  spending 
a  couple  of  days  with  us,  Maratai  and 
his  friends  returned  to  their  home 
much  relieved  and  somewhat  encou- 
raged. About  a  fortnight  ago  I  heard 
from  them ;  informing  me  that  things 
were  going  on  pretty  comfortably,  and 
at  their  May  meeting  the  people  con- 
tributed £28:  £14  towards  Maratai*s 
support,  and  £14  to  the  Society,  which 
I  have  duly  received  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.*' 


4.— EAIATEA  IMPROYING.    THE  SAME. 

Mr.  Yivian^s  latest  news  about  his  own  station  is  also  encouraging.  Our 
brother's  good  sense,  genial  disposition,  and  deep  piety  have  evidently,  under 
Gt>d's  blessing,  been  drawing  the  people  back  into  the  **  old  paths." 


**  Our  annual  meeting  took  place  on 
the  13th  and  15th  of  May.  The  early 
morning  prayer-meeting  was  weU  at- 
tended, and  those  who  took  part  in  the 
service  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  the  sacred  influence  of  which 
continued  to  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  day.  The  missionary 
sermon  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  there  was  a  larger  at- 
tendance than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. The  general  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  afbemoon,  was  also  lively 
and  entertaining  throughout,  and 
wholly  satisfactory.  At  the  close  the 
people  contributed  £33  12s.  to  the  So- 
ciety, being  £10  in  advance  of  that 
contributed  at  our  last  May  meeting. 

Since  our  return  in  June  last  we 
have  added  64  to  Church  fellowship, 
and  the  people  generally  continue  to 
give  us  many  proofs  of  their  attach- 
ment to  ourselves  and  to  the  honoured 
Society  which  we  represent.  We  have 
also  good  evidence  of  a  steady  advance 


in  the  Divine  life  among  the  members 
of  our  Church,  and  the  increasingly 
good  attendance  upon  the  preached 
Word  encourages  us  to  hope  for  the 
best  results.  We  have,  however,  much 
to  deplore.  The  king  is  still  very  dis- 
sipated, and  many  of  the  governors 
are  not  much  better.  Further  than 
from  the  influence  of  their  personal 
impiety,  we  suffer  from  them  no  inter- 
ference. To  us  individually  they  are 
kind  and  respectful. 

The  children's  feast  was  held  on  the 
15th.  Upwards  of  216  young  Eaia- 
teans  took  part  in  the  engagements  of 
the  day,  and  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  was  a  proof  of  the  in- 
tense interest  felt  on  the  occasion. 
After  the  usual  roimd  of  duties  had 
been  gone  through,  they  subscribed 
£23  to  the  Society,  being  £7  in  ad- 
vance of  their  last ;  making  our  con- 
tributions to  the  Society  for  the  present 
year,  £5G  12s." 
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5 .— EECEPTION  AT  MAUPITI.    THE  SAME. 

The  following  littlo  story  reads  like  the  tales  of  eaxly  times,  when  missionaries, 
were  scarce : — 
"On  the  14th  of  last  month  a  little 


natiye  Maupiti  ycssel  was  sent  by  the 
Church  to  take  us  on  a  yisit  to  that 
island.  We  left  Eaiatea  on  the  17th, 
reached  the  opening  at  the  west  end 
of  the  island,  when  it  fell  calm,  and 
vere  detained  there  three  days.  On 
the  21st  we  arriTed  at  Maupiti  just  in 
time  to  meet  the  people  at  the  chapel 
after  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service. 
Erery  one  came  to  welcome  us — ^the 
high  and  low,  weak  and  strong,  young 
and  old.  Hiomai,  the  Native  pastor, 
and  his  wife  and  fisimily,  conducted  us 
to  their  house.  Hungry,  sore,  and 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  wo  retired  for 
the  night,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  the 
morning  in  receiving  the  numerous 
visitors.  Presents  of  food  were  brought 
to  us  from  the  people  every  day,  and 
the  children  brought  every  dainty  fruit 
their  gardens  could  produce.  The 
Scripture  illustrations  which  Miss  W. 


so  kindly  sent  us  from  Chelmsfoid 
Mrs.  Vivian  happened  to  have  in  tho 
bottom  of  her  box,  and  had  been  show- 
ing them  to  the  pastor's  little  children. 
The  next  morning  the  house  was  taken 
by  storm ;  everybody  had  come,  men, 
women,  and  children,  the  king  and 
governors  at  their  head.  On  my  being 
called  to  the  verandah  to  meet  them, 
I  was  addressed  by  the  king's  speaker, 
and  being  asked  to  show  them  theeo 
wonderful  pictures,  I  promised  to  do  so 
with  pleasure,  and  returned  to  the 
room  to  fetch  them.  ALL  was  silenoe 
on  my  reappearance,  and,  with  bated 
breath  the  multitude  kept  staring  at 
the  parcel.  At  the  first  sight  of  each 
illustration  shouts  of  astonishment  and 
admiration  came  from  young  and  old; 
and  the  guesses  they  made  of  what  the 
picture  was  would  have  made  anyone 
laugh." 


III.— ®raiiaitc0re  Mttssiair. 


TaxTAsconE  is  the  most  southern  province  of  India  on  the  West  Coast.  It  contains 
1,500,000  people,  and  is  an  independent  province,  under  the  rale  of  a  Native  monarch 
irho  is  styled  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore.  In  this  province  is  carried  on  one  of  tho 
Society's  most  flourishing  Missions,  which  is  often  referred  to  in  these  pages.  The 
Mission  now  contains  32,000  nominal  Christians,  including  2,22S  Church  members, 
with  244  Native  preachers,  217  schoolmasters,  and  eleven  ordained  Native  pastors.^The 
Maharajah  takes  considerable  interest  in  his  Christian  subjects  ;  and  recently  thlf'ii^t 
prince,  having  paid  the  Seminary  at  Naovrcoil  a  visit,  kindly  gave  the  sttiiHuts  ali> 
scholars  an  address.  (See  Annual  Report  for  186S,  pat^e  120).  Xfe|^o  tnontB 
a^.  Lord  Napier,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  passing  throngli  Ae'^TOition  on  a 
visit  to  the  Rajah,  spent  some  hours  with  the  missionanes.  He  kin«ily  examined  the 
Institution,  the  Lace  School,  the  Girls*  Boarding  School,  &tid  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  Women's  Bible  Class,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  Mission,  and 
wkich  has  now  been  maintained  for  many  years.  In  the  midst  of  their  people,  tho 
missionaries  of  the  Society  presented  him  with  the  following  Address  : — 

«'  1.— ADDEESS  TO  LORD  NAPIEE. 
"  To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier,  K.Cf.,  Governqr  of  Madras. 

"  Na^ot-coil,  Ut  October,  1868. 

My  Lord,  their  own  iJehalf,  anjl  on  behalf  of  the 

1.  Tile  Missionaries  of  the  Lon-      Native  pastors,  ovangelista,  catechists, 

DON  Missionary  Society  now  assem-    jand  teachers  of  t]io  Mission,  and  on 

hied  to  meet  your  lordship,  desire,  on      behalf  of  a  Protestant  Christian  com- 
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munity  numbering  upwards  of  32,000, 
to  accord  to  your  excellency  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  this  part  of  the 
South  Indian  Mission  field,  which  the 
representatives  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  occupied  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century.  The  interest 
felt  by  your  lordship  in  FiX)testant 
Missions,  as  evinced  by  your  kind  visit 
on  this  occasion,  is  most  gratifying  to 
us  and  to  our  people,  and  we  think  we 
can  in  no  way  more  effectually  pro- 
mote the  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  you  on  this  occasion,  than  by  bring- 
ing to  your  notice  a  few  particulars 
regarding  the  work  carried  on  by  us 
in  this  part  of  His  Highness  the  Maha 
Bajah's  territory. 

2.  The  DiBECTOBS  of  our  Mission 
have,  for  many  years,  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  evangelization  of  India, 
and  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts 
have  been  made  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  missionaries  labouring  in  this 
portion  of  the  heathen  world,  as  the 
result  of  which  our  Society  has,  at  the 
present  time,  a  greater  number  of 
agents  in  India  than  in  anj  other  se- 
parate field  of  its  labours — ^there  being 
in  this  country  49  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

3.  The  Work  of  the  Society  in  Tra- 
vancore  was  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  at  a  place 
called  Mylattdt,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Nagercoil.  Since  then,  the 
operations  of  the  Mission  have  been 
extended  from  the  Tinnevelly  frontier 
on  the  south,  to  a  short  disteuice  be- 
yond Quilon  on  the  north.    The  terri- 

,  tory  occupied  by  the  Mission  is  divided 
into  seven  districts,  viz.,  Kottaram; 
Nagercoil;  Tittuvillei;  Neyoor;  Pa- 
reychaley;  Trevandrum  and  Quilon, 
— ^the  European  Missionaries  being 
aided  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Mission  by  11  ordained  Native 
ministers,  244  evangelists  and  cate- 


chists,  and  217  school  teachers ;  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  Native  agents 
of  the  Mission  (exclusive  of  those  or- 
dained) 461.  With  reference  to  this 
large  staff,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
nearly  all  those  in  the  position  of 
Evangelists  have  received  special  train- 
ing for  their  work.  Many  of  the  cate- 
chistsare  graduates  of  the  Mission  Semi- 
nary at  Nagercoil,  while  others  have 
been  educated  in  boarding  schools  and 
preparandi  classes  at  the  head  stations. 
We  dare  not  say  that  our  all  Native 
helpers  are  what  we  wish  them  to  be  in 
moral  and  spiritual  attainments;  but  we 
can  point  to  not  a  few  among  them  who 
are  faithful  and  zealous  labourers,  well 
instructed  themselves,  and  able  to 
teach  the  way  of  life  to  others. 

4.  The  NuMBEB  of  Pebsoks  through- 
out the  whole  Mission  who  have  been 
baptized  and  are  communicants  at  the 
Lord's  table  is  at  present  2,228,  of 
whom,  during  last  year,  352  were 
newly  admitted  to  the  Church.  In  a 
large  Mission,  such  as  ours  is,  these 
figures  may  not  seem  high,  but  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  admission  to  full 
communion  of  persons  of  unsatisfactory 
character,  the  above  facts  are  encourag- 
ing and  indicate  that  considerable  con- 
cern for  spiritual  things  is  evinced 
among  the  congregations. 

5.  The  NiJMBEB  of  Congbegatioks 
in  the  Mission  is  258,  in  all  of  which, 
besides  the  regular  services  on  the 
Lord's-day,  sermons  are  preached  and 
prayer-meetings  held  throughout  the 
week  more  or  less  frequently.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  total  Professing 
Christian  community  connected  with 
this  Mission  amounts  to  32,362, — ^in 
Kottaram,  4,555 ;  in  Nagercoil,  5,031 ; 
in  Tittuvillei,  1,448;  inNeyoor,  8,073 ; 
in  Pareychaley,  10,281;  in  Trevan- 
drum, 2,641 ;  and  in  Quilon,  360.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  while  we  can- 
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not  Tegard  the  majority  of  these  as 
other  than  learners  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  the  greatest  possible  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  names  of  persons 
of  unworthy  character  from  being  en- 
rolled in  our  Chnrch  registers.    That 
so  many  persons  gather  together,  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God  preached,  and  are  brought  un- 
der the  civilizing  and  purifying  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  will,  we  feel 
assured,  be  regarded  by  your  Lordship 
as  a  fact  of  great  significance  in  itself, 
and  also  as  pointing  to  the  time  when 
truth  will  be  diffased  among  all  classes 
of  the  population.    It  is  an  encourag- 
ing taucty  moreover,  that  not  only  do 
theee  people  hear  the  Word  preached, 
but  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
both  sexes  are  able  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tores  for  themselves.    At  the  close  of 
last  year,  our  statistics  showed  3,832 
adults  able  to  read,  and  if  to  this  num- 
ber the  children  in  our  schools  were 
added,  the  total  number  of  adherents- 
able  to  read,  would  bear,  by  no  means 
a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian population. 

6.  The  Seionaby  at  Nagebooil, 
for  the  purpose  of  training  Native 
agents  for  the  Mission,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Educational  department  of 
our  labours.  This  Institution  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years,  and  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  our  work, 
generally,  must,  in  large  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  conection  with  it. 
The  number  of  resident  students,  in 
the  Seminary,  sent  in  from  the  several 
districts  of  the  Mission,  is  now  68. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  seminary, 
are  the  boarding  schools  for  both  sexes 
at  the  head  stations  of  the  Mission,  of 
which  there  are  6  for  boys  and  6  for 
girls  ;  the  number  of  boys  in  these 
schools  being  68,  and  of  girls  164.  It 
may  be  hero  remarked  that  the  Mission 


has,  for  the  last  forty  years,  laboured 
most  strenuously  to  advance  the  cause 
of  female  education,  and,  as  the  result 
of  these  exertions,  great  numbers  of 
thoroughly  educated  females  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  every  station 
of  the  Mission ;  the  southern  districts 
especially  being  far  advanced  in  this 
re8X)ect. 

7.  The  Lace  and  Embboideiiy 
establishments  connected  with  these 
girls'  schools  form  an  interesting  fea- 
ture in  their  management.  Orders 
from  ladies  residing  in  aU  parts  of  the 
country  are  constantly  being  received, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  com- 
petent to  judge,  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  has  been  attained  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  in  both  depart- 
ments. 

8.  The  Village  Schools  for  both 
sexes  in  connection  with  the  Mission 
are  172  in  number — 141  being  for  boys 
and  31  for  girls.  The  total  number  of 
boys  in  the  school  lists  is  6,646,  and  of 
girls  1,595,  making  together  8,241. 

9.  The  Medical  Mission,  in  con- 
nection with  our  Society,  is  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Lowe,  M.ILC.S.E.  The 
hospital  and  dispensary  are  located  at 
the  Neyoor  head  station  as  being  cen- 
tral to  all  our  Mission  districts.  Great 
numbers  visit  the  dispensary  for  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid;  the  number  of 
patients  entered  in  the  registers  during 
1867  was  8,194—2,334  being  Protes- 
tants, 766  Boman  Catholics,  160  Ma- 
homedans,  and  2,160  Heathens.  In 
addition  to  these,  upwards  of  2,700 
persons,  of  all  classes  of  the  population, 
were  vaccinated  in  the  same  period. 
A  promising  class  of  medical  students 
has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Lowe  for 
the  past  two  years,  3  of  the  members 
of  which  have  already  been  sent  out  to 
carry  on  branch  dispensaries  in  three 
important  localities  of  the  Mission,  viz. 
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Agasteespuram  in  the  Xottaram  dis- 
trict, Santhapauram  in  the  NagercoU 
district,  and  Attar  in  the  Neyoor  dis- 
trict, each  central  to  many  populous 
towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
Other  students  from  the  class  -will  also 
as  soon  as  practicable,  take  charge  of 
dispensaries  in  other  districts  of  the 
Mission.  A  vast  amount  of  disease  and 
suffering  has  been  alleviated  or  re- 
moved by  this  most  important  and 
valuable  agency,  and  great  numbers 
of  all  castes  and  creeds  are  being 
directed,  in  connection  with  this  de- 
partment of  our  work,  to  the  great 
Physician  of  souls. 

10.  The  Pbess  at  Nagercoil,  in 
connection  with  the  Mission,  has  been 
in  active  operation  for  many  years. 
Four  periodicals  in  Tamil  issue  from 
the  press  every  month,  and  tracts  and 
books  of  various  descriptions  are  con- 
stantly being  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  Tamil  country. 
About  four  millions  of  pages  were 
printed  during  last  year. 

11.  One  recent  fact  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  connexion  with  our  Mission  is 
the  OBDmATiON  to  the  work  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  eleven  of  our  Native  helpers. 
The  importance  of  establishing  a  regu- 
lar Native  Ministry  in  our  Mission 
had  long  been  a  matter  of  earnest  con- 
sideration with  the  European  Mission- 
aries labouring  here,  and  it  is  now  our 
privilege  to  have  associated  with  us,  as 
Native  colleagues,  eleven  of  our  ablest 
and  most  experienced  agents.  One  of 
those  is  a  missionary  in  responsible 
charge  of  a  district  of  the  Mission. 
Five  others  are  assistant  missionaries, 
and  five  are  pastors  of  churches  whose 
salaries  are  paid  either  wholly  or  in 
part  by  their  respective  churches.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  your  Lordship  to 
know  that  the  Native  congregation 
worshipping  in  this  Church,  and  also 
that  at  tho  Neyoor  head  station,  is 

ENTIRELY  SELF-SUTrORTING. 


12.  During  the  year  1867,  Es.  4,436 
were  raised  by  the  Native  Christians 
of  our  Mission  for  the  support  of  Na- 
tive pastors,  catechists,  &c. ;  Bs.  2,203 
for  repairs  to  churches,  incidental  ex- 
penses, &c. ;  Rs.  3,353  for  chapel 
building ;  Bs- 1 ,044  for  the  Local  Tract 
and  Book  Society;  Bs.  753  for  the 
Poor  Fund,  and  Bs.  425  for  various 
benevolent  objects,  making  the  en- 
tire amount  contributod  upwards  of 
Bs.  12,190. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  maybe  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordship,  as  showing  the 
great  progress  of  our  work  within  the 
last  decade,  that,  ten  years  ago,  the 
number  of  Native  agents  in  the  Mis- 
sion was  394;  now  there  are  461,  and 
11  Native  ordained  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were 
about  16,900  adherents;  now  the  num- 
ber has  increased  to  upwards  of  32,300. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  Church  members 
numbered  980  ;    now  they   number 

'2,228.  Ten  years  ago,  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  various  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  Mission  was  6,428  ; 
now  it  is  8,241.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
yearly  contributions  of  the  people 
amounted  to  Bs.  3,465,  while  the  sum 
collected  last  year  amounted  to  no  less 
than  Bs.  12,198. 

14.  Again  thanking  your  Lordship 
for  your  kind  visit  to  our  Mission,  and 
with  our  fervent  prayers  that  Qod  our 
heavenly  Father,  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  Governor  among  the  nations, 
would  bless  you  with  wisdom  and  grace 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  extensivo 
and  populous  provinces  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Lidian  dominions  over  which 
your  lordship  presides, 

We  remain.  Your  Lorship's  most 
obedient  Servants, 

Frederic  Baylis, 
James  Duthie, 
Geor6£  Oliver  Newport, 
William  Lee, 
James  Emltn  Jones. 
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"2.— LOKD  NAPIEE'S  BEPLY. 

"  Gextlemen, — ^I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  liayo  been  deeply  gratified  by 
my  visit  to  this  numerous  and  flourishing  community  of  Protestants,  living  in 
security  and  prosperity  under  the  tolerant  sviray  of  an  enlightened  Native 
Prince,  and  under  the  guidance  of  zealous  and  benevolent  pastors  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  a  holy  cause.  I  have 
heard  the  record  of  your  past  exertions  in  promoting  the  evangolization« 
education,  and  industrial  development  of  this  people  with  the  sincerest  interest. 
I  trust  that  the  future  may  not  be  less  prosperous  than  the  past,  and  that  your 
labours  may  be  abundantly  rewarded  in  the  increase  and  welfare  of  those  who 
commit  themselves  to  your  spiritual  charge.  You  may  be  assured  of  the 
sympathy,  and,  if  it  were  ever  necessary,  of  the  protection,  of  the  Government 
of  Madras.  I  thank  you  cordially  for  the  expressions  of  respect  and  regard  for 
myself  which  you  have  embodied  in  your  address." 


IV. — ^Stceting  d  IJe  Coim  anb  CDuntrj  ^mim. 


THE  usual  Half  Ysably  Meetino  of  tho  Town  and  Couwtby 
Directors  was  held  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  October  21,  1868,  Henry  Wright,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
There  were  present  twenty  London  Directors ;  twenty- seven  Country 
Directors  and  Delegates ;  and  the  Secretaries. 

1.— After  singing  and  prayer,  the  minutes  of  the  last  half-yearly 
meeting  were  read  for  information. 

2. — On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  predse 

FuxcnoNs  of  the  SpeoiaJi  Dsleoates  in  relation  to  the  Board,  it  was 

resolved : — 

That  on  the  right  of  the  Delegates  to  print  any  portion  of  their 
Heport,  the  Besolution  of  October  3rd,  1866,  conceding  this  rights 
be  confirmed,  in  the  following  modified  form,  viz. : — 

Teut  in  the  event  of  any  portion  of  the  Delegates'  Report  not  being 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  the  Delegates  still  adhering  to  it^ 
and  regaining  it  as  important,  they  shall  have  power  to 
determine  that  it  be  printed  with  the  Annual  Report. 

3. — ^The  Chairman  introduced  Captain  Fowler  to  the  Board  as  the 
captain  of  the  new  Missionary  Ship ;  and  having  detailed  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  Ship  Coh- 
htttxe,  and  referred  to  the  unexceptionable  testimonials  obtained  both  as 
to  his  Christian  character  and  seamanship,  he  gave  him  the  right  hand  of 
acceptance  in  the  name  of  the  Board ;  after  which,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leoge, 
by  special  prayer,  commended  captain,  crew,  ship,  and  passengers,  to 
the  gracious  keeping  of  Almighty  God* 
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4. — On  the  Beport  of  the  Spegiaii  Delegates  respecting  the  recent 
transactions  of  the  Society,  the  Board  passed  the  following  Besolutions : — 

6. — That  the  review  of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  Society 
during  the  last  seven  months,  as  indicated  by  the  Minutes  of  the 
Directors,  affords  this  Meeting  much  satisfaction. 

6. — That  the  Directors  regard  the  state  of  the  Finances  as  calling  for 
devout  thankfulness;  and  in  connection  therewith  they  would  express  their 
admiration  of  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  Society's  venerable  Mend, 
Henkt  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town.  They  are  glad  that  the  new 
financial  arrangements  have  been  accepted  with  so  much  cordiality  by 
the  Society's  agents  generally ;  and  they  confidently  hope  that,  as  the 
combined  result  of  careful  expenditure  and  increased  liberality,  the 
fiTiancinl  difficulty  is  now  over. 

7. — That  on  the  tidings  recently  received  from  Madaoasoab,  the 
Directors  unite  with  the  Delegates  in  thanksgiving  to  God.  The  public 
disavowal  of  Idolatry ;  the  removal  of  social  hindrances  to  the  confession 
of  Ohrist ;  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  attendants  on 
Christian  worship, — signally  show  that  Gk>d  is  working ;  and  are  full  of 
promise  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  island.  A  valuable  encourage- 
ment is  thus  anorded  to  missionary  faith,  and  labour,  and  patience. 

8. — That  the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  the  Nongonpobmist  Mehoeiaj. 
Ha£l  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mission  House  meets  with  the  Directors' 
entire  approval;  and  diey  earnestly  hope  that  all  difficulties  will  be 
gradually  removed,  so  that  a  result,  which  they  cannot  but  regard  as  most 
expedient  and  advantageous,  may  be  eventually  secured. 

9. — That,  believing  it  to  be  of  much  importance  that  the  management 
of  the  Young  Men's  Auxiliaby  should  in  all  cases  be  imder  the  control  of 
this  House,  and  that  its  working  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in  connec- 
tion with  local  Associations ;  and  understanding  that  such  is  practically 
the  case,  the  Directors  express  their  warmest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Auxiliary,  and  would  unite  with  the  Delegates  in  commending  it  to  th%« 
practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  young  men  of  our  con- 
gregations. 

10. — ^Ihat  the  completion  of  the  Missionary  Ship  affords  much 
pleasure  to  the  Directors:  and  they  gladly  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Ship  Comkittee;  ana  That,  as  it 
appears  that  large  numbers  of  the  Society's  constituents,  especially  the 
youn^  people  who  originally  raised  the  fimds  to  purchase  the  ship,  regret 
the  cnange  of  name,  and  as  it  is  foimd  that  there  are  two  ships  named 
Samoa  already  in  the  Pacific,  the  new  vessel  be  called  the  John  Witliahs, 
as  heretofore. 

11. — That  a  Special  Addbess  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Mullens,  and 
forwarded  to  Henby  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town,  in  the  name  of 
the  Directors,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  by  the 
Secretaries,  expressing  the  warm  feelings  of  thankfulness  which  his  liberal 
donations  had  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mends  of  the  Society ;  and 
assuring  him  of  their  Christian  sympathy  and  earnest  prayer  that  a  rich 
blessing  may  rest  upon  him  in  his  declining  years. 
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12. — The  Financial  Statement  fer  the  past  four  months  was  laid 
before  the  Directors,  showing  a  yerj  encouraging  decrease  in  expendi- 
ture, and  an  increase  on  the  contributions  received  to  the  present  date. 

13. — ^The  Foreign  Secretary  gave  some  very  interesting  details  of  the 
progress  of  the  Mission  in  Madagascar ;  after  which  the  Bev.  Wiluaic 
CuTHBEBTSON  offered  special  thanksgiving  to  Ood  for  the  favour  thus 
manifested ;  and  implored  Divine  g^ace  and  guidance  for  the  mitsionariea 
and  the  churches  in  that  island,  in  the  prosperity  with  which  they  have 
been  blessed. 


1.— DEATH  OF  MES.  NISBET,  OF  SAMOA. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nisbbt,  the  wife  of  our 
missionazy,  the  Rev.  H.  Nisbet,  after  a  very  short  illness.     After  their 
return  from  Samoa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nisbet  and  their  children  proceeded  to 
visit  the  family  of  the  former  in  Canada,  whom  Mr.  Nisbet  had  not  seen  for 
twenty-eight  years.   Their  visit  has  been  greatly  enjoyed,  but  had  met  with 
a  most  unexpected  termination.    On  Sabbath  night,  the  1st  of  November, 
Mrs.  Nisbet  was  taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill,  and  continued  to  suffer 
much  firom  extreme  difficidty  in  breathing  and  great  exhaustion,  with 
intervals  of  slight  revival,  till  Sabbath  the  15th,  when,  at  two  F,H.,Bhe 
quietly  breathed  her  last.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.   W.  P, 
Cbook,  one  of  our  first  missionaries  to  Polynesia.    In  1841  she  went 
with  Mr.  Nisbet  to  the  Mission  field.    After  braving  with  him  all  the 
dangers  and  trials  of  the  early  Mission  on  the  Island  of  Tanna,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  her  history  has  been  identified  with  that  of  the  Samoan  Mission 
to  which  they  retired.    She  was  one  of  the  quiet,  omostentatious  workers 
in  that  field  which  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  so  greatly  to  bless.    Even 
in  Canada  she  was  working  for  Samoa.     Here  she  made  a  clean  copy  of 
her  translation  of  the  Peep  of  Day^  which  she  prepared  to  help  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in  Scripture  knowledge,  and  which  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  women  of  her  classes.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  and 
when  printed,  will  form  her  legacy  to  those  for  whom  she  lived  and  laboured. 
''  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."     The  Directors  greatly  sympathize  with  their  esteemed  brother 
in  the  heavy  trial  which  he  has  been  called  to  bear 
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2.— DEATH  OF  THE  EEV.  A.  LINDO,  OF  WHiTEFIELD,  JAMAICA. 

In  our  December  number  we  briefly  announced  the  death  of  our  devoted 
Native  brother,  the  Eev.  A.  LtXDo.  An  interesting  letter  just  received  from 
one  of  the  deacons  of  his  Church,  gives  a  few  details  of  his  removal,  ^m 
which  we  gladly  make  the  following  extract : — "  In  the  course  of  Mr. 
Lindo's  sermon  on  Sunday,  the  11th  October,  and  whilst  alluding  to  the 
death  of  a  member,  he  asked,  *  Who  next  ? '  and  added  *  My  time  may  be 
near.'  On  Tuesday,  the  13th,  he  complained,  but  was  not  confined  to  bed 
before  Wednesday.  After  a  few  days,  the  doctor  was  seint  for ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  human  efforts,  our  friend  continued  to  grow  worse,  until,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  the  22nd,  he  called  his  dear  wife  near  to  him,  shook  her 
hands,  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  good-bye ;  he  then  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  in 
which  he  continued  for  some  time.  On  awaking  he  called  his  wife  again,  and 
said  to  her,  *  Dear,  I  have  been  with  Jesus — ^precious,  precious  Jesus.  I 
am  on  the  Hock.'  He  continued  to  sink ;  and  at  about  twenty-five  minutes 
to  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus."  The  visit 
which  he  recently  paid  to  England  had  introduced  him  personally  to  many 
of  the  Society's  friends,  and  had  secured  for  him  their  warm  Christian 
esteem.  His  gentle  manners,  and  his  warm,  earnest  addresses  were 
regarded  with  deep  interest,  as  exhibiting  what  a  Native  Christian 
minister  can  be  and  do.  Mr.  lindo  returned  to  Jamaica  at  the  close  of 
last  year ;  and  the  Directors  hoped  that  he  would  enjoy  many  years  of 
active  usefulness  among  his  people.  But  such  was  not  God's  will.  By  a 
very  brief  illness  he  has  been  carried  away  suddenly  from  active  work  to 
the  rest  of  heaven. 

3.— THE  LATE  MISS  BAXTER. 

By  the  recent  removal  of  Miss  Baxteb,  of  Dundee,  the  Directors  have 
lost  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  which  the  Society  possessed  in 
Scotland.  For  a  long  series  of  years  this  excellent  lady,  who  ^'  abounded 
in  good  works,"  and  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,"  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  concerns,  and  sustained  its  efforts  both  by  generous  gifts 
and  fervent  prayers.  In  the  recent  difficulties  of  the  Society,  with  other 
members  of  her  family,  she  offered  willing  and  acceptable  help ;  and 
greatly  rejoiced  when  those  difficulties  were  removed.  The  Directors 
sympathize  with  the  family  in  the  removal  of  one  so  honoured  and  so 
useful ;  and  trust  that  others  may  be  raised  up  to  follow  her  example, 
and  render  like  service  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
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VI.- 


■Botes  of  t|e  Pontjr. 


1.  Madaoascab. — ^For  seyeral  weeks  the  aniyal  of  the  mail  from  Madagascar 
lias  been  anticipated  with  much  interest,  as  news  was  expected  to  bo  sent  by  it 
on  two  important  subjects — ^first,  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  and  next,  the 
visit  of  two  of  the  missionaries  to  Fianarantsoa.  Some  accident  has  probably 
delayed  the  airiyal  of  letters ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Pool  contains  a  brief  reference  to  the  gratifying  reception  giyen  to  the  brethren 
on  their  first  yisit  to  this  distant  town.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Chbonicle 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  giye  an  account  of  the  coronation,  and  also  additional 
information  respecting  the  yisit  to  Fianarantsoa : — 

"  The  two  missionary  brethren  who      ter  and  other  members  of  the  Gk)yern- 


have  gone  to  Fianarantsoa  in  the  Bet" 
nleo  receiyed  quite  a  grand  welcome. 
Some  days  preyious  to  their  reaching 
that  town  they  receiyed  letters  of  wel- 
come hoTCL  the  Christians,  expressive 
of  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
than.  On  nearing  the  town  they  were 
met  by  a  military  band  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  escorted  them  to  a  large 
square,  where  two  "state  "  chairs  (for- 
give the  word)  were  placedfor  them,  and 
where  they  had  to  state  their  business. 
They  told  the  Governor  and  people 
for  what  purpose  they  had  come,  and 
produced  letters  from  the  Prime  Minis- 

2. — ^Fui.  The  Sydney  Mobnutq  Herau). — ^The  Fgi  group  contains  a  very 
large  population,  the  heathen  portion  of  which  has  been  distinguished  for  its 
barbarism  and  cruelty.  Our  Wesleyan  brethren  are  labouring  among  them 
efficiently  and  in  large  number.  Several  years  ago  a  project  was  entertained  of 
aTinftTing  the  Fiji  group  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  Though  set  aside,  the 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  people  has  increased :  and  a  laige  tract  of  land 
in  one  island  has  recently  been  purchased  by  persons  in  Melbourne.  The  ten- 
dency of  things  is  thus  described  in  the  Sydney  Herald : — 


ment.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
presents  on  the  following  day.  They 
have  each  preached  twice  on  each  suc- 
ceeding Sunday,  and  so  anxious  are 
the  people  to  get  instruction  that 
scarcely  from  simrise  to  sunset  had 
they  time  to  take  their  meals ;  they 
have  visited  several  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  will  urge  the 
Directors  to  send  a  missionary  there 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  people 
there  are  now  building  a  brick  sanc- 
tuary, since  their  present  house  of 
prayer  is  too  strait  for  them. 


"  Our  relations  with  the  FUi  islands 
are  becoming  increasingly  perplexing. 
A  thousand  Englishmen  are  gone  to 
that  country  in  view  of  agriculture  oi^ 
oommerdal  pursuits.  Many  of  them 
have  bought  land  of  the  Native  chief- 
tains. They  have  built  their  houses 
and  made  their  enclosures.  The  land 
question,  however,  is  assuming  danger- 
ous proportions.  The  rights  they  hold 
are  all  liable  to  dispute.    The  difficul- 


ties of  New  Zealand  have  warned  us  of 
their  probable  effects.  The  Australian 
colonies  are  irrevocably  committed  to 
commerce  in  their  relations  with  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  The 
establishment  of  a  considerable  English 
population  requires  the  setting  up  of 
some  form  of  local  government.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  from  half-savage 
chiefs  either  a  comprehension  of  our 
interests  or  a  fidelity  to  them  beyond 
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their  momentary  sympathies  and  pre- 
ferences. To  go  on  in  this  form  will 
necessarily  create  an  invincible  plea 
for  tmauihorized  and  illegal  govern- 
ment. People  "will  not  allow  their  per- 
sons and  their  property — ^their  habita- 
tions and  their  lives,  to  be  at  the  caprice 
of  any  clan  of  uncivilized  men,  There 
are  two  courses  open  to  the  Br'tish 
Government — ^to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Fijis  and  assume  all  the  duties 
and  rights  which  result  firom  that  posi- 
tion ;  or,  by  some  special  charter  such 
as  existed  in  parts  of  America  in  early 
days,  to  give  defined  and  limited  power 
of  government  for  all  purposes  relating 
to  the  interests  of  the  white  population. 
Where  necessary,  the  power  might  be 
given  to  acquire  possession  of  land,  but 
regulated  and  controlled  by  a  limit 
with  respect  to  its  culture  and  sale 
We  might  so  prevent  that  wild  impro- 
vidence which  hinders  the  prosperity 
of  most  young  settlements,  €Lnd  which 
did  so  to  an  enormous  extent  in  America . 
The  present  wants  perhaps  might  be 
met  if  a  charter  of  incorporation  were 
given  investing,  a  colonizing  company 
with  the  privileges  necessary  for  Go- 
vernment and  for  the  acquisition  of 
land.  The  privileges  of  this  charter 
might  be  exerciBed  by  resident  colon- 
ists of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  sub- 
jection to  the  veto  of  the  dologato  of 
the  Grown.  But  never  can  any  states- 
man consent  to  the  setting  up  of 
Government  by  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen,  or  give 
countenance  to  contracts  for  this  pur- 
pose which  would  allow  them  to  exer- 
cise sovereign  rights.  The  part  taken 
by  our  navy  .in  the  recent  disturbances 


at  Piji  will  no  doubt  be  fully  suppor- 
ted by  the  documents  in  the  possession 
of  the  Oommodore,  and  we  have  no 
intention  to  raise  any  tmreasonable 
question.    But  what  is,  after  all,  the 
effect  of  a  naval  operation  in  such  a 
country,  where  settlers  are  to  abide  ? 
We  have  been  told  already  of  one  effect 
— that  the  interference  has  provoked  a 
deadly  enmity;  that  the  natives  met 
negotiators  in  the  attitude  and  with 
the  colours  of  a  hostile  force ;  that 
they  refused  even  parley ;  and  that  if 
the  settlers  return  upon  land  which 
they  had  acquired — or  thought  they 
had — ^they  will  do  so  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.    ;It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  desultory  vengeance  for  out- 
rages, however  provoked,  will  only  in- 
crease the  peril,  and  that  another  and 
more  regular  exercise  of  authority,  one 
that  shall  be  continuous,  is  necessary 
to  give  security  to  colonization.    It 
may  be  said,  if  settlers  choose  to  go  to 
that  country  they  must  take  the  con- 
sequence.   We  are  quite  inclined  to 
admit  the  abstract  justice  of  this  deci- 
sion, but  then  it  is  seen  to  be  even  at 
the  beginning  impossible.     If  these 
views  had  been  taken,  a  ship  of  war 
would  not  have  anchored   near  the 
Fijis,  and  boats  would  not  have  fired 
on  the  shore.   We  are  already  engaged 
in  ihe  most  difficult  part  of  coloniza- 
tion. .  .  .    We  hope  it  is  not  too  late 
to  remedy  the  mischief,  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
either   the    colonial   or   the  English 
Government  to  forbid  the    establish- 
ment of  some  authority  in  a  savage 
country  where  there  are  domiciled  a 
thousand  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 


3.  Eetubn  to  Ikdul  op  thb  Eev.  William  Jokbs.— On  Thursday,  the  10th 
Decem&r,  the  Kev.  William  Jones  left  London,  per  Overland  route,  on 
his  return  to  his  Station  at  Sinobowli,  North  India.  Our  brother  has  dono 
excellent  service  to  the  Society  during  his  visit  home,  and  has  won  esteem  on 
every  hand. 
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4. — Attack  on  Missionahies  at  Yangchow.  —  Yanqchow  is  situated  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  •  Yang-tse  river  and  of  the  town  of 
Chinkiang :  and  is,  of  course,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  and  Silver 
Islands.  A  very  serious  resistanoe  has  recently  been  made  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Pltmouth  Bkethrek  in  their  endeavours  to  commence  a  Mission  in  that  place. 
It  is  thus  described  in  the  LoirDON  AiO)  CJhina  Telbgbaph  :— 

Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that      ladies    and     children     were     badly 


Mr.  J.  Hudson  Taylob  established  a 
Protestant  Mission,  about  two  months 
ago,  at  Yangchow,  a  large  city  about 
fifteen  miles  due  north  from  Chin- 
kiang, on  the  Grand  Canal.     This  is 
an  important  literary  place,  and    is 
also  an  official  centre,  being  on  the 
high  roctd  to  Peking  from  the  South. 
About  ten  days  ago  inflammatory  pla- 
cards were  posted  all  over  the  city, 
charging  the  'missionaries  with    the 
abstraction  of  children  and  with  boil- 
ing them  up  for  medical   purposes. 
They  were  also  accused  of  administer- 
ing, to  Chinamen,  drugs  and  philters 
which  converted  them  into  foreigners. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  mis- 
sionaries were    mobbed   and    pelted 
through  the  streets,    their    windows 
broken  and  the  doors  smashed  in.  The 
literary  class  are  said  by  the  Chinese 
to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair.    Six  of  their  head  men 
called  a  sort  of  guild  meeting  at  the 
Confucian  temple  about  a  fortnignt 
ago,  and  it  was   there  decided  that 
the  foreigners  should  be  expelled  from 
the  city  at  any  cost.     These   head- 
men aro  well  known,  and  their  ap- 
prehension may   be  effected  without 
difficulty. 

In  August  last  Mr.  Taylor's  house 
was  broken  into  and  besieged  a  second 
time;  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  inst.>  a  much  more  serious  attack 
was  made.  A  mob  of  several  thou- 
sand people  surrounded  the  house — 
a  two-storied  one — and  eventually 
broke  into  it  and  set  fire  to  the  lower 
story  in  several  places,  trying  to  bum 
the  occupants  to  death.    Some  of  the 


were 

wounded,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beid  lost 
one  of  his  eyes.  Our  oorrespon- 
dent  tells  us  that  ten  ladies,  who  were 
on  the  upper  floor  with  the  children, 
were  obliged  to  throw  these  out  of  the 
windows,  and  then  jump  after  them 
themselves.  One  lady  was  within  a 
month  of  her  confinement,  and  serious 
feirs  are  entertained  for  her  life. 
After  the  party  had  escax>ed,  all  the 
fumiture,  books  and  clothes  were 
burned.  The  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings reached  Chinkiang  on  Sunday 
evening ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  the  assistant 
in  charge  of  n.M.'s  Consulate,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Yangchow,  accom- 
panied by  some  members  of  the 
foreign  community,  to  try  and  settle 
matters.  They  returned  on  the  24th 
instant,  together  with  the  missionary 
party,  whom  they  had  met  coming 
down  by  boat  under  escort  of  a  body 
of  troops  belonging  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  Yangchow  garrison.  From 
their  account,  it  seems  that  the  native 
authorities  gave  assistance  and  protec- 
tion on  Sunday  evening ;  but  that  they 
delayed  doing  so  until  the  matter  had 
reached  the  crisis  we  describe,  and 
when  the  very  lives  of  the  missionaries 
were  in  serious  danger.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  Che-foo  could  have 
suppressed  the  disturbances  several 
days  earlier  had  he  tried.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  clearly  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  this ;  so  that  which- 
ever supposition  be  true,  he  deserves 
to  lose  his  post.  There  seems  little 
real  doubt  that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  foreigners. 
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Irfm  \Uh  NovefinJber  to  10th  Dscemiter,  1868. 


LONDON. 


Jot  Orphan  Asylum,  Almorali, 
p«r  Ifr.  EI.  O.  Badd«a— 

Hennr  Sjaicer,  Esq 5   0    0 

Mn.  LeachmAn 5    0    0 


8.  R.     A  ThAnk-OffcriDS  for 
UenlugionlfadagAMar ....    6   0   0 


^V!?!**^.  iTmbHdffeWelu.  Anxlliuy..    9   s  8 

Contributions 6  If    9  I  

B...lUdJ«f.    E«i.,  JJ.,    Ar  I  rhwfcm,      Bobvt   Hanur. 

Bmi CO    0    0 


>[sdi««scar  Churehss 5   0    0 


11  It    9 


FoOtutome.   OoUsctsd 


oOtUlom.   OoUsctsd  bjr  lllas 
CharlottoTaylor,  Upblll  ....    1 


8    3 


A  Thank  Offeilug,  Prorerbs  UI. 
9 0  12    « 


Yonnff  If  sn's  AnziUaiy. 

Mr.H.Haneoek  I    1    0 

Hr.J.Wlckste«d 1    1    0 


Artaidel  Sguare  Chapel.  Gob- 
txilmtlaiis  9    0    0 


MUhopwHe  Chapd.    l/egiej 
0ftfiaIateMr.A.0.Aztll6i7..  19  19    0 

G7{^hm  Ckoptt,  Peckham.  Mr. 


Kakln 


1    0   0 


ita9£ndSoadChaptL   Oon- 
Mhatkns  9   8   0 

M1icka$n.  BlsabethPMrMm..    0   5   0 


SkUoh.      Mrs.  E.    HUl,    for 
Widows' Fond  ..•••• 0   5   0 


Upper  Nonbood.    Congrega- 
tional Cautreb,  Mr.  Doddi....    110 

Feslmiiis(er    dkojpeZ.     Anx- 


Qreat  BawiOH.  O.W.Parker, 
EMI CA)    6   0    0 

Htidleigh.   Oontrlbutloos   ....  10   0    8 


UxbrUpe.   ProvUsoee  Chapel. 
Contxlbatioos   30   0    0 


Ware.    Chttreh  Street  CSiapel. 
Ooatribtttiona   16   0    0 


Halifax  Diatriet,   Anxlllaiy..  68  13   7 


Harrogate.  OoUcctod  by  Miss 
Wilkineon,  for  Orplun  ChUd, 
MaadGaTln,KagerooU 3   0    0 


Moil   ContribaUons me   0 


AiAI«r4Jle&2.  Mrs.Lorinier(D)  60   0    0 
Jeney,   AnzIUary 85  IS  10 


XcmcosAare.    MldAnzUIary  ..493 
Marple  Bridge.   ContribttUons   5  It   0 


MiddUUm.   Coatrfbotlons ....    4  10   8 


VreUingborough.    Cheaee  Lane 
ChaptL    OontrlbutionN 28  17    3 


Wetwyn.  Ajoi  St.  LawTesoe 
BaoloiT.  B«r.J.OIaTe,'MJL, 
for  Madagaaoar 10    0    0 


WettMettan.    Coatribatloiia..  15   4    6 


Wtngrmfe  and  Aston  Abliott. 
Contribatlons    !7    8  11 


Wokingham.     Mr.  T.  G.  Bat- 
Ung'sBox 0  10    0 


ITew  Mate,  Deriyehire.  Con- 
trfbations 10  17   3 


Uiaiy 


•«••••■••• ••••«•»•■ 


5  10    0 


COUNTOT. 
Ad»eU.  CoHectsd  by  MIsa  M. B. 


1    0   3 


JsMy  St.  Legere,  near  Rngbif. 
Mr.  T.  M.  OUbert,  New  Year's 
OffBrlng 0    5    0 


Atherttone.     Coloshlll    Btrset 
Chapel  AnxiUai7 14  16    7 

flott   AnaOiiary.      Contribtt- 
tlons — 45    0    0 


Bedford,   Banyan  Meeting  ..  S5   0    0 
Birkenhead  and  Wirratt.  Anx- 


Birmingham  Anxiiiary.   On 
aoeoaat  •••••m  46    1    1 


XforHusmptonr— 

Doddridge  Chapel  57  16  4 

Oommerelal  StraeC  Chapol  ..104    8  1 

King  Street  Chapel 31  10  11 

United MlBslonary Meeting..    7    7  0 

Weiford 13  18  1 

Brigetodt  ••.n,,,*^ 3   0  0 


118    0    6 

Pogle  Auxitiary.   For  Mad»- 
gascar  Churchaa 16    0 


Snodkmd.   MIm  CUra  Francis    1    3  0 


Southport  A  yaUiary,   Conttl- 
batiooa  160   0   0 


spatitv— 

Oontrlbutloos 
ffsMoN. 


7    1    I 
5  17    7 

11  18    9 


SUkAport.   AFriendof  Mada- 

Sraaoar,  per  B«r.  A.  Wilson, 
br  Madagascar  5   0   0 


Worlaep.   Mr.  O.  W.  Amott. 
for  Young  Men's  Auxiliary  ..    0  16    0 

Yardtey  Haetinge.    Contribn- 
hatUuu   M 16  13    4 


WALES. 

Camo.  Montgemeryehire,  Mia. 
Marsh ^    i    i    o 


Tenby.   Oootribalions 19  IS    0 

SCOTLAND. 
(Dimeaiutoie.  ObntribttUons..    5    7    0 


Dnndee^ 

MlssBaxtor' M    0    O 

MissM.  A.  Baxter  ..M 50    0    0 


EdinXnar^" 

From  the  Eataie  of  the  late  T. 
Maaon,  Eaq.,  for  Chinese 
Miaeion 434    1  10 

For  Madagascar  ditto   434    1  lo 


(•es   9    i» 


Elgin.   AoxUUfy  ..m 17  11 


Biileme^  near  Sonthan^lon. 
Miss  M.  A.  Usboma,  for  Ma- 
dagascar Ohureh  ....»• 100   0    0 


BriitoL   Auxiliary  174  13   1 


Mnmham.   Mr.  W.Snell......    0  10   0 


Bmrto»-on-DrtHt.  Auxiliary..  19   1   0< 


J^ote-onflVent— 

Lacy'a  Working  Mlsstonaiy 
Sodenr,  aecomnlated  ftind..  41    4  11 

Ditto,  Shiladelpbia  Branch, 
per  Mrs.  and  Miss  Aabniy, 
Philadelphia 4    5    0 

Edw.  Asbnij*  Esq.,  Bloke  (D)  10   0   0 

55    9  11 


Stombridgt.   ObntzOmtions ,.  30    1    8 

M(tfMbiliixiIsffrif*Onaecoant.l08   4  10 

Sueae*  A  uxiliary.  A  FHead,per 
Mr.Farke 10    0 


Forree.    Legacy  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Patarson  11  14    0 


Helenebmr^    Congregational 
Chapd.. ». 3   0   0 

Invermm.   L^aey  of  the  late 
Mxs.DaTlson flO    0   0 


MiUeeai.  OontrfbutlMis  .....  13   7    u 


Perth  Auxiliary,   On  account.  68   3    3 

Stirling.   A  FHeod,  per  Peter 
DrunsBond,  Bs<|.  .....*.«...•    5  0   0 


IBELAMD. 

Hibernian  Auxiliary.   On  ac- 
count  .......100   5   0 


It  U  rtqtuded  that  all  remittances  of  Contrihuiim*  ht  mad4  to  t?ie  "Rev.  Bobe&t 
BOBIKBON,  Home  Secretary ,  MiwUm  Hotue,  Blomfidd  Street^  London^  E,C, ;  and 
ihatt  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohfectt  full  particulars 
of  the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given,  „ 


THE 
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MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


FEBRUARY,   1869. 


The  AposUe  Paul  in  describing  the  way  in  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  discharged  their  mission,  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  said,  they 
did  it  "  in  words  which  the  H0I7  Qhost  teacheth,'  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual.''     One  allowable  interpretation  of  this  last  expres- 
don,  and  probably  the  coixect  one,*  is,  that  in  preaching  the  word  of  life 
they  presented  the  Law  in  its  relation  to  the  Gospel ;  the  types  and 
shadows  of  the  earlier  dispensations  in  their  bearing  on  the  realities  of  the 
Christian  ec6iiomy ;  and  the  promises  and  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
m^it  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  New.     And  this  beyond  doubt  is  a 
valuable  method  of  teadiog  the  sacred  Scriptures.    In  many  cases  it  fur- 
nishes an  inspired  comment  on  the  text,  and  in  many  others  throws  light 
on  passages  which  would  be  otherwise  obscure.    The  Biblical  student  will 
frequently  recall  to  memory  texts  of  Scripture  which  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  meaning  of  any  one  passage  he  has  under  consideration,  and 
by  which  he  is  greatly  aided  in' his  endeavour  to  become  ''  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  wise  unto  salvation,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,*'     The  laudable  desire  to  aid  the  general  reader  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  noble  objects  led  no  doubt  to  the  plan  of  selecting  and  arranging 
references  in  the  margins  of  our  Bibles. 

It  would  be  jdifficult^  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  by  whom  or  when 
this  work  was  commenced.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  has  reached 
its  present  complete  form  by  slow  and  laborious  steps.  We  find  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  early  versions  of  the  Bible.  Modem  continental  translations 
are  seldom  supplied  with  marginal  references.  Luther's  Bible  of  1533 
has  short  comments  and  a  comparatively  few  references ;  the  Yulgate,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  respect^  the  earliest 
edition  printed  on  metal  type  at  Nuremberg  in  1475  is  entirely  without 
nuuginal  references,  as  are  those  printed  at  Borne  a.d.  1590  and  1592  j 
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but  they  are  marked  by  the  divisions  of  chapters,  and  paragraphs.  The 
New  Testament  in  Latin,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Theodore  Beza 
in  the  year  1583,  was  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  had  some 
marginal  references  and  notes.  Several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original  languages  have  been  published  with  parallel  passages  in  modem 
times ;  among'these  the  best  Hebrew  Bible  is  that  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Michaeles,  at  Halle,  in  1720.  The  Greek  New  Testament^  edited  by 
Gerard  von  Maestricht,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1711,  and  again  in  1735,  has 
a  most  copious  and  valuable  selection  of  parallel  references.  Many  early 
translations  are  accompanied  by  Scholia^  or  short  ezplanatoiy  notes,  in 
which  obscure  phrases  are  explained  by  such  as  are  more  clear ;  figurative 
ones  by  such  as  are  literal,  and  the  genuine  force  of  each  word  and  phrase 
is  pointed  out.  It  is,  however,  in  our  English  Bibles  that  the  use  of 
mai'ginal  parallel  passages  has  been  most  general,  and  in  which  by  slow 
degrees  it  has  reached  that  point  of  perfection  in  which  we  now  find  it 
To  the  steps  by  which  this  gradual  attainment  was  reached  we  may  now 
direct  our  thoughts. 

The  earliest  version  in  English  prose  of  any  entire  book  of  the  Scrip- 
tures appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  time  when  Edward  the  Third 
ascended  the  throne,  by  William  de  Schorham,  vicar  of  Chart-Sutton,  near 
Leeds,  in  Kent.  He  was  admitted  to  that  vicarage  in  1320.  He  ren> 
dered  the  FsaJter  into  Latin  and  English,  verse  by  verse.  For  sixty 
years  this  was  the  only  book  of  Scripture  which  had  been  entirely  done 
into  EnglisL  Wycliffe  completed  his  translation  about  a.d.  1380,  but 
it  remained  in  manuscript  till  recent  times.  His  earlier  translations  had 
commentaries,  mostly  in  the  form  of  extracts,  but  without  parallel  pas- 
sages. The  gospels  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  stitched  together  and  sepa- 
rately, with  marginal  notes,  were  published  in  Hamburg  in  the  year 
1524.  The  earliest  published  English  Bible  was  that  of  TyndaL  The 
New  Testament  was  printed  in  Holland  in  1526,  and  several  times  after- 
ward. It  was  divided  into  chapters  and  paragraphs,  and  had  mar- 
ginal references.  This  version  was  followed  in  1535  by  Coverdale's 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  had  marginal  references,  chapters, 
and  paragraphs.  Matthew's  Bible  was  printed  in  1537,  in  some  part  of 
Germany.  It  was  mainly  made  up  from  the  translations  of  Tyndal  and 
Ooverdale.  The  author's  name  is  understood  to  be  fictitious,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  he  was  in  reality  the  martyr  John  Bogers.  It  was 
divided  into  chapters  and  paragraphs  marked  by  letters.  It  had  mar- 
ginal notes,  intended  to  make  plain  such  places  '^  as  unto  the  unlearned 
seem  hard  to  understand."  It  had,  however,  neither  verses  nor  parallel 
texts.  In  1539  was  published  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible,  in  folio, 
printed  in  London,  and  measures  were  taken  to  have  it  kept  in  the 
churches  and  publicly  read.    This  was  a  i*evision  of  Matthew's  veraion. 

The  Geneva  BiblOi  so  called,  was  translated  at  Geneva  by  English 
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8cho]an  who  had  taken  refuge  thei*e  daring  the  persecuting  reign  of 
Queen  Maiy.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1557,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  1560.  It  was  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  it  contained 
some  brief  annotations,  with  many  marginal  references.  This  yersion 
had  some  learned  and  careful  scholarship  bestowed  on  it.  Archbishop 
Trench  says,  ''  It  often  seized  on  the  exact  meaning  of  a  passage  which 
all  the  preceding  Tersions  had  missed."  Several  of  its  renderings  are 
allowed  in  the  margin  of  our  authorised  version,  and  are  generally 
thought  to  be  better  than  those  of  our  translators.  In  1568  appeared 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  was  a  revision  of  Cranmer's,  made  by  Parker 
and  other  bishops,  and  took  for  a  time  the  place  of  the  authorised 
English  version.  Barker's  Bible,  printed  in  1603,  and  usually  known 
aa  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  GenesiB  iii.  7,  has  a  oonsider- 
able  nnmber  of  marginal  references  of  great  value,  though  some  of  them 
are  selected  Groin  the  books  of  the  Apocrjrpha.  They  are  blended  with 
many  brief  comments  of  considerable  excellence,  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous renderings,  differing  somewhat  from  most  of  the  previous  versions, 
except  that  of  Geneva,  with  the  suggestions  of  which  they  generaUy 
harmonise. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James  I.,  in  the  celebrated  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  king,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  that  there  should  be  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible^  becauAe  of  the  imperfections  of  the  former  ver- 
sions. The  king  entertained  the  proposal  with  the  tinderstanding  that 
the  new  venion  should  be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority,  and  commis- 
sioned a  large  number  of  scholars  to  meet  and  consult  together  in  order 
to  make  a  new  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible.  They  com- 
menced their  work  at  Midsummer  1604,  and  spent  more  than  three 
years  in  completing  the  first  draught  of  the  new  version.  This  underwent 
careful  and  laborious  revision,  and  was  first  printed  and  published  in 
A.D.  1611  in  folio,  and  in  the  old  black  letter.  The  book,  as  left  by  the 
translators,  has  come  down  to  us  unaltered  in  respect  to  its  text,  except 
in  changes  of  orthography,  and  has  conferred  incalculable  benefit  on  our 
country  and  on  our  race  wherever  the  English  language  is  known. 
Among  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  king  to  the  translators  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some 
circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.'*  '^  7.  Such 
quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit 
references  of  one  Scripture  to  another.''  The  translators  were  thus 
limited  in  their  selection  of  marginal  references,  and  consequently  their 
first  edition  contained  very  few.  They  were  gradually  increased  in  sub- 
sequent editions. 

An  edition  of  this  Bible  was  printed  in  octavo  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 664, 
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by  Jolm  Canne.    His  purpose  was  to  make  Scripture  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture^  by  the  addition  of  important  marginal  references  '*  so  far  as  the 
margin  could  contain."     Several  editions  of  this  work  were  reprinted  in 
Edinburgh  and  London.     It  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  Biblical  stu- 
dents down  to  the  present  century,  though  Mr.  Greenfield  says,  *^  the 
defects  are  many ;  the  references  are  often  only  remotely  applicable ;  and 
frequently  guided  more  by  similarity  of  expression  than  by  illustration." 
In  England  "  many  parallel  texts**  were  added  to  an  edition  of  the  autho- 
rised version  by  Dr.  Scattergood  in  1678,  and  two  years  later  an  edition 
was  issued  at  Oxford,  with  Usher's  Chronology.     A  Bible  published  in 
folio  and  quarto  in  1701,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Tenison, 
contained  chronological  dates  at  the  head  of  the  colunms,  and  a  further 
collection  of  parallel  Scriptures.     A  revised  edition,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Blayney,  was  published  in  1769,  in  relation  to  which  he   says, 
^'  The  marginal  references  were  carefully  compai-ed  and  corrected,  and 
many  new  ones  added,"  from  what  is  mentioned  as  a  Scotch  edition. 
The  additional  references  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand, 
or  about  thirty  to  each  page  on  an  average.     This  edition  has  been 
regarded  ever  since    its  publication  as  the  standard  to  which  all  sub- 
sequent issues  in  England  have  been  conformed.     In  the  matter  of 
parallel  passages  Dr.  Blayney  did  not  confine  himself  to  Canne's  rule  to 
insert  only  so  far  as  the  margin  could  contain,  for  in  some  instances  the 
bottom  of  the  column  is  ako  occupied  with  references.     In  modern 
editions  the  references  are  greatly  increased  by  additions  from  Brown's 
Self-Interpreting    Bible,    Dr.  Adam    Clarke's    Commentary,  that   of 
Thomas  Scott,  and  Bishop  Wilson.     Compared  with  those  of  older  date, 
recent  editions  have  greatly  multiplied  their  parallel  texts.     In  a  folio 
Bible  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1674,  by  the  University  printer,  the 
number  of  references  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  twenty-eight ;  in 
an  Oxford  Bible  of  1851,  the  number  in  the  same  chapter  is  seventy- 
eight.     There  is  evidently  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
parallel  texts.      Upwards  of  twenty-nine    editions  published  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  are  Reference  Bibles,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  those  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
marginal  references  likewise.     In  addition  to  marginal  references,  our 
English  Bible  contains  some  other  helps  to  the  intelligent  and  profitable 
reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptiures  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful. 
The  division  of  the  different  books  into  chapters  and  verses  is  of  great 
value  for  purposes  of  reference,  though  at  times  it  is  so  arbitraiy  and 
inappropriate  as  to  make  an  occasional  reference  to  a  Paragraph  Bible 
almost  indispensable.     The  chronology  placed  at  the  top  of  each  column, 
applying  as  it  does  to  the  events  contained  in  the  text^  materially  aids 
the  thoughtful  reader,  especially  in  relation  to  the  historic  portions  of 
Scripture.    The  running  titles  at  the  tops  of  the  pages,  and  the  summary 
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of  oontents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  are  for  the  most  part  done  with 
wondetfal  tersenefis  and  accuracj,  and  serve  to  famish  a  connected  view 
of  the  Tariona  topics  embraced  in  that  portion  of  the  inspired  Tolume 
to  which  thej  refer.  The  marginal  readings  are,  in  most  cases,  inferior 
to  the  text,  bat  in  many  others  they  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of 
obGcore  passages,  and  in  some  few  they  are  mach  to  be  preferred  to  the 
reoeiTed  version,  for  now  and  then  onr  translators  dismiss  to  the  margin 
a  better  reading,  which  was  in  the  Geneva  or  some  other  early  version 
and  replace  it  by  an  inferior  word  or  phrase.  Examples  of  this  coald 
readily  be  given,  bat  it  is  imnecessary,  as  the  mere  English  reader  may 
jadge  for  himself  by  comparing  any  considerable  number  of  marginal 
readings  with  the  text. 

A  work  entitled  Bihlia  SctenUOf  in  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  printed  in  Qreek,  and  the  parallel  passages  are  printed  in  extenso 
in  English,  is  of  great  valae.  Eqaal  praise  may  be  awarded  to  the 
Gommentaty,  wholly  Biblical;  bat  the  most  admirable  contribations 
have  been  made  to  this  department  of  sacred  literatare  by  the  Messrs. 
Bagsters,  in  their  varioas  editions  of  the  English  version  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible.  Amongst  other  improvements  they  adopted  the  plan,  already 
extensively  followed,  of  printing  all  the  marginal  readings  and  references 
in  a  middle  colnmn,  between  two  of  text.  The  references  are  to  some 
extent  original  in  plan  and  arrangement,  being  selected  to  exhibit  the 
liarmony  of  the  sacred  writers,  to  show  the  connection  of  all  the  Divine 
attribatesy  to  help  those  who  are  seeking  the  way  of  salvation,  to  exhibit 
the  constant  reference  of  the  Bible  to  oar  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  to  demon- 
strate the  concarrence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  manifest 
the  gracioas  and  indispensable  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sancti- 
fier.  Few  of  the  references  in  the  middle  column  occupy  more  than  a 
angle  line,  but  the  whole  together  form  a  body  of  illustrating  Scripture 
by  Scripture,  containing  more  than  sixty  thousand  lines,  the  compilation 
of  which  took  between  three  and  four  years. 

On  the  same  principle,  but  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent,  Bagsters' 
**  Treasury  of  Scripture  Knowledge"  has  been  constructed.  It  consists  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references  and  parallel  passages  in 
the  English  Bible.  It  is  compiled  with  great  care,  and  is  eminently 
adapted  to  be  the  companion  of  every  Christian  minister,  and  the  guide 
and  helper  of  every  Biblical  reader.  Unlike  the  ordinary  references, 
which  embrace  the  general  scope  of  a  verse  or  parogiuph,  the  parallel 
passages  in  this  book  are  frequently  made  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  verse. 
We  may  give,  as  an  example,  Isaiah  Ivi.  2,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it ;  that  keepeth  the 
Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any  evil." 
Here  are  the  references — '^  Blessed,  Ps.  i.  1,  3 ;  xv.  1,  5 ;  cvi.  3  ;  oxii 
1 }  cxix,  I,  5 ;  cxxviii.  1 1  Lu.  xi  28  ;    xii.  34  3  Jno.  xiii.  17  }  Rev, 
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xxii  14.  Layethj  yer.  4.  Pr.  iv.  13  ;  Ec.  vii.  18.  Keepeth  iht.  Ch. 
IviiL  13  ;  Ex  xxxi  13,  16  ;  Le.  xix.  30 ;  Ne.  xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  xviL  21, 
22  ;  Eze.  xx.  12,  20.  Keepeth  his,  Ps.  xxxiv.  14  ;  xxxviL  27  ;  cxix. 
101 ;  Pr.iv.  27;  xiv.  10  ;  xvL  6,  17 ;  Ro.  xii.  9."  It  will  appear  on 
examination  that  by  this  method  each  sentence  of  the  text  is  illustrated 
by  parallel  Scriptures.  When,  however,  the  references  embrace  a  whole 
verse,  the  italic  words  are  not  inserted,  because  they  are  not  required. 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  complete  than  that  which  this  volume  Hup- 
plies  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  God's  own  word. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  method  of  searching  the  Sciipturea 
are  very  great.  '*  It  were  to  be  wished,"  says  Bishop  Horaley,  *'  that  no 
Bibles  were  printed  without  references.  Particular  diligence  should  be 
used  in  comparing  the  parallel  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  made  the  experiment  what  a  pro- 
ficiency may  be  made  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salva- 
tion by  studying  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any  other  com- 
mentary or  exposition  than  what  the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 
mutually  furnish  for  each  other.  Let  the  most  illiterate  Christian  study 
these  in  this  manner,  and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination 
of  that  Spirit  by  which  these  books  were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite  history  shall  fumiah  no  argu- 
ment with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this 
learned  Christian's  faith." 

In  this  opinion  we  concur,  believing  that  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence 
in  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  believing  that  this  method  of 
studying  it  is  most  important  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  varied  and 
desultory  literature  of  the  day  presents  powerful  temptations  to  neglect 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time  the  abounding  errors  of  the 
times  demand  that  Christians  should  be  well  informed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures.  If  any  of  our  readers,  who  hitherto  have  overlooked  the 
help  which  the  marginal  references  of  the  Bible  are  adapted  to  furnish 
them  in  their  daily  perusal  of  its  contents,  will  begin  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  help,  they  will  find  great  and  ever-increasing  pleasure  in  their 
perusal  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  not  infrequently  rejoice  at  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  truths  **  the  merchandise  of  which  is  better  than  the  merchandise 
of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold." 

GxoBOB  Smith. 


Borlimfl  anK  BismxU 


The  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  has  long  been  admired  for  its  varied 
scenery,  wide  proe[>ects,  and  wealth  of  aylvan  beauty.  It  has  a  lofty 
range  of  hills,  which  include  Box  Hill  and  Denbies  j  and  pleasant  vales, 
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like  ihaJb  of  Micklfthftm,  which  Sir  James  Maoldntosh  used  to  call  **  the 
Happy  Yalley."  The  river  Mole,  which  many  poets  notice,  flows  through 
tiie  smiling  landscape.  The  cedar,  oak,  beech,  lime,  elm,  yew,  and  box 
grow  in  rich  profusion,  and  adorn  the  spring  with  a  variety  of  graceful 
tints,  and  the  autumn  with  a  diversity  of  colour,  which  ranges  from  the 
paUid  decay  of  the  larch  and  elm  to  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fading  beech. 
The  mansions  of  the  wealthy  are  numerous,  and  include  Bury  TTill, 
Denbies,  and  Deepdene,  the  latter  with  its  exquisite  pictures  and  statuary 
within,  its  &ir  glades,  gardens,  and  woods  around. 

The  neighbourhood  teems  with  the  reminiscences  of  literary  men  and 
women.  Abraham  Tucker,  admired  by  Paley  and  Eobert  Hall,  lived  at 
Betchworth ;  and  Jeremiah  Markland,  at  Milton  Court.  John  Evelyn, 
whose  '*  Diary "  and  '<  Sylva  Bylvarum  '*  are  still  read  with  pleasure^ 
inhabited  Wooton  House,  and  his  remains  lie  amid  the  scenery  he 
delighted  to  adorn  with  noble  trees.  Thomas  Hope,  author  of  *'  Anasta- 
sios/'  ^  Architecture,"  and  other  works,  and  the  munificent  patron  of 
Flaxman  and  Thorwaldsen,  lived  at  Deepdene,  where  D'Israeli  wrote  his 
**  Goningsby."  Miss  Bumey  resided  at  West  Humble,  where  she  used 
to  receive  Dr.  Aikin,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  Samuel  Rogers.  Madame  De 
Stael  and  Talleyrand  sought  refuge  from  revolutionaty  storms  in  England, 
and  occupied  Juniper  Hall.  John  Mason  wrote  his  *'  Self  Knowledge  " 
in  the  town  of  Dorking,  and  Dr.  Kippis  planned  and  prosecuted  his 
literary  undertakings  in  the  same  place.  Keats  finished  his  ^^  Endymion" 
at  Burford  Bridge.  Hoole,  the  translator  of  "  Tasso  ;*'  and  Browne, 
anther  of  "  Britannia's  Fastonds,"  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  our  design  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  Nonconformity  in  Dorking, 
which  commenced  its  career  in  1662,  when  many  of  our  Churches  were 
first  founded.  The  r^pster  of  baptisms  seems  to  indicate  that  the  church 
possessed  a  kind  of  local  importance  and  distinction,  since  many  of  the 
children  were  brought  from  Horsham,  Grinstead,  GuUdford,  Chertsey, 
and  Keigate.  Some  curious  feminine  names  occur  among  the  baptised, 
such  as  Philadelphia,  Thomasine,  Yanco,  and  Dowzabella. 

The  first  movement  was  begun  by  the  Rev.  John  Wood,  of  North 
Chapel,  Sussex,  who  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of  Utiiformity  in  1662 
Having  a  small  estate  at  Westcot,  near  Dorking,  he  retired  thither,  and 
preached  in  his  own  house,  until  increasing  numbers  required  a  larger 
place,  and  a  bam  was  fitted  up  on  Butter  Hill  in  the  town,  where  worship 
was  regularly  held.  He  continued  pastor  of  the  church  until  1695,  being 
probably  aided  by  the  Rev.  James  Fisher,  ejected  from  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Fetcham,  and  who  preached  in  his  own  house  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  Few  details  of  Mr.  Wood's  sacrifices  have  reached  us^  though  we 
may  rest  assured  "  his  witness  is  in  Heaven,  and  his  record  is  on  high." 
It  is,  indeed,  something  to  have  originated  a  community  which  through 
more  than  200  years  has  kept  its  ground,  and  of  which  the  course  of 
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events  ever  since,  and  specially  of  recent  days,  so  clearly  justifies  the 
existence.  It  is  probable  the  number  of  Nonconformists  was  then  con- 
siderable,  for  in  answer  to  Archbishop  Sheldon's  official  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  number  of  Conventicles  and  Nonconformists  in  1669,  we  find  the 
following  returns  for  Dorking  :«— 

''  Dorking,  four  Conventicles— one  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Wood^ 
about  600 ;  teachers^  the  said  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Kiko,  of  Ashtead." 

"Another  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jakes  Fisheb,  about  100;  teachers, 
Mr.  Feake  and  other  strangers." 

"  Another  at  the  house  of  John  Babnabd,  their  teacher.  And  a  fourth 
conventicle." 

The  church  at  Dorking  was,  like  many  of  our  communions^ 
founded  by  conscientious  and  scholarly  men,  who  affected  no  singularity 
of  speech  or  di*ess,  like  the  "  Friends ;"  who  had  no  absurd  fancies  about 
government  and  millenarianism,  and  were  free  from  those  troublesome 
vapours  which  recent  days  have  so  abundantly  produced. 

In  1695,  the  Rev.  S.  Brooks,  an  estimable  minister,  took  the  oversight 
of  the  fiock.  He  died  in  London,  but  his  remains  were  brought  to 
Dorking,  where  he  was  buried  with  many  expressions  of  affection  and 
regret.  The  Rev.  S.  Highmore  accepted  the  pastorate  in  1706,  upon 
whose  removal  to  Mortlake  in  17 17,  the  Rev.  Josiali  Stokes  became  his 
successor.  The  ministxy  of  the  latter  was  so  extensively  blessed  that  the 
congregation,  now  increased  in  numbers  and  ability,  erected  a  small 
homely  place  of  worship,  which  was  opened  in  1719. 

The  Rev.  John  Mason  entered  upon  the  office  of  pastor  in  1729.  It 
was  here  he  wrote  his  once  popular  treatise  on  <' Self -Knowledge." 
Otiher  works  which  he  wrote  at  a  later  period  of  his.  life  were  produced  at 
Cheshunt,  whither  he  removed  in  1746.  His  *^  Student  and  Pastor"  is 
one  of  our  best  manuals  on  ministerial  life  and  pulpit  work.  The  private 
life  of  Mason  is  thus  portrayed  by  his  biographer  :  '*  As  to  his  general 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  he  was  as  regular  and  uniform  as  any  man  I  ever 
knew;  he  was  not  an  early  riser,  being  seldom  up  till  about  eight  o'clock. 
After  prayer,  and  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  he  breakfasted^ 
then  smoked  his  pipe,  reading,  at  the  same  time,  the  newspaper,  or  some 
modem  publication.  He  then  retired  to  his  study,  where  he  spent  the 
whole  of  the  morning,  except  about  an  hour  before  dinner,  which  he 
usually  devoted  to  walking  or  riding.  After  dinner  he  enjoyed  his  pipe 
and  Mend  in  a  cheerful  and  easy  manner ;  and  either  in  his  own  family 
with  a  select  party  of  friends,  or  abroad  in  the  society  of  some  of  his 
congregation,  with  whom  he  was  in  high  estimation,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day."  This  tranquil  type  of  pastoral  life  was  probably 
usual  at  that  period,  when  there  was  such  a  general  stagnation  in 
spiritual  matters ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  lurid  glimpses  of  society 
which  we  gain  from  the  newspapers  and  letters  of  that  day,  there  was  a 
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fearful  preyalenoe  of  corraptioiL  Snch  a  state  of  things  rendered  the 
laboniB  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley  a  vast  blessing,  and  made  their  ministry 
like  that  of  the  angel  who  troubled  the  waters,  an  opportunity  for 
spiritaal  healing  and  life.  Now  the  throng  of  societies,  the  profusion  of 
correspondence,  the  succession  of  anniversaries,  tea-meetings,  aair^eSf 
county  associations,  and  the  impulse  given  to  life  from  railways  and 
dectric  telegraphs  have  rendered  a  life  like  that  of  Mason's  almost  as 
obsolete  as  the  flora  of  a  bygone  geological  formation. 

Rev.  Thomas  Goad  was  pastor  of  the  church  for  three  years,  when, 
according  to  Dr.  Milner,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  he  died  of  a 
lingering  illness,  though  other  reports  affirm  he  died  suddenly  in  the 
vestry.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  seriousness  and  fervour ;  and 
an  epitaph  in  the  vestry  of  the  place  where  he  laboured  records  his 
singleness  of  purpose  and  sincerity  of  disposition.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Goad  was,  from  the  energy  of  his  Protestantism,  an  adherent  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  in  his  attempt  against  James  II. ;  with  many  others  he 
was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  to 
Jamaica.  He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  slaves  in  that  island,  and  the 
vivid  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  his  captivity,  his  labours,  and  return  to 
England  justifies  the  title  of  his  diary,  recently  published,  which  is  '^  A 
Memorandum  of  the  Wonderful  Providences  of  God  to  a  Poor  Un- 
worthy Greature  from  June  12tb,  1688,  to  November  24th,  in  the 
year  1690." 

Dr.  Andrew  Kippis  followed  in  the  line  of  pastors,  and  remained  at 
Dorking  for  about  three  years.  He  was  descended  from  ejected  ministers 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side.  He  was  one  of  Doddridge's 
students  at  Northampton.  He  early  revolted  against  Galvinistio 
doctrines,  and  Elisha  Gole's  work  on  the  ''  Sovereignty  of  God,"  which 
was  given  him  by  his  parents  to  confirm  his  views,  led  him  to  abandon 
and  oppose  them.  His  immense  literary  activity  must  have  grievously 
abridged  his  time  for  ministerial  work,  and  abated  his  interest  in  the 
great  objects  of  his  vocation.  The  church-book  informs  us  that  ''he 
was  consecrated  with  fasting  and  prayer."  No  details  of  this  solemn 
service  are  preserved ;  but  it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  contrast  which 
ordination  services  of  our  day  present  to  the  stem  and  serious  offices 
of  the  past :  tor  now  the  spiritual  acts  are  succeeded  by  a  festive  cele- 
bration, in  which  are  found  laurel  boughs,  wreaths  of  evergreen,  floral 
devices,  solid  and  ornamental  viands,  toasts,  lively  speeches,  and 
abounding  cheerfulness,  with  all  the  gay  tumult  of  congregational 
hospitality. 

The  records  of  the  church  from  1753  to  1797  are  exceedingly  scanty, 
and  little  more  than  a  meagre  list  of  names  can  be  supplied.  Bev. 
J.  Heap  was  pastor  until  1753,  when  he  conformed  to  the  Established 
Ghurchj  Bev.   Peter   Emans  commenced  his  oversight  in  1754,  and 
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remained  three  years;  and  Key.  W.  Stuck  was  ordained  in  1770,  and 
resigned,  through  illness,  in  1797.  At  interrals  and  for  years  togeihar 
there  was  no  pastor,  and  the  church  seemed  to  slumber  in  dreary 
inactivity.  About  this  period,  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  was  some 
dangerous  declension  from  the  truths  of  the  Qospel,  and  that  the  tenets 
of  Arianism  were  silently  displacing  the  precious  doctrines  of  the 
Atonement  and  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  may  judge  from  scanty 
data,  the  peril  arose  not  so  much  from  the  avowed  denial  of  these 
truths  as  from  that  cold  and  infrequent  allusion  to  them  which  robs 
them  of  all  force  and  influence.  The  phraseology  was  there^  but  the 
spirit  was  gone ;  which  reminds  those  who  read  of  the  difference 
between  trees  in  vernal  beauty  or  autumnal  fruitage^  and  the  same 
trees  stripped  of  all  foliage,  and  glistening  with  the  chill  ornament  of 
hoar  frost. 

Bev.  Joseph  Hobson  became  minister  of  the  place  in  1797  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  church  during  his  pastorate  is  dark  and  troubled.  Divi- 
sions seem  to  hav^  threatened  its  very  existence.  The  late  Thomas 
Wilson,  Esq ,  with  zeal,  courage,  and  self-sacriflce,  -rescued  it  from 
approaching  ruin.  As  at  Guildford,  Reigate,  and  Epsom,  it  might  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  'Hhe  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of 
paths  to  dwell  in.''  In  1812,  he  introduced  Rev.  John  Whitehouse  to 
this  sphere  of  labour,  who  was  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to  restore  peace 
and  vigour  to  the  community.  He  shone  as  a  star  in  the  hand  of  Christy 
and  many  rejoiced  in  his  light.  During  his  ministry,  which  extended 
over  thirteen  years,  there  arose  many  societies,  which  drew  Christians  of 
various  communions  together,  and  he  became  known  to  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  saw  that  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, amenity  of  manners,  and  fervent  piety  were  possible  in  the 
spheres  of  Nonconformity.     His  presence  was  a  blessing. 

**The  good  man  seen,  though  silent  oounsel  gives, 
The  touched  spectator  wishes  to  be  wise ; 
Aa  in  a  mirror  his  own  hands  have  made, 
Here  we  see  something  like  the  face  of  God." 

The  rural  districts  of  Surrey  shared  his  benevolent  solicitude,  and 
many  of  the  villagers  used  to  speak  of  him  with  veneration  and  love. 
He  endured  a  long  iUness  with  exemplary  patience,  and  his  path  to  the 
grave  was  often  irradiated  with  gleams  of  sacred  hope  and  confidence. 
He  said,  when  near  death,  to  a  valued  servant — 

**  My  feet  shall  travel  all  the  length 
Of  the  celestial  road ; 
And  march  with  courage  in  Thy  strength, 
To  see  my  Father  God." 

A  mural  tablet,  with  an  inscription  in  which  eulogy  and  truth  go 
hand  in  hand,  was  erected  by  his  admiring  Mend  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 
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It  would  be  an  injustice  if,  in  the  history  of  this  church,  we  were  to 
omit  the  name  of  Mrs.  Maty  Alexander,  who  greatly  aided  the  cause  of 
God  in  connection  with  Nonconformity  at  Dorking.  Many  of  the  former 
generation  of  ministers  must  have  sent  by  their  friends  the  Christian  salu- 
tation, "  Greet  JMary,  who  bestowed  much  labour  on  us."  Spencer,  of 
Liverpool,  was  her  guest  for  some  weeks  in  1809  j  and  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Baffles  describes  with  genial  enthusiasm  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  this 
"  servant  of  the  Church.**  In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  she  had  passed 
through  soiTOWB  of  so  tragical  a  kind  that  few  can  hear  of  them  without 
diBtreas  ;  but  she  came  forth  from  the  shadow  of  death  with  a  tender 
heart,  an  active  hand,  and  a  holy  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
happiness  of  Christians.  A  friend  who  knew  her  well  applies  the  well- 
known  line  to  her  experience  and  history-— 

"  Hand  ignara  mali,  nuseris  auccnrtre  cUsoo." 

At  the  age  of  ninety-two,  this  gracious  soul  received  her  promotion  to 
the  holy  and  joyful  service  of  Heaven.  In  1826,  Kev.  A.  Dawson  re- 
moved from  Grantham  to  Dorking.  In  his  time,  the  increase  of  the 
congregation  rendered  a  larger  sanctuary  desirable  and  necessary ;  and 
the  present  place  of  worship  was  reared  in  1835.  Mr.  Dawson  never 
preached  in  it,  for  he  was  called  to  minister  in  the  upper  temple  before 
it  was  finished  and  opened.  He  was  a  man  of  saintly  life,  though  from 
frequ^it  infirmity  somewhat  pensive  and  silent.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
credit  of  his  intellect  to  say  that  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  works 
of  John  Howe^  whose  genius  and  piety  constantly  attracted  and  rewarded 
him.  His  sermons  were  devout  and  judicious  j  but  in  his  piuyers  he 
stood  like  a  priest  under  the  overshadowing  wings  of  the  Cherubim, 
while  his  face  was  irradiated  with  the  precious  light  of  the  Shekinah. 
His  epitaph)  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  justly  states  that  "  The 
Great  Husbandman  taught  him  to  engraft  piety  on  suffering,  and  tJie 
/ruU  tMM  pectee  ;  his  eminent  devotion  made  his  liabUation  the  House  of 
Ood  while  he  lived,  and  when  he  died  God  made  it  the  gate  of  Hea/ven*'^ 
In  1835,  Rev.  B.  Connebee,  now  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  became 
pastor,  and  resigned  in  1846.  The  writer  of  this  article  succeeded  in 
1847,  and  in  1858  spacious  and  convenient  school  and  lecture-rooms 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £S00. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  place  where  many  have  worshipped|  whera 
believers  have  found  strength  and  refreshment^  and  have  had  the  dull 
course  of  life  brightened  by  Sabbath  songs,  filial  adoration,  and  cheerful 
views  of  the  world  to  come ;  where  the  seeds  of  piety  have  often  been 
sown  amid  miipsterial  sorrow  and  tears,  and  whence  some  fruit  has  been 
gathered  to  increase  the  treasures  of  Heaven. 

J.  S.  Bright. 
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Spiritual  Bulness. 

It  maj  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  define  what  is  meant  by  ''Spiritual 
DiUness."  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  tlie  moral  state  of  Chrisfcian  pro- 
fessors who  engage  in  the  public  worship  of  Gk>d  after  a  night  spent  in  a 
ball-room.  On  the  Sabbath  morning,  from  the  home  of  wearied  ser- 
vants, dirty  chalked  floor,  faded  wreaths,  and  soiled  adornments,  the 
mother  and  daughters  go  forth  to  the  holy  worship  of  Qod.  Such  persons 
would  be  spiritually  incapacitated  for  a  holy  service.  Dulness  would  be 
over  their  souls.  Their  spiritual  powers  would  be  inert  Susceptibility 
of  devout  feeling  would  have  gone.  Instead  of  praying  with  adoring  and 
expectant  hope,  and  rejoicing  with  grateful  worshippers  in  the  fellowship 
of  song,  these  exercises  would  seem  strange  and  unnatural.  In  them  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  would  find  fulfilment — ^they  would  ''hear,  but 
would  not  understand ;"  their  ear  would  have  "  waxed  dull  : "  their 
"  senses  would  not  be  exercised  to  discern  good  cmd  eviL** 

But  other  causes  may  produce  this  spiritual  dulness  :  e.g.  formal  and 
careless  prayers ;  an  unrestrained  fondness  for  reading  fictitious  litera- 
ture ;  self-indulgent  habits ;  the  substitution  of  the  daily  newspaper  for 
the  Bible ;  trading  at  such  hazards  as  to  keep  the  mind  on  a  constant 
tension; — these  impoverish  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature.  They 
make  us  poor  in  aspiration ;  in  the  ability  to  apprehend  Divine  reali- 
ties ;  in  the  capacity  of  holy  love ;  and  in  the  understanding  "  quilsk  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

The  Apostle  predicts  that  professors  would  arise  who  would  have 
"  the  form  of  godliness,  and  deny  the  power  thereof."  Men  in  Christian 
lands  may  be  thus  classified :  those  who  have  neither  the  form  of  godli- 
ness nor  the  power ;  those  who  have  the  form  without  the  power ;  and 
those  who  have  both  the  form  and  the  power.  The  lowest  class  is  that 
most  awful  condition  of  some  millions  of  our  countrymen,  wherein  they  are 
worse  than  Pagans  or  Mohammedans.  The  highest  is  the  state  of  those 
elect  spirits  who  are  the  salt  of  difiTerent  Pi-otestant  churches,  and  with- 
out whom  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  churches  could  exist  at  all.  In 
every  age  the  most  serious  source  of  corruption  to  vital  Christianity  has 
been  the  presence  of  the  second  class  of  professors  in  the  Church.  Is  not 
the  increase  of  this  class  the  most  alarming  danger  of  our  times  )  It 
will  not  do  to  meet  this  question  by  affirming  that  the  religious  life  has 
its  different  manifestations  in  different  ages.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
some  truth  in  this ;  but  the  standard  of  the  religious  life,  as  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  unalterable.  On  the  two  great  Commandments,  to 
love  God  with  all  our  heart  and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, hcmg  ail  the  law,  and  the  prophets.  No  sophistication  we  may 
practise  upon  ourselves  can  make  the  Christian  life  to  consist  of  anything 
less  than  supreme  love  to  Christ;  the  "walking  not  after  the  flesh;" 
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the  "  mindmg  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;"  and  the  abiding  conviction 
that  '<  we  are  the  Lord's." 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  foretells  that  iu  '^  the 
last  dajSy  when  perOoos  times"  would  come,  there  would  be  professors  who 
would  not  onlj  be  without  the  power  of  godliness,  but  would  deny  the 
power.  He  teaches  that  the  "  peril "  of  the  Church  will  be  found  in  the 
days  when  a  degraded  notion  of  godUneas  shall  prevail  in  the  Church  itsel£ 

We  maj  take  the  Church  of  Israel  as  an  example.  The  last  and 
£ital  apostacy  of  Israel  was  a  clinging  to  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
and  denying  the  spirit  thereof  Spiritual  blindness,  the  loss  o/spiritucd  per- 
eeption,  were  declared  to  be  the  forerunners  of  their  destruction.  Never 
were  the  Jews  more  zealous  in  the  observance  of  external  religious  services 
thaii  in  the  hour  when  Christ  passed  upon  them  the  severest  sentences  of 
condemnation.  There  was  no  approach  to  idolatry.  A  Temple  had 
just  been  completed  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  Solomon. 
The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  punctiliousness;  tithe  was  paid  with 
exactness;  the  daily  lessons  were  read  with  regularity;  the  first-fruits 
were  laid  upon  the  altar ;  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices  ascended.  Withal 
there  was  great  conceit  of  opinion.  They  were  confident  that  they 
were  guides  to  the  blind,  and  a  light  to  them  which  were  in  darkness. 
The  letter  of  the  law  was  fiilfilled,  but  the  spirit  and  intention  were  no 
longer  discerned.  The  sacrifice  was  presented,  but  there  was  no  ofiering 
of  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  The  Psalms  were  chanted,  but  there 
was  no  breathing  of  aspirations  through  the  inspired  liturgy  for  inward 
purity,  warmer  love,  and  firmer  moral  strength.  While  they  were  busy 
about  religion  a  dying  process  was  at  work,  whereby  the  very  capa- 
city of  apprehending  the  true  God  perished.  Then  out  of  their  own 
hearts  they  projected  and  made  for  themselves  a  God,  but  he  was  no 
longer  the  Jehovah  of  their  fathers ;  and  when  the  true  God  came  to 
them  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Him  they  crucified  as  an  impostor. 

It  is  merely  to  suggest  the  solemn  lesson  which  is  taught  that  the 
Dlustration  is  introduced.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  a  very  instructive  passage, 
has  spoken  of  fishes  which  inhabit  the  underground  river  of  a  Western 
cave,  which,  while  in  form  and  species  they  appear  to  correspond  with 
others  that  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  waters,  have  yet  the 
remarkable  distinction  of  being  sightless.  So,  if  the  talent  of  being  pos- 
sessed by  God,  of  walking  in  His  holy  light,  of  being  filled  with  His 
Spirit,  is  disused  or  denied,  then  Divine  truths  Ml  upon  the  ear,  or  are 
read  by  the  eye,  but  they  are  not  realized ;  they  have  to  us  no  real 
existence,  and  em's  is  the  doom  of ''  hearing  and  not  understanding," 
and  of  "  seeing  and  not  perceiving." 

Among  the  causes  which  produce  this  spiritual  dulness  maybe  mentioned 
the  protests  of  the  age.  No  doubt  the  dependence  on  the  "  Aids  to  Devo- 
tion*' of  some  Anglicans  isscaroely  compatible  with  reliance  on  the  grace 
of  Christ.    But  is  not  the  rebound  on  the  part  of  some  N  onconformbts 
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perilous  1  Is  it  possible  for  the  life  of  God  in  the  soiil  to  be  susfcained  if  we 
]&j  aside  books  and  helps  to  devotion  altogether  )  Will  the  Holy  Spirit 
bless  the  soul  if  He  has  no  truth  to  bless  to  it  ?  There  has  also  been  a 
not  unnatural  resilience  from  those  recent  excesses  of  religious  senti- 
mentalism,  which  have  ignored  the  exercises  of  the  intellect,  and  have 
reproduced  the  men  described  in  ''The  Epistle  Dedicator/'  to  King 
James'  Bible,  ''  self-conceited  brethren,  who  run  their  own  ways,  and 
give  liking  to  nothing  but  what  la  framed  by  themselves,  and  hammered 
on  their  own  anvil."  But  while  we  may  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
unctuous  religiousness  which  is  accompanied  by  Pharisaic  assumption,  it 
is  clear  that  the  piety  which  derives  its  motives  from  the  love  of  Christ 
must  move  in  the  domain  of  the  emotions.  Warmth  in  the  heart  with- 
out light  in  the  head  may  foster  pride  and  fanaticism,  but  light  in  the 
head  without  warmth  in  the  heart  is  the  mere  knowledge  of  devils,  whose 
uttermost  of  misery  is  the  extinction  in  them  of  the  capacity  of  love.  It 
is,  says  the  Scripture,  the  nature  ''  rooted  and  grounded  in  love'*  that  pre- 
pares for  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  for  the  influential 
sanctity.  The  natural  process  of  all  things  is  to  work  fi*om  the  inside 
outward.  The  corn-plant  derives  its  strength  from  hidden  sources.  The 
flower  of  rare  perfection  grows  out  of  the  invisible  life  in  the  bulb.  Out 
of  the  soil  there  come  the  gi*eenery  and  loveliness  of  the  landscape. 
No  manipulation  would  cause  light  to  radiate  from  the  diamond,  or  gloiy 
to  bum  upon  the  ruby,  if  Ood  had  not  put  the  luminousness  finit 
within.  And  after  the  same  process  man  grows.  The  spiritual  nature 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  motives.  Noble  actions  mostly  spring 
from  noble  feelings.  The  beautiful  character  is  less  formed  by  the  judg- 
ment than  by  the  heart.  ''The  kikgdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  said 
the  Saviour. 

There  is  another  reacting  tendency  that  is  in  danger  of  swaying  our 
age.  .  We  assert  most  truly  that  the  religion  of  cloisters  is  not  suitable 
to  these  days.  We  are  apt  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction,  and  to 
say,  "  These  days  demand  men  of  incessant  activity.  The  religion  that  is 
wanted  is  a  religion  strong  enough  to  do  battle  with  the  evil  in  the  world 
without  long  hours  of  holy  musing  in  the  closet.  Men  of  action,  men 
always  at  work,  these  are  the  men  for  the  times."  But  how  poor  is 
Christian  work  if  it  does  not  flow  from  inspiration  and  enthusiasm.  How 
easy  to  recall  the  names  of  scores  of  men,  some  of  them  very  noisy,  who 
lived  bustling  lives  of  restless  activity,  and  they  are  scarcely  cold  in  their 
graves  when  the  traces  of  their  influence  have  not  proved  to  be  mere 
"  footprints  on  the  sand,"  which  the  next  wave  has  effaced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  men  who  touched  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action, 
and  who  have  left  their  definite  mark  upon  the  race,  have  been  men 
of  intense  spiritual  fervour.  I  need  mention  only  the  names  of  Paul, 
Augustine,    Luther,    Knox,  Pascal,  Hooker,  Wesley,  and  Chalmers. 
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Tme,  these  men  were  gifted  with  imperial  intellectual  power ;  but  their 
force  lay  in  their  emotional  natore  at  the  '*  back  of  the  intellect."  It  is 
spirit  that  is  power :  and  the  power  of  a  man  over  others  is  to  be  mea- 
sured bj  ike  life  of  God  in  his  sonL  How  correct  is  some  men's  speech 
bat  how  iqy  or  how  lacking  in  incisiyenesB,  Others  melt  by  their  own 
burning  tenderness.  They  thrill  dull  and  benighted  souls  by  the  flood 
of  deep  feeling  which  they  poar  forth.  It  is  indeed  a  huge  error  to  esti- 
mate work  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  its  quantity.  Most  instructiTe  is 
that  example  of  the  Apostles  when^  refusing  to  leave  their  proper  work, 
they  declared, — ^*  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word." 

The  three  departments  of  the  human  mind  are  the  Intellect,  the 
Sensibilities,  and  the  Will.  They  all  will  suffer  loss  if  we  do  not  wait 
before  the  Lord  to  receive  the  promised  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Without  this,  not  only  will  the  heart  be  cold,  and  the  will  feeble,  but 
the  diBceruing  and  penetratiug  keenness  of  the  intellect  will  be  dulled. 
How  often  have  we  found,  after  an  hour  of  holy  fellowship  with  the 
"  Father  of  spirits,"  that  the  intellect  pierced  to  the  centre  of  mysteries 
that  were  closed  before  a  cold  human  culture.  How  often  are  the 
words  of  a  father,  teacher,  or  a  preacher,  far  less  exact  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  very  far  less  kindling,  than  those  that  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  an  inferior  man  whose  nature  has  been  moved  by 
a  Divine  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  disparaging  the  human  culture.  Beau- 
tiful is  the  polished  lamp  of  purest  gold  ;  but  in  the  night  season,  when 
light  is  wanted,  if  that  elegantly  chased  lamp  will  not  bum,  men  will  say 
that  fer  the  time  being  a  penny  talloir  candle,  which  gives  light  and  heat, 
is  better. 

What,  moreover,  is  the  origin  of  a  latent  scepticism  with  r^&pect  to  the 
greatest  doctrinal  belie&  of  past  ages  that  is  so  much  the  characteristic 
of  this  age  9  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  men  who  were  intellectual  giants, 
like  John  Howe,  Butler,  and  Robert  Hall,  believed  with  such  unfaltering 
oonfidence  those  truths  which  Christian  men  now  hold  so  doubtfully  1 
Is  it  not  that  men  live  less  in  holy  communion  with  God  ?  If  you,  my 
brother,  are  worldly  in  heart  and  life,  you  can  hardly  avoid  being  scep- 
ticaL  Your  dulled  spiritual  faculties  have  ceased  to  apprehend  those 
Divine  rekUions  out  of  which  the  tremendous  or  glorious  realities  of  faith 
arise.  "  The  deep  things  of  God,"  the  Apostle  teaches,  are  only  known  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  "  spiritually  discerned."  Our  Lord  represents 
the  rich  man  as  under  a  doubt  in  hell  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidences 
of  religion,  and  as  a  petitioner  therefore  for  an  extraordinary  messenger 
to  be  sent  to  his  five  brethren  )  The  reply  was  brief  and  complete,  that 
it  was  a  bad  state  of  hearty  and  not  any  weakness  in  the  evidence,  that 
kept  men  from  believiog. 

But  the  worst  result  of  spiritual  dulness  is,  that  under  its  influence  the 
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soul  loses  the  measure  whereby  it  can  judge  of  its  own  state.  An  old 
dock  without  hands  may  be  kept  going ;  it  may  repeat  its  slow  rounds  ; 
but  it  has  no  indicator  to  tell  how  much  time  it  has  lost^  and  how  serious 
is  the  defect  within.  So  the  soul  may  lose  the  index  to  its  own  spiritual 
condition.  Oh !  most  arousing  teachings  when  we  are  told  by  Christ  that 
that  Asiatic  Church  which  to  its  own  blinded  eye  was  in  '^  need  of 
nothing,"  was  to  His  omniscient  eye  "  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor 
and  blind."  All  through  the  Scriptures  the  terrible  lesson  is  taught^ 
that  when  men  will  not  live  as  they  believe,  they  arrive  at  length  at  that 
worst  sign  of  apostacy,  they  come  to  believe  as  they  live.  They  call  that 
'<  Liberalism."  which  is  simply  worldliness.  They  think  they  have  come 
to  a  ''  nobler  freedom/'  when  their  religion  is  to  them  a  yoke  with 
neither  zest "  r  interest.  They  talk  of  having  reached  *'  higher  truths,'' 
when  the  S.  iptures  are  less  loved,  when  their  heartless  prayers  go  into 
emptiness,  when  their  uninfluential  lives  turn  none  unto  righteousness, 
when  the  world's  idolatries  and  miseries  never  trouble  them,  and  whea 
their  home-life  fails  to  bless  those  who  are  nearest  to  them.  I  am  not 
anxious  about  the  phraseology ;  but  sure  I  am  that  when  spirituaHty 
and  heavenliness  of  thought  and  affection  are  held  to  be  obsolete  things — 
when  there  is  no  reverent  and  adoring  realization  of  Qod,  no  personal 
and  appropriating  faith,  no  sympathy  with  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  of 
the  Kedeemer  over  lost  men,  no  oneness  of  co-opeitition  with  Him  under 
the  mighty  moving  and  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  that  then  Chris- 
tianity will  become  a  heartless  tradition  in  churches,  and  not  be  able  to 
hold  on  its  way  amid  the  formidable  forces  of  evil  in  the  world. 

May  the  Lord  help  us  to  ponder  a  subject  at  which  I  have  but  glanced. 
Tremendous  dangers  threaten  the  cause  of  our  common  Christianity. 
Home  will  this  year  dazzle  the  nations  by  her  seeming  unity.  Bitualists 
will  preach  yet  more  and  more  priestly  notions  of  the  sacraments,  which 
will  commend  themselves  to  an  unspiritual  age,  and  to  feeble  men  and 
women  who  want  their  religion  done  for  them.  Our  Evangelical  missions, 
that  have  well  nigh  perfected  their  appliances  for  assailing  the  old  faiths 
cf  the  East,  must  awaken  contempt  if  the  machineiy  does  not  work 
because  the  Church  is  not  prayerful.  Everywhei'e  the  floods  of  ungodli- 
ness and  Atheism  "  lift  up  their  waves."  The  devil  is  driving  just  now 
a  desperate  game  in  great  cities,  and  villages  are  degraded  by  an  appalling 
impurity.  In  all  Churches  there  are  men  who  sneer  at  spiritual  religion, 
and  hate  it  because  of  ^its  self-subduing  requirements.  Meanwhile,  tiiere 
is  heard  in  all  parts  of  Europe  a  still  small  voice  that  demands  true 
Christian  life— life  kindled  at  the  great  Fountain  of  Life.  The  men 
whom  "  The  Spirit  of  Life  "  shall  qualify  to  interpret  and  give  force  to 
this  secret  sighing  of  devout  ones  will  be  the  saviours  of  the  world. 

William  Guest. 
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Sfie  Steciple  is^om  Stum  2/0frelr« 

Air  aadent  philosoplier  was  wont  to  thank  tho  gods  that  he  had  been  bom  a 
man.  What  nobility  is  there  in  that  name,  and  who  would  renounce  his 
daim  to  the  high  distinction  ?  Yet  there  are  multitudes  who  walk  God's 
gieen  earth  in  the  form  of  men  who  are  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  humanity.  Not  so  with  the  Beloyed  Disciple.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  gentlest  of  spirits,  over  whose  opening  and  expanding 
powers  his  mother,  we  may  conceive,  watched  with  that  love  and  interest 
'which  only  a  mother  can  feel,  and  on  whose  little  heart,  soft  and  susceptible, 
she  impr^sed  the  lessons  of  a  loying  piety.  At  what  age,  he,  by  a  voluntary 
act  of  self-surrender,  dedicated  himself  to  Gk)d  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  only  consistent  to  think  that  the  new  and  spiritual  life  in 
him  was  an  early  blossom,  which  promised  a  richer  and  a  riper  fruit.  He 
w^u  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  when  the  Baptist 
pointed  bim  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world, 
these  holy  and  peaceful  words  fell  upon  his  gentle  and  loving  spirit  with 
snch  tenderness  and  effect,  that  he  never  lost  the  impression  till  the  hour  of 
his  death.  It  was  impossible  that  a  nature  like  his  should  resist  the  attrac- 
tions of  Infinite  Love,  as  that  love  was  embodied  and  expressed  in  tho 
Incarnate  One ;  and,  in  communion  with  the  Saviour,  he  became  the  Man  of 
liove.  Love  was  the  element  in  which  he  lived  and  moved ;  and  in  him  it 
ripened  into  undying  perfection.  It  made  beautiful  his  whole  character, 
and  that  character  stands  out  in  the  page  of  Inspiration  for  study  and 
imitation. 

In  his  character  were  united  the  noblest  pbinciples  aitd  the  pubest 
YIBTUES.  Principles  are  the  foundation  of  character,  and  the  character  will 
always  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  principles.  To  determine  the 
character  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  then,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  principles 
which  lay  at  its  basis.  Among  these  stands  first  and  pre-eminent  his  love 
to  Gk)d,  which  sat  enthroned  on  every  faculty  and  every  affection  of  his  soul* 
From  this  root-principle  sprang  his  faith,  or  the  power  to  grapple  with  truth 
and  reality : — ^the  fortitude  which  dares,  at  any  sacrifice  and  any  surrender, 
to  stand  on  the  side  of  rectitude  and  right : — the  benevolence  which 
rejoices  in  the  spread  and  universal  presence  of  happiness,  and  which  is  ever 
revealing  itself  in  still  wider  and  more  active  goodness : — the  abnegation  or 
obliviousness  which,  forgetful  of  self,  and  rising  superior  to  individual 
personal  interest,  makes  the  bosom  dilate  with  all  that  is  kind  and  generous, 
humane  and  philanthropic,  benevolent  and  Christ-like.  While  in  most  men 
self  is  the  goal  to  which  every  thought  and  every  action  tends,  such  were  the 
purity  and  the  goodness  of  our  Disciple,  that  he  lost  sight  of  himself  in  the 
desire  and  the  effort  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  world's  regeneration,  and  thus 
of  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

Such  were  the  noble  and  self-denying  principles  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  John's  character.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  principles  were 
combined  with  corresponding  virtues.  His  was  a  truly  womanly  nature— 
we  might  almost  say,  a  virgin  nature,  so  gentle,  so  tranquil,  and  so  retiring 
into  itself;  and  hence  we  find  in  him  all  the  gentler  graces.    His  gentleness 
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was  exceeded  only  by  his  profoimd  hnmility.  Like  the  violet  which  blooms 
beneath  the  hedge-row  and  scents  the  air^  he  never  coveted  observation. 
How  often  does^  he  conceal  his  very  name,  and  speak  of  himself  as  "  that 
pther  disciple;"  or,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved?"  He  never  once 
intrudes  himself  upon  our  notice,  and  never  once  seeks  to  magnify  himself 
among  men ;  but  ho  is  modest  as  a  maiden,  and  like  the  seraph  who  stands 
veiled  to  the  foot  before  the  Throne,  he  walks  through  this  world  with  his 
spirit  bowed  and  lowly.  Filled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  littleness,  he  was  a 
child  in  meek  simplicity;  and  in  lowliness  of  mind  he  esteemed  others 
bettor  than  himself.  To  his  womanly  susceptibility,  or  the  maiden-like 
features  of  his  character  in  its  gentleness  and  its  humbleness,  we  must 
add  his  meekness  or  mildness  of  disposition,  his  patience  or  power  of 
endurance,  his  long-suffering  or  forbearance,  his  faith  or  fidelity  in  every 
possible  condition  and  circumstance  of  Hfe,  with  his  goodness,  or  combined 
excellences,  shining  like  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  and  attracting  the 
eye  of  every  beholder. 

These  milder  graces  in  our  Disciple  never  degenerated  into  weakness. 
There  was  nothing  feeble  or  effeminate  in  his  character.  As  in  his  Master, 
the  gentler  virtues  never  displaced  the  more  manly,  nor  did  the  more  manly 
virtues  absorb  and  render  void  the  more  womanly  graces.  As  in  Jesus,  so 
in  John  they  co-existed.  We  may  grant  that  the  grace  of  God,  when  it 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  purifies  and  transforms  the  sinful  peculiarities 
of  man,  and  yet  maintain  that  it  by  no  means  converts  the  tender  and  gentle 
spirit  into  one  of  force  and  energy,  or  changes  the  man  of  indomitable 
power  into  one  of  gentleness.  Luther  could  never  have  been  converted  into 
Melancthon,  nor  Melancthon  into  Luther ;  and  so  out  of  a  temperament 
such  as  Peter  possessed  and  exhibited,  such  a  nature  as  that  of  John  could 
never  have  been  formed.  Still  it  must  be  allowed,  that  our  Disciple  was  not 
wanting  in  the  bolder  qualities  of  a  great  character.  To  his  faith  he  added 
fortitude.  He  and  his  brother  were  named  by  Christ,  *'  sons  of  thunder  " — 
bold,  faithful,  uncompromising  men  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  and  just  as 
these  two  brothers  in  declaring  their  readiness  to  drink  of  the  Saviour's 
bitter  cup,  and  to  be  baptised  with  his  baptism,  if  only  they  might  occupy 
places  of  dignity  in  His  kingdom,  expressed  the  deepest  humility  and  the 
purest  love,  so  when  they  would  have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume his  enemies,  it  bespoke  the  most  iatense  affection  for  their  Master,  and 
their  preparedness  to  hazard  everything — even  life  itself— for  His  sake. 
There  is  not  a  step  which  our  disciple  took,  nor  an  act  which  he  performed, 
which  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  as  intrepid  as  he  was  devoted,  as 
courageoiLB  as  he  was  faithful,  as  daring  as  he  was  loving,  and  as  heroic  as 
he  was  gentle  and  pacific.  Not  a  single  attribute  of  manhood  is  wanting. 
All  that  goes  to  make  man  what  man  should  be,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
character.  His  virtues  were  such  as  to  lend  brightness  to  his  principles,  and 
render  them  aU  the  more  conspicuous,  while  his  principles  gave  strength  to 
his  virtues,  and  made  them  still  more  attractive. 

How  genuine,  transparent,  and  attractive  is  this  character  I  There  is 
much  that  is  fictitious  and  deceptive  in  this  world.  In  far  too  many 
instances  there  is  more  of  show  and  semblance  than  of  essence  and  reality. 
Appearances  take  the  place  of  things  actual,  and  the  shadow  is  accepted  for 
the  substance.     How  much  there  is  that  is  unreal  in  the  state  of  society  I 
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How  sapetfidal  its  xelations,  how  foniial  its  usages,  how  dull  and  mimeaii- 
ing  its  ceremonial  I  How  artificial  are  our  modes  of  life !  Look  at  onr 
houses,  our  tables,  our  costumes,  and  all  that  pertains  to  our  social  status. 
Think  how  every  class  is  aping  the  class  above  it.  CaU  to  mind  how  much 
of  the  commerce  and  the  business  of  our  country  is  conducted  on  a  system 
of  ruinous  credit !  Amid  so  much  that  is  hollow  and  fallacious,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  satisfaction  to  find  what  is  real  and  true.  Now,  in  the  character  of 
John  there  was  nothing  doubtfol  or  uncertain.  It  was  not  made  up  of  pro- 
fessions and  pretences,  but  of  principles  and  virtues  of  the  loftiest  nature. 
His  was  a  character  free  from  all  baser  alloy ;  and  its  purity  gave  to  it  its 
transparency.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal  or  keep  back,  and  he  drew  no 
veil  over  the  imperfections  incident  to  our  common  humanity.  It  was  a 
character  which  you  could  see  through  and  through ;  above  suspicion,  and 
from  which  the  breath  of  slander  quickly  passed  off  as  fr^m  some  finely 
polished  surface. 

His  character  was  such  as  to  carry  with  it  its  own  evidence :  and  its 
influence  being  in  proportion  to  its  genuineness,  its  reality  was  determined 
by  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed,  the  graces  which  he  had  cultivated, 
and  the  virtues  which  he  everywhere  embodied  and  exhibited. 

Such  a  character  could  not  Ml  to  attract  the  Saviour  himself.  To  no 
other  of  his  followers  did  He  come  so  near,  and  with  none  of  them  did  He 
put  himself  in  such  dose  and  intimate  relation.  While  his  was  a  nature 
which  could  not  fkil  to  be  attracted  to  the  Saviour,  we  know  that  the 
Saviour  was  so  attracted  by  his  character  as  to  give  him  the  first  place  in  his 
heart's  affection  and  his  heart's  confidence.  It  was  to  his  loving  care  that 
Jesus  committed  His  mother  ere  He  expired  upon  the  Cross.  To  him  He 
confined  the  honour  of  taking  him  to  His  own  bosom,  there  to  recline  and 
become  conscious  of  deeper  and  diviner  rest ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  three 
fiavoured  Apostles  who  ascended  with  Christ  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  thus  became  an  eye-witness  of  that  wondrous  but  never-repeated  scene. 
Now,  a  character  which  was  so  attractive  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world  must 
have  proved  a  centre  of  attraction  in  every  circle  of  enlightened  and  holy 
men.  His  principles  and  his  virtues  acted  like  some  grand  magnetic  power 
whidi  drew  to  itself  every  corresponding  element. 

We  can  conceive  how  the  society  of  such  a  man  was  coveted,  how  others 
gathered  round  him  with  breathless  interest,  how  eagerly  every  word  was. 
caught  from  his  lips,  and  how  faithfully  his  conversations  were  treasured  up. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  intense  the  admiration  which  was  expressed,  and 
how  pleasing  the  impression  that  was  produced.  Some  men  seem  to  breathe 
rather  than  live.  But  John  was  a  living  man  in  whatever  circles  he 
happened  to  move,  or  with  whomsoever  he  came  into  contact.  Whatever  he 
undertook  or  did,  he  did  from  the  living  principle  within ;  and  frx)m  first  to 
last  his  life  was  a  grand  reality. 

It  was  this  genuineness  of  character  which  secured  for  him  a  peaceful  old 
age.  According  to  tradition,  John  outlived  all  the  other  Aposties,  and  yet  he 
did  not  reach  his  green  old  age  without  passing  through  scones  of  trial  and 
of  suffering.  In  common  with  his  race,  he  was  more  than  once  called  to 
put  the  bitter  cup  to  his  lip  and  drink  its  contents.  The  flame  of  persecution 
pursued  him  with  its  fires  and  its  fierceness,  and  in  mature  years — some  say 
when  he  was  an  old  man — he  was  banished  to  that  lonely  rock  in  the 
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^gean  Sea,  known  by  the  name  of  Patmos,  for  his  unswerving  attachment 
to  truth  and  to  Christ.  But  everywhere  and  in  all  conditions,  the  peace  of 
Qod  ruled  in  his  heart.  Oalm  and  tranquil  was  his  state  of  mind,  and  when 
we  look  into  his  breast,  it  is  like  looking  into  a  beautiful  lake  whose  waters 
are  clear  and  serene  to  their  lowest  depth.  Amid  aU  the  changes  incident  to 
this  lower  world,  he  rises  iato  the  Immutable ; — in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and 
sufferings,  he  lays  his  spirit  on  the  bosom  of  Infinite  Love,  and  draws  conso- 
lation from  the  very  heart  of  Gh>d : — ^when  his  path  becomes  overshadowed 
and  darkened,  he,  the  eagle  of  the  church,  unfolds  his  wing,  and  soars 
above  the  clouds,  till  by  an  inward  spiritual  vision  he  gazes  upon  the 
brightness  of  the  Throne; — when  persecution  assails  him  he  becomes 
conscious  of  the  shield  of  the  cherubim  being  over  him,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  being  upon  him ; — ^when  death  approaches,  his  faith  challenges  the 
last  enemy,  and  triumphs  in  the  prospect  of  the  endless  life ;  and  then 
having  finished  his  course  and  ready  to  depart,  the  good  old  man,  feeble  and 
attenuated  in  body,  but  with  a  soul  longing,  from  the  fulness  of  its  inward 
life,  to  burst  the  bond  of  mortality,  lays  himself  down,  like  a  child  in  his 
mother's  arms,  falls  asleep  in  Christ,  and  enters  on  the  saints'  everlasting 
rest. 

Here  is  a  character  to  be  admired — a  life  to  be  studied — an  example  to  be 
followed — a  piety  to  be  emulated — ^a  devotion  to  be  reached — a  consecration 
and  a  self-denying  activity  to  be  imitated.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  portrait 
which  we  have  drawn — no  mere  ideal  of  human  excellence  which  we  have 
described,  but  a  true  character — something  which  has  had  existence  in  the 
world,  and  which  may  exist  again.  We  therefore  hold  it  up  to  the  study  and 
the  imitation  of  the  young.  The  same  principles  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
John's  character  must  lie  at  the  root  of  your  character.  From  these 
principles  must  spring  the  virtues  which  are  to  adorn  and  embellish  your  life. 
As  the  virtues  cannot  exist  without  the  principles,  you  must  hold  fast  by 
sound  principles,  and  on  these  as  on  a  living  stem  will  cluster  those  graces 
which  adorn  the  life  and  give  perfection  to  the  character.  You  cannot  make 
a  character  by  veneering  it  as  you  would  a  piece  of  furniture,  and  therefore 
never  assume  the  fictitious,  while  you  lack  the  true.  Be — and  do  not  seem  to 
be.  Be  sincere— be  genuine — ^be  transparent.  Let  no  one  stand  in  doubt 
of  your  principles  or  your  virtues.  Dare  to  be  true  in  a  world  in  which 
there  is  so  much  that  is  fictitious  and  false.  Stand  erect  among  men. 
Make  life  a  reality.  Track  the  steps  of  the  great  and  the  good  who  have 
gone  before  you,  that  you  may  hereafter  unite  with  the  brave  and  the 
blessed  in  the  service  and  the  song  of  heaven. 


We  can  readily  imagine  a  stranger  to  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  Gospel  reading 
those  exhortations  of  Paul  in  which  he  inculcates  the  duty  of  perpetual 
gladness  with  a  smile  of  mingled  incredulity  and  contempt,  and  saying,  as 
he  repeated  the  words  '*  Bejoice  evermore,"  **  Bejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,'* 
*'  1  wonder  what  kind  of  man  he  could  be  who  wrote  such  precepts  as  these ! 
Did  he  know  anything  about  his  own  human  nature,  or  was  his  nature 
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different  from  eyerybody  else's  ?  Was  lie  never  depressed  ?  Was  he  always 
strong  ?  Did  no  yexation  or  trouble  ever  befall  him,  which  for  the  time  cast 
a  doud  oyer  eyerything,  and  which,  whilst  it  lasted,  would  haye  made  him 
feel  it  to  be  little  better  than  mockery  if  any  one  had  exhorted  him  to 
rejoice?" 

"  These  connsels,"  such  an  objector  might  further  say,  "  occur  in  a  book 
which  IB  belieyed  by  Christians  to  be  a  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  How 
far  aro  they  consistent  with  the  rest  ?  Do  we  not  find  proceeding  from  the 
lipe  of  eyen  the  best  men  utterances  of  deep  sorrow  which  are  altogether 
incompatible  with  joy  ?  Do  we  not  sometimes  hear  such  men — ^for  instance 
in  Hie  Book  of  Psalms— crying  from  the  very  depths  of  despondency  and 
woe  ?  Do  we  not  find  them  looking  back  regretfully  to  departed  joys,  and 
weeping  that  they  can  return  no  more  ?  Nay,  does  not  the  mission  of  Jesus 
to  '  heal  the  broken-hearted '  imply,  whatever  the  issue  of  his  consolations, 
a  state  of  things  the  very  reverse  of  glad  P  Admitting,  moreover,  that  there 
is  much  in  religion  that  is  very  joyous,  is  there  not  also  much  to  make 
a  man  sometimes  very  sorrowful  P  much  in  himself  and  much  in  the 
world?" 

Such  cavils  may  be  fully  met  by  showing  how  rich  and  exhaustless  are  the 
aonrces  of  Christian  joy. 

First  of  all,  it  arises  from  the  thought  that  wo  are  saved.  Paul  assumes 
this  of  every  one  whom  he  incites  to  Christian  gladness,  and  he  bids  no  man 
rejoice  who  has  any  reason  to  fear  that  he  is  still ''  dead  in  trespasses  and 
ains."  It  may  be  long  years  since  we  first  trusted  in  Christ,  and  our  rebel- 
lion and  unbelief  may  be  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to  need  an  effort  of 
memory  to  recall  them ;  still  it  is  to  be  the  theme  of  constant  gladness  that 
we  haye  experienced  such  a  deliverance,  and  that  we  are  partakers  of  so 
great  a  salvation.  It  never  ceased  to  rise  before  the  mind  of  Paul  as  the 
occasion  of  joyous  thanksgiving.  To  the  close  of  his  Hfe  he  would  often  say, 
88  he  said  to  the  Bomans,  ''  We  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  also  we  have  received  the  atonement."  Familiar  with  the 
Old  Testament,  he  would  find  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  words  with 
which  to  express  his  own  deep  fullness  of  joy,  '^  0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee ; 
though  thou  was  angry  with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou 
oomforteet  me." 

Again,  this  joy  is  quickened  by  the  thought  of  the  new  relations  which 
the  soul  sustains  to  Ood.  **  He  is  my  Father,"  the  Christian  can  say ;  **  He 
has  enatamped  on  me  His  own  image ;  He  looks  on  me  with  fatherly  love ; 
He  welcomes  me  when  I  pray ;  He  puts  forth  his  hand  continually  to  help 
and  protect  and  bless  me ;  and  He  makes  all  things  work  together  for  my 
good." 

It  is  joy  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  object  of  our  fidth  and  hope  is  a  living 
Christ,  and  every  soul  that  truly  believes  Him  can  say,  **  Though  He  sits  on 
the  throne  of  aU  the  universe,  and  though  myriads  of  angels  worship  Him, 
He  sympathises  with  me,  intercedes  for  me,  sends  His  angels  to  surround 
my  path,  gives  me  His  Spirit ;  in  one  word,  He  exercises  all  power  and  grace« 
that  I  may  be  kept  from  evil,  and  that  I  may  at  last  be  presented  '  faultless 
in  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.'  " 

Tet  farther,  it  is  the  joy  of  hope.  We  can  say,  *'If  children,  then 
liein*"    We  are  "  begotten  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
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Jesus  Ohrist  from  tlie  dead,  to  an  inlieritance  incorraptible  and  imdefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away — ^wherein  we  greatly  rejoice." 

Gbaco  and  duty  go  ever  liand  in  hand  ;  and  so  whilst  we  are  commanded 
to  rejoice,  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  ue  as  a  spirit  of  joy.  We  have 
**  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  joy."  In  the  last 
discourse  which  Jesus  addressed  to  His  disciples,  He  spoke  much  of  Hxq  Com- 
forter, and  He  told  them  that  the  intent  for  which  He  so  spake  was  that 
**  His  joy  might  remain  in  them,  and  that  their  joy  might  be  full."  Tho 
Spirit  thus  gladdens  us,  by  revealing  to  us  in  their  true  greatness  the  sources 
of  our  joy ;  by  enlarging  our  faith ;  by  increasing  our  love ;  by  expanding 
our  hope ;  by  bringing  us  into  closer  union  with  Jesus  :  and  we  have  but  to 
ask  in  order  to  obtain  His  largest  grace. 

Still  we  can  believe  that  these  words  "  always,"  **  evermore,"  in  their 
application  to  this  matter,  may  occasion  no  little  di£&culty.  ^*How  is  it 
possible,"  it  may  be  asked,  "for  me  to  rejoice  always,  even  though  tho 
reasons  of  my  joy  be,  as  you  have  described  them,  so  great  and  enduring  ?  " 
The  exhortation  cannot  mean  that  we  are  always  to  be  on  the  mountain-top, 
singing  for  very  gladness.  Wo  should  do  violence  to  our  nature,  were  we 
not  sometimes  sad  and  sorrowful.  God  sends  us  bottow  that  we  may  feel  it 
and  weep  under  it ;  and  He  bids  us  weep  with  one  another.  We  are  to  bo 
humbled  and  penitent  because  of  our  own  sins;  and  "  livers  of  waters"  are 
to  **  run  down  our  eyes,  because  men  keep  not  God's  law."  Still  our  joy 
may  remain;  and  though  "sorrowful," — it  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a 
blessed  possibility,  and  in  myriads  of  instances  it  has  been  verified  as  a  glo- 
rious truth — ^we  may  be  "  always  rejoicing."  Is  there  nothing  like  this  in 
life  ?  How  often  men  are  much  troubled  by  the  occurrence  of  serious  loss, 
who  are  nevertheless  gladdened  by  the  thought  that,  notwithstanding,  some 
great  treasure  remains  imtouched !  The  sailor  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the 
storm,  and  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the  cold,  sees  ahead  the  lights  of  the  har- 
bour to  which  he  is  going,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  that  makes  him  feel  so 
wretched,  he  rejoices  in  the  hope  that  bright  faces  and  a  warm  fireside  and  a 
loving  welcome  will  greet  him  at  home.  As  those  parents  who  have  just 
lost  their  little  one  think  only  of  their  loss,  they  are  crushed  to  the  very 
earth ;  yet  by  and  by  they  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  they  are  spared 
to  one  another,  and  that  the  rest  of  their  household  treasures  remain.  We 
were  deeply  wounded  when  one  whom  we  had  trusted  as  our  friend  dealt 
with  us  treacherously ;  but  in  the  midst  of  aU  it  gladdened  us  to  know  that 
another,  whose  esteem  was  on  every  account  better  worth  having,  remained 
true.  Much  more  then,  surely,  is  it  possible  for  us  always  to  "rejoice  in  the 
Lord  " — always,  with  but  one  exception,  and  that  is  when  unbelief  and  sin 
shut  us  out  from  the  enjo3rment  of  His  love. 

Is  it  so  then  with  us  ?  Is  the  prevailing  temper  of  ouir  minds  that  of  a 
calm  and  abounding  and  ever  increasing  joy  ? 

Our  gladness,  to  come  up  to  the  description  of  the  New  Testament,  should 
be  like  a  clear  and  flowing  stream,  which,  as  it  passes  along  its  bod  to  the 
ocean,  runs  through  the  most  varied  scenery;  now  through  flowery  meadows, 
now  through  overhanging  woods;  now  through  rifted  rooks,  and  now  through 
desolate  moorland ;  sometimes  beneath  dark  clouds,  sometimes  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  sometimes  in  the  storm ;  but  which  amid  all  the  changes,  both 
of  tho  bed  alopg  which  it  flows  and  of  the  skies  which  look  down  upon  it,  is 
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ever  dear  «nd  OTer  fall.  Instoad  of  tliis,  how  often  it  seems  as  though  the 
stream  were  almost  dried,  and,  instead  of  clear  and  sparkling  waters,  the' 
little  that  flows  is  turbid  and  defiled. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  some  of  the  oausea  which  are  inimical  to 
Christian  joy. 

Its  chief  enemy  is  sin.  Bo  we  find  Dayid,  after  his  great  transgression, 
bewailing  his  lost  peace,  and  crying,  <*  Bestore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salTation."  Yet  tho  dying  out  of  his  joy  in  God  did  not  date  from  the  time 
when,  confronted  by  the  prophet,  he  was  brought  to  a  right  sense  of  his  sin: 
it  would  date  from  the  yery  hour  that  he  committed  it.  During  that  dreary 
twelyemonth  which  elapsed  from  his  crime  to  his  repentance— surely  the 
dreariest  year  of  all  his  life — even  though  he  might  yisit  the  temple  as  he  had 
been  wont,  and  take  part  in  its  services  and  direct  its  songs,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  would  know  anything  of  the  '*  joy  of  salvation;"  for  sin, 
like  a  deadly  poison,  kiUB  the  life  of  believing  joy.  Yet  it  does  not  need  a 
great  sin,  like  David's,  to  do  this.  What  are  called  **  little  sins  "  may  do  it 
just  as  surely.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  great  transgres- 
sion, standing  out  as  the  exception  of  a  life  of  holy  service,  and  at  once 
repented  of,  or  a  succession  of  ^*  little  sins,*'  persisted  in  and  made  the  habit 
of  the  life,  is  the  more  fatally  destructive  to  Christian  joy.  If  we  would 
'*  rejoice  evermore,"  it  must  be  our  constant  prayer,  **  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  fr^m  presumptuous  sins ;  let  them 
not  have  dominion  over  me.*' 

Worldly  care  is  destructive  of  true  Christian  joy.  How  solicitous  Jesus 
was  to  keep  His  disciples  from  anidous,  fretting  care !  We  are  to  **  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  to  "  be  careful  for  nothing,"  to  *'  cast  all  our  care 
on  Him."  For  one  thing  He  knew,  that  the  tendency  of  care  was  iu  various 
ways  to  sin,  sometimes  urging  men  to  resort  to  doubtful  expedients  that  they 
may  escape  the  evil  they  dread,  or  that  they  may  attain  the  good  on  which 
they  have  set  their  hearts.  But  not  less  did  He  seek  to  guard  us  against  it, 
because  He  wished  us  to  be  always  glad,  and  because  He  knew  that  care  and 
joy  were  as  opposed  as  sunshine  and  midnight.  May  we  not  appeal  on  this 
matter  to  the  experience  of  at  least  some  of  our  readers  ?  When  your  mind 
was  fretted  and  worried  by  the  fear  of  some  great  loss,  or  you  were  absorbed 
by  the  cares  of  this  life,  could  you  fix  your  thoughts  on  the  grand  objects  of 
Ohiistian  joy  P  We  will  not  say  that  your  joy  was  completely  extinguished ; 
but  did  it  not  become  most  feeble  P  Let  us  spare  no  lawfril  endeavour  to 
succeed  in  life ;  but  having  done  that,  let  us  learn  to  leave  the  event  with 
God.  This  is  what  the  apostle  enjoins :  **  Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  in 
everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus."  And 
peace  and  joy  are  kindred  graces — ^twin  sisters  seldom  long  apart. 

Unbelief  robs  us  of  our  joy.  The  things  in  which  we  rejoice  are  all 
unseen ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  have  faith  in  their  existence,  and  feel  that  we 
have  a  personal  interest  in  them,  that  they  can  minister  to  us  gladness. 
What  Peter  says  about  our  rejoicing  in  Christ  applies  to  the  whole  range  of 
our  spiritual  joys :  *  *  Whom  not  having  seen  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."    Joy  is  the  fruit  of  faith;  and  if  our  faith  bo  feeble,  in  exact  proper- 
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tion  to  its  feebleness  will  be  the  decline  of  our  joy.  If  *'  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,"  we  comprehended  **  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height, 
and  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge ;"  if  we  belieyed,  as 
we  ought  to  do,  in  the  greatness  of  our  Christian  priyileges ;  and  if  we  lived 
in  the  habitual  and  belieying  contemplation  of  the  things  which  are  unseen 
and  everlasting,  it  would  be  impossible  that  we  should  be  otherwise  than 
glad,  even  with  a  '*  joy  unspeakable."  Let  our  prayer  then  be,  "Lord, 
increase  our  faith ;"  and  whilst  we  so  pray,  resisting  all  influences  whidi 
tend  to  unbelief,  let  us  ponder  diligently  the  inspired  Word,  that  in  its 
blessed  light,  our  eyes  opened  by  the  enlightening  Spirit,  it  may  be  as 
though  we  saw  the  Invisible.  If  we  do  this,  there  is  no  telling  how  full  our 
joy  may  be ! 

Are  we  wrong  in  saying  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  Church  in 
our  day  is  that  of  a  sustained  and  elevated  Christian  joy?  If  we  had  that  in 
higher  measure,  would  it  not  resolve  a  great  many  questions  which  are  often 
strenuously  debated,  as  to  the  good  or  harm,  the  lawfulness  or  the  reverse,  of 
this  pleasure  or  that  ?  Would  there  be  that  hankering  after  the  excitements 
of  worldly  pleasure  which  we  see  on  the  part  of  so  many  professing  Christians, 
if  their  hearts  were  really  filled  with  **  the  joy  of  the  Lord  P  **  If  we  saw  a 
grown-up  man  addicting  himself  to  the  sports  of  childhood,  thinking  about 
them,  planning  for  their  enjoyment,  and  finding  in  them  his  chief  delight,  we 
should  look  at  him  with  pity  and  surprise;  and  if  he  were  to  ask  us,  '*  Well, 
what  harm  is  there  in  my  amusing  myself  thus  ? ''  we  should  most  likely  reply, 
**  Well,  certainly  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  it;  nevertheless,  we  are 
sorry  that  a  man  who  has  come  to  your  years  should  not  seek  for  pleasures 
of  a  higher  order."  So,  when  we  see  a  Christian  in  eager  quest  of  worldly 
enjoyments,  and  hear  him  asking,  *' Well,  where  is  the  harm?"  we  should 
reply,  "  Whether  there  be  actual  harm  in  them  or  not,  you  would  scarcely 
ae^  that  question  if  you  were  living  in  the  large  eiy  oyment  of  the  joy  which 
Jesus  gives.  If  you  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  Lord,  these  things  would  fade 
into  insignificance ;  just  as  the  toys  and  sports  of  children  are  looked  down 
upon  as  trifles  by  tiioughtfol  men." 

"  Glad  in  the  Lord,"  our  joy  would  be  a  source  of  mighty  power — of 
power  to  resiBt  temptation,  to  eiidure  even  the  keenest  soirows,  and  to  work 
for  Christ. 

In  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  the  joys  of  salvation 
are  ''pleasures  for  evermore."  They  will  last  through  life,  rising  higher 
day  by  day ;  and  they  wiU  endure  in  heaven  for  ever. 

S.  GOODALXi. 
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With  the  New  Testament  before  us,  it  is  vain,  we  think,  to  deny  the  fact  of 
the  ministry  as  a  distinct  arrangement  and  established  order  in  the  Church. 
But  the  sacredness  of  its  character  may  be  perverted,  its  influence  may  be 

*  The  Moral  Value  of  a  Mission  from  Christ :  a  Sermon,  preached  ia  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  at  the  General  Ordination  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
December  22,  1867.  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  M.A.  Printed  by  command.  Second 
Edition.    London:  BiviDgtons. 
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placed  on  an  entirely  wrong  foundation,  and  its  fanctions  may  be  clothed 
with  a  m3rstery  alike  superstitioas  and  yain.  A  sermon  on  this  theme  has 
recently  oome  in  our  way,  preached  in  Chnst  Church  Cathedral,  and 
published  by  '*  command  "  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  utterances  of  the  High  Church  party  on  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  inviting  attention  to  it.  The  ability 
and  eldqoence  of  the  preacher  are  now  weE  known.  But  through  all  his 
productions,  dear,  earnest,  eloquent,  full  of  evangelical  truth  and  imction 
as  ihey  are,  tliere  runs  the  thread  of  priestly  pretension  and  sacramental 
efficacy,  a  figment  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  same  theories  strongly  mark  the  present  sermon.  With  all  that  Mr. 
liiddon  says  regarding  ''the  inward  vocation  to  the  ministry,*'  we  heartily 
agiee.  His  words  are  wise  and  weighty,  and  deserve  to  be  solemnly  pondered 
by  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  the  Established  or  the  Free  Churches. 
But  when  he  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  the  inward  call,  in  order  to  be 
Talid,  requires  to  be  manifested,  we  must  deny  his  position  and  demand  his 
proofe.  He  says,  **  The  strong  aspiration  of  the  soul  (after  the  ministry) 
must  be  countersigned  by  the  objective  reality  of  the  Apostolical  Commission. 
It  comes  to  us,  that  commission,  across  the  centuries,  through  the  unbroken 
line  of  the  Episcopate,  through  the  sacred  Twelve,  straight  from  the  hands  and 
Ups  of  Christ.  As  He  said,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  *  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ohost :  whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whoseso- 
ever eiDB  ye  retain,  they  are  retained ;'  so  presently  in  this  cathedral  shall  we 
listen  to  the  echo  of  His  creative  word,  sanctioning,  completing  the  long,  patient 
travail  of  His  Spirit  in  souls  which  have  heard  His  call,  by  the  indelible 
stamp  of  His  authoritative'oommission."  *  Without  remarking  on  the  obvious 
peril  of  applying  these  solemn  words  to  the  case  of  men,  some  of  whom, 
doubtless,  had  **  studied  for  the  Church*'  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  family 
benefice,  and  others,  perhaps,  had  necessarily  taken  orders  in  connexion 
irith  their  college  fellowships,  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ten  apostleB — ^not  ''the  sacred  Twelve,"  for  Thomas  was  absent  on  the  occasion 
when  OUT  Lord  used  the  words  quoted,  and  Judas  had  gone  to  his  own 
place — ^the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  power  conferred  by  Christ  were 
followed  in  due  time  by  signs  and  wonders,  miracles  of  healing,  speaking  in 
luknown  tongues,  and  the  discerning  of  spirits ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who 
claim  exclusively  to  be  successors  of  the  apostles  in  our  day,  all  palpable 
attestation  is  lacking.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  evidences  of  the  pretended 
power.  It  is  amazing,  in  the  iace  of  all  the  fSeM^  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  connexion  both  with  the  Bomish  and  Anglican  Churches,  that  Mr.  Liddon 
and  others  should  persist  in  speaking  of  their  commission,  "  coming  across 
the  centuries  through  the  unbroken  line  of  the  episcopate."  Even  supposing 
— ^which,  however,  we  do  not  admit — ^that  the  line  of  the  episcopate  had 
oontinned  unbroken  in  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  was  it 
not  broken  then  ?  Anglicans  say.  No ;  but  the  Pope  and  the  Bomish 
hierarchy  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was.  They  hold  the  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  without  any  valid  ordination,  to  be  mere  laymen, 
not  only  schismatical  but  heretical.  Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
notion  of  apostolical  succession  at  all,  in  the  sense  claimed  by  Anglicans, 
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the  Pope  ought  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Liddon  or  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
who  are  in  that  saocession. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  a  figment  of  priestcraft,  a  vain  and  foolish  fancy. 
A  great  fallacy  lies  in  confounding  the  succession  of  a  Christian  ministry 
generally  in  the  Ohurch,  with  the  succession  of  that  ministry  in  a  particuhur 
line,  and  in  one  particular  way,  in  any  individual  case.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately  truly  says,  **  There  is  not  a  minister  in  all  Ohristendom  who 
is  able  to  trace  up,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  his  own  pedigree.  The 
sacramental  virtue  (for  such  it  is  that  is  implied,  whether  the  term  be  used 
or  not*  in  the  piindple  I  have  been  speaking  of)  dependent  on  the  imposi* 
tion  ai  hands,  i£  a  single  link  of  the  chain  be  faulty,  must  be  utterly 
nullified  ever  after  in  respect  of  all  the  links  that  hang  on  that  one."* 

Dr.  Payne  Smith,  the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  is  reported 
to  have  recently  said,  that  **  no  mystical  virtue  is  communicated  by  ordina* 
tion."  This  is  sad  heresy  in  the  opinion  of  the  High  Church  party,  and 
Mr.  Liddon  on  the  point  in  question  says,  **  The  choice  of  His  ministers 
by  Christ  is  fuUy  manifested  only  in  the  sanction  of  the  inward  call 
by  the  apostolic  authority.  Without  the  inward  call,  an  episcopal  ordi- 
nation can  make  a  ministerial  machine,  through  which  life  may  flow 
to  others,  while  itself  is  dead.  Without  the  due  episcopal  ordination,  an 
inward  call  is  but  as  the  budding  of  a  tree  which  lacks  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  dimate  or  of  soil  to  produce  its  proper  flower  or  frait."t  By 
<*  apostoUo  authority*'  Mr.  Liddon  means  **  due  episcopal  ordination."  But 
what  is  episcopal  ordination  ?  It  is  ordination  by  a  prelate,  a  diocesan 
bishop,  a  pastor  of  pastors,  one  who  has  the  oversight  of  priests  and 
deacons,  not  of  the  flock  as  such.  Now  Mr.  Liddon  is  surely  aware  that  no 
such  officer  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  aposUes,  nor  for  about  a  hundred 
years  after  tbem.  It  is  clear  from  the  New  Testament,  and  is  admitted  by 
all  competent  scholars  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  that  in  the  first  Christiaii 
Churches  the  terms  hUhop  and  preahyter  or  elder  were  synonymous.  **  In  the 
apostolic  writings  the  two  are  only  different  designations  of  one  and  the 
same  office.''  **  As  late  as  the  year  70  no  distinct  signs  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment have  hitherto  appeared  in  Qentile  Christendom."  '*The  episcopate 
was  formed  not  out  of  the  apostolio  order  l>y  localization,  but  out  of  the 
presbsrteral  by  elevation.''^  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  rise  of 
prelatical  authority,  but  we  must  regard  it  as  a  departure  from  pxdmitive 
simplicity,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  words, 
repeatedly  uttered,  **  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over 
the  Qentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  their  great  ones  exercise 
authority  upon  them.  But  so  it  shall  not  be  among  you."{  Was  there,  we 
may  ask,  no  *'  regular"  ministry  in  the  early  Churches,  between  the  days  of 
the  apostles  and  the  fuU-blown  development  of  diocesan  episoopacy? 
Mr.  Liddon  will  hardly  venture  to  say  so :  why,  then,  does  he  say,  "  without 
the  due  episcopal  ordination,  an  inward  call  is  but  as  the  budding  of  a  treo 

•  «*  KiDgdom  of  CTiriat,"  4th  ed.,  pp.  281,  232. 
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wbioh  lacks  the  requisite  oonditions  of  climate  or  of  soil  to  produce  its  proper 
flower  or  fruit"  ?  What  is  this  but  to  imply  that  there  was  no  proper 
spiritual  flower  or  fruit  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  In 
the  absence  of  any  scriptural  authority  for  the  prelatical  form  of  government, 
we  are  constrained  solemnly  and  decidedly  to  deny  the  arrogant  assumption 
of  those  who,  like  Air.  Liddon,  claim  for  it  exclusive  Divine  right. 

But  the  most  painful  aspect  of  Mr.  Liddon's  theory  of  the  ministerial  call 
is  found  in  his  estimate  of  the  ministries  and  efforts  of  Churches  non- 
episcopal,  or  rather,!  as  we  should  more  correctly  say,  non-prelatical.  He 
speaks  of  inward  calls  **  without  the  due  episcopal  ordination,*'  as  among  <^  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world ;"  as  "spiritual  parallels  to  the  vast  and 
mysterious  waste  of  nature.  They  are  found  in  the  outskirts  of  or  even 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  grace,  where  the  full  meed  of  spiritual  rain  or  sun- 
shine is  wanting.  We  mourn  as  we  witness  the  efforts  around  us  produced 
by  these  anomalies — efforts  earnest  and  deyoted,  yet  withal  spasmodic  and 
incomplete,  achieving  undoubtedly  a  large  measure  of  well-intentioned 
disorder,  but  destined  surely,  as  the  years  pass  on,  to  wither  and  die  back 
into  weakness  and  inaction."*  It  is  sad  to  read  such  language  from  the  pen 
of  one  who,  for  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  is  to  be  held  in  esteem.  All 
the  efforts  of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists, — bodies,  be 
it  observed,  who  hold,  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Liddon  does,  the  great  verities  of  the 
fiuth  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints— are  but  *'  spiritual  parallels  to  the  vast  and 
mysterious  waste  of  nature,"  and  achieve  only  **  a  large  measure  of  well- 
intentioned  disorder."  So  Scotland,  for  instance,  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
has  been  religiously  but  as  a  field  for  spiritual  waste !  That  country,  * '  in  the 
outskirts  of,  or  even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  grace,"  has  been  destitute  of  '*  the 
full  meed  of  spiritual  rain  or  sunshine  [ "  The  work  of  the  Congregationalists 
in  the  South  Seas  and  in  Madagascar,  the  work  of  the  Methodists  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  in  the  East,  have 
been  the  result  of  ministerial  calls  **  parallel  to  the  vast  and  mysterious 
waste  of  nature  ! "  Whole  tribes  rescued  and  raised  from  savage  degrada- 
tion ;  islands  socially,  morally,  and  politically  transformed ;  sanctuaries  for 
Divine  worship  and  schools  for  the  young  abounding  in  regions  whore 
abominable  idolatries  held*  accursed  sway ;  the  word  of  God  translated  into 
languages,  which  had  first  to  be  reduced  by  non-prelatical  missionaries  to 
written  form;  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  who  had  been  born 
amidst  the  darkness  and  impurity  of  paganism,  brought  to  feel  the  mighty 
power  of  the  glorious  gospel — these  are  but  the  achievements  of  **woll- 
intentioned  disorder,"  and  are  **  destined  to  wither  and  die  back  into  weak- 
ness and  inaction"  !  Can  that  theory  be  true  and  right  which  requires 
a  thou^tfol  and  devout  man  to  believe  tlus  ?  Mr.  Liddon  **  mourns"  as  ho 
witnesses  such  evangelistic  efforts  in  the  various  Nonconformist  Churches. 
Facts  declare,  in  a  way  that  only  the  blindest  bigotry  can  refuse  to  see  or 
admit,  that  the  true  work  of  God  is  carried  on,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
these  religious  bodies,  and  by  their  efforts.  But  for  those  efforts,  the  England 
of  to-day  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  They  have  takeu 
the  lig^t  of  God's  truth  into  many  a  parish  and  hamlet  in  our  land  where 
prelaticaUy-ordained  clergymen,  even  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  have  been 

♦  Pp.  10,  11. 
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but  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  For  the  edification  of  saints,  as  well  as  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  God  has  blessed  the  ministry  and  ordinances  of  all  the 
Churches  which  **  worship  God  in  the  spirit  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus." 
We  pause  on  the  words  "well-intentioned  disorder!"  **God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion  ;"*  and  the  testimony  of  His  blessed  Spirit  has  been  con* 
stantly  and  unmistakably  giyen  for  generations  past  to  such  efforts  as  those, 
oyer  which  Mr.  Liddon  mourns  while  he  witnesses  them.  It  seems  to  us 
almost  blasphemous  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  what  has  thus  been  sealed  and 
stamped  with  the  Divine  approval.  The  Great  Creator  loves  variety  in 
nature,  and  no  less  so,  apparently,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  the 
economy  of  His  visible  kingdom  amongst  men.  Unity  of  life  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  uniformity  of  outward  structure.  God  blesses  the  work 
of  all  who  hold  the  truth  in  Christ  and  heartily  serve  Him,  without  respect 
to  their  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  To  say  that  diocesan  episcopacy  is  a 
venerable,  respectable,  and  stately  form  of  Church  polity,  and  best  fitted  for 
certain  states  or  classes  of  society,  is  an  averment  we  can  appreciate  and 
discuss,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it :  but  when  a  man  says  that  "  a  three- 
fold ministry  of  prelate,  priest,  and  deacon"  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
true  Church,  and  that  in  religious  bodies  without  this  ministry  there  can  only 
be  "  well-intentioned  disorder,"  he  contradicts  the  facts  of  apostolic  history, 
sins  against  charity,  disparages  half  the  practical  piety  of  the  nation,  and 
calls  in  question  the  true  spiritual  work  of  Qod,  We  are  sorry  that  Mr. 
Liddon*s  theory  of  the  ministry  should  make  him  liable  to  any  such  indict- 
ment as  this.  But  though  sincere  he  knows  not  what  he  does.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  wish  for  him  truer  and  fuller  spiritual  sympathy  with 
St.  Paul,  and  then,  instead  of  mourning^  as  he  sees  the  efforts  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  he  will  even  be  able  to  '*  rejoice"  in  them,  and  to  say 
heartily,  '*(}race  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 

sincerity." 

•  1  Cor.  riv.  33. 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Colline. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuil  Oolxv.  (London : 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Go.     1868.) 

The  life  of  Mr.  Collins  has  been  written 
by  a  sympathetic  and  admiring  friend, 
and  no  trait  of  excellence  in  it  has 
escaped  the  quick  and  enthusiastic  obaerva- 
tion  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Collins  was  a 
Wesleyan,  and  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety ; 
and  after  the  early  consecration  of  his 
son  to  God,  by  prayer  and  baptism,  had 
the  joy  of  beholding  him  become  a 
Christian  and  a  preacher.    Mr.  Collins 


was  from  the  first  a  Revivalist;  and 
although  he  hoped  to  labour  in  foraign 
lands,  as  a  missionary,  Providence  fixed 
the  bounds  of  his  ministiy  among  his  own 
countrymen.  The  Orkney  Islands,  Sand- 
hurst, Tipton,  and  other  places  were  the 
scenes  of  his  ardent  efforto.  That  many 
were  brought  to  God  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  the  summary  and  decisive 
way  in  which  he  states  the  precise  num- 
bers converted  at  particular  services,  and 
the  impassioned  invitations  to  excited 
minds  to  approach  the  Communion  rail, 
appear  hasty  to  others  whose  methods 
are  quieter,   and  who  look  upon  their 
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socoeBB  with  modest  hopefulness.  It 
appears  that  he  had  most  snccess  with  the 
most  ignorant^  who  required  immense 
enei^  and  the  plainest  treatment 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  became 
cooscioas  that  a  wiser  management  of 
his  forces  would  have  been  better ; 
but  whateyer  may  have  been  the  defects 
of  his  ministry,  they  arose  from  his 
insatiable  desire  to  bring  men  to  Gcd« 
His  diary  reveals  habits  of  constant  and 
profuse  devotion,  with  some  striking 
historical  answers  to  prayer.  His  com- 
munion with  God  nourished  a  courage 
which  led  him  to  assail  evil  in  men  and 
things,  from  which  more  timid  spirits 
tamed  away  in  despair.  There  are  a 
few  defects  of  judgment  in  the  book  which 
the  pressure  of  manifold  duties  may 
somewhat  excuse;  and  occasionally  an 
incident  (see  p.  77),  which  makes  us 
panse:  It  is,  however,  a  work  eminently 
suited  for  all  who  have  but  a  languid 
interest  in  the  salvation  of  their  fellow 
men. 

The     Pidpit    Analyst.      Vol.   III. 
(London :    Hodder  k  Stoughton. ) 

In  this  book  we  have  salutary  exerdse  for 
strong  men,  and  crutches  for  the  weak — 
and  this,  we  presume,  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  its  conductors.  Preachers 
and  students  will  find  much  in  it  that  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating.  The  outlines 
of  sermons  seem  to  us  the  feeblest  portion 
of  the  book ;  some  of  them  hardly  worthy 
of  a  place  in  it  But  a  volume  which  con- 
tains Professor  Godwin's  translation  of 
St  Mark's  gospel  with  notes  ;  Mr.  Bald- 
win Brown's  Expositions  of  Misread  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  a  translation  of  M.  E. 
Be  Pre8sens6's  Mystery  of  Suffering,  as 
well  as  sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Vaughan, 
by  Mr.  Allon,  Mr.  Stoughton,  and  Mr. 
Bersier,  of  Paris,  must  contain  many  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  usefulness. 

BunyafCa  Pilyrim*s  Progress,  Illus- 
trated by  the  late  G.  H.  Bbnnett. 
(London:  Bradbury.) 
We  reviewed  this  work  on  its  first  appear- 
anccy  and  repeated  references  to  it  have 
confoned  the  favourable  judgment  of  it 


which  we  then  pronounced.  The  illus- 
trations, exhibiting  a  series  of  faces, 
characterised  by  the  virtues  or  passions 
Bunyan  has  described— are  very  admi- 
rable. Physiognomy  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  of  Bunyan's  work  is  an  idea 
as  wise  and  good  as  it  is  novel  and 
curious.  The  passage  added  by  Mr. 
Kingsleyto  his  preface  is  affecting — **  Ala<< 
the  grave  now  covers  the  hand  and  brain 
which  wrought  these  illustrations.  The 
spirit  which  created  them  may  be  now 
doing  nobler  work,  in  a  nobler  world,  in 
which  they  have  attained,  and  have  no 
fear  of  dying  worn  out  in  the  weary  toil 
of  attaining,  as  my  friend  Gharles  Bennett 
died."  The  success  of  this  new  issue  of 
the  work,  in  larger  and  more  noble  form, 
has  our  best  wishes. 

System  of  Christian  Ethics.  By 
Diu  G.  Ghr.  Abolph  Von  Harless. 
Translated  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  W. 
Morrison,  and  revised  by  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Findlay,  M.A. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  F&anzDsutzsch,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Leipsic.  Trans* 
lated  by  Thomas  L.  Kingsbury,  M.A. 
(Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

These  two  volumes  form  the  second  issne 
for  1868  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  series,  or  the 
healthful  stimulus  given  to  British  Theo- 
logical and  Exegetical  inquiry  by  the 
works  contained  in  it.  Of  course,  all  the 
works  are  not  equally  valuable,  nor  are 
they  all  equally  happy  in  their  transla- 
tors, but  generally  there  is  a  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  original  The  present 
volumes  are  equal  in  worth  to  any  that 
have  preceded  them.  The  work  of  Harless 
is  the  standard  book  on  Christian  Ethics 
in  Germany.  Mr.  Morrison's  translation 
is  from  the  sixth  edition,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  well  done,  although,  occa- 
sionally, the  English  is  scarcely  idiomatic 
The  book  is  full  of  strong,  fresh,  and  sng* 
gestive  thinking,  on  the  important  themes 
which  it  discusses ;  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  take  its  place  with  Delitzsch's  Biblical 
Psychology  as  a  standard  work  in  our 
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own  oountzy.  We  cordially  welcome 
ako  VoL  1  of  tliat  able  and  sdiolarly  ex- 
positor's work  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  trust  the  enterprising 
publishers  will  be  abundantly  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  place  before 
English-speaking  readers  the  best  works 
in  continental  theological  literature. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
97.  January,  1869.  (London  :  Hodder 
and  Stonghton.) 

This  is  an  excellent  number  of  the  Brititih 
Quarterly— i^ite  up  to  the  average.  There 
are  six  articles,  all  more  or  less  interest- 
ing; yiz.,  1.  Literary  Forgeries.  2  Dr. 
Davidson  on  the  New  Testament.  3.  The 
Genius  and  Works  of  Gnstavus  Dori. 
4.  Church  Principles  and  Prospects.  5. 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan — In  Memoriam.  6.  The 
New  Parliament  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  There 
is  besides  the  usual  amount  of  well  written 
notices  of  Contemporary  Literature.  The 
article  on  Dr.  Davidson's  last  book  is  an 
able  and  faithful  review  of  the  reckless 
criticisms  on  the  New  Testament  by  that 
learned,  but  mistaken  man ;  and  the 
sketch  in  mmioriam  of  Dr.  Vaughan  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
former  editor  of  the  Review  as  affectionate 
and  discriminating. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev. 
Jaines  D,  Bums,  M,A.,  of  Hampgtead. 
By  the  late  Bev.  James  Hamilton, 
D.D.    London :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  connected 
vnih  this  book,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  last  effort  of  the  graceful  pen  of 
the  excellent  and  amiable  biographer.  The 
illness  which  issued  in  Dr.  HamOton's 
decease  had  already  invaded  his  frame, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  these 
records  of  his  departed  friend  and  Co- 
Presbyter.  **  Lovdy  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death"  not  long  ** di- 
vided.'' Mr.  Bums  was  not  an  ordinary 
man ;  with  a  considerable  share  of  poetical 
genius,  a  refined  taste,  and  large  mental 
culture,  he  was  a  faithful  and  tender 
preacher  of  Christ's  Gospel.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  a  very  general  desire  was 
expresKdy  on  his  decease,  by  those  who 


knew  him,  to  possess  some  written  me- 
morial of  his  life  and  character.  In  his 
ministry  at  Dunblane,  Madeira,  and 
Hampstead,  we  see  the  same  high  aims, 
the  same  devout  thoughtfulness,  and  the 
same  loving  spirit.  There  were  few  inci- 
dents in  his  life.  The  attraction  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  man,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  his  biographer  has  presented 
him  to  us.  The  sermons  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  evangelical,  intelligent, 
and  quietly  meditative;  but  we  venture 
to  think  that  Mr.  Burns  will  be  longer 
and  more  fondly  remembered  as  a  devo- 
tional poet  than  as  a  preacher.  Some  of 
his  hjrmns  will  be  cherished  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  several  of  the 
poetical  pieces  among  the  remains  pub- 
lished in  this  volume  are  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The  Shepherd  with  his  Lambs;  or^ 
Chapters  and  Songs  on  all  the  Scriptures 
that  Connect  together  Christ  and  Children, 
By  A.  J.  MoBRis.  (London :  A, 
Miall) 

We  have  seen  and  examined  not  a  few 
books  intended  for  children ;  among  them, 
to  that  now  before  us  we  assign  a  pre- 
eminent place.  It  is  thoughtful,  it  is 
true,  it  is  simple,  it  is  tender.  Whilst  it 
is  the  very  opposite  of  sensational,  it 
abounds  with  so  much  of  the  beautiful, 
the  touching,  the  impressive,  the  deeply 
interesting,  that  to  the  youthful  mind  it 
must  be  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  chapters,  one  after  another,  knit 
together  by  a  golden  link  of  song,  seem  to 
rise  in  exquisite  and  delicate  adaptation 
to  the  simplicity,  the  awakening  in- 
telligence, and  moral  consciousness  of 
children,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  appears  one 
of  the  most  perfect  little  books  of  the 
kind  it  has  ever  been  onr  good  fortune  to 
peruse.  Parents  shotdd  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  their  children,  and,  Sunday- 
school  teachers  should  read  it  to  their 
scholars. 

Bible  Blustrationt.  By  Rer.  TaiI^s 

LzB.     Six  vols. 
These  volmnes  contain  apothegms,  max- 
ims, proverbs,  sententious  thoughti^  in 
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poeby  and  proee,  devotioiud  comments, 
heads  of  sermoiis,  anecdoteS)  ftc.,  selected 
irom  about  1,000  sources,  and  arranged 
and  groaped  under  appropriate  scripture 
passages.  The  commentary,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  now  complete,  and  we 
haTe  been  favoured  with  vbliimes  from 
time  to  time.  They  bear  no  pnblisher's 
name,  bnt  may  be  obtained  at  Mr. 
Oadsby's  printing  office.  At  first  we 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted 
in  this  compilation ;  but  it  has  greatly 
improved  upon  acquaintance.  The  ex- 
tracts are  generally  racy  and  instructive, 
and  will  be  found  edifying  to  the  general 
readers.  We  can  recommend  the  book 
as  suitable  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
assisted  in  the  spiritual  and  practical 
•reading  of  the  Bible.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  a  critical  nature,  and  not  much 
which  is  expository,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term. 

Margaret^  the  Pearl  qf  Navarre.  A 
Narrative  compiled  from  Authentic 
Sources.  (Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  & 
Co. 

This  little  volume  is  a  concise  and  well 
written  history  of  the  amiable  and  attrac- 
tive Princess,  who,  in  her  connexion  with 
the  French  Court,  and  in  her  own  do- 
minion, became  a  sort  of  nursing  mother 
to  the  French  Reformation.  Brought 
under  the  influence  of  Farel,  she  became 
decided  for  the  pore  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
aod  did  what  she  could  to  shield  and 
shelter  Protestant  teachers  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Bomish  Hierarchy.  Her 
story  ii  very  interesting,  and  the  book, 
which  is  bcttutif uUy  got  up,  will  form  a 
very  suitable  present  to  a  young  lady,  or 
an  excellent  prise  in  a  ladies'  school. 

The  Awdries  and  their  Friends, 
And  other  tales.  By  Mrs.  Prosseb. 
(London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. ) 

In  addition  to  The  AtodrieB  and  tJieir 
Frimd^j  we  have  here  two  other  tales — 
Th€  ATifia6%  8oHf  and  Many  Years  Ago. 
Mrs.  Proaser  writes  weU ;  her  stories  have 
a  good  purpose  and  a  healthful  influence. 
Such  a  character  as  Professor  Hedwig  is 
not  Tciy  pftan  to  be  met  with ;  Margaret 


Awdrie  is  a  clear-headed,  noble-hearted, 
girl;  and  the  "three  Miss  Parsonses/ 
we  suppose,  are  tjrpes  of  a  large  multi- 
tude. The  book  is  printed  on  toned  paper, 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  young  friends. 

The  True  Nobility.  Sketches  of 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Haddo, 
Fifth  Earl  of  Aberdeen ;  and  of  his  Son, 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  H.  Gordon.  By  Alex- 
ander Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (London. 
Religious  Tract  Society.) 

These  sketches  of  Lord  Haddo  appeared, 
at  first,  in  the  Sunday  at  Home.  They 
have  been  extended,  and  are  now  pre- 
sented together  in  an  attractive  little 
volume,  which  places  within  the  reach  of 
multitudes  who  might  not  see  Mr.  Elliott's 
larger  memoir  an  account  of  one  of  the 
humblest  and  moet  devoted  servants  of 
Christ,  moving  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
social  life.  In  addition,  there  is  a  sketch 
of  the  son  who  came  to  an  untimely  and 
painful  end  by  an  accident  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Father  and 
son,  noble  in  their  earthly  lineage, 
reached,  through  grace,  the  infinitely 
higher  nobility  of  being  sons  of  God  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  This  record  is 
calculated  to  be  very  useful,  especially  to 
young  men* 

Leisure  Sour.    1868.     Sunday  at 
Home,     1868. 

These  volumes  should  have  been  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  but  it  is  hard  work  to 
keep  pace  with  current  literature.  All 
we  can  say  is  these  periodicals  maintain 
their  well-eamed  reputation.  Varied  in 
matter,  attractive  in  style,  sound  in 
religious  principles,  even  fascinating  in 
pictorial  illustration,  and  tasteful  in  the 
whole  ''getting  up,"  they  deserve  to 
retain  and  increase  the  circulation  which 
they  have  reached* 

The  Children's  Frize,  1868.     (Lon- 
don :  W.  Macintosh.) 

A  book  truly  to  gladden  the  sight  of  the 
children,  and  to  do  their  hearts  good.  It 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  all  the  suitable 
presents  of  the  season. 
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STfie  late  Eeiir.  Efiomas  ^Hftins,  Soutbamptom* 


TflouAs  Adkins  was  bom  at  BavenBtone, 
ia  the  county  of  Buckingham,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1787.  When  only  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  particularly  forward 
in  his  education,  and  thus  early  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  poet  Cowper,  of  whom, 
and  of  whose  poetry,  he  became  in  later 
years  an  intense  admirer.  While  yet  a 
boy,  however,  his  waywardness  and  his 
elf- will  often  led  him  into  difficulty,  if 
not  into  more  immediate  danger,  and  thus 
awakened  the  solicitude  of  his  parents  on 
his  behalf.  After  reaching  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Newport 
Pagnell,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  teacher ;  and  such  was  his  pro- 
ficiency in  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
that  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  be- 
came a  tutor  in  a  large  school  in  the  town 
of  Northampton.  During  his  absence  from 
home,  hiB  mother,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  eminent  piety,  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  him.  Her 
letters  were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  more 
serious  thought.  God  drew  him  by  the 
power  of  His  Fatherly  love  to  the  foot  of 
the  Gross,  where  he  soon  found  life  and 
])eace.  With  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  inward  Ufe  came  the  desire  to 
conaecrate  himself  to  the  service  of 
Christ  With  this  view  he  entered 
Hoxton  Theological  Academy,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  he  was  very  soon 
scut  into  the  villages  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation.  In  1810,  he  came  to 
Southampton  to  occupy  the  then  vacant 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate.  To  commemorate  the  eighth 
.inniversary  of  his  ministry  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  present  chapel  was  laid,  and 
the  bmlding,  which  offered  greater  accom- 
modation, was  opened  for  public  worship 
April  26th,  1820. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  he  betook 
himself  to  regularly  preaching  in  the 
sarroimding  villages,  and  nothing  gave 

*  Abridged  from  the  Funeral  Sermon  by  the 
Rov.  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  London.    (Kent  A  Co.) 


him  greater  satisfaction  than  this  kind  of 
labour  in  his  Master's  service.  He  was 
the  firsts  too,  to  establish  a  Sunday-school 
in  Southampton.  Such  an  institution  was 
unknown  in  the  town  prior  to  his  time  ; 
and  it  was  an  institution  in  which,  with 
all  its  agencies  and  operations,  he  never 
failed  to  take  the  liveliest  interest 

He  was  an  earnest  student;  and  for 
study  he  rose  early.  He  was  never  in 
bed,  summer  or  winter,  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  deemed  himself  late 
if  he  exceeded  that  time  by  even  half  an 
hour.  His  mornings  were  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  CUssics,  in  reading  Theology, 
in  preparation  of  sennons,  and  in  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  good  linguist;  and  had 
not  only  a  perfect  command  of  his  mother 
tongue,  but  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  as 
also  with  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment»  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  his 
piety  was  more  conspicuous  than  hie 
learning.  He  walked  with  Istod,  and 
his  devotion  burned  as  a  living  flame  on 
the  altar  of  his  heart  In  labours  he  was 
more  abundant;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  not  leave  him  without  the  seal  of  His 
approval. 

In  1818,  he  entered  into  married  life 
with  the  daughter  of  T.  Hookins,  Esq., 
resident,  as  a  banker  and  merchant,  in 
the  town  of  Yeovil ;  and  for  nearly  forty 
years  her  presence  lit  up  lus  home,  and 
threw  a  happy  cheerfulness  over  his  heart 
Mr.  Adkins  was  an  enlightened  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  man,  of  his  social  elevation,  his  mental 
improvement,  and  his  moral  regeneration. 
When  the  question  of  negro  slaveiy  had 
taken  full  possession  of  the  public  mind, 
and  when  the  nation  demanded,  as  with 
the  voice  of  one  man,  that  ^e  slave 
should  be  set  free  at  whatever  sacrifice 
and  at  whatever  price,  he  attended  a 
public  meeting  in  Southampton,  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  trodden  down 
children  of  Africa,  with  an  eloquence 
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and  a  power  which  are  rememhered  to 
this  day,  and  to  the  utter  dismay  of  his 
opponents,  who  had  assemhled  in  great 
force,  and  exerted  their  whole  influence 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  meeting.     Nor 
this  only.     When  in  the  year  1841,  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  representing  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  met  in  Manchester  for 
Conference  on  tho  repeal  of    the  Corn 
Laws,  he  not  only  had  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him  of  presiding  over  the 
business  and  proceedings  of  the  first  day, 
but  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  address 
he  justified  the  position  which  he  had 
taken.     But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his 
line  of  action  awakened  the  animosity 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Protectionist 
party   in    Southampton,   and    they    did 
ererything  in  their  ])ower  to  damage  him 
in  public  opinion,  and  even  to  estrange 
the  people  of  his  charge  from  their  en- 
lightened and  devoted  pastor.    It  was  a 
vain  attempt. 

The  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  in  the 
year  1844  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
members  of  his  congregation  to  present 
him  with  an  address  and  testimoniaL 
This  address  was  signed  by  not  fewer 
than  1,040  persons;  and  the  presenta- 
tion consisted  of  a  silver  tea  service,  a 
silver  inkstand,  and  a  selection  of  works 
on  theology  and  general  literature. 

So  alive  was  he  to  every  claim  that 
he  suffered  no  public  engagements  to  in- 
terfere with  private  and  domestic  duties. 
His  aim  ever  was  to  redeem  time,  and  to 
devote  its  fleeting  moments  to  some  use- 
ful end.  At  the  breakfast  table,  or  after 
dinner,  or  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  his 
wife  or  his  niece  read  to  him  some  in- 
teresting and  instructive  volume  which 
famished  topics  of  conversation,  and  gave 
to  the  conversation  both  {jreshness  and 
variety.  This  he  continued  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  period ;  |>ut  such  latterly 
was  the  state  of  his  brain,  that  he  could 
neither  read  himself  nor  endure  another 
to  read  to  him. 

Am  a  Christian  teacher  his  chosen  field 
was  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  sacred  desk 
he  was  always  at  home.  He  loved 
the  grand,  massive  theology  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  and  his  sermons  were  a 
full  embodiment  of  the  Evangelical  truth. 
His  theme  challenged  his  eloquence,  and 
his  eloquence  gathered  force  and  fervour 
from  1^  theme.  For  more  than  fifty- 
seven  years,  he  went  in  and  out  amongst 
his  people  with  unnustakable  acceptance 
and  success.  With  a  distinctness  and  a 
fulness  which  challenged  imitation,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  He  drew  around  him  a  large 
and  influential  congregation,  and  at- 
tracted some  of  the  higher  classes  by 
his  pulpit  ministrations. 

Bright  and  happy  as  was  his  faith,  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  sorrow.     In  the 
midst  of    life  and  labour,   his  physical 
nature  became  so  affected  and  enfeebled 
as  to  induce  a  state  of  painful  mental  de- 
pression.    This  was  in  1831,  and  it  con- 
tinued more  or  less  for  two  years,  during 
which  his  conflict  was  severe,  and  his  agony 
unspeakable.     But  He  who  knoweth  our 
frame,    and  remembereth   that    we    are 
dust,  brought  his  servant  safely  through 
this  fiery  trial;  and  when  he  again  ap- 
peared before  the  great  congregation,  he 
stood  forth  not  only  with  his  intellectual 
powers  unimpaired,  but  with  a  deeper  ex- 
l)erience,  and  better  qualified  to  be  the 
guide  and  counsellor  of  his  flock.     He 
had    more    than    once  to  drink  of    his 
Master^s  cup.     About  twelve  years  ago 
he  was  called  to  follow  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  wife  to  the  grave,  while  friends, 
relatives,  and  early  associates  dropped  on 
his  right  hand  and  his  left,  till  the  world 
became  almost  lonely  to  him,  and  every- 
thing earthly  had  lost  much  of  its  charm. 
About  two   years  after  tho  death  of 
Mrs.   Adkiiis,   and  after  having  entered 
on  the  eighth  decade  of  human  life,  it 
became  evident  to  himself  and  to    his 
people  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he 
should  avail  himself  of  some  permanent 
assistance  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
With  this  view  he  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Henry  H.    Carlile,   then    a    student    in 
Cheshunt  College,  who  was  chosen  to  be 
his  assistant  and   subsequently  his   co- 
pastor.      This  was  an  arrangement  into 
which  Mr.  Adkins  entered  most  heartily, 
and  between    himself   and    Mr.    Carlile 
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there  sprang  np  the  wannest  frieDdship 
and  the  most  trusty  confidence. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  .\  Congregational 
Pastor  has  the  happiness  of  presiding  over 
the  same  Church  and  congregation  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  pastorate  happened  to  fall 
on  a  Sunday,  in  1860  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him, 
and  a  meeting  held  in  the  evening,  at  which 
he  received  the  congratulations  not  only 
of  his  Church  and  congregation,  but  also 
of  his  fellow-Presbyters  and  fellow-Chris- 
tians of  every  Evangelical  communion. 
All  classes  of  the  community  and  every 
section  of  the  Church  united  to  do  him 
honour.  Nor  this  only.  A  subscription 
of  more  than  £600  was  raised  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  an  organ,  and 
in  other  improvements  imperatively  called 
for  on  the  ecclesiastical  structure  in  which 
we  are  now  met,  only  reserving  £100  of 
this  sum  as  a  gift  to  himself  personally. 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  he  spent  some 
weeks  in  France  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  last  sermon  he  preached  was  in  the 
American  Church  at  Havre,  on  the  Sun- 
day preceding  his  return  to  Southampton. 
The  first  Sunday  after  his  return  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Above  Bar  Sunday 
Schools,  when  he  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
the  morning.  He  selected  as  his  text 
Psalm  xlix.,  8,— "The  redemption  of 
their  soul  is  precious  and  it  ceaseth  for 
ever," — ^and  after  s|>eaking  for  about 
seven  minutes  with  evident  difficulty  of 
controlling  thought,  he  asked  that  he 
might  be  excused,  and  allowed  to  close 
the  service.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
entered  the  pulpit  to  preach,  but  his 
pulpit  ministrations  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  enjoyed  them,  and 
their  results  will  be  known  only  amid 
the  lights  and  the  revelations  of  a  higlier 
world. 

Mr.  Adkins  was  a  Nonconformist  from 
deep  and  settled  conviction ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  on  any  fitting  occasion  from  the 
open  and  manly  avowal  of  his  principles. 
He  held  them  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  in 
subordination  to  the  higher  ends  of  his 
ministzy.    He  put  a  greater  value  on  his 


j  Christianity  than  on  his  Nonconformify  ; 
and  in  the  catholic  spirit  of  his  faith,  he 
embraced  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in 
his  sympathies  and  his  prayers.  He  thaa 
won  the  esteem  of  aU  parties,  and  by  his 
enlightened  charity,  no  less  than  by  the 
amenities  of  his  character,  he  at  once 
commended  the  j^pel  which  he  preached, 
and  the  principles  which  he  held  without 
wavering  till  litems  last  moment.  Devoted 
to  his  Master's  work,  he  was  absorbed  in 
His  glory ;  and  to  his  niece,  who  was 
much  with  him,  he  was  wont  to  say — 
**  Oh !  my  child  ! — ^I  can  never  do  enough 

for  my  precious  Saviour I  want 

to  live  as  though  I  had  to  die ;  and  to  be 
always  ready."  For  some  years  past 
there  were  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
the  loss  of  mental  application  and  vigour, 
or  rather  of  the  approaching  decay  of 
that  beautiful  yet  mysterious  organism 
through  which  mind  reveals  its  i>ower  of 
thought  and  activity ;  and  conscious  of 
growing  infirmity,  he  would  say — "  How 
gracious  is  my  heavenly  Father  !  Surely 
none  were  ever  let  down  so  gently  as  I 
am — a  little  and  then  a  little— step  by 
step."  As  the  outward  man  perished, 
the  inward  man  was  being  renewed  day 
by  day.  He  loved  the  house  and  the 
worship  of  God  ;  and  though  he  had 
ceased  for  more  than  two  years  to  occupy 
the  pulpit,  he  was  yet  to  be  seen  in  his 
place  in  the  Sanctuary  on  the  morning  of 
each  returning  Sabbath,  so  long  as  his 
enfeebled  health  allowed  him ;  and  on 
returning  home  from  the  service  he  would 
exclaim — '*  Memories  of  the  past,  my 
child !  crowd  upon  me.  Ah  I  what  has 
not  God  done  for  me!"  About  six 
months  back  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  attendance  even  in  the  house  of  €rod. 
As  in  health  so  in  sickness,  he  would 
repeat  with  great  fervour,  and  with  the 
tear  trembling  like  a  dew-drop  in  his  eye, 
the  well-known  lines — 

**  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  thy  Cross  I  cling. 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly. 
Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die ! " 

The  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
On  the  sixth  day  of  December  last,  he 
was  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  shivering. 
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which  was  soon  followed  hy  his  faUing 
into  a  state  of  ooma.  From  this,  how- 
ever, he  so  far  recovered  his  conscioasness 
and  his  power  as  to  recognize  the  loved 
and  watchful  ones  around  him,  and  dis- 
tinctly to  answer  all  their  pious  questions. 
On  being  finally  asked  if  he  was  happy, 
he  gathered  up  his  remaining  strength, 
and  said  with  equal  firmness  and  joy,  **  I 


Deep,  and  settled,  and  abiding  was  his 
peace,  and  like  a  child  reposing  in  his 
mother's  arms,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  on 
the  morning  of  December  9th,  1868. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
15th  of  that  month,  when   the  whole 


Corporation,  with  the  Mayor  at  its  head, 
the  magistrates  and  Common  Council,  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  men  of  all 
prc'f  essions,  and  thousands  of  the  i)eople, 
followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  and 
there  shed  the  tear  of  unaffected  grief 
over  departed  worth.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferguson,  in 
conformity  with  a  promise,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon,  from  2  Timothy,  iv., 
6 — 8,  to  a  densely  packed  congregation 
of  sympatlusing  and  attentive  hearers. 
Having  been  faithful  unto  death,  he  has 
received  the  crown  of  life ;  and  having 
finished  his  work  he  has  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord. 


?rije  ?6ouge|jottj  ^Creagurg, 


KBSTRAINIXG  CHILDREN — ^A  WORD  TO 
FARSXTS. 

How  the  sin  of  Eli,  in  his  treatment  of 
his  sons,  commenced,  we  cannot  tell ; 
probably  in  their  early  childhood,  when 
their  evil  dispositions  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  he  spared  the  rod  and 
withheld  correction.  What  his  sin  was 
i?  very  precisely  pointed  out:  "he  re- 
stewned  them  not"  Doubtless  he  taught 
them ;  surely,  he  prayed  for  them ;  he 
certainly  exhibited  to  them  the  example 
of  a  holy  and  blameless  life.  But  he 
restrained  them  not.  At  first,  he  might 
have  restrained  them  with,  comparatively, 
a  very  gentle  hand;  a  firm  voice,  a  de- 
cided look,  might  have  been  enough ;  a 
few  instances  of  patient,  persevering  de- 
termination, with  an  absence  of  all  angry 
passion  provoking  them  to  wrath,  might 
have  tanght  the  little  rebels  how  hopeless 
it  was  to  think  *of  making  their  father 
yield  to  them ;  judicious  kindness,  not 
being  bitter  against  them,  would  make 
them  feel  the  relief  and  gladness  of  yield- 
ing to  him ;  and  thereafter  he  might  have 
guided  them  with  his  eye.  Failing  at 
that  first  stage  to  form  in  them  the  habit 
of  obedience,  £3i*8  task  became,  of  course, 
more  difficult,  as  his  sons  grew  in  strength 
and  stature,  as  well  as  in  force  of  will. 


The  waywardness  and  impetuosity  of 
early  youth,  succeeding  to  the  insubor- 
dination of  spoiled  and  fondled  child- 
hood, presented  a  stronger  aspect  of  re- 
sistance or  defiance.  Still  he  might  have 
restrained  them;  his  parental  resources 
were  not  yet  exhausted ;  they  had  not 
yet  outgrown  the  power  of  the  parental 
arm ;  nor  could  they  yet  dispense  with 
the  support  of  parental  love.  He  has  a 
hold  over  them  still  by  many  ties,  if  only 
he  will  summon  resolution  for  the  task  of 
first  thoroughly  studying  their  characters, 
and  then  vigorously  and  wisely  using  bit 
and  bridle,  if  need  be,  to  keep  them  in. 
It  may  be  a  struggle;  but  calm  con- 
sistency will  gain  the  day.  For  a  parentis 
rule  commends  itself  to  the  conscience,  as 
a  parent's  kindness  touches  the  heart; 
and  an  efibrt  put  forth  even  at  the  last 
hour,  in  faith  and  prayer,  to  resiune  the 
reins  of  parental  discipline,  will  have 
God's  countenance,  and  will  not  fail  of 
success.  But,  alas  for  Eli !  This  second 
opportunity  also  is  allowed  to  pass.  His 
sons  have  become  men ;  they  have  left 
the  parental  roof ;  they  have  families  of 
their  own ;  they  take  rank  on  their  own 
account  in  the  world ;  they  hold  office  in 
the  church.  They  are  their  own  masters 
now,  and,  availing  themselves  of  their 
liberty,  they  let  loose  their  unruly  pas- 
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sious,  and  make  themselves  vile.  Still 
Eli  should  have  restrained  them;  for  it 
is  expressly  mentioned  that  his  not  re- 
straining them,  even  then,  vas  his  sin. 
He  had  power  to  restrain  them.  He  had 
the  power  every  parent  has,  when  his 
children  make  themselves  incurably  vile. 
He  could  disown  them,  discoimtenance 
them,  solemnly  renounce  their  fellow- 
ship, and  cast  them  off.  He  had  power 
also  as  their  ruler  in  the  state,  and  their 
superior  in  the  priesthood.  And  every 
consideration  of  decency  and  good  order, 
as  well  as  godliuess,  should  have  made 
him  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  and 
ado})t  the  most  decided  measures  when 
they  were  making  the  very  sanctuary  a 
foul  BcandaL  But  he  had  not  the  heart ; 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  be  severe. 
Even  God's  highest  honour  must  give 
place  to  the  indulgence  of  his  fond  and 
feeble  dotage.  And  the  issue  is,  that 
"  The  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be 
purged  for  ever.*'  ....  It  is  a  most 
emphatic  warning  that  the  fate  of  Eli 
gives  to  parents;  and  not  to  parents 
only,  but  to  all  who  have  influence  or 
authority  of  any  sort  in  families.  Who- 
ever in  a  family  has  any  power  at  all  to 
restrain  evil,  and  fails  to  use  that  power 
to  the  uttermost,  incurs  a  responsibility 
from  which  a  thoughtful  man  would 
shrink.  The  poorer  may  be  of  various 
kinds.  It  may  be  superior  strength,  or 
superior  station,  or  weight  of  character, 
or  example,  or  that  control  which  season- 
able and  tender  affection  wields,  and 
gratitude  gladly  owns.  But  whatever  it 
be,  let  it  be  faithfully  and  fully  used. 
The  positive  duty  lying  upon  all  heads 
and  members  of  households,  to  seek  one 
another's  good  in  the  highest  and  most 
spiritual  sense,  is  not  more  binding,  and 
scarcely  more  important,  than  the  nega- 
tive duty  of  restraining  one  another's 
evil.  Nor  is  this  a  harsh  or  invidious 
task.  It  may  be  done  with  all  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  And 
the  secret  of  its  being  rightly  and  effec- 
tively done,  is  this:— Let  no  one,  let 
nothing,  be  honoured  above  God;  let 
God  be  honoured  above  all.  Let  your 
intercourse  with  children,   or  brothers, 


or  sisters,  or  domestics,  or  any  with 
whom  you  dwell  together  in  families, 
be  upon  this  principle.  Honour  €rod — 
honour  God  supremely  —  honour  God 
alone.  Consider  not  merely  what  may 
be  best  for  them,  but  what,  in  eveiy 
instance,  is  due  to  God.  This  will  pre- 
vent compromise,  concession,  and  fond 
indulgence  on  your  part;  while  it  will 
place  your  power  of  restraining  evil  on 
the  highest  of  all  grounds  of  advantage— 
the  law  and  the  will  of  God  himm»lf — 
Dr.  CandlUh, 

THE  OLD  SCnOOLMASTER'S  STORY. 

When  I  taught  a  district  school,  C 
adopted  as  a  principle  to  give  as  few 
rules  to  my  scholars  as  possible.  I  had, 
however,  one  standing  rule,  which  was, 
**  Strive,  under  all  circumstances,  to  do 
right,"  and  the  text  of  right,  under  all 
circumstances,  was  the  golden  rule,  "All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them.  If  an  offence  was  committed,  it 
was  my  invariable  practice  to  ask,  "Was 
it  right  ?  '*  *  *  Was  it  as  you  would  be  done 
by  ?  "  All  my  experience  and  observation 
have  convinced  me,  that  no  act  of  a  pupil 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  offence,  unless 
it  be  so  when  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  golden  rule.  During  the  last  year 
of  my  teaching,  the  only  tests  I  ever 
applied  to  an  act  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  judge,  were  those  of  the  above 
questions.  By  this  course  I  gained  many 
important  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
the  plea,  "  You  have  not  made  any  rule 
against  it,"  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  a 
terrible  burden  to  me,  lost  all  its  power. 
In  the  second  place,  by  keeping  con- 
stantly before  the  scholar,  as  a  standard 
of  action,  the  single  text  of  ri^t  and 
wrong,  as  one  which  they  were  to  apply 
for  themselves,  I  was  enabled  to  culti- 
vate in  them  a  deep  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility.  In  the  third  place,  I  got 
a  stronger  hold  on  their  feelings,  and 
acquired  a  new  power  of  cidtivating  and 
directing  them.  In  the  fourth  place,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  be- 
come more  truthful,  honest,  trustworthy, 
and  manly  in  their  intercourse  with  me, 
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their  friendB,  and  with  each  other. 
Once,  however,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  by 
an  apphcatioD  of  the  principle,  by  one  of 
my  scholars,  George  Jones,  a  large  boy, 
who,  partly  through  a  false  feeling  of 
honour,  and  partly  through  a  feeling  of 
stabbomnem,  refused  to  give  me  some 
information.     The   circumstances    were 


A  scholar  had  played  some  trick  which 
interrupted  the  exercises.  As  was  my 
custom,  I  called  on  the  one  who  had 
done  the  mischief  to  come  forward.  As 
no  one  started,  I  repeated  the  reqnest, 
but  with  no  sacoeas.  Finding  that  the 
culprit  would  not  confess  his  guilt,  I 
asked  George  if  he  knew  who  had  com- 
mitted the  offenca  * 

*'  I  did  not  do  it,"  was  the  reply. 

«  But  do  you  know  who  did  ?  " 

"Ye^  sir." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  telL" 

"  But  you  must  telL  It  is  my  duty  to 
ask,  and  yours  to  answer  ma" 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Geoi^e,  firmly. 

"Then  you  must  stop  with  me  after 
school" 

He  stopped  as  requested,  but  nothing 
which  I  could  urge  would  induce  him  to 
reveal  anything.  At  last,  out  of  patience 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  obstinacy 
of  the  boy,  I  said,  '*Well,  George,  I 
have  borne  with  you  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  you  must  either  tell  me  or  be  pun- 
ished." 

With  a  triumphant  look,  as  though 
conscious  that  he  had  the  better  of  me 
by  an  application  of  my  favourite  rule, 
he  replied,  "I  can't  tell  you,  because  it 
would  not  be  right  The  boy  would  not 
like  to  have  me  tell  of  him,  and  1*11  do  as 
rd  be  done  by." 

A  few  years  earlier  I  should  have  deemed 
a  reply  thus  given  an  insult,  and  should 
have  resented  it  accordingly  ;  but  experi- 
ence and  reflection  had  taught  me  the  folly 
of  this,  and  that  one  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  my  oft-quoted  rule,  was — to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  others  as  I  would 
have  them  judge  of  mine.  Yet,  for  the 
moment,  I  was  staggered.  His  plea  was 
plausible ;  he  might  be  honest  in  making 


it.  I  did  not  see  in  wiiat  respect  it  was 
fallacious.  I  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to 
retreat  from  my  position,  and  suffer  the 
offender  to  escape ;  and  yet  that  I  should 
do  a  great  injustice  by  compelling  a  boy 
to  do  a  thing,  if  he  really  believed  it  to 
be  wrong. 

After  a  little  pause,  I  said,  "Well, 
George,  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  do  any- 
thing which  is  wrong,  or  which  conflicts 
with  your  golden  rule.  We  will  leave 
this  for  to-night,  and  perhaps  you  will 
alter  your  mind  before  to-morrow." 

I  saw  him  privately  before  school,  and 
found  him  more  firm  jn  his  refusal  than 
ever.  After  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  morning,  I  began  to  question  the 
scholars — as  was  my  wont — on  various 
points  of  duty,  and  gradually  led  the 
conversation  to  the  golden  rule.  •  *  Who," 
I  asked,  "are  the  persons  to  whom,  as 
the  members  of  this  school,  you  ought  to 
do  as  you  would  be  done  by?  Your 
parents,  who  support  and  send  you  here  ? 
your  schoolmates,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  same  work  with  yourselves?  the 
school  committee,  who  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  your  welfare  ?  your  teacher  ? 
or  the  scholar  who  carelessly  or  wilfully 
coQunits  some  offence  against  good  order  ?  " 
A  hearty  "  Yes,"  was  responded  to  every 
question  except  the  last,  at  which  they 
were  silent.  Then,  addressing  George,  I 
said,  "  Yesterday,  I  asked  you  who  had 
committed  a  certain  offence.  You  re- 
fused to  tell  me,  because  you  thought  it 
would  not  be  doing  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  I  now  wish  you  to  reconsider  the 
subject.  On  one  side  are  your  parents, 
your  schoolmates,  the  school  committee, 
and  your  teacher,  all  deeply  interested  in 
everything  affecting  the  prosperity  of  this 
school  On  the  other  side  is  the  boy 
who,  by  this  act,  has  shown  himself  ready 
to  injure  all  these.  To  which  party  will 
you  do  as  you  would  be  done  by?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said,  "To 
the  first ;  it  was  WUliam  Brown  who  did 
it."  My  triumph,  or  rather  the  triumph 
of  principle,  was  complete  ;  and  the  les- 
son was  as  deeply  felt  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  as  by  him  for  whom  it 
was  si)ecially  desired. — Profusor  AUyn, 
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UKION  CHAPEL,   ISUNGTON, 

On  Monday  eyening,  the  28ih  December 
last)  a  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
connected  with  this  place  of  worship  was 
Held,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  the  pastorate  of  the 
Ber.  Henry  Allon,  and  of  presenting 
(o  him  tokens  of  their  affection.  Mr. 
Allon  was  surrounded  on  the  occasion 
by  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and 
others  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  church,  whose  presence  was  expressive 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  as  senior 
deacon,  presided  at  the  presentation,  in 
the  lecture  hall,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
deaooni^  the  church,  and  congregation, 
presented  to  Mr.  Allon  a  beautiful  silver 
tea-service,  of  the  value  of  100  guineas, 
ivith  the  following  inscription: — **IVe- 
sented  to  the  Bev.  Henry  Allon,  pastor 
of  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
ministry,  on  the  28th  December,  1868,  by 
the  members  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation, as  a  token  of  their  sincere 
regardand  high  esteem^  and  in  affectionate 
remembrance  of  his  zealous,  faithful,  and 
useful  services  amongst  them." 

After  the  presentation  in  the  lecture 
room  there  was  a  more  public  meeting  in 
the  chapel,  at  which  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Binney  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  a  few 
happy  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  special 
object  of  the  assembly,  o^iened  the  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Allon^  in  the  course  of 
his  address,  said  that  all  the  ministers  who 
had  taken  part  in  his  ordination,  twenty- 
five  years  ago^  had  gone  to  their  heavenly 
restk  with  the  exception  of  two— the 
Be  vs.  T.  James  and  C.  Gilbert — who  still 
survived.  Mr.  Bolton,  one  of  the  dea- 
cons, read  an  interesting  paper,  giving  a 
brief  histoiy  of  the  church  and  a  state- 
ment of  its  present  condition,  from  which 
it  appears  that  independently  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  chapel,  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  congregation  during  the 


last  twenty-five  years,  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes,  was  £55,349.  The 
Revs.  T.  James,  S.  Martin,  Professor 
Beynolds,  J.  Stoughton,  and  £.  White 
subsequently  addressed  the  meeting. 
With  Mr  White  we  say  **It  is  a  very 
great  proof  of  a  man's  intellectual  and 
spiritual  character  to  stand  up  in  an 
assembly  of  Englishmen  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  face  and  teach  them,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  retain  their 
honour  and  regard.''  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate our  friend  the  minister  of  Union 
Chapel,  on  the  past  andjthe  present  in 
his  position  and  progress,  and  pray  that 
the  future  may  be  even  richer  in  blessing 
and  usefulness  than  the  past. 


On  Tuesday,  January  5,  a  meeting  of 
the  Albion  Boad  Congregational  Church, 
Hammersmith,  which  for  the  last  six  years 
has  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  J. 
£.  Bichards,  was  held  to  express  love  and 
goodwill  towards  him  on  his  retirement 
from  the  pastoral  office,  after  fifty  years 
of  uninterrupted  and  honourable  service 
in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Cooke,  one  of  the  deacons,  presented 
Mr.  Bichards,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
with  a  silver  tea-service  and  a  purse  con- 
taining twenty  guineas. 


The  Bev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  having 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  friends  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  so  as  to  permit  him  to  im- 
dertake  for  a  time  regular  service  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  as  afternoon  and  evening 
preacher  there,  commenced  his  work  on 
the  first  Lord's  day  of  January.  We 
trust  this  experiment  will,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  realize  aU  the  expectations  of 
promoters.  Meanwhile,  the  pulpit  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  on  Lord's  day  evenings,  is 
to  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  well- 
known  London  ministexs. 
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THB  SEW  teak's  WEEK  OF  FRAYEE. 

The  week  of  special  united  prayer- 
meetings  held  throughout  the  world,  at 
the  iuTitation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
was  commenced  in  London  by  a  meeting 
in  the  Freemasons'  Hall  on  tiie  morning 
of  the  4th  January.  Lord  Eadstock 
presided.  The  subject  of  the  day  was — 
Confession  of  sin  and  thanksgiving  for 
mercies.  The  Eev.  Mr,  Nolan  gave  the 
address. 

A  similar  meeting  for  prayer  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern  at  one  o'clock. 

Both  meetings  were  fully  attended, 
and  the  deep  aod  earnest  tone  of  devo- 
tion which  pervaded  these  and  all  the 
meetings  throughout  the  week,  both  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  has  been  a 
great  encouragement  to  all  friends  of  the 
Evangelical  AUianoe  and  of  the  cause  of 
Christian  union,  leading  them  to  feel 
motre  and  more  the  essential  oneness  of 
all  the  people  of  God. 

On  Tuesday  prayer  was  offered  for 
nations,  increased  openings  for  the  Grospel, 


the  better  observance  of  the  Loid's  Day, 
and  for  Kings  and  all  in  authority. 

On  Wednesday  the  subject  of  prayer 
for  the  children  of  Christian  purents  was 
brought  before  the  meetings.  This  is 
always  a  day  of  great  interest^  and  many 
affecting  requests  for  prayer  were  pro- 
posed for  persons  who  desired  the 
convcraion  of  those  dear  to  them. 

The  Church  of  Christ  and  more  love  to 
the  Lord  and  to  His  people  occupied 
attention  on  Thursday. 

On  Friday,  Missions,  and  on  Satui^ay, 
the  Conversion  of  Israel  and  the  Out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  the  chief 
subjects  for  prayer. 

In  these  days  of  division  and  trouble 
and  of  much  worldly  conformity  and 
spiritual  deadness,  it  is  most  cheering  to 
think  that  the  people  of  God  do  still 
delight  in  thus  coming  together  for 
united  prayer.  It  is  a  token  for  good, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  blessing  will 
be  given  in  consequence,  and  that  many 
answers  to  prayer  will  be  received. 


^eetins  ot  ffiaxuiattfi. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers 
of  the  EvAKQEUCAL  Magazine  was  held 
at  Hie  Gmldhall  Coffee  House,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  the  14th. 

Present  the  Eev.  S.  B.  Bergne  (the 
Treasurer)  in  the  chair;  Revs.  Dr.  Spence, 
J.  Stoughton,  T.  James,  E.  Mannering, 
T.  W.  Aveling,  J.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Young, 
H.  J.  Gamble,  W.  M.  Statham,  a  Thodey, 
W.  P.  Lyon,  and  L  V.  Mummery. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Revs.  Dr. 
6.  Smith,  H.  Allon,  J.  Viney,  J.  Flem- 
ing and  others,  expressing  their  regret  at 
being  unable  to  attend. 

Pnyer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  T. 
James.  The  sum  of  £500  was  vot«d 
among  sixty-eight  widows. 

The  Treasiirer  stated  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Sacramental  Collections 
made  of  late  years,  more  widows  than 
befora  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
grantees,    while    the  eight   names   still 


waiting  on  the  books  might  be  added  at 
once  if  a  few  more  churches  would 
generously  adopt  that  easy  mode  of 
augmenting  the  Magazine  Fund. 

The  Rev.  J.  Stoughton  congratulated 
the  managers  on  having  found  in  Dr. 
Spence  so  competent  an  Editor,  aa  was 
manifest  from  the  first  number  of  tho 
Magazine  which  had  appeared  nnder  his 
care. 

All  the  brethren  present  gave  Dr. 
Spence  a  veiy  hearty  welcome  to  his  new 
duties. 

Dr.  Spence  assured  the  meeting  that 
having  undertaken  the  office  of  Editor,  at 
their  urgent  request*  no  effort  shoold  be 
wanting  on  his  part,  to  make  the  Evan* 
OBLiCAL  Magazikx  worthy  of  continued 
confidence  and  support*  while  he  should 
fiimly  rely  upon  their  promised  sympathy 
and  co-operation.  I.  Y.  M. 
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A  MORAL  STUDY. 


«'  Hast  thou  marked  the  old  way  which 
wicked  men  have  trodden?"  Ac.  Job 
xxii.  15—18. 

JoVa  defence  of  himself  seems  to  have 
exasperated  his  friends;  and  in  this 
chapter  Eliphaz  refers  him  to  signal 
judgments  which  had  been  executed  on 
the  workers  of  iniquity,  and  exhorts  him 
to  seek  acquaintance  with  God,  in  order 
to  be  at  peace  and  regain  prosperity. 
The  inference  of  Eliphaz  respecting  Job 
is  false,  but  his  words  contain  solemn 
truth  for  all  generations.    Consider — 

I.  The  description  here  givex  or 

THE  COURSE  OP  HUMAN  DEGENERACY.    (1). 

It  is  a  way,  A  way  is  not  for  rest  or 
idleness,  but  for  activity  and  energy.  In 
the  course  of  man's  degeneracy,  all  his 
powers  have  been  exercised  in  the  pursuit 
and  practice  of  sin, — intellect,  heart,  con- 
science and  will ;  powers  of  body  as  well 
as  mind.  (2).  It  ifl  an  old  way.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  race  of  man  has 
gone  astray.  Our  first  parents  felL  (3). 
It  is  a,  frequented  way.  "Trodden."  In 
Bome  imfrequented  road  you  may  see 
grass  growing,  but  not  on  the  Queen's 
highway.  The  way  of  degeneracy  is  the 
broad  way  on  which  all  go,  until  they  turn 
**  their  feet  to  the  Divine  testimonies. " 

II.  This  way  of  degeneracy  is  the 

COURSE    OF    practical    ATHEISM.      The 

Antediluvians  said,  <*  Depart  from  us," 
&c.  They  rejected  warning,  and  acted 
as  if  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
nor  they  with  Him.  This  practical 
Atheism  is  the  meaning  of  all  sin.  **  No 
God."  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  respect 
paid  by  many  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
it  is  under  a  reserved  condition,  that  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them — with  their 
heart's  pursuits  or  pleasures.  There  is  no 
true  recognition  of  dependence  on  Him ; 
no  devout  acknowledgment  of  obligation 
to  Him ;  no  sincere  belief  in  His  Provi- 
dence. Thus  God  is  practically  banished 
from  His  own  world  in  the  thoughts  of 
His  creatures. 


III.   This  PRACTICAL  ATHEISM  is  OfTKN 
associated  WITH  OUTWARD  PROSPERITY. 

'  *  He  filled  their  houses  with  good  things. " 
The  greatest  blessings  are  ooomion  to  all. 
Matt.  V.  45.  To  moral  beings  it  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  men 
whose  lives  are  one  continued  negation  of 
God  should  prosper.  But  Crod's  ways  are 
not  as  ours.  The  truth  is  clear,  that  out- 
ward prosperity  is  no  criterion  of  spiritual 
character.  The  bams  may  be  full,  while 
the  soul  is  poor  towards  God, — ^without 
spiritual  desire  or  affection. 

IV.  Such  outward  prosperity  is  no 

PROOF  OF  THE  ABSENCE  OR  FAILURE  OF 

Divine  Retribution.  The  Antediluvians 
in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity,  were 
swept  away.  * '  Their  foundation  was  over- 
thrown with  a  flood."  Jehovah  vindicated 
His  honour  and  His  ways.  Sooner  or  later 
He  always  does  so.  The  deluge  was  but 
one  of  many  proofs  that  "the  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  Heaven,"  &c.  Kom. 
1—18.  God's  sentence  against  evil  works 
is  passed,  though  in  mercy  its  execution 
is  delayed.  But  iniquity  cannot  ultimately 
prosper.  Retribution  is  sure  to  come  if 
men  '*  despise  the  riches  of  God's  good- 
ness and  forbearance  and  long-suffering" 

v.  The  study  of  man's  wickedness 
AND  OF  God's  retribution  should  lead 
TO  holy  decision.  "But  the  counsel  of 
the  wicked  is  far  from  me."  This  was 
the  decision  of  Eliphaz,  with  an  allusion 
to  Job's  own  words ;  and  it  nu^y  well  be 
the  result  of  the  study  of  man's  ways  and 
God's  dealings.  **Hast  thou  marked 
the  old  way  ?  "  &c  It  may  be  marked, 
and  it  ought  to  be  so  by  alL  (1).  It 
teaches  the  terribleness  of  man's  power, 
in  resisting  or  opposing  God.  (2).  It 
teaches  the  greatness  of  God's  patience 
and  forbearance.  But  why  patience?  That 
He  may  make  a  sport  of  their  misery  ?  No ; 
but  that  they  may  account  His  long  suffer- 
ing for  Salvation.  He  has  provided  a 
Refuge  in  Christ  for  all  and  has  proved 
that  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  sinner.    Believe  and  live. 
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THE  intelligence  received  by  the  last  mail  from  Madagascar,  shows 
.   that  the  Mission  continues  to  enjoy  the  great  prosperity  with 

which  God  has  recently  blessed  it. 
The   CoBONATiov  of  the  new  Queen  took  place,  as  arranged,    on 

Thursday,  September  3rd,  and  from  aU  its  arrangements  idolatry  and 

divination  were  completely  banished. 

The  Bible,  so  long  prescribed  throughout  the  land,  occupied  an  hon- 
oured place  on  the  occasion.  On  the  canopy  above  the  throne  were  in- 
seiibed  the  words,  "  Glory  to  God,"  "  Peace  ok  Eaeth,"  "  Good 
Will  ajcono  Mew,"  "  God  shall  be  wrrn  us." 

In  the  Itoyal  Speech  libebty  of  ooitscience  was  assured  to  the  people  in 
olear  and  decided  terms:  ''This  is  my  word  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
praying;  it  is  not  enforced,  it  is  not  hindered;  for  God  made  you." 

The  missionaries  were  heartily  welcomed  to  j  the  ceremony,  and  were 
invited  to  share  in  the  national  rejoicings.  The  churches  continue  to 
he  crowded  every  Sabbath-day ;  and  though  every  efiPort  is  made  to  pro- 
inAe  sofBLcient  accommodation,  more  room  is  found  to  be  needful  still. 
Wfloeatup  is  carried  on  within  the  Palace  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  very 
mjpMqpgntelyy  has  been  conducted,  not  by  the  English  Missionaries,  but 
l)r  jQn^  able  Native  ministers  of  the  city. 

"^^  1Aig  seeent  Government  proceedings,  the  markets  held  on  Sundays 
closed,  and    directions  have  been  given  to  hold  them  on 
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Monday ;  directioiis  of  which  both  Christian  and  heathen  approve.  The 
schools  are  being  re-arranged  in  the  Mission ;  the  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  completed  ;  the  demand  for  books  and  Scriptures 
continues  unabated ;  and  the  second  Memorial  Church  has  been, 
completed. 

The  details  of  those  striking  ev#atf  are  described  at  leng^  in  the 
missionaries'  letters;  from  which,  in  the  following  pages,  we  have 
taken  a  larger  number  of  extracts  than  usual.  They  should  call  forth 
renewed  thanksgivings  to  God  for  His  great  goodness :  as  they  are  the 
token  of  His  acceptance  of  His  people's  prayers,  and  of  the  power  of 
His  Spirit's  graoe.  Little  move  tbaa  aevea  jrean  ago  ChristiAiuty  waa 
pvoeciibed  tkvoughout  the  isknd ;  now  it  has  free  course,  and  is  glorified* 
^  The  Lobd  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 


1.— PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  CORONATION.  MR.  POOL. 


Writing  before  the  coronation,  Mr. 
his  letter,  describes  the  preparations 
mony.  As  most  of  the  arrangements 
give  the  extract  as  it  stands : — 

''  Great  excitement  prevails,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  extensive  preparations 
for  the  coronation  wUch  will  take 
place  in  two  days.  All  the  military  (I 
tliiTiTr  the  whole  army  of  the  capital) 
are  being  supplied  with  new  garments ; 
to  make  the  shirts,  hundreds  of  women 
are  daily  employed — ^this  is  according 
to  custom;  all  the  guns  are  being 
cleaned ;  those  of  the  Queen's  guard 
have  the  woodwork  painted  in  different 
colours,  according  to  their  division; 
hundreds  of  tents  are  being  set  up  in 
the  rice  grounds,  to  the  west  of  the 
parade  or  Imahamasina ;  these  are 
Betsileo,  Sakalavas,  and  other  tribes, 
and  the  capital  is  receiving  daily  ad- 
ditions. The  embroidery  of  the  Queen's 
dress  with  gold  has  occupied  sixty 
persons  a  oonsiderable  time;  the  woik 
will  astonish  Europeans,  so  expert  have 
they  become  with  the  needle. 

**  We  are  all  to  meet  in  one  house, 
when  an  officer  from  the  Government 


Fool,  in  the  following  passage  of 
which  had  been  made  for  the  cere- 
were  subsequently  carried  out,  we 

wiU  be  sent  to  conduct  us  through  the 
crowd  to  the  platform.  This  evening, 
at  seven,  the  batteries  will  all  fire  a 
salute — ^the  Malagasy  day,  like  the 
Jewish  day,  begins  at  sunset.  To- 
morrow morning,  at  five,  another 
salute  will  be  fired.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  Queen  will  leave  the  palace,  a  pro- 
cession being  formed, :  and,  it  is  said, 
that  the  reading  of  the  laws,  the  pay- 
ing of  allegiance,  &a,  is  likely  to  last 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
What  a  convenience  it  is  to  know 
there  will  be  no  rain ;  fine  weather  can 
he  depended  on,  and  a  rong^  wind  is 
scarcely  felt  at  Andohalo.  The  scene 
will  be  photographed  by  two  members 
of  the  Mission.  To-morrow  afternoon 
there  are  to  be  novel  exhibitions  of  joy 
by  the  civilians,  who  are  living  in 
tents,  and  have  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  island. 

**  This  afternoon  the  ChristiaaB  will 
assemble  in  Miss  Usbome's  Church  at 
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thzoe  o'doek,  to  pray  for  the  Qneen ; 
tho  building  and  yard  in  which  it 
stands  are  sore  to  be  crowded.  The 
city  and  its  enyirons  are  filled  with 
people,  and  still  {they  come.    Certain 


old  customs  wiU  be  adhered  to,  such 
as  iho  keeping  of  all  beasts  and  fowls 
out  of  the  public  roads  for  two  days, 
and  slaughtering  all  found  straying  in 
them." 


2.— THE  OOBONATION.     EEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS,  OCTOBER    30,  18G8. 

The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  completed  amidst  the  happiest 
auspices,  and  to  have  excited  great  enthusiasm  among  the  people,  who 
gathered  on  the  occasion  four  hundred  thousand  in  number. 


"The  coronation  of  the  present 
Queen,  which  took  place  September 
3rd,  1868,  was  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  all  reference  to  idolatry, 
and  by  the  first  public  national  recog- 
nition of  Christianity  on  the  part  of 
the  Sorereign  and  Goyemment  of  Ma- 
dagascar. On  a  broad  platform,  raised 
lor  this  occasion,  around  which  the 
thousands  of  her  subjects  from  dif- 
ferent provinces  assembled,  the  Queen 
directed  a  small  table  to  be  placed  by 


the  seat  which  she  occupied  in  the 
centre  of  her  court;  and,  on  this 
table  was  placed  the  handsome  Bible 
presented  to  her  predecessor  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  On 
the  canopy  raised  over  the  royal  seat, 
on  the  west  side,  were  inscribed  the 
words :  *  Glory  be  tinto  God  ; '  on  the 
north  side,  *  Peace  on  Earth  ; '  on 
the  south  side,  *GooD  Will  amoko 
Men  ;  *  and  on  the  east  side,  *  God 


SHALL  BE.  WITH  US. 


>  I> 


8.— THE  CORONATION.    MR.  POOL,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1868. 


•*We  were  kindly  treated  at   the 
coronation,  some  of  the  high  officers 
taking  care  to  seat  tis  between  the 
French  and  the  Queen.    The  Latter 
wore  a  moM  antique  dress,  embroider «• 
ed  with  gold  by  the  natives ;  instead  of 
the  strips  of  red  cloth  or  velvet  which, 
as   emblems   of  the  idols'  presence, 
Qsnally  preceded  the  sovereign,  a  white 
satin  flag,  bearing  the  initials  of  the 
Queen  and  a  crown,  and  edged  with 
lilac-coloured  silk,  was  borne  ^before 
her.    There  were  no  dancing  men  and 
women  about  her  palanquin ;  one  hun- 
dred ladies,  all  in  European  dresses, 
some  of  a   most  costly  description, 
formed  part  of  tiie  procession,  walking 
two  and  two ;  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
members  of  the  national  council  pre- 
ceded the  Queen,  who  was  the  only 
person  riding.    After  standing  on  the 


'holy  stone,'  as  is  usual  when  the 
sovereign  passes  through  Andohalo, 
the  Queen  herself  walked  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  platform,  and  seated  her- 
self under  the  canopy.  Around  the 
four  sides  of  the  Meze  of  this  canopy, 
in  brass  letters,  were  *  Gloey  to  God 

IX  THE  HIGHEST,'  *  On  EARTH  PEACE,' 

'  Good  will  to  men,'  *  God  be  with 
us.'  You  will  get  the  Queen's  speech 
from  others;  it  was  well  received: 
and  the  Prime  Minister  preached  quite 
a  sermon  when  he  spoke.  The  laws  of 
the  kingdom  were  read,  and  allegiance 
paid  by  the  different  clans ;  the  head 
man  always  making  a  short  speech. 
Among  them  was  the  only  woman  in 
Madagascar  who  has  thirteen  honours, 
and  governs  her  own  people.  On  the 
following  day  there  was  dancing  and 
singing  (though  it  could  scarcely  bo 
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called  dancing)  at  Lnaliamaaina ;  and 
the  GoTeniment  or  Queen  inyited  the 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Mission 
to  join  in  the  procession,  eyidently 
intending  it  to  be  understood  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  Mission.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  people  were  assembled  at  the 
coronation;  the  greatest  order  pre- 
vailed. I  ought  to  haye  said  that  on 
the  Queen's  right  hand,  on  a  table, 
▼as  the  crown,  while  the  Bible,  on  a 


cushion,  was  on  another  table  on  her 
left  hand.  Thus  the  old  Book  found 
itself  in  quite  a  new  place.  If  the 
< sunshine'  of  freedom  from  debt  be 
pleasant,  how  much  more  so  is  the 
<  sunshine '  of  triumphant  truth,  after 
so  many  generations  of  dark,  perse- 
cuting heathenism-  Unto  God  be  all 
the  glory;  and  while  we  chant  our 
Te  Deum,  we  will  still  pray  for  His 
continued  blessing  and  guidance." 


4.— THE  QUEEN'S    SPEECH. 

Boyal  speeches  in  Englan.d  are  considered  very  formal,  and  as 
haying  little  real  meaning.  It  is  not  so,  however,  in  Madagascar, 
where  the  sovereign  has  a  great  deal  of  direct  authority  in  the  making 
of  laws.  The  speech  delivered  on  the  present  occasion  has  many 
striking  features ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  document  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  island,  we  give  it  entire,  as  translated  by  the  Bov. 
S.  Ot.  Habtlsy.     We  invite  special  attention  to  the  eighth  clause. 

**  1.  This  is  mt  wobd  unto  you,  ye  under  Heaven,  for  heris  are  ye  under 
heaven  assembled ;  for  God  has  given  up  to  me  the  oountiy  and  kingdom ; 
and  I  thank  God  above  all,  0  ye  under  heaven,  that  Gt)D  has  not 
abandoned  this  countiy  to  evil,  but  it  has  been  prospered  and  blessed 
with  Andrianimpoinimerina,  and  Lehidama,  and  Babodoandrianimpoin- 
imerina,  and  Ba&oheri-manjaka,  and  has  now  descended  to  me. 

2.  And  now  that  the  day  of  my  public  appearance  has  come,  and  ye 
under  heaven  are  assembled  here,  and  have  not  neglected  the  summons 
of  me,  Banjlvalomanjajca,  but  have  oome  in  immense  numbers  when 
bidden,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  and  acknowledge  me,  Ranavalo- 
manjaka,  I  make  my  acknowledgments  and  offer  thanks  to  you ;  for  I 
have  a  father  and  mother,  having  you;  therefore  may  you  live,  may 
God  bless  you. 

3.  And  now,  that  being  finished,  this  is  my  word  to  you,  ye  under 
heaven :  Seeing  that  ye  have  not  altered  the  word  of  Andrianimpoinime- 
rina, and  of  Lehidama,  and  Babodoandrianimpoinimerina,  and  Basoheri- 
manjaka,  but  they  four  have  been  dear  to  you,  and  fye  have  maintained 
their  bequest,  and  have  not  changed  their  word :  May  you  live,  may 
God  bless  you,  ye  under  heaven. 

4.  And  I  give  you  encouragement,  ye  under  heaven ;  for  me  has  God 
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appointed  to  reign  in  this  island ;  to  be  the  defence  of  your  persons,  and 
your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  your  possessions ;  for  he  who  has 
much  possesses  his  own,  and  he  who  has  little  possesses  his  own.  There- 
fi)re  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  I  consider  that  you  have  father  and  mother, 
having  me.  And  I  pray  God  above  all  things  that  I  may  govern  you 
in  upri^iicu  isa  and  justice.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

5.  That  bsuiO  pnasHsn,  ye  under  heaven,  it  is  not  I  only  who  am 
responsible  for  this  land,  but  Tou  and  I ;  for  you  have  been  appointed  to 
me,  and  I  have  been  assigned  to  you ;  therefore,  if  any  one  ighould  covet 
this  land  which  has  been  left  by  my  predecessors,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  grain,  I  refuse  that.    Is  it  not  so,  ye  under  heaven  ? 

6.  Akd  this  being  riKiSH£D,  ye  under  heaven,  this  is  my  word  to 
you  :  Behold  I  will  read  the  Law  to  you,  and  do  ye  all  hearken ;  for  if 
yon  love  yourselves,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  and  wish  to 
enjoy  peaceably  what  you  possess,  observe  the  Law  :  for  I  do  not  love  to 
make  you  guilty,  and  it  is  not  I  who  give  up  a  man's  life  to  death ;  but 
observe  justice,  and  regard  righteousness,  for  peace  is  the  end  of  that ; 
for  the  Law  chooses  not,  and  respects  not  men's  persons,  but  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  and  kingdom ;  and  ye  and  I  will  regard  the  Law ; 
for  it  is  not  I,  Bakavalomanjaka,  who  condemn  him  (who  is  guilty)  nor 
is  it  you ;  but  that  which  he  himself  has  done  condemns  him,  and  we 
only  treat  according  to  the  law  him  who  transgresses :  for  the  command- 
ment is  a  torch,  and  the  Law  is  a  light ;  for  the  Law  chooses  not,  but  is 
the  portion  of  him  who  accepts  it.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

7.  AsD  THIS  ALSO  I  say  unto  you:  Here  art  thou,  Bainilaiarivony, 
Prime  Minister,  for  I  made  thee  the  chief  of  all  under  heaven  ia  my 
kingdom ;  and  you  too,  ye  men  in  honour,  and  the  twelve  royal  ladies ; 
and  my  kindred ;  and  the  judges ;  and  the  blood  royal,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  land ;  for  you  have  I  made  fathers  of  all  under  heaven,  leaders  of 
the  people,  to  teach  them  wisdom ;  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  them 
wise  or  make  them  foolish :  therefore  take  good  heed,  for  my  land  is  at 
peace  and  my  kingdom  is  settled ;  therefore  if  in  this  state  evil  counsels 
be  insinuated,  to  lead  astray  the  wise,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
foolish,  and  to  raise  tumult  in  my  kingdom ;  and  if  any  one  relying  on 
good  service  previously  rendered,  trusting  in  my  compassion  and  relying 
on  my  love,  shall  do  evil  to  my  land  and  kingdom,  I  condemn  him  to 
death,  should  there  be  any  such.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

8.  Am)  THIS  ALSO  is  my  word  to  you,  ye  under  heaven,  in  regard  to 
the  praying :  it  is  not  enforced ;  it  is  not  restrained ;  for  Ood  made  you.* 

*  8.  '*  Dia  tsy  terena  ;  ary  tsy  sakanara  ;  fa  Andriamanitra  nanao  anareo." 

I  3 
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9.  AvD  THIS  ALSO  is  ny  word  to  you,  ye  tinder  heftyen :  I  hare  oon- 
dladed  Mesidship  intii  my  kindred  beyond  the  sea;  therefi^e  obserre 
well  the  treaty,  for  if  any  one  transgresses  that,  I  hold  him  guilty.  Is  it 
not  so? 

10.  Ajstd  this  also  is  my  word  to  yotf,  ye  hundred  thousand  men* ;  if 
the  subordination  appointed  by  Lehidama,  and  the  pledges  that  ye  hare 
given  to  my  predecessors  shall  be  altered  by  any  one  ana  become  obsolete, 
I  condemn  and  put  to  death  whoerer  does  this.  Is  it  not  so,  ye  kondzed 
thousand  men? 

— And  when  the  people  answered,  then  the  Queik  spaike  again,  flaying  . 

Since  such  is  thy  answer,  0  chief,  and  your  answer,  ye  under  hearen,  I 
tako  courage,  for  I  have  father,  and  I  hare  mother.  Therefore  may  ye 
live,  ye  under  heaven  :  may  God  bless  you. 

G0J>  BLESS   THE  QlTEEK. 


II.- 


abagasrar.    dtiitral  progress. 


«.— PEOGRESS.    BEV.  W.  B.  COUSINS,  OCT.  SO,  aed  DEO.  1,  1868. 


''  We  are  glad  to  know  how  much  in- 
terest has  been  excited  at  home  by  the 
•oheezing  news  we  have  been  able  to 
eend  during  the  past  few  months. 
Another  step  in  favour  of  Christianity 
was  taken  yesterday.  There  are  in 
Xmerina  a  number  of  weekly  mab- 
KETS,  and  several  of  these  have  hitherto 
been  held  on  Sunday,  much  to  the 
grief  of  the  various  Christian  eongve- 
^tions  near  them.  A  prodamation 
was  made  in  the  large  market  here 
yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  markets 
that  have  been  hitherto  held  on  Sun- 
day shall  in  future  be  held  on  Monday 
instead.  This  has  given  very  great 
pleasure  to  the  Christians  in  the 
eeveral  districts  where  Sunday  mar- 
kets have  been  held,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  heathen  wHl  feel  much  annoyed  at 
the  change.  Many  of  them  wiU  doubt- 
less begin  to  attend  the  chapels  instead 
of  the  markets. 


''You  will  be  also  interested  to  hear 
that  on  Sunday  last  a  Christian  ser- 
vice was  held  within  the  palace  en^- 
flure,  at  which  the  Queen»  Prime 
Minister,  and  about  100  of  their  atten- 
dants were  present.  This  serrice  will 
most  likely  be  kept  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  l^e  Natives.** 

'^The  interest  recent  events  have 
given  to  our  work  is  very  gratifying  to 
US,  and  we  trust  that,  in  answer  to  ike 
special  prayers  that  have  been  offered 
on  behalf  of  our  Mission,  an  abundant 
blesong  may  be  bestowed  upon  Mada- 
gasear.  The  present  is  eertainly  a  eri- 
tioal  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
here.  Some  will,  doubtless,  attend 
religious  serrices,  because  they  see 
that  the  Gh>vemm6nt  is  favourable  to 
Christianity;  and  tibiere  is  reason  to 
fear,  too,  lest  the  Qeveramoit  should 
wish  to  get  the  Native  churdhes  too 
much  into  their  hands.*' 


♦  The  anny. 
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6.— THE  PALACE  WOBSHIP.     BEV.  E.  TOY,    NOV.  3. 

If  easures  of  this  kind  are  not  unattended  with  danger ;  and  it  is  well 
to  know  that  onr  missionaiy  brethren  have  been  from  the  first  alive  to 
those  perils  into  which  the  new  spirit  of  the  authorities  may  inadvertently 
bring  the  cause  of  the  gospel. 


' '  Mr.  Cousins  has  told  youof  the  new 
law  forbidding  Sunday  trading.  This 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  many.  I  would 
rather,  however,  the  markets  had  been 
stopped  on  other  thanreligious  grounds. 
A  Government  of  this  kind,  so  accus- 
tomed to  manage  and  regulate  every- 
thing for  the  people,  can  scarcely  re- 
frain itself  from  attempting  to  control 
the  religioin  of  the  nation. 

"  The  service  in  the  palace  was  held 
again  on  the  1st  instant,  uid  is  likely 
to  be  cozLtinued  every  Sunday,  As 
soon '  as  the  French  heard  of  the 
intention   of  the  Quaen   to   be  pre- 


sent at  the  ope;iing  of  Ambohipotsy 
church,  a  private  message  was  sendk 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  telling  him 
that  it  was  beneath  the  Queen  to 
attend,  and  that  neither  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  nor  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land would  do  such  a  thing.  I  heard 
yesterday  tiiat,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
possible  the  Queen  would  go  once  to 
the  Catholic  chapel.  The  French  will 
scarcely  think  that  beneath  her.  They 
are  extremely  sore  at  seeing  the  people 
crowd  to  the  Protestant  chapels,  whilst 
theirs  are  nearly  empty," 


7.— THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    EEV.  W.  E.  COUSINS,  OCT.  2. 


**  It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  I 
infonn  you  that  we  have,  during  the 
last  month,  completed  our  revision  of 
the  New  Testament.  We  suspended 
all  our  classes,  and  by  sitting  six  or 
eight  hours  per  day,  we  had  the  plea- 
sue,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  of 
seeing  our  task  finished.  We  shall, 
unfortunately,  be  without  Testaments 
for  at  least  twelve  months,  as  our 
supply  is  just  exhausted ;  and  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  has 
been  a  mjuh  larger  demand  for  Tes- 
taments than  usual  during  the  past 
three  months." 

Mr.  Pabbbtt  also  says: — ''The 
printing  paper,  and  other  materials 
for  the  printing-offioe  arrived  very 
opportonely  a  short  time  ago.  Yes- 
terday I  used  the  last  ream  of  paper 
from  the  old  stock.  We  are  very  busy 
just  now,  and  have  been  so  for  some 


time  past.    The  printing-office  has  not 
been  standing  still  this  year. 

**  We  are  obliged  to  ask  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  printing  materials,  as  our 
present  stock  will  only  carry  us  on  till 
about  May  or  June.  The  last  supply 
has  been  used  quickly,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  lesson-books. 
We  have  sold  more  than  10,000 
during  the  year,  and  a  new  edition  of 
5,000  is  now  in  hand.  We  hope  the 
Directors  will  be  able  to  grant  us  the 
quantities  ordered,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  frvsh  supply  about  June.  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  obtain  books 
is  a  most  cheering  sign  of  the  times, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demand.  Almost  all  our 
publications  are  told,  so  that  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  materials  will  go 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  printing- 
office." 
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8.— OHAPEL  BUlLDINa.    MEL  POOL,  SEPT.  30. 

The  return  of  the  late  Queen  firoin  the  coast  with  her  camp,  proved 
quite  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  city  churches.  From  that  time  the 
congregations  began  to  grow  in  numbers.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  hear- 
ing was  poured  upon  the  people,  and  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
Sabbath  services.  This  earnestness  increased  on  the  accession  of  the 
new  Queen,  and  continues  to  the  present  time.  Our  brethren  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  enlarging  their  chapels,  and  yet  they  cannot  find 
room. 


''  The  first  kiln  of  tiles  for  Miss 
TJsbome*s  church  was  burned  last  week. 
I  am  guiding  the  workmen  at  the 
preaching  station  at  Tmahamaaina, 
where  the  people  are  building  a  new 
sanctuary,  78  feet  by  33  feet.  I  hope 
to  aid  them  a  little  from  the  sum  Mrs. 
Booth  generously  and  opportunely 
placed  at  my  disposal.  The  roof  is 
going  on  at  Ankadibevava,  so  that 
the  enlargement  there  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  rains  sot  in.  The 
second  supply  of  glass  for  Miss  XJs- 
bome*s  church  has  arrived  safely. 
The  people  are  just  about  to  bring  in 
clay  for  the  tiles  of  Mrs.  Booth's 
church.  A  new  praaching  station  is 
also  erecting  at  the  village  by  which 
the  capital  is  entered,  called  Faliarivo 
(a  thousand  joys) ;  the  people  are 
Uioroughly  alive  to  their  present  re- 
quirements. I  ought  cdso  to  state  that 
they  have  built  a  preaching  station  at 
FiADANA,  where  the  martyrs  were 
stoned.  I  have  a  pencil  sketch,  roughly 
done,  by  a  Malagasy  who  witnessed 
the  stoning ;  the  Christians  were  tied 
to  ten  crosses,  and,  thus  suspended, 
were  stoned  to  death.  How  surprising 
the  change  now !  The  religion  of  the 
Orucified  One  is  recognized  in  high 
places,  having  professedly  the  Queen 
for  its  nursing  mother ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  but  what  its  recognition  may  be 
the  means  of  preserving  the  Hovas 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 


preventing  their  extinction :  their 
strength  lies  in  the  everlasting  hiUa — 
there  they  may  safely  look  for  succour 
when  it  is  needed,  and  for  prosperity 
in  times  of  peace." 

*'  The  enlargement  at  Ankadibevava 
is  approaching  completion;  I  will  send 
dimensions,  &c.,  at  some  future  time ; 
the  building  will,  perhaps,  seat  double 
its  former  occupants.  The  people  have 
also  built  a  preaching  station,  as 
large  as  their  own  place  of  assembly 
was  originally,  at  Faliarivo,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hiU,  before  you  reach  the 
market;  its  roof  is  nearly  on.  At 
Imahamasina  preaching  station  the 
waUs  are  progressing." 

**  But  I  have  a  joyous  close  to  my 
letter.  It  is  my  happiness  to  tell  you 
that  the  Ambohipotsy  church  will  be 
opened  on  Tuesday,  tilie  17th  Novem- 
ber, the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister 
being  present.  I  have  placed  a  platform 
for  her  in  the  east  gallery,  and  am 
getting  a  canopy,  which  the  members 
of  the  Government  consider  necessary 
as  a  mark  of  respect ;  it  will  be  a 
great  day.  The  Ghovemment  have 
ordered  the  removal  of  all  the  toriiba 
which  encumber  the  ground  north  of  the 
church;  and  at  my  suggestion  an. 
avenue  of  trees  wDl  be  planted  towards 
the  entrance,  while  other  trees  will 
occupy  the  site  of  the  tombs,  so  as  to 
prevent  anyone  from  building ;  ninety 
trees   are  to  be  planted.    The  bodies 
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were  removed  on  Saturday  last.  The 
churcli  is  at  present  quite  dry ;  thongli 
ire  Haye  bad  rougli  winds  and  heayy 
storms. 

**  After   the   morning  service   the 


Prime  Minister  has  promised  to  dine 
with  the  missionaries  at  our  house. 
The  church  now  looks  very  nice,  and 
every  one  seems  delighted  with  its 
appearance." 


9.— NEED  OP  HELP.    EEV.  C.  JTTKBS,  OCT.  1. 

The  remarkable  extension  and  prosperity  with  which  Qoi  has 
blessed  the  Mission  cannot  but  add  seriously  to  the  responsibilities 
of  our  brethren,  and  to  the  duties  which  they  are  called  to  fulfil. 
They  are  anxious,  therefore,  that  their  number  shall  be  increased,  and 
tbe  Directors  also  desire  to  reinforce  the  Mission  as  soon  as  they  can 

find  BIGHT  ME2r. 


**  With  more  than  double  our  num- 
ber of  mancBuvring  Popish  priests 
here,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Directors  should  keep  up  our  nume- 
rical strength  in  the  capital,  even 
though  they  may  have  to  neglect,  for 
a  few  years,  some  of  the  more  distant 


churches  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  In 
addition  to  this,  without  additional 
help  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  mis- 
sionaries efficiently  to  carry  out  the 
important  suggestion  of  the  Directors, 
in  reference  to  a  Training  Seminary 
for  Native  teachers." 


ni.- 


"Ktairagastar — ^J,mlrojipotsj  CJurtJ.] 


SwVkkATj  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Ellis  proposed  that  four 
cbnrohes  should  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  former 
days.    It  was  planned  that  three  of  these  churches  should  be  of  stone  ; 
and  that   the   fourth,  which  was  in   the  cily,  should  be  erected  of 
wood.    The  project  has  been  but  slowly  realized,  so  numerous  are  the 
social  and  material  di£&culties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  formidable 
undertakings,  among  a  people  whose  civilization  does  not  stand  very 
high.    Two  years  ago  we  were  able  to  report  the  opening  of  the  first 
church  of  the  series  at  AicsATOKAKANaA,  and  presented  to  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  completed  building,  standing  in  its  open  court,  with  the 
people  waiting  for  admission.     The  Mail  which  reached  London  on  the 
18th  of  January,  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  opening  of  the  second 
in  the  series,  the  Church  at  Ambohipotsy.    The  occasion  was  one  of 
great  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  to  the  Christian  converts  and  to  their 
missionary  friends;   it  was    attended  by  many  manifestations  of  the 
increased  interest  in  the  Gospel,  which  has  been  awakened  among  all 
classes  in  the  community ;  and  we  give  full  extracts  from  the  important 
and  most  interesting  letters  written  by  the  brethren  on  the  occasion. 
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10.— PREPAEATIONS.    BEV,  R.  TOY,  DEC.  2ia),  1868: 


**  I  baye  now  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounoe  to  you  the  opening  of  the 
second  Memorial  Church,  which  took 
place  on  the  .17th  Noyeniber  last.  In 
the  week  preyiouswe  had  pulled  down 
our  old  chapel,  which  had  become 
scarcely  safe  on  account  of  its  having 
been  twi<$e  enlarged,  by  taking  away 
two  of  the  main  walls,  and  as  it  had 
become  very  unsightly,  and  blocked 
up  the  principal  road  from  the  town 
to  the  new  church,  it  was  thought 
best  to  pull  it  down  at  once,  so  that 
our  last  services  before  the  opening  of 
the  Memorial  Church  were  held  in  the 
open  air. 

**  Someweeksbeforelhadan  interview 
with  the  Pbihe  MonsrsB,  at  which  I 
askedhim  and  the  Queen  to  be  present 
when  the  Church  should  be  opened.  On 
the  following  day  but  one  he  sent 
me  word  that  they  had  decided  to 
come. 

^In  anticipation-of  this  Mr.  Pool  pre- 
pared special  places  for  them,  and  as 
no  one  must  sit  higher  than  the  Queen, 
it  was  necessary  to  accommodate  her 
Majesty  in  one  of  the  side  galleries. 

<*  The  road  fix)m  the  palace  had  been 


mended  by  the  x>eople,  and  several 
very  old  tombs,  which  concealed  the 
lower  part  of  tibe  Church  front,  were 
removed.  Some  four  years  ago  we 
wanted  to  remove  them,  but  it  seemed 
then  that  it  could  not  be  done  with* 
out  paying  a  good  sum  of  money. 
They  were  now  got  rid  of  simply  by 
an  application  from  myself  to  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  and  the  payment  of  a  dollcur 
and  a  half  subscription  to  help  to  buy 
red  cloth  to  wrap  the  dust  and  bones  ia. 
1  think  they  cost  the  Church  altogether 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  dollars. 
Had  we  bought  them  a^^year  or  two 
ago  we  should  probably  have  had  to 
pay  two  hundred. 

*  *  Along  the  edge  of  the  hillbetween 
the  Church  and  the  town,  and  extend* 
ing  on  one  side  along  the  front  of  the 
Church,  banana  trees  were  planted, 
which  gave  a  very  pretty  appearance 
to  that  part  of  the  hill.  These  are  to 
be  removed  when  the  rainy  season, 
sets  in,  and  an  avenue  of  Cape  lilao 
trees,  reaching  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
Church,  will  be  [planted  in  thair 
stead." 


11.— APPEAEANCB  OP  THE  CHTJECH.     THE  SAME. 

The  church  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  the  southern  eztremiij  of 
the  long  ridge  of  rock  upon  which  the  city  of  AirrAirAirABivo  stands.  As 
the  ridge  here  falls  away  on  three  sides-^east,  south,  and  west — the 
church,  with  ifs  handsome  and  lofty  spire,  is  a  most  conspicuous  object. 
The  people  are  delighted  with  its  appearance,  and  the  authorities  admit 
that  it  is  a  most  handsome  addition  to  the  structures  of  the  city. 


"  The  church  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  the  opening,  there 
not  being  bricks  sufficient  to  finish  the 
floor,  and  the  staircases  for  the 
north  gallery  are  yet  to  be  made ;  but 


the  mats  made  by  the  oongregfii(ao& 
covered  the  fLoor,  and  two  temporary 
staircases  were  got  ready  by  Mr.  Pool. 
BO  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  bein^ 
quite  finished.  The  walls  had  also  been 
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preyioiialy  thoroughly  w«ahed  and 
sczubbed,  and  the  wood  in  thereof  and 
fronts  of  the  gaUeziee  well  oiled,  eo  that 
it  looked  quite  dean  and  beautifiiL  The 
white  ceiling— the  first  of  the  kind  in 
Madagascar  —  shoving  between  the 
fine  dark  oiled  wood  of  the  rafters, 
the  light  stone  arches  supporting  the 
lofty  roof  in  the  centre,  and  the  ele- 
gant lectern  in  the  apse,  gave  a  fine 
appearance  to  the  inside  of  the  church. 
Being  situated  at  th.e  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  hill  on  which  Antanana- 
ziyo  is  built,  the  church  is  yisible  at 
an  ^TnTOfliiwA  distance,  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
oonspicuous  objects  to  be  seen  by 
stnuogers  approaching  the  capital  from 
the  coast  The  great  length  of  the 
building  is  broken  by  the  transept  on 
each  side,  and  its  northern  extremity 
is  beautified  with  its  lofty  and  grace- 
ful spire. 


^  The  finish  of  the  buildix^  is  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  yet  oom- 
pleted  in  Madagascar,  and  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  it  by  all  who  have  seen 
it  must  amply  repay  Mr.  Pool  for  all 
the  worry  and  anxiety  undergone 
during  three  years'  labour,  with  work- 
men whose  language  he  knew  nothing 
o£  when  he  commenced,  and  who  are 
none  the  less  conceited  of  their  abilities 
because  ignorant,  nor  independent  be- 
cause poor.  The  natiyes  greatly  ad- 
mire it,  and  my  own  congregation  feel 
not  a  little  proud  that  it  falls  to  their 
lot  to  worship  within  its  walls.  A 
written  acknowledgment  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Pool's  labours  has 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  Church 
and  congregation,  and  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Directors  has  been  sent 
to  me  this  eyening,  which  I  wiU  en- 
close with  a  translation." 


12.— OPBNma  8BEVI0ES.    THE  SAME. 

The  church  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  November  17th,  and,  for  the  first 
iime,  the  Sorereigii  of  Madagascar  joined  with  her  subjects  in  pubHc 
iroTship  in  one  of  the  buildings  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The 
Queen  evidently  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  her  people's  joy,  and  did 
not  let  slip  an  occasion  of  contributing  to  the  interest  of  the  service  itself, 
by  sending  her  own  Bible  for  pulpit  use.  The  Prime  Minister,  also,  it 
will  be  seen,  delivered  a  stirring  address. 


'^Itwasconsiderablypastnineo'clock 
when  the  missionaiies  met  the  Qusxv 
'On  hear  arrival  at  the  principal  en- 
trance north  of  the  building,  and  ac- 
companied her  and  the  leading  officers 
inside.  As  soon  as  her  Majesty  was 
fairly  seated,  the  mngers  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  set  apart  especially 
for  them,  and  immediately  afterwords 
all  the  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
people,  who  had  been  patiently 
waiting  outside  for  several  hours.  Por 


some  time  the  crush  was  terrible,  and, 
after  every  available  space  was  occu- 
pied, the  pressure  near  the  doors 
firom  the  crowd  outside  was  so  tre- 
mendous that  it  seemed  as  if  some 
serious  accident  must  result. 

When  at  length  silence  had  been 
obtained,  and  the  [National  An- 
them had  been  sung,  the  PaiME 
MiNiSTEB,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
paid  the  usual  Hasina  to  Ithe  Queen. 
Then  turning  to  the  congregation,  he 
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gave  a  short  address,  urging  them  to 
become  Christians  by  tmsting  in 
Christ,  and  accepting  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God.  He  told  them  that  by 
doing  so  they  were  not  worshipping 
the  forefathers  of  the  white  people. 
God  forbid  that  they  should,  do  that: 
*  What,"  he  said,  *  shall  I  despise 
Andrianampoinimerina  ?  Shall  I  de- 
spise Lehidama  ?  Shall  I  despise  Ba- 
bodonandrianampoinimerina  ?  Shall 
I  despise  Basoherimai^'aka  P  No,  it  is 
not  so,  but  we  worship  the  God  who 
created  us  ;  and  Christ  who  died  for 
our  guilt.*  He  closed  by  exhorting 
the  people  to  deaye  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

**The  regular  service  then  com- 
menced. I  read  a  short  paper  stating 
the  purpose  for  which  the  church  had 
been  built  and  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  late  Queen  for  securing  it  in 
perpetuity  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Malagasy  Christians 
associated  with  them.  Mr.  Sewell 
then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  ;  the 
son  of  the  Prime  Minister's  eldest 
sister  offered  prayer ;  Mr.  Briggs 
read  a  very  excellent  paper  on 
Church  Principles  ;  the  Natiye  Pastor 
of  the  Church  preached  from  the 
words,  'Blessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things,'  Ps.  Ixxii,  18.    Mr. 


Pearse  offered  prayer ;  and  Mr.  G, 
Cousins  then  preadiedamost  eloquent 
sermon,  riyetting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  congregation  to  its  dose,  not- 
withstanding  the  heat  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  unusual  length  of  the  ser- 
yice.  At  its  dose  Mr.  Street  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  the  National 
Anthem  was  again  sung,  and  the 
people,  after  saluting  the  Queen,  dis- 
persed. 

**  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Queen 
just  as  the  service  was  about  to  com- 
mence, having  noticed  my  Malagasy 
Bible  lying  upon  the  book -board,  and 
seeing  that  it  had  a  common  brown 
binding,  and  was  not  in  any  way 
improved  by  several  years'  constant 
use,  sent  down  her  own,  a  handsomely 
bound  one,  presented  to  her  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sodety,  and  requested  the 
preachers  to  use  it  instead  of  the  old 
one." 

**  It  was  generally  acknowledged,both 
by  the  natives^and  Eurox)eans,  that  the 
opening  had  been  a  great  success. 
The  presence  of  the  Queen  and  her 
highest  officers,  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  immense  number  of 
people  in  attendance,  and  the  exceeding 
excellence  of  the  sermons  preached ; 
all  combined  to  make  it  a  day  which 
will  not  readily  be  forgotten." 


13,— COMPLETION  OF  THE  APPEOACHES.    ME.  POOL. 

It  is  only  just  to  Mr.  Pool,  to  whose  earnestness,  skill,  and  genial 
temper  the  successfiil  erection  of  the  church  is  chiefly  due,  to  give  his 
view  of  its  effective  appearance  and  of  the  impression  which  it  has  made 
upon  the  people  at  large.  The  approaches  have  been  greatly  improved, 
but  are  yet  far  from  complete,  and  Mr.  Fool  describes  his  plans  for 
finishing  them  in  a  suitable  way. 

**  1  have  never  witnessed  so  much  cation,  and  daily,  during  that  week* 

astonishment  as  this  church  has  ex-  my  hand  was  warmly  pressed  by  mou 

cited.    Hundreds  came  to  look  at  it  and   women  of  influence,  who  were 

during  the  week  previous  to  its  dedi-  loud  in  their  expression  of  thanks — 
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among  them  were  the  remaining 
'wiTes  of  the  first  Badama.  The 
OoTemment  are  proud  to  have  such  a 
building — ^their  interest  in  the  matter 
was  seen  by  their  sending  some  eight 
hundred  men  to  remove  the  tombs  in 
the  front  of  the  church ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  were  yery  kind 
indeed  in  their  congratulations  on  the 
morning  of  the  opening.  I  reaUy  wish 
the  Directors  could  see  it ;  I  am  quite 
sore  of  their  verdict.  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  the  Church  of  England  Mission, 
was  greatly  surprised.  Mr.  Holding, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
^e  Qospel,  when  here,  admired  it; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the 
most  homelike  building  in  the  capital, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  island. 

"  In  addition  to  the  space  secured  by 
the  removal  of  the  tombs,  Mr.  Toy's 


congregation  have  taken  down  their 
old  sanctuary,  and  they  intend  re- 
moving his  head  preacher's  residence 
and  one  or  two  more  tombs,  so  as  to 
extend  the  space  to  the  small  market 
at  the  city  gate.  I  have  suggested  an 
avenue  of  lilacs  and  zahonas  (these  last 
are  evergreen)  extending  from  the 
churchyard  gates  to  the  market ;  and 
this  suggestion  is  likely  to  be  acted 
on.  The  length  will  be  about  two 
hundred  yards.  At  present  half  the 
distance  is  cleared;  but,  as  the  rains 
have  not  yet  commenced,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  trees  to  plant 
them  before  the  opening  day.  The  con- 
gregation, therefore,  purchased  a  large 
number  of  plantains  and  planted  them 
on  either  side  of  the  space ;  one  of  the 
largest  was  planted  near  the  gates  on 
either  side,  the  fruit  hanging  inwards.^ 


14.— THE  OHUECH  NEEDS  A  HAEMONTOM.  ME.  TOY. 


"  The  singing  which  had  been  well 
practised  for  some  days  beforehand, 
was  perhaps  the  best  that  had  been 
heard  in  Antananarivo.  All  the  tunes, 
including  three  anthems  from  Mr. 
Curwen's  tune  book,  were  English, 
and  I  believe,  were  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  the  x>eople.  The  singing  is 
our  great  difficulty.  The  natives,  by 
a  process  of  imitation  and  invention, 
succeed  in  making  cunous  tunes  and 
fitting  them  to  the  hymns  in  the 
hymn-book,  utterly  indifierent  as  to 
what  the  metre  may  be.  These  tunes 
aro  somes  rather  pretty,  but  often 
very  ludicrous,  and  always  fuU  of 
flourishes  and  rendered  with  the 
greatest  zest.  In  their  estimation  our 
plain  psalm  tunes  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  these.  One  of  the 
natives  said  at  a  meeting  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  all  wise  nations  had  their 
composers,  and  so  had  they,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  very  many  of  them 
verily  believe  that  they  are  superior  to 


the  white  people  in  this  respect,  and 
in  consequence  they  do  all  they  can  to 
frustrate  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
singing  in  our  congregations.  I  had 
hoped,  by  getting  them  to  sing  well 
the  English  tunes  at  the  opening,  they 
would  like  them  well  enough  to  keep 
to  them  in  future;  but  though  they 
seemed  then  highly  pleased  with  them, 
the  interest  appears  to  be  dying  out 
again.  Mr.  Pool  rendered  us  very 
great  help,  and  did  very  much  towards 
ensuring  our  success  by  presiding  at 
the  harmonium  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Andohalo  church.  If  I 
were  a  good  hand  at  begging,  I  would 
try  and  prevail  upon  some  generous- 
hearted  friend  and  lover  of  music  to 
present  us  with  a  doziation  of  £50 
towards  purchasing  a  good  harmo- 
nium, to  be  given  on  the  condition 
that  only  such  tunes  should  be  played 
upon  it  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the 
Missionary.  A  poor  harmonium,  how- 
ever, would  be  of  no  use." 
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15.— ADDEESS  FEOM  THE  CHTJECH  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 

We  close  these  extracts  from  our  letters  with  the  touching  and  grateful 
address  forwarded  to  the  Directors  and  friends  of  the  Society  by  the 
Church  and  congregation  over  which  Mr.  Toy  presides. 


"AwTANANABrVO.DEC.  Ist,  1868. 

''All ths  OH&iSTiAirs  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  the  Eey.  B.  Toy,  at 
Ahbohifotsy,  to  the  Christian  friends 
in  England.  We  rejoice  to  inform  you 
(our)  friends,  of  the  completion  of  the 
Stone  Chttroh  at  Ambohipots  y,  which 
has  been  made  by  you  for  us  to  worship 
Gk)d.  We  thank  God  exceedingly,  be- 
loved, on  account  of  His  haying  opened 
your  hearts  to  part  with  much  wealth 
whi(^  you  have  given  towards  finish- 
ing this  stone  church ;  for  you  have  had 
very  great  compassion  upon  us,  in  help- 
ing us,  through  yoiu:  love  to  God  and 
the  souls  of  men.  Therefore,  for  the  great 
favours  you  have  done  to  us,  we  thank 
you,  and  we  desire  exceedingly  that 
the  grace  of  God  and  every  spiritual 
blessing  may  rest  upon  you.  You  have 
also  done  us  great  assistance  by  send- 
ing us  our  friend  Mr.  Fool  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  this  church. 
He  has  done  all  in  his  power,  heedless 
of  fatigue,  on  account  of  his  love  to 
God  and  the  Christians  here  in  Mada- 
gascar. He  has  done  exceedingly 
well;  we  therefore  inform  you  (our) 
friends. 

**  The  word  of  God  is  now  fulfiUed 
amongst  us  which  says,  **The  grace 
of  GKmI,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  to  all  men.''  It  is  thus 
with  us  now,  through  God's  having 
heard  the  prayers  offered  by  you,  and 
your  having  sent  missionaries,  and  the 
Bible  to  be  preached  to  us.    On  the 


day  of  the  opening  of  the  Stone  Church 
at  Ambohipotsy  the  i>eople  who  are 
the  very  highest  in  rank  amongst  us 
to  the  very  lowest,  rejoiced  together, 
and  praised  Gbd  in  the  setting  apart 
of  the  house  to  God.    And  God,  who 
comforteth  those  who  are  cast  down, 
hath  now  gladdened  our  hearts  in  that 
our  others  and  mothers,  who  remained 
in  ignorance,  now  unite  with  us  in 
worship,  through  the  blessing  of  Qcd 
on  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  every  Sunday,  who  are 
leading  the   people  in  the  (way  of) 
righteousness.    The  greatness  of  our 
joy  urges   our  hearts   to  write  this 
letter,  that  it  may  be  present  before 
you,  instead  of  our  persons,  to  declare 
the  greatness  of  our  happiness  and  our 
thanks  to  you.     And  we  shall  not 
cease  to  remember  you,  when  we  look 
at  the  beautifdl  house  which  is  a  mo- 
nument of  your  love  to  us.    We  also 
pray  to  GK>d  that  you   may  have  a 
heart  to  love  our  companions  who  still 
remain  in  darkness  in  this  island  where 
we  dwell ;  and  that  you  may  love  them 
as  you  have  loved  us ;  for  the  things 
you  have  done  to  us  have  become  a 
good  lesson  to  us  all. 

'*And  we  desi&b   that  you  may 
live  long  in  peace,  say  your  friends, 
"  Rahohakoa,      I 
**  RAMAKAirraoA,  p^w»*- 
**  And  all  the  Christians  at 
Ambohipotsy." 
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Tv.—%i^tu\  for  ^ahpscar. 

ON  two  questionB  connected  with  tliia  prosperity  of  the  Mission,  the 
Directors  desire  to  address  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  a  few  earnest 
words.    An  advance  so  striking  as  that  with  which  God  has  blessed 
it  during  the  past  twelye  months,  cannot  take  place  without  giving  rise  to 
special  wants.    And  these  wants,  while  pressing  with  unusual  force, 
present  themselYes  in  the  usual  form  of  moket  and  hex. 

MonET  is  specially  needed  for  the  Mission  at  the  present  time  in  one 
direction,  that  of  aid  in  building  Chitbohes.  When,  in  1 862,  Mr,  Elus  firs^ 
suggested  the  erection  of  Memorial  Churches,  on  the  sites  consecrated  by 
the  deaths  of  the  martyrs,  it  was  believed  that  a  sum  of  £10,600  would 
suffice  to  build  four  such  churches,  and  the  sites  were  acquired  without 
difficulty  from  the  King.  At  Ahbatonakakga  was  the  first  prison  in 
which  they  had  been  confined.  In  the  trench,  under  the  hill  of  Ambo- 
HiPOTSY,  the  first  martyr,  Basai«A2ca,  was  speared.  Over  the  precipice  of 
AifPAVABTiTAyA,  and  within  sight  of  the  royal  palace  above  it,  on  the 
crest  of  the  city,  the  fourteen  martyrs  had  been  thrown.  On  the  high 
ground  of  EAnAVOHZTBA,  the  four  nobles  had  been  burned  alive. 

More  than  the  sum  desired  has  since  been  raised ;  the  Ftjxd  for  the 
Memorial  Churches  having,  at  the  close  of  1868,  received  altogether 
Xld,791.  Meanwhile  the  churches  have  been  steadily  advancing.  The 
church  at  Ambatonakakoa  was  opened  ou  March  22nd,  1867,  and  has  a 
crowded  congregation.  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Toy's  church  at  Ambohi- 
POTST  was  completed  in  November  last :  and  the  children's  church  at 
Paeavohitea  is  making  progress.  Apart  J&om  their  uses  as  places  of 
worship,  and  as  memorials  of  the  faithful  confessors  of  bygone  years,  these 
buildings  have  served  an  unexpected  purpose.  They  have  been  teachers 
of  civilization;  they  have  given  the  people  new  thoughts;  they  have 
produced  an  impression  of  the  stability,  the  resources,  and  the  large 
ideas  of  Christian  nations,  which  has  greatly  stimulated  the  Malagasy  in 
the  path  of  progress;  and  among  the  growing  congregations  in  the 
capital  they  have  awakened  the  desire  everywhere  to  worship  on  the 
Sabbath-day  in  large,  commodious,  and  handsome  buildings.  The  effect 
on  all  classes,  Christian  and  heathen,  has  been  very  healthful. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Directors  that  the  "FjjaD  already  raised  would 
suffice  to  secure  the  original  purpose ;  and  had  that  purpose  been  strictly 
earned  out,  it  would  probably  have  done  so.  But  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  Mission  has  produced  unexpected  demands,  and  enabled  the  Board 
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to  securo  the  end  in  a  more  complete  form  than  was  at  first  hoped  for. 
Under  the  recent  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  Precipice  Church  at 
AicPAMABiirAKA,  may  now  be  built  of  stone  instead  of  wood ;  and  the 
Native  congregation  have  petitioned  that  it  shall  be  so.  Other  congre- 
gations at  Ampaeibx  and  Andohalo  have  already  completed  large  and 
commodious  buildings.  Two  others  have  planned  the  same  improyement 
at  Akkadibbyaya  and  Ambohitaktely.  They  have  commenced  a  branch 
church  at  Fauabiyo.  And  now  a  I'ifth  Memorial  Church  is  desired  at 
FiADAKA,  a  suburban  yillage  on  the  south-west  of  the  city,  at  which  thirteen 
of  the  martyrs  were  stoned.  The  change  in  feeling  is  so  complete,  the 
congregations  are  so  large  and  so  willing,  the  opportunities  are  so  great, 
that  the  Directors,  while  they  rejoice  and  give  God  thanks,  are  loth  to 
delay  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  these  useful  schemes.  Almost 
everything  else  is  carried  out  by  the  people  themselves.  In  this  very 
work  of  chapel-building  they  are  doing  their  share.  The  Directors, 
therefore,  are  anxious  that  this  Fund  shall  be  so  enlarged  as  to  provide 
grants  in  aid  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  scheme.  They  have 
consented  to  erect  the  Precipice  Church  in  stone ;  and  to  aid  the  other 
work,  ON  coiTDinoN  that  the  necessary  funds  be  secured  without 
trenching  on  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society.  For  this  purpose  they  need 
an  additional  sum  of  Thuxe  xHoirsAin)  fou^tdb.  It  is  not  large ;  the  amount 
already  expended  has  gone  far,  and  has  done  great  good ;  and  they  feel 
sure  that  stiU  greater  benefit  may  be  secured  by  the  measure  now 
planned.  A  few  friends  have  already  contributed  a  portion  of  this 
amount ;  and  the  Directors  have  been  specially  cheered  by  two  dona- 
tions of  £300  and  £100  to  the  same  fund.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  venture  to  lay  this  appeal  before  their  friends,  and  to  press  for 
an  early  and  prompt  realization  of  their  scheme. 

They  are  also  anxious  for  two  or  three  good  hex.  They  are  anxious 
to  secure  a  competent  and  devoted  medical  missionaey,  to  reside  in  the 
country  districts,  and  at  a  new  centre  of  missionary  operations.  They  hope 
also  to  obtain  one  or  two  exfebieitced  fastobs,  still  young  men,  whose 
ministerial  life  has  fitted  them  at  once  to  deal  with  the  claims  and  needs 
of  these  rapidly  growing  Christian  communities.  Few  places  in  the 
world  can  present  to  a  devoted  mind  nobler  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

May  that  Spirit  of  God,  who  said  of  old,  ''  Sefabate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  unto  the  work  whereto  I  have  called  them,"  Himself  appoint,  select, 
and  endow  the  men  to  whom,  with  our  brethren  in  the  field,  the  conversion 
and  building  up  of  this  young  nation  may  be  committed,  to  their  lasting^ 
benefit  and  to  His  praise. 
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■Sotts  0f  %  Pont|  u)i  (gjftratts. 


1.— The  Eev.  M.  A.  Sherrixg  loft  England,  on  his  retnm  to  Benares,  North 
India,  per  overland  route,  on  the  7th  of  January. 

2.— The  "  JoH3T  Williams." — On  the  21  at  of  January  news  was  received  of 
the  progress  of  the  Missionary  ship  as  far  as  the  line,  which  she  reached  on  the 
19th  December.  Bough  weather  was  encountered  oflf  the  coast  of  Spain,  but 
the  voyage,  on  the  whole,  had  been  safe  and  pleasant.  The  passengers  and 
crew  were  well,  and  the  health  of  Mr.  Drummond  had  much  improved. 
Extracts  from  the  captain's  letter  will  be  given  next  month. 

3.— Missionaries'  Knowledge  of  Missions.— 

"But  vou   may  say,    *You  have     never  forget.      We  heard   all  their 


you  may  say, 
come  to  tell  us  about  India,  how  do 
you  know  your  facts  are  correct  ? ' 
I  met  a  man  the  other  day  at  a  dinner 
party,  a  man  who  had  been  in  India, 
and  who  told  me  the  missionaries  there 
had  done  nothing.  Now,  those  myste- 
rious men  are  always  turning  up;  men 
who  have  been  in  India,  and  who  tell 
you  missionaries  have  done  nothing. 
I  have  often  met  this  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Well,  in  order  to 
ascertain  all  we  could.  Dr.  Watson 
and  myself  put  ourselves  in  com- 
munication with  men  of  all  classes 
and  first  of  all  with  missionaries.  And 
with  reference  to  the  missionaries,  I 
will  TyiMi^fA^iTi  this,  that  they  know 
more  of  India,  that  their  knowledge  is 
more  coxTect,and  their  accounts  more 
lair  regarding  India,  than  you  can  get 
from  any  other  source.  But  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  missionaries.  We 
had  letters,  I  need  not  say,  from 
Government,  which  gave  us  access  to 
many  floorces  of  information  among 
civilians — ^menwho  had  long  been  in 
the  country,  men  who  had  intelligence 
and  knowledge.  We  did  not  confine 
ourselves  to  Ghristiaos,  but  went  to 
natives  also.  We  had  access  to  what 
1  may  call  the  representative  men, 
and  the  kindness  and  courtesy  we  met 
with  from  these  gentlemen    I  shall 


opinions  frankly  and  fully.  We  did 
more  than  that;  we  called  two  great 
meetings,  one  at  Madras,  the  other  at 
Calcutta.  They  were  attended  by  the 
first  men'in  the  country:  in  Calcutta, 
by  the  Viceroy,  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  all 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  same 
in  Madras.  We  asked  missionaries  of 
all  denominations  to  come  upon  the 
platform  and  read  a  vidmua  of  their 
work;  what  they  had  done,  each  in 
their  own  department,  what  the  Bap- 
tists had  done,  what  the  Independents 
had  done,  what  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  had  done,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk)spel,  the 
Free  Church,  and  so  on.  And  upon 
the  platform  in  Madras  and  Calcutta 
I  stated  this,  that  one  great  roason 
why  we  requested  the  meetings  was, 
that  after  we  had  laboured  and 
worked,  and  thought  we  had  a 
thorough  imderstanding  of  the  state  of 
matters,  some  man,  knowing  no  more 
about  it  than  a  European  who  had 
been  in  India,  might  pass  the  claret 
at  table,  and  say,  'I  assure  you, 
missionaries  are  doing  nothing:  I 
know  all  about  it.'  Yet  this  man  might 
not  know,  perhaps,  a  single  Mission  in 
the  parish  in  which  he  lived.  I  said 
that  in  the    presence    of  editors  of 
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European  papers  in  India ;  in  the  pre- 
sence of  editors  of  Natiye  papers ;  in 
the  presence  of  intelligent  Hindoos;  in 
a  meeting  as  crowded  as  this,  we 
asked  those  reports,  and  challenged 
contradiction  on  the  spot.  We  chal- 
lenged it  in  Madras  and  Calcutta ;  and 
if  the  missionaries  were  not  true,  we 
wished  tohaye  that  contradiction  there, 
if  we  could  have  it.  We  did  not  go  to 
India  to  get  up  a  fine  story ;  we  did 
not  go  to  gather  facts  only  agreeable 
to  ourselves,  and  put  them  aside.  In 
God's  name  we  wished  to  know  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ;  and  could  we  do  more 
than  I  have  mentioned  to  find  out  the 
facts.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  a 
very  hard  thing,  after  we  have  gone, 
not  to  one  spot,  not  to  a  ciyilian  who 
has  stuck  in  one  spot,  not  to  a  mission- 
ary who  is  stuck  in  one  spot;  but  after 
we  have  gone  through:  all  the  Presi- 
dencies, and  met  with  a  great  many 
missionaries  and  other  people,  trying 
to  find  out  the  real  i^cts,  and  after. 


too,  we    have    called  meetings  and 
challenged  contradiction^  that  all  this 
should  be  put  aside  as  nothing,   as 
the  mere  talk  of  ministers  ?    Ask  the 
man  who  says  that  Missions  in  India 
have  done  nothing,  what  Mission  sta- 
tion he  eyer  yisited  ?    Ask  him  if  he 
oyer  spent  an  hour  in  his  life  trying 
to  understand  Missions.       Ask  hixn. 
what  interest  he  takes  in,  or   what 
knowledge    he    has  of,    Missions  at 
home.     Tou  will  inyaziably  find  that 
the  man  who  lives   in  Glasgow  and 
talks  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated, 
concerning   Missions  abroad,  is  just 
as  ignorant  about  them  as  a  man  at 
Calcutta  is  of  what  the  Pree  Church 
or  the  United  Presbyterian  Churchy 
or  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  are  doing  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  in  Glasgow. 
This,  then,  in  answer  to  the  heckling 
question,  *  What  have  you  done  to 
ascertain  facts,  and  on  what  ground 
do  you  ask  us  to  have  any  confidence 
in  you.'  " — Bev.  Dr.  K.  Madeod. 


4. — ^ElTUALiSM  AND  MISSIONS. — ''  In  my  wanderings  in  India  I  have  looked 
with  pity,  with  something  akin  to  contempt,  on  the  superstition  of  the  poor 
Hindoos ;  and  now,  on  my  return  to  my  own  natiye  land,  I  regret  to  see  in 
Christian  England  similar  rank  superstition  arising  amongst  us.  It  miay  befit, 
perhaps,  a  benighted  idolater  to  hang  the  tatters  of  human  raiment  upon  a 
bush  to  pacify  a  jungle  demon ;  but  I  say  it  ill  becomes  a  Christian  shepherd  to 
approach  the  God  of  the  burning  bush  of  Horeb  with  this  bravery  of  stole  and 
chasuble,  with  those  hues  of  crimson,  violet,  and  purple.  I  say  that  he  shotdd 
remember  that  this  is  holy  ground,  and  that  he  should  put  his  very  shoes  from 
off  his  feet  as  he  treads  upon  it.  A  Bitualistic  Church  can  never  war  effectually 
with  idolatry.  The  Portuguese  have  tried  it,  and  we  all  know  the  result* 
They  made  many  proselytes,  but  few  Christians.  They  only  substituted  one 
set  of  idols  for  another.  They  did  not  get  rid  of  caste ;  they  rivetted  its  chains ; 
they  sanctified  it ;  and  how  can  we  hope  to  preserve  the  missionary  usefulness 
of  our  Church  in  the  world,  if  we  onoe  admit  this  evil  leaven  into  her  worship  ? 
If,  then,  you  are  earnest  in  loving  your  Church,  not  beoause  it  is  an  ecclesiastical 
system,  but'  beoause  it  contains  a  faith;  if  you  love  it  because  you  feel  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  it,  and  a  mission  in  it;  if,  in  short,  you  feel  that  you 
belong  to  a  Missionary  Church,  get  rid  of  these  ritualistio  tendeacies**' — The 
laU  Mc^'Otneral  Sir  Herbert  Edwardee. 
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80 
S 
6 
5 
A 
3 
3 


5 

10 


lovsoir  AXD  m  TicDrirr. 

A1nu7  Chapel  .^....^,..,...^....^............ 

&.n«?rr«7  

Be  xlc7  Heath -... 

Biihopogate  Chapel ^..........m... 

Blackheoth ^.. 

Snntford :  Boston  Boad 

Cambenvell   m..............«m.... 

CamlMirell  Nev  Hoad  ^ 

Cambridfe  Heath :  United  Commani<m  , 
City  Bood  ......................^....... 

Clapton  .^ 

Clapham t 

Claiemont  C3iai)el 

CliAon  Chapel,  J^eckham  .....«.m.. 

CnTen  Hill  Chapel  ...«. 

Croydon :  South  End 

Edling ^ «.. 

Edmonton  ^ 

Forust  llill :  Queen's  Road  .^ 

United  Communion 

Greenvioh  Road  

H^.<court  Chapel,  Canonburj 

Hiffhgate 

IloUovay  Chapel  ....^....^ 

Uorbory  Qiapel  

Ilorselfdown  :  Union  Chapel 

Kenida^n^ 

Kinj;stcati....M.... • 

Latimer  Chapel 

Lewi-Uiani:  Union  Chapel 

Loufcbborough  Park  ••• 

Lover  Clapton 

Mertun    •............•■•.••M««*»M«»>»«*< 

Uiddleton  Bood  

Xew  Collecc  Chapel 

Norland  Chapel,  Nottmg  HiU 

Offord  Boad 

Paddington  Chapel .m*. 

Pirfc  Chapel,  Camden  Town............ 

ppekham  ttye    .......^ » 

Bobert  Street.^ , 

Sutherland  Chapel  .». 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 

St.  Maiy  Cray  

Tulmer^s  Square   

Tr/ti>Qham  High  Cross  

Trinitr  Chapel,  Poplar  

Wansieed   ......................... 

Wandnrorth 

WAlthamstov :  Wood  Street  

Trinity  Chapel  ., 

'^nith  House 

W.  C.  Oellibrand,  Stq 

Rer.J.  JefliBzaon  ....................... 

CotnmT  AMD  jLbkoao. 

AdHngton M    0 

Alrton «... 0 

•^^o?er •..MM......    7 

Atbetsloue.... ...... .................M........M...    i 

Bomiley 1 

Baangtoke:  London  Street «...    1 

^^  ■  ntiupstead........— ...........  ...«»>..«...»..    2 

Binglejr  1 

BinUngham:  Cyizf^sLaaa  .............m...  15 

Edfbasion.. S4 

EtjUagtea 1 

Meaeley  BoaA  M...t.........    8 

Saltlcy   S 

Small  Heath  Ohapd  ......    1 

Biahojj'sStoitrotd. <»..............  fO 

5^x*Pool  9 

|^:lUwdd«yMNet ....................   S 

*«*»  Spt..........................................    0 


£  s.  d. 

5  \2  11 
S  6  0 
2    0    S 

5  0    0 
16  18  11 

2    2    0 
22    2 
2    2 

6  11 
8  12 

25    0 

87  15 

14  12 

2    0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

2 


25    8 
7    8 


0 
0 
8 
8 

0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


8 

1 

7 

10 


^••*aee 


I 
0 

2  10 
20    0 

8    2 

1  10 
10  16    8 

5    0    0 

10  10    0 

8    0    0 

10    4  10 

0    8 

2    0 

8    0 

0    0 

16  10    3 

3  18    6 

4  10    6 

2  8 
0 
8 
8 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
7 
0 
5 


8 
2 
5 
2 

10 
4 
5 
3 
9 

21 
7 
0 


0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
5 
9 
4 
0 
0 


17  0 

12  0 

7  6 

8  6 
19  9 
14  6 


18 
0 
0 

12 

14 
4 
8 

10 
0 
7 
6 
1 

18 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
0 


Bmdfoid:  Lister  Hills 

College  Chapel  

Keighlcy 

Qreenfield  Chapel 

Horton  Lano 

Salem  Chapel 

Braunton , ^..m 

Bridgewater 

Bridport ^ 

Brighton :  Clifton  Road  Chapel  

Buckingham 

Bnntingford  

BuxnlBy:  Betheada  Chapel  

Salem  Chapel 

"WcRtgate  Chapel  

Neluon.  Hope  Chapel  m« 

Bury  8t.  Edmunds :  Northgntc  Street ... 

Whiting  Street 

Bury:  Bethel  Chapel .* 

Calne  

Cambridge 

Capetown   

Carlisle  :  Charlotte  atrcet  Chapel  

Castle  Hedingham  

dnddingloy :  Broad  Oak  Chapel 

Chorley:  St.  George's  Street  

Qiiton:  Hope  Chapel. 

Cockermouth .,,., 

Colchester  :  Lion  Walk  Church  

Hoad  Oate  Chapel  

Corfe  Castle   

Coventry:  West  Orchard  

Cranbrook 

Curry  Rivcl  

Dartmouth     ., 

Darwen  :  Belgravc  Chapel    

Dean. 

Debcnham 

Dorking  

Dorchester 

Earlsheaton 

EUand 

ElBwick  

Falmouth   

Folkestone 

Fordingbridge  

FoTant 

Fromc:  Rook  Lane 

Otnnersal. 

Qraresend  :  A  Thank-offering 

Great  Kvendon 

Greenock  :  George  Square  Chapel 

Guernsey:  Eldad  Chapel 

Onlldfcfti   

Halifax:  Bromley  Lane... 

Hales  Owen ., 

Hartlepool 

Hartlepool  West  

Haslingden. 

Haverhill :  Market  HUl „ 

Heme  Bay 

Hnddersfiold :  Ramsdcn  Street    

Ilighfleld  Chapel 

Hull :  Albion  Chapel 

Hope  (Hiapcl 

^Mwleh :  »t.  Kichola^  Street   

Key  worth  m.... » 

Kirkbam....... «. 

Lancaster  

Launceston  (Cornwall) 

Leamington:  Holly  walk    

Leftii:  Qhma  Street  Chapel 

Lewes 

Lincoln  

Llrerpool :   Great  George  Street 

Welsh  Chapel,    Ketherfield 
Road  South    


£  i.  d. 

8  10  0 
4  0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8 


3 
2 
12 
8 
1 
4 
2 
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2  11 

0  15 

1  9 

3  0 

4  10 
0  12 

2  0 


2 
2 
1 
5 

4 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
6 
9 
8 

S 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
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1 
2 
5 
0 
9 
1 
4  16 

1  0 

2  14 

3  5 

4  1 
10  0 

1  10 

0  12 

5  0 

1  13 

0  16 

1  4 

3  8 

0  12 

1  5 

6  1 
1  10 
1  8 

0  10 

1  10  0 

4  10  0 

4  0 
1  1 

0  15  6 

1  18  6 
3  0 
3  0 

1  14 

3  5 

5  0 

5  0 

2  17 

1  0 

2  0 
1  18 
1  0 
1  10 
1  10 

7  10 

8  0 

10  0 

4  12 
4  4 

0  10 

1  10 
7  10 
1  18 

3  2 

11  12 

4  4 

6  17 
20  14 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
8 
7 


1  10  0 
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Liverpool:  Crcecent  and  Norwood  ChpU. 

Wavertree  ChapeL - 

Toxtcth  Cbapel 

Long  ITelford   

Long  Sutton 

Lowestoft   

Manchester:  Orosrenor  Street  

lir.  £.  C.  Stoctton; 

Clieadle,  near.......^ 

Market  Harborough  

Market  Weighton 

Melboum   

Montrose,  for  1867    

Ditto,  for  1888 

Morpeth 

Newark   

Newcastle :  West  (Dayton  Street 

Newport,  Mon.,  Dock  Street 

New  Brompton 

New  Mills  

Northallerton    , 

Northampton  United  Communion 

North  Shields :  St.  Andrews  Chapel 

Norwich :  Chapel  in  Field ». 

Princes  Street 

Oakhill 

Oldham  United  Communion 

Ongar , 

Ormskirk 

Ossett  Green 

Oundle 

Fateley  Bridge 

Plymouth:  rrorloy  (^apel   

Sherwell  Church  .... 

Union  Chapel    .. 

Poeklington  

Portland 

Portsea 

Poylo   

Qumta:  Chirk 

Ril>on  

Bomsey :  Abbey  Chapel 

Ross 

Koyston 

Runcorn 

l?yton-on-Tyne 

hale 

Sawston 


3 
4 
4 
5 
S 
8 


s«**a««**«a« 


£    $.  d. 

26    0    3 
11    1 

4    4 

1  10 

1  16 

4  II 
18  10 

0  10 

5  15 

0  12    9 
110 

3 
9 
0 
6 
0 
3 
3  10 

1  0 
3  7 
1    0 

8  8 

3  10 

6  5 

4  0 
6    9 

4  6 
1  13  6 
3  6  6 
3  0  0 
1    0 

0  13 

1  1 

9  7 
3    0 

0  13    6 

10  0 

5  5 

1  18 
1  0 
1  3 
3  16 
1    3 

6  5 
1  13  6 
15  6 
3  10  0 
3    5    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 

4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


•••••••••• 


Scarborough :  Old  Meeting  .... 

Khecmess :  Bethel  Chapel 

Sheffield :  Tabernacle  Chapel  . 

Queen  Street 

fflurewsbnry,  Abbey  Foregate,  Unit.  Com. 

Sidbury  - 

Sidmouth 

„        F.  Orundy,  Esq 

Skipton-in-Crayen  

Smethwid 

South  Molton   

South  Pethcrton  

Southport:  Chapel  Street  Chapel 

West  End... 

Stamford 

Stourbridge 

Stowmaiket  

Stroud:  Bedford  Street 

Stubbins 

Sunderland 

Taunton :  Paul's  Meeting 

North  Street 

Thame 

Thatcham 

Therfleld. 

Tisbury  

Torquay:  Abbey  Road   

Tutbury 

Upminster 

Uppingham   

Uttoxeter  

Uxbridgo:  Old  Meeting....... 

Wakefield :  Zion  Chapel 

Warwick 

Wattisfield 

West  Melton 

Weston-super-Mare m. 

WeymouUi:  Qloucester  Street 

Whitcharen  

Whltstablc 

Wincanton 

Wolverhampton :  Queen  Street  Oiapel... 

Woodbridge :  Beaumont  Chapel 

Woodhouae,  near  Sheffield 

Worcester 

Wotton-under-Edge 

Wrexham :  Chester  Street  Chapd 

Yarmouth « 


£  ff.^. 


3 
3 
3 

5 
9 


0 
0 
5 

0 
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0  10 

1  13 
I  0 
1  10 

3  3 
1  10 
1  10 

10    0 
6    0 

4  15 
1    1 


O 
O 
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0 
0 

o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1  10    4 

1  2  10 
3  15    4 

0  13 

3  3 

2  3 
2  15    6 

2  1    B 

4  0 

1  10 
4    3 

0  17 

3  10 

1  16 

4  0 
0 


3 

5 
2 
9 
9 
18 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
0 


3 
O 
0 


3 

1 

10 

1 


0 
0 
5 


0  16 
9  1 
4  11 
6  11 
G    9 


0 
0 

6 
0 
4 
4 
0 
5 
b 
0 

a 

3 
0 
3 

0 
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VII.— CrnitrihtM. 


LONDON. 


Fr<m  llih  Demnber,  1868,  to  Uth  January,  1869. 

Gn»/limRaa.  MlMion  School 


B.   O.,    for 
ChnnlMM  . 


MM  900   0   0 


S.  M.B. M 100    0 

Oa  0*    T*        •••■•••«•••••••••••• 


MOO 


60    0    0 


MlMBtmtlMfS   ••••..M*. ..»•    fll    0   0 


G.  A.  Wwtani,  Etq.**M MOO 

O.JLWwlini,BMi.  M....(A)  l.t    0 

Mark  Mills,  Bki.,  for  Britbh 

lodte 10   0    • 


WIIHaiB  BwinMOW,  Bm|*  •■••    10   0   0 
▲  rtlsoil  to  ForricB  MladoM 
A  SoBlor  CUss  Tmd 
Jrasa  X^srys,  BsQ,   ••••■• 


»   0   0 


M..M        »     0     0 


S    0    0 


&M.  lBiiMiaor7ofad«portod 
Mood,  for  1M7 9    9   0 


AmaK 

A.  B.  HolMoa.  Baq.'  •• 
Ditto    for  MaufM( 

AiiOD7Boaa...«a 

Mr.  J. 


9    0  0 

1    1  0 

1    1  0 

1    0  0 

0  10  0 


Tooaf  M«B^  AoxBUry. 
Mr.T.D.Firl«« 1    1 


BladcMoth.   J.  Paanoa.  Bki.     9  10   0 

B<tnmohRoadOomortifaliimai 
ChurdL   OonttllMtloai....     4    0   0 

AiMm.  IHaltarChapoL  Cba- 
trlbntloM M    M  19   0 

BdgwareKead.  THattyCkpL 
Joba  OanllA,  Biq IM   0   0 

Fmrimgdm  Bibl*  CUm  m..     0   9   0 


Hare  Cowrt  CKapH,   Yom« 
Mao's  AnaiUarj 

HiifitgaU  AmKiliary,  OobM- 
botUns... - 


1  19    « 


M    8    6 


It  18    0 


Park  Cheg^  CmmIm  Tomn. 
OimtilbtttlOM 67  18  11 


SegemFa  Part  Ck«9«l.   Oon- 
tribatloos. • 9  I&    § 

St.  Jb*R*t  irood  ckoftl.  OoB- 
tvlbatioas ft   9   0 

Murrev Ckaptl.  Ooatrlbatfons  M   8  II 

Sutum.   MrkB.Hm 0   ft   0 

Upper  CiMtoik.   The  Misats 
WUmj MOO 

Wamtl*worAAn»itit0jf.  Con- 
triimUoM 91  10   • 


(Fmrth9r  CotUnbuUcm  vnwutidQhljf  pottponed,) 

It  i»  Ttqwded  that  aU  remUUmcH  of  CordrxMions  he  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobebt 
BOBIKSOK,  ffome  Secretary y  MiaHon  Houae,  BUmfidd  Street^  London,  E.C, ;  and 
thaJty  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  full  particulars 
of  the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


THE 
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AND 
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MARCH,   1869. 

(Keorge  jFox,  anUtfie  IntoatU  1EigI)t. 

•    ,  '      .      •   .'  '        .  ,/    .     .  • 

T 

r  •  ■  .  :  i    . 

ItlTsnciSH  fdrmed  the  whole  character  of  George  Fox ;  ^it  penetrated 
his  intellect';  it  pervaded  his  spirit ;  it  was  the  soul  of  his  religion 
and  the  mainspring  of  his'  moi-ality*;  it  inspired  him.  with  the  love  of 
solitude  and  the  love  of  nature.  To  get  away  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  commdue  with'  himself  and  with  God,  amidst  the-  solitudes  of 
creation,  became  his*  chief  delighti  Not  that  when  he  speaks  of 
wandering  iii  ^  fields  and  orchards,  and  of  getting  into  the  depths 
of  forests  and  the  hollows  of  trees,  it  was  with  a  poet's  perception 
of  Nature's  mysteries.  He  .rather  wished,  whilst  away  from  the 
noisy  world,  in  the  deep  silence  of  a  summer's  noon  or  a  winter's 
night,  to  open  his  inmost  self  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  uncover  the  hidden 
harp  that  an  invisible  finger  might  touch  the  strings,  to  walk  in  an 
inward  lights  to  enjoy  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  to  receive  revelations  of 
truth  and  love  from  those  realms  where  they  everlastingly  reign.  George 
Fox  often  deluded  himself,  and  mistook  for  the  Divine  what  was  merely 
human  ;  but  that  the  Holy  Ghost  wrought  within  his  heart  in  a  powerful 
manner,  who  can  doubt  1  His  errors  were  often  the  shadows  of  ever- 
lasting verities ;  some  of  his  aberrations  came  from  noble,  self-denying 
impulses ;  and  with  res])ect  to  him  it  might  be  aptly  said,  ''And  e'en  the 
light  that  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven."  What  his  doctrine  of 
the  inward  light  was  will  presently  appear ;  in  the  meanwhile  we 
remark  that  there  were  certain  forms  of  religious  practice  and  sentiment 
against  which  this  doctrine  was  a  reaction. 

Ceremonialism  in  worship,  ritualism  in  cathedrals  and  parish  churches, 
had,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1643,  been  carried  to  a 
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great  extent.  It  is  worth  observing  that  it  had  not  reached  the  excesses 
which  have  been  inritnessed  in  onr  own  times.  Archbishop  Land  had  not 
attempted  to  introduce  the  ceremonies,  the  vestments,  and  the  ornaments 
now  to  be  seen  in  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  English  Establish- 
ment. But  fondness  for  show  in  Divine  service,  contention  about 
rubrics,  and  Bomanist  sympathies  in  sacramentarian  doctrines  and  rites, 
had  become  characteristic  of  the  Anglican  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  midst  ot 
this  excitement,  Fox  was  born.  He  beheld  the  signs  of  it  in  his  child- 
hood ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  he  felt  more  and  more  that  anxiety  respecting 
forms  produces  formalism  ;  that  superstitious  regard  for  what  is  outward 
is  destructive  of  what  is  inward  in  Christianity ;  and  that  a  ceremonial 
system  is  opposed  to  our  Lord's  doctrine.  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'' 

Narrow  views  of  Divine  teaching  existed  and  prevailed  amongst 
another  class  of  persons.  The  Anglicans  had  made  much  of  tradition,  of 
Church  councils,  of  Church  fathers ;  the  Puritans,  on  the  other  baud, 
had,  upon  seeing  this,  been  driven  to  make  the  Scriptures  the  exclusive 
standard  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  No  doubt  the  Puritans  were 
right,  on  the  whole,  as  it  regards  this  position  of  theirs.  But  they  some- 
times spoke  very  unadvisedly  on  the  subject.  They  said  nothing  ought 
to  be  done  without  a  Scripture  wairant.  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin.  That  which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  "Word  of  God  is  not  of  faith." 
"  Then,"  rejoined  their  opponents,  "  to  take  up  a  straw  without  warrant 
from  the  Word  of  God  is  sin."  With  logical  consistency,  as  honest  as  it 
was  simple,  they  admitted, — "  the  sentence  of  the  Apostle  reacheth  even 
to  the  taking  up  a  straw." 

This  is  to  shut  up  all  Divine  teaching  whatsoever  within  the  covers  of 
one  Book.  This  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  Divine  teachiug  of  mankind 
through  reason,  through  conscience,  through  Providence,  through  expe- 
rience. This  is  to  contradict  the  Bible — ''there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."  "  The 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  Ideas  of  the  limitation  of  God's 
teaching  produced  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  Fox,  as,  we  think,  they  must, 
in  every  mind  which  possesses  just  views  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
human  faculties,  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  whole  world,  and  of 
the  Divine  presence  with  all  human  creatures.  f'For  we  are  His 
offspring."     "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

IL 

Some  phases  of  error  are  common  in  connection  with  Fox's  favourite 
idea.  One  mistake  is,  that  anything  in  man  can  supersede  Scripture. 
We  do  not  know  that  Fox  anywhere  says  that  the  inward  light  can  take 
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the  place  of  Scripture,  dLstinctly ;  but  he  ofteu  speaks  of  Scripture  in 
ways  which  imply  it.  For  example,  he  says  of  the  Scriptures,  **  that 
they  are  not  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  not  the  Gospel."  But 
he  speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  inward  light.  "  It  is/'  he 
says,  ''the  law,  the  power,  the  image  of  God ;  the  covenant ;  a  guide  and 
leader ;  that  which  gives  forth  the  Scriptures ;  that  which  confers  an 
understanding  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  a  sight  and  sense  of  inward 
mysteries,  and  victory  over  sin."  How  far  some  of  these  sentences  are 
susceptible  of  a  true  interpretation  we  shall  notice  presently.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  notice  that  they  seem  to  countenance  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  light  already  in  the  soul,  which  may,  in  some  cases,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other  revelation.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Scripture  implies  the  necessity  of  Scripture  ;  that  the  written  revela- 
tion supposes  the  necessity  of  a  written  revelation  ;  and  that  observation 
and  experience  prove  that  where  the  Scriptures  are  not,  the  inward  light 
ean  never  effect  that  which  in  the  above-cited  passages  is  ascribed  to  it. 

Another  mistake  is,  that  anything  in  the  human  mind  can  be  a  test 
and  standard  of  Divine  Revelation.  There  must  be  an  ultimate  and 
anpreme  authority  for  religious  faith.  Where  is  it  ?  Bomanists  say  in 
the  Church ;  Fox  says  in  the  inward  light.  "  It  is  a  witness,  and  a  true 
touchstone  which  trietb  all  things."  Famous  teachers  in  the  present  day, 
walking  in  some  of  the  paths  pursued  by  the  great  Quaker,  maintain 
that  the  decisive  authority  is  in  the  spiritual  reason  of  men,  in  the  verifying 
fiumlty.  We  know  a  great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides  and  it  is  im 
possible  to  go  into  the  subject  here ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
varieties  of  human  opinion,  the  differences  of  the  inward  light  in  diffe- 
rent cases  (witness  the  contradictions  between  Quakers  and  modem 
philosophers),  are  difficulties  insuperable ;  and  we  are  driven,  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  to  the  Scripture,  as  the  final  court  of  appeal.  And 
after  all,  Scripture,  in  the  estimation  of  the  vast  majority  of  Christians, 
is  plain  and  distinct  in  its  utterances  of  fundamental  doctiines  and 
primary  precepts.  The  inward  light,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  the  test  of 
Scripture.  Scripture  is  the  test  of  what  professes  to  be  in  any  individual 
case  the  inward  light. 

A  further  mistake  is,  to  suppose  that  anything  of  this  sort  becomes  a 
supplement  to  the  truths  or  doctrines  of  Scripture.  Distinctly,  Fox  says, 
"  ihe  inward  light  reveals  mysteriea"  He  speaks  of  many  mysteries  re- 
vealed to  him,  revealed  ^*  without  Scripture,  or  man's  aid."  This  manifestly 
opens  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  delusion.  If  revelation,  properly  speaking, 
)m8  not  ceased,  how  are  we  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  Divine 
revelation  1  New  revelations  made  to  prophets  and  apostles  were  attested 
as  Divine  by  their  credentials.  They  spake  with  authority,  because  they 
oonld  do  mighty  works.  The  revelations  of  the  New  Testament  are 
warranted  by  the  deeds,  the  characters,  and  the  words  of  Jesus,  and 
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those  whom  He  commissioned  in  His  name.  Sach  deeds,  characters, 
and  words  do  not  belong  to  men  now.  Nobody  now  possesses  any  valid 
credentials  of  revelation.  What  Fox  calls  mysteries  revealed  to  him 
are  (with  all  respect  to  so  good  a  man,  be  it  said)  only  tniths  already 
taught  in  Scripture,  or  imaginative  representations,  some  very  beautiful, 
of  primary  beliefs,  held  by  all  spiritual  Christians ;  or  extravagant 
outbursts  of  prejudice  against  certain  men  and  things  disliked  by  him  ; 
or  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  impulses,  which  were  as  the  chaff  to  the 
wheat,  in  the  life  and  history  of  this  extraordinary  person.  Of  modem 
revelatioas  of  prophecy,  and  the  like,  claimed  by  certain  individuals 
in  our  own  time,  we  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak. 

III. 

Respecting  aspects  of  truth  presented  in  the  notion  under  review,  we 
remark  that  reason  may,  in  •&  certain  sense,  be  described  as  an  inward  and 
divine  light.     "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  giveth  him  understanding."     A  part  of  what  Fox  and  others 
have  attributed  to  their  favourite  principle  really  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of   man — ^his  memory,  imagination,  and 
judgment  combined — upon  subjects   revealed  in  the  Bible,   or   upon 
mattei's  occurring  in  providence,  or  upon  questions  arising  out  of  the 
conditions  and   exigencies   of   human   life.     But  in  identifying  these 
mental  operations  with  a  power  Divine  in  its  origin,  they  have  done 
immense  service.    They  call  us  away  from  godless   views  of  nature. 
They  utter  healthful  protests  against  an  atheistical  philosophy,  which 
hides  a  Divine  lawgiver  behind  the  curtain  of  his  laws  ;  which,  under  a 
pamde  of  the  machinery  of  a  governmental  order,  crushes  out  of  men's 
souls  the  name  and  thought  of  the  Divine  and  Everlasting  King.     Much 
of  Fox's  teaching  amounted  to  this — ^that  what  men  call  nature  is  an 
institution,  and  a  law,  and  a  voice  of  God.     That  through  the  texture  of 
humanity  run  threads  of  Divinity,  that  intellectual  gifts  are  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  Almighty,  that  what  we  learn  from  them  we  really  learn 
from  Him.     Good  men,  who  love  and  honour  the  Scripture,  justly  con- 
vinced that  there  the  Father  of  Spirits  speaks  to  us  as  he  does  nowhere 
else,  often  shrink  from  acknowledging  the  really  Divine  origin  and 
nature  of  our  intellectual  endowments,  lest  they  should  thereby  detract 
from  the  superiority  and  necessity  of  the  holy  oracles.     But  why  should 
a  recognition  of  reason,  of  common  sense,  of  genius,  as  gifts  from  the 
Father  of  Lights,  involve  any  disparagement  of  the  supreme  excellence  of 
the  Bible  i*evelation  ?  *^  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory 
of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ;  and  one  star  differeth  from 
another  star  in  glory."     To  confess  the  lesser  luminary  glorious,  does  not 
contradict  the  surpassing  glory  of  the  greater.     We  never  can  honour 
God,  in  the  acceptance  of  his  largest  gift,  by  refusing  to  connect  with  His 
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gmcioiia  hand  the  smaller  ones.  So,  likewise,  when  we  discern  in 
human  reason  that  which  may  be  called  a  method  of  Divine  teaching ; 
when,  in  human  reason  applied  to  Scripture,  we  discover  a  Divinely 
intended  help  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture ;  when,  in  the  combined 
intellectual  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  observe  Divine  means  by  which  to 
gather  wisdom  from  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  from  history  and  expe- 
rience, from  science  and  literature  and  art,  we  do  not  in  any  way 
depreciate  the  incomparable  teaching  of  the  written  revelation  ;  we  only 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  All  Wise  has  more  ways  than  one  of  instructing 
His  human  creatures. 

Conscience  is  an  inward  light  Fox  distinguished  the  light  of  the  spirit 
from  conscience ;  and  he  was  right  in  doing  so,  for  that  light,  in  all 
its  comprehensiveness,  is  much  more  than  conscience.  Yet  it  includes 
conscience.  "  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  It  was 
not  so  much  to  conscience  as  a  light  that  Fox  objected ;  it  was  to 
the  calling  of  it  ncUuraly  "  as  if  thereby  to  ^separate  it  from  the  work 
and  voice  of  God  in  man."  When  Oliver  Cromwell  called  it  a  natural 
Ught,  **  We  showed  him,"  says  Fox,  "  the  contrary,  and  manifested  that 
it  was  Divine  and  spiritual,  proceeding  from  Christ,  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  Man."  "  It  is  a  natural  light,"  said  Tombs,  the  famous  Baptist 
minister.  '*  The  light  that  I  speak  of,"  rejoined  Fox,  "  is  the  very  same 
that  John  was  sent  of  Grod  to  bear  witness  unto,  which  was  the  life  in 
the  Word,  by  which  all  the  natural  lights — as  sun,  moon,  and  stars— 
vere  made." 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  perplexing  subject  of  the  exact  nature 
of  conscience,  the  kind  and  degree  of  perversion  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  effect  on  its  authority  ])roduced  by  the  un- 
regenerate  state  of  human  nature ;  we  only  assert,  and  it  appears  to  us 
a  most  important  assertion,  that  conscience  is  a  Divine  power,  or  a 
Divinely  appointed  function  of  the  mind.  Conscience  enters  essentially 
into  the  moral  nature  of  man,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  of  Divine 
origin,  if  anything  be  so. 

Scripture  brought  home  to  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
inward  light.  We  would  distinguish  between  Scripture  as  an  out- 
ward teacher  and  Scriptura  as  an  inward  one  ;  between  the  lamp  on  the 
light-house  and  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  soul.  The  Divine  light  i<i 
brought,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  Book,  and  placed  in  the  chamber  of 
human  nature,  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind ; 
through  the  faith  of  the  mind  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  inward  light  thus 
considered,  to  use  Fox's  words,  "  gives  an  understanding  of  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,  a  sight  and  sense  of  inward  mysteries."  *^  By  it,  Christ  is 
seen  ;  being  felt»  Christ  is  felt."  "  It  is  the  light  of  Christ."  "  It  is  the 
way  to  €h>d."  "  In  it,  Qod  is  seen."  <'  It  shows  Christ  to  be  our 
Eedeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  way  to  God. 
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The  inward  light  is  no  substitute  for  Christ.  Fox  never  said  it  was. 
We  must  never  suppose  that  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  it  comes  from  Him, 
it  leads  to  Him.  If  it  be  a  taper  or  lamp,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  a 
table  in  the  soul's  chamber,  by  which  we  can  read  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
He  who  has  kindled  it ;  He,  the  Word,  has  lighted  it  up,  that  in  its  light 
we  may  read  His  message.  Or  if  it  be  sunshine,  poured  in  through  the 
windows  of  &ith,  it  comes  down  streaming  from  Him,  the  Sun  of 
Bighteousness,  planted  in  the  firmament  of  the  spiritual  universe,  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  spiritual  illumination. 

Regenerating  and  sanctifying  grace  pre-eminently  claims  the  title  ot 
the  inward  light.  *'  The  inward  light,"  says  Fox,  ^'  convinceth  and 
converteth,  gives  victory  over  sin,  shows  us  our  evil  deeds,  and  our 
Saviour ;  those  who  walk  in  it  come  to  God's  teaching.  It  is  a  reprover 
and  a  teacher." 

The  following  passage  in  Fox's  journal  bearing  on  this  point  is  very 

characteristic.  Taken  before  the  magistrates  in  the  town  of  Derby,  he 
told  them  Qod  dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  that  preaching, 
baptism,  and  sacrifice  would  never  sanctify.  ''  The  power  of  Gkxl 
thundered  amongst  them,"  he  says ;  **  and  they  did  fly  like  chaff  before  it. 
Sometimes  they  would  tell  me,  in  a  deriding  way,  that  I  was  taken  up 
with  raptures.  At  last  they  asked  me  whether  I  was  sanctified  f  I 
answered,  ^  Yes,  for  I  was  in  the  paradise  of  God.'  Then  they  asked  me 
if  I  had  no  sin  1  I  answered,  '  Christ,  my  Saviour,  had  taken  away 
my  sin,  and  in  Him  is  no  sin.'  They  asked  how  we  knew  that  Christ 
did  abide  in  us  ?  I  said,  *  By  His  Spirit  that  He  hath  given  to  ns.' 
They  temptingly  asked  if  any  of  us  were  Christ.  I  answered,  '  Nay,  we 
were  nothing ;  Christ  was  all'  They  said,  <  If  a  man  steal,  is  it  no  sin  1' 
I  answered,  *  All  unrighteousness  is  sin.'  "  Distinguishing  here  between 
what  is  objectionable  in  phraseology,  and  what  is  true  in  sentiment,  and 
allowing  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  man,  these  pi-ecious  truths  may  be  reoog- 
nised  in  what  he  says — that  to  be  truly  sanctified  is,  on  earth,  to  be  in  the 
very  paradise  of  God ;  that  in  Christ  is  no  sin ;  that  being  in  Him,  we  are 
justified  from  all  condemnation,  and  that  the  sinless  righteousness  by  which 
we  are  pardoned  and  accepted,  produces,  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  its 
blessed  likeness,  image,  counterpart,  and  I'eflection  in  human  sotds ;  that 
the  abiding  of  the  Spirit  is  the  abiding  of  Christ ;  that  we  are  nothing 
without  Him,  and  find  all  things  in  Him  ;  that  all  unrighteousneBS  is 
sin,  and  no  man  who  dwelleth  in  Christ  can  dwell  in  unrighteouBness. 

Divine  influence,  mysteriously  guiding  and  controlling  minds  destitute 
of  outward  advantages,  is  an  ''  inward  light."  There  are  many  men 
who  have  not  enjoyed  a  Christian  education,  dd  not  enjoy  Ohristian 
privileges,  have  not  heard  and  read  fully  the  written  Word,  are  ignonuit 
of  much  which  it  contains ;  yet  there  ai*e  in  them  religious  forma  of 
thought^  religious  moods  of  feeling.     They  think,  inquire,  seek,  pnj. 
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In  some  cases  we  find  thin  out.  They  are  the  blind  of  whom  the  prophet 
speaks,  led  hy  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  and  at  length  their  eyes 
are  opened,  and  they  see  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  Shall  we  deny  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  an  inward  light  shining  upon  the  soul?  Gall  it 
reason,  or  conscience,  or  the  Spirit :  it  is  certainly  something  Divine, 
something  from  heaven,  something  from  God.  Let  us  not  limit  the 
Divine  operation,  which  is  so  vast,  nor  deny  its  object,  which  is  so 
gracious. 

The  doctrine  of  this  paper  simply  is,  that  Divine  modes  of  working  kre 
manifold  ;  that  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  spirit ; 
that  the  tendency  of  them  all  is  to  bring  men  to  Christ ;  and  that 
together,  whether  exercised  through  human  faculties,  or  through  Holy 
Scripture,  or  by  direct  and  immediate  agency,  they  constitute  what  may 
be  justly  called  an  inward  light.  This  is  the  true  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

We  do  not,  as  Fox  was  wont  to  do,  confound  one  with  another  these 
distinguishable  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  influence. 
We  do  iiot  confound  genius  with  inspiration,  nor  reason  with  the  written 
revelation,  nor  conscience  with  regenerating  grace,  nor  the  gifts  which 
belong  to  all  with  the  endowments  bestowed  on  some  ;  we  only  wish  to 
bind  them  together  into  one  sheaf  of  blessing,  and  to  recognise  in  them 
all  tiie  grace  and  love  of  the  Great  Lord  of  the  Harvest. 

The  doctrine  of  an  inward  light,  scripturally  considered,  is  a  truth 
vhich  *'  should  cheer  the  labourer  as  he  walks  in  the  morning  to  the 
plough,  which  should  be  with  the  weaver  at  his  loom,  which  is  the 
only  comfortable  security  for  the  honesty  of  the  shopkeeper,  which 
only  can  give  cheerfulness  and  hope  to  the  physician  in  his  ungrateful 
toil,  which  should  go  the  desk  of  the  attorney,  if  he  is  to  be  anything 
better  than  a  pettifogger."  *  "  Walk  in  the  light  whilst  ye  have  the 
light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you." 

J.   STOUOHTOir. 


Mavt  good  people  know  little,  and  care  less,  about  God's  good  angels 
They  would  not,  as  the  Sadducees,  say  '<  there  are  no  angels,"  for,  it  the 
truth  were  known,  they  do  not  think  enough  to  doubt ;  but  as  to  any 
personal  relationship  to  or  experience  of  angel  ministry,  they  are  totally 
ignorant.  It  seems  as  if  Christians  act  towards  angels  as  the  worldly 
towards  the  Lord  of  Angels.  The  world  believes  in  the  historical 
Christ ;  Christians  believe  in  historical  angels.  They  read  of  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  to  the  scriptural  characters,  from  Hagar  in  tlie  Wilder- 
ness to  St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  never  think  of  disbelieving  the  reality 

*  Maurice. 
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of  aDgels'  visits.  Reverently  thej  hear  that  the  chariots  of  God  are 
twenty  thousand,  even  thousands,  of  angels,  that  the  Lord's  angels  exeel 
in  strength,  and  do  His  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of 
His  word ;  and  they  think  that  thus  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Lord  are  increased.  They  read  how  God  giveth  His  angels  charge  to 
keep  the  good ;  how  deeply  interested  these  blessed  ones  are  in  man's 
redemption ;  how,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  all  the 
angels  specially  worship  Him  ;  how  it  was  the  notes  of  their  jubilant 
song  that  sounded  through  the  plain  of  Bethlehem  when  Christ  was 
bom. 

They  find  the  first  promise  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  His  disciples  was 
concerning  these  glorious  and  holy  beings,  by  whose  ministiy  heaven  was 
brought  nearer  to  earth.  ''  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  hereafter  ye 
shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man/'  They  find  how,  through  Christy  who  is  alone  th^ 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  angels  rejoice  over  repentant  sLoners ;  are  present 
when  the  prayers  of  the  holy  on  earth  are  presented  in  Heaven  ;  how 
they  are  recorded  as  opening  the  prison  doors  to  Peter,  directing  Philip, 
guiding  Cornelius,  helping  Paul  at  sea ;  how,  in  the  revelation  to  John, 
angels  take  an  active  part  in  worship  and  service ;  how,  the  last  scene  of 
all  in  man's  life  is  blessed  by  the  presence  and  ministry  of  angels ;  and 
when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  again  with  great  glory  to  judge  the  world. 
He  is  to  be  attended  by  angels;  and  yet  though  these  i*eoords  are 
assented  to,  what  practical  faith,  what  personal  experiences  have  they  in 
angel  ministry) 

Is  it  true  that  we  ''  are  made  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  /' 
that  after  our  probation  here  below  is  past,  we  are  to  ''  be  like  the 
angels ;"  that  even  now,  in  higher  acts  of  worship  and  service,  we  are 
represented  as  uniting  with  the  angel  host ;  and  can  we  rest  contented 
without  knowing  all  we  can,  and  loving  as  much  as  we  may,  and  living^ 
as  like  as  we  ought  to  those  blessed  beings  who  are  ever  beholding  the 
face  of  our  Father  in  heaven  ? 

Standing  beside  the  dying  bed  of  one  whom  Jesus  loves,  when  the 
lights  of  earth  are  put  out,  and  its  sounds  no  longer  heard,  have  you  not 
vainly  strained  your  eyes  to  see  the  bright  beiogs  peopling  that  sad 
chamber,  who  were  clearly  seen  by  the  expiring  saint ;  and  have  you 
not  tried  to  catch  the  music  of  the  blessed  voices  which  were  distinctly 
heard  by  her  as  she  feebly  cried — 

"  Hark  !  they  whisper ;  angd*  uy, 
Sister  spirit^  come  away." 

Perhaps,  then,  when  your  heart  was  riven  by  grie^  and  your  spirit 
raised  by  looking  up  through  the  rift  made  by  your  departed  joy  in  your 
earthly  sky,  you  may  have  thought  there  is  after  all  something  in  the 
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ministry  of  angels.  Is  it  not  significant  that  the  nearer  heaven  we  live 
on  earth,  and  the  more  like  God  we  are,  the  more  is  angel  ministry 
realiaed  and  loved  1 

Angel  ministry  is  natural.  What  is  the  grand  role  of  Qod's  new 
creation  ?  ''  None  of  ut"  says  the  Apostle,  **  liveth  to  himself/'  If  no 
true  Christian  lives  to  himself,  surely  no  good  angel  does.  If  in  the 
Chnrch  here  the  strong  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  the  greater  help 
the  less,  and  those  to  whom  much  is  given  are  expected  to  give  largely, 
how  much  more  in  the  glorious  company  of  heaveu  ?  The  nobler  the 
being,  the  higher  the  position,  the  more  lofty  the  endowments,  the  richer 
the  service  demanded  and  rendered.  All  the  good  are  workers,  aud  the 
nearer  God  the  gpreater  the  work.  Those  living  ones  who  have  never 
sinned,  and  who  see  the  Lord  as  He  is,  who  hear  His  voice  distinctly, 
who  understand  His  bidding  and  do  His  will  perfectly,  are  surely  the 
fitting  ones  to  serve  those  who  are  made  but  a  little  lower  than 
themselvea  The  Apostle  seems  to  feel  how  natural  such  service  from 
such  beings  is,  when  he  asks,  ''  Are  they  not  all  ministeriDg  spirits  sent 
forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  V* 

In  the  region  of  truth  there  is  always  some  central  fact  or  central 
truth  by  which  lesser  facts  or  truths  may  be  understood,  and  to  which 
they  may  be  attached.  The  central  truth  by  which  alone  the  ministry 
of  angeb  can  be  understood  is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  "  (A«  Angel  of  the  Lord."  In  the  Old  Testament,  God  Himself, 
in  human  form,  appeared  as  an  angel.  Was  not  this  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  Incarnation  ?  Those  manifestations  of  Deity  I  believe  to  have  been 
through  the  person  of  God's  Eternal  Son.  If  we  are  able,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  receive  the  grand  mystery  of  Divine  power  and  love  in  the 
Incarnation,  we  are  able  also  lovingly  to  receive  the  tnith  of  angel 
ministry.  If  we  **  have  the  Son,"  we  have  the  angels.  If  we  are  in 
Christ)  His  angels  are  for  and  with  us,  and  it  is  right  to  rejoice  in  their 
presence  and  power.  Perhaps,  reader,  you  say,  "  We  do  not  need  the 
angeb  when  we  have  Christ."  You  know  that  when  Christ  was  toiling 
and  travailing  upon  earth  He  had  the  Father,  yet  angels  ministered  to 
Him.  Are  you  greater  than  your  Saviour  1  Does  He  so  care  for  you 
as  to  provide  angel-ministers,  invisible,  but  present  beings,  who  can  and 
who  will  suggest  good  thoughts,  prompt  holy  feelings,  elevate  by  their 
pure  and  strong  influence  our  spirits ;  and  shall  you  think  you  'ai*e  wiser 
than  God,  more  independent  than  Christ,  and  that  for  you  such  help  is 
unnecessary  9  Do  you  ask  what  the  ministry  of  angels  consists  in  ) 
Who  can  adequately  answer  that  inquiry  1  How  little  do  those  who 
most  believe  and  best  love  the  angels  know  what  they  are  to  them, 
what  they  do  for  them.  The  spiritual  influence  of  invisible  beings  is  too 
subtle  to  be  weighed  and  measured.  When  we  see  the  angels  face  to  face, 
we  may  learn  what  they  have  done  in  and  for  us.     Nowr  we  know  that, 
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to  the  body  and  soul,  they  are  God's  kindly  agents.  In  the  guidance  and 
operation  of  the  events  and  laws  of  nature,  angels  are  represented  as 
taking  a  part.  But  it  is  in  God's  spiritual  Providence  that  angel  ministry 
has  its  particular  sphere.  In  the  grand  work  of  man's  redemption  they 
are  specially  employed.  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  era  in  angel 
ministry.  Our  Lord  s  promise  to  Kis  first  followers  has,  indeed,  bean 
fulfilled.  Angels  ascend  and  descend  on  the  Son  of  Man,  almost  as 
though  transfening  to  earth  the  ministration  of  heaven.  In  Christ  they 
are  ^brought  near.  Our  Saviour  plainly  declares  that  they  watoh  over 
His  young  and  weak  disciples,  that  they  rejoice  over  penitent  sinners. 
Are  they  not  familiarly  spoken  of  as  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians, 
bringing  their  prayers  before  God ;  and  at  death  are  they  not  represented 
as  bearing  the  redeemed  to  Heaven  ?  Let  us  once  for  all  settle  it  in  our 
hearts  that  these  blessed  ones  are  for  us  Christ's  ministers  of  grace  and 
love.  What  their  service  is  none  but  those  who  love  them  know. 
Possibly,  some  lose  the  strength  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  angel 
ministry  by  thinking  of  these  glorious  beings  as  disembodied  spirits,  and 
they  ask,  "How  can  we  come  near  and  hold  intercourse  with  them  7'  But 
does  the  Bible  teach  us  to  regard  them  as  such  1  True  they  are  called 
spirits,  but  the  word  is  applied  more  commonly,  not  so  much  to  them- 
selves as  to  their  power  dwelling  in  man.  All  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  seems  to  imply  that  angels  have  bodies.  Their  appearances  to  men 
were  in  human  form,  and  the  titles  "  sons  of  God,"  and  "gods,"  applied 
to  them,  are  also  given  to  men.  Our  Lord  declares  that,  after  the  resur- 
rection,  men  shall  be  like  the  angels.  How  1  Surely  because  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  spirits  shall  have  been  made  entirely  like  His* 
Angels  are  certainly  difierent  from  us,  but  how  t  Only  as  the  germ  is 
different  from  the  full  growth,  the  bud  from  the  blossom.  What  makes 
the  angels  strong  and  wise,  holy  and  loving  is  what  makes  us  strong  and 
wise,  holy  and  loving — God's  will,  truth,  purity,  and  love.  There  is  no 
height  of  excellence,  no  depth  of  self-sacrifice,  no  act  of  obedience,  no 
strain  of  holy  rapture  attained  by  angels  that  is  not  possible  to  those  who 
belong  to  Christ's  new  creation.  "  Therefore,  with  angels  and  archangela, 
and  with  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify  Thy  glorious 
name,  evermore  praising  Thee,  and  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
of  Hosts  ;  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory.  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O  Lord  most  high."  Is  it  nothing  that  we,  who  worship  in  this  sinful, 
sorrowful  world,  can  unite  with  angels  whose  probation  is  over,  and 
whose  hearts  are  perfectly  pure  9  Is  it  no  comfort,  as  we  silence  the 
cries  of  passion,  and  listen  to  God's  voice  within,  and  conquer  the  evils 
of  our  nature,  to  feel,  although  our  eye  sees  not,  nor  our  ears  hear,  that 
-angels  are  rejoicing  with  us  in  our  spiritual  joy?  Is  there  notldng  to 
strengthen  and  stimulate  in  the  thought  that  we  are  watched  and  guarded 
by  pure  and   holy  beings  1      Some  of  iis  cannot  behold  much  of  the 
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beaut/  of  God's  beautiful  world,  nor  hear  much  of  its  music,  nor  rest 
much  in  its  loves  and  pleasures ;  ours,  it  may  be,  is  a  desolate  home, 
a  weary  and  aching  heart ;  but  our  steps  are  attended  by  those  un- 
seen, but  ever-liTing  beings,  who  care  for  us,  and  the  daily  drudgery 
of  what  may  be  called  a  hard  life  is  relieved  by  the  consciousness  that 
God's  recording  angel  registers  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  and 
quiet  endurance  of  vexation  and  worry.  Not  only  in  what  may  be 
called  life's  grand  scenes  do  angels  minister,  but  they  are  ever  ready 
to  do  God's  will,  and  in  the  daily  battle  with  sin  and  self,  there  la 
often  as  much  need  of  angel-help  as  in  the  seasons  marked  by  great 
events.  Is  it  no  help  to  the  faithful  Sunday-school  teacher  to  know 
that  angels  are  ready  to  rejoice  over  the  good  that  may  be  done  1 
When,  with  weary  steps,  the  earnest  toiler,  amidst  the  degraded  and 
destitute,  strives  to  do  God's  will  and  tell  of  God's  love,  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  angels  are  waiting  to  minister  to  those  who  come  as 
penitents  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  no  strength  and  joy  1 

To  yon,  reader,  perhaps  there  is  that  in  your  circumstances,  business, 
and  earthly  connections  which  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  morality, 
to  camalise  your  spirit,  bringing  you  down  to  your  surroundings ;  oh, 
will  it  not  be  wise  and  well  to  realize  that  you  have  near  to  you  angels 
who  lo^e  to  see  you  conquer  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  who 
are  not  mere  on-lookers,  but  earnest,  active  helpers  in  your  struggle  and 
strife  1  We  often  talk  about  living  above  the  world,  but  we  cannot  live 
in  abstractions,  however  pure  and  noble  ;  the  heart  of  man  is  made  for 
personal  attachments.  Believe  it,  you  who  are  not  finding  true  sympathy 
from  those  near  you,  whose  nobler  nature  is  not  satisfied  with  your 
earthly  portion,  there  are  beings  full  of  love  and  goodness,  gentleness 
and  grace,  tending  your  steps,  communing  with  you,  sitting  with  you 
** in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus,"  rejoicing  over  you  as  ''made 
meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 

There  is  no  home  so  lonely,  no  heart  so  desolate  that  cannot  be  cheered 
and  comforted  by  God's  good  angels.  Sing,  oh,  suffering  solitaiy  one, 
with  the  angels,  the  song  of  Christian  love  and  joy ;  worship  with  them 
the  Lord  of  men  and  angels,  share  their  bliss  in  watching  returning 
prodigals,  take  part  in  their  active  beneficence  in  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  dying;  prepare  for  their  home  by  daily  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  the  treasure  of  holy  thoughts,  pure  words,  unselfish  deeds,  and 
from  your  vision  will  not  be  hidden  the  beauty  and  glory  of  angels' 
visits. 

Daily  do  Christians  on  earth  unite  with  angels  in  heaven  in  praying 
that  our  Father's  name  may  be  hallowed,  that  £[is  kingdom  may  come, 
that  His  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ;  ought  it  not, 
amidst  our  failures,  imperfections,  and  falls,  to  encourage  our  hope 
and  strengtiien  our  faith  to  know  that  Eternal  Will  which,  we  believe, 
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will   one   day  be   the   Oae  Only  Will  in  the  vide  universe  is  being 
perfecilj  done  by  those  who  care  for  and  serve  ua  ? 

May  our  faith  in  the  ministry  of  good  angels  be  increased.  Let  us 
rest  in  the  belief  that  if  we  want  for  our  spiritual  maturity  deeper 
consciousness  of  their  nearness,  God  will  give  it  to  us.  If  we  try  to 
reason  how  angels  serve  and  bless  us,  we  may  fail  to  make  it  clear; 
rather,  childlike,  let  us  take  and  trust  our  Father^s  revdation  of  the 
blessed  fact,  and  strive  through  Christ  and  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  live 
on  earth  an  angel's  life,  so  shall  our  fellowship  with  the  angelic  host  be 
real,  and  our  joy  in  their  ministry  be  constant. 

Jessie  Cooicbs. 


''  Cfte  Name  of  Swug/* 

Obsebvakt  Christians  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  noticed  how  commonly 
the  name  of  "  Jesus  **  has  come  to  be  used,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
religious  publications,  as  the  almost  exclusive  appellative  of  our  Blessed 
Lord.  Several  causes  may  account  for  it.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  princi- 
pally traced  to  a  growing  attention  to  the  humanity  of  our  Lord ;  an 
increasingly  loving  interest  in  the  personal  character  and  life  of  the  ''Son 
of  Man,"  who  tabernacled  in  flesh  as  the  Friend  and  Brother  of  the 
human  race  ;  a  desire  to  bring  home  to  our  conscicusness  a  deeper  and 
more  abiding  realization  of  His  actual  personality  and  living  union  with 
us.  Now,  it  is  the  name  "Jesus"  that  seems  to  present  Him  to  our 
view  in  real  and  visible  manhood.  That  gracious  name  is  felt  to  have  a 
special  charm,  to  convey  an  attractive  and  subduing  influence,  such  as  no 
other  name  or  title  of  the  Saviour  could  possess.  We  can  well  under- 
stand, we  trust  we  know^  in  some  degree, 

'*How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds. 
In  a  believer^s  ear,'' 

and  how  readily  this  appreciation  may  account  for  the  frequent  use  of 
this  beloved  name. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  poetic  euphony  in  the  name  that  may 
have  tended  to  give  it  peculiar  prominence,  if  not  an  almost  exclusive 
place  in  Christian  hymnology.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  that 
egregiously  misinterpreted  text — "  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow  " — may  also,  in  some  measure,  have  contributed  to  the  usage. 
But^  whatever  the  causes,  the  appellation  prevailingly  in  use  appears 
to  be  simply  "  Jesus." 

Now,  is  this  the  thoroughly  Scriptural  style  ?  Is  it  in  harmony  with 
apostolic  usage,  with  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  those  men  who  wrote 
under  the  plenary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  who,  under  His 
guidance,  teaeh  the  Church  in  all  ages  how  to  think  and  speak  of  the 
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risen  Saviour  ?  Of  course,  the  question  is  not — How  did  the  Evangelists 
speak  of  Him  in  their  narratives  of  His  earthly  lifel  for  in  those 
memorials,  the  personal  and,  so  to  say,  historical  name,  Jesus,  would 
alone  be  appropriate.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  many  of  the 
apostolic  allusions  to  Him,  as  I'ecorded  by  Luke  in  his  ''  Acts  of  the 
Apostles."  But  do  we  find  the  simple  name  "  Jesns  "  the  designation 
they  commonly  apply  to  Him  in  their  epistolary  writing  ?  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  collate  the  instances  in  which  He  is  named,  with  a  view 
to  this  point.  No  doubt,  in  a  few  passages,  He  is  called  *'  Jesus ;''  but 
in  some  of  these,  either  historical  reference  is  made  to  His  life  on  earth, 
or  "  Jesus "  is  put  in  apposition  with  other  terms,  as  ''  Christ "  or 
"  Lord,"  as  when,  for  example,  affirming  that  "  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  or 
teaching  that  "  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost"  Passing  by  such  cases,  let  us  note  the  language  employed  by 
Paul.  If  our  notation  is  correct,  he  will  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  to  call  Him  "  Christ "  thirty-four  times ;  "  Jesus  Christ,"  or 
"  Christ  Jesus "  eighteen  times;  ''the  Lord,"  "the  Lord  Jesus,"  "the 
Xiord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesns  Christ,"  thirty-one  times  collectively  ;  and  simply  "  Jesus "  only 
OTice,  1  Corinthians  gives  us  "  Christ "  forty-seven  times  ;  other  desig- 
nations, such  as  "  Lord,"  "  Jesus  Christ,"  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  fifty-two 
times;  "Jesus"  alone,  never,  2  Corinthians  has  "Jesus"  five  times  ; 
but  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  only  twice  altogether. 
In  1  Thessalonians,  we  meet  with  it  twice  ;  in  2  Thessalonians,  Philemon, 
1  and  2  Timothy,  and  Titus,  never.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we 
have  this  name  seven  times,  apparently  because  it  seemed  needful 
to  the  writer^s  argumedt  distinctly  and  repeatedly  to  identify  Jesus 
of  Kazareth  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession. 

The  result^  then,  of  an  analysis  of  Paul's  writings  is,  that  while  that 
Apostle  employs  the  term  "  Jesus  "  less  than  twenty  times,  he  uses  other 
designations,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  550  times. 

But  is  this  style  characteristic  of  the  other  writers  1  Is  it  not  purely 
Pauline  )  Kot  at  all ;  James,  Peter,  John,  Jude  never  once  employ  the 
term.  The  style  of  the  inspired  writers  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  manifest 
as  differing  from  the  prevalent  phraseology  of  modem  days. 

But)  now,  is  this  Scriptural  phraseology  a  model  or  rule  for  us  )  Why 
not?  Can  any  reasons  be  assigned  why  the  apostles  employed  such 
phraseolc^  which  do  not  apply  to  us  and  our  times  ?  Let  it  be  admitted, 
for  instance,  that  John  had  special  reasons  for  keeping  prominenUy  in 
view  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  this  will  account  for  the  almost 
constant  use  in  his  episties  of  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  Gk>d."  Are  there  any 
similar  reasons,  or  reasons  of  any  special  kind,  as  arising  from  the  <*ircum- 
Btances  or  tendencies  of  the  primitive  Churches — reasons  peculiar  to  their 
times — which  led  the  apostolic  writers  to  refer  so  constantly  to  the 
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Divine  and  official  titles  of  Christ  1  Will  it  be  said  that  He  is  now  so 
universallj  and  sufficiently  recognised  as  the  Divine  Redeemer,  that  we 
may  drop  the  customary  language  of  the  apostles  when  speaking  of  their 
Lord,  and  satisfy  ourselves  by  retaining  only  the  use  of  the  personal 
name  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  proclivities  of  our  times  appear  to  as 
precisely  of  a  kind  to  require  special  caution  on  this  point.  We  have 
already  said  that  to  familiarise  our  minds  with  the  truly  human  nature 
and  human  character  of  Christ,  and  with  the  history  of  His  wondrous  life 
among  men  ;  to  develop  in  strong  relief  the  sympathies  and  oompassioii 
of  His  heart  of  love,  and  the  "  beauties  "  of  His  perfect  '*  holiness,"  as 
expressed  in  all  His  actions  and  sufferings,  and  in  all  ^'the  gracious  words 
that  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth/'  to  endeavour  thus  to  draw  us  into  closer 
fellowship  of  spiiit  with  Him,  and  to  win  for  Him  our  utmost  confidence^ 
and  love,  and  cheerful  obedience ;  to  encourage  tl^e  sorrowful,  the  feeble, 
the  sinful,  the  ignorant,  the  young ;  to  encourage  us  all,  to  oast  ourselves 
on  His  grace  and  power — an  aim  like  this  we  acknowledge,  indeed,  to 
be  pre-eminently  worthy  of  Christian  £uth  and  loyalty.  Perhaps,  in. 
some  former  periods,  the  cast  and  tone  of  religious  teaching  may  have 
borne  too  little  of  this  character.  But  are  we  not  now  in  danger  of 
leaning  to  an  opposite  extreme,  to  the  point  of  losing  a  clear  view  of  the 
Saviour's  glory  as  the  exalted  Christ,  the  Divine  Redeemer,  the  Sovereiga 
Lord  ?  May  not  this  habit  of  ignonug  all  but  the  personal  name  "  Jesus," 
however  devoutly  that  name  may  be  cherished,  tend  more  and  more  to 
hide  from  our  sight  His  majesty  and  glory  as  ''  Son  of  God ; "  and,  in 
doing  so,  may  it  not  rob  Him  of  the  '^  honour  due  unto  His  name,"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  seriously  affect  our  conceptions  of  the  grandeur  and 
preciousness  of  His  redeeming  work,  weaken  our  sense  of  the  condescen- 
sion and  self-sacrifice  of  His  voluntary  incarnation  and  humiliation  unto 
death,  diminish  most  sadly  oui*  estimate  of  "  the  breadth  and  length  and 
depth  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,'*  and,  in 
a  word,  becloud  our  view  of  the  necessity,  sufficiency,  and  value  of  the 
"  great  salvation  "? 

Our  knowledge  of  the  mediatorial  offices  and  work  of  Christ  must  be 
derived  mainly  from  the  Epistles.  The  notices  we  have  of  these  subjects 
in  the  Gospels  are  but  hints — the  mere  etching  of  a  many-Ksoloured  and 
luminous  picture — as  compared  with  the  glorious  ^development  of  them 
given  us  in  the  Epistles.  It  has  become,  however,  a  fashion  to  exalt  the 
authority,  or  at  least  the  value,  of  the  "  Gospels "  above  that  of  the 
"  Epistles,"  as  if  the  historical  facts  of  the  former  might  be  received 
apart  from  the  doctrinal  teachings,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
dogmas^  of  the  latter.  If  the  doctrinal  teaching  be  ins{Ared,  it  is  a 
Divine,  authoritative  explanation  of  historical  &cts — an  explanation,  a 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  which  are  essential  to  salvation.  A  senti- 
ment more  dishonouring  to  the  "  Spirit  of  truth,"  or  more  dangerous 
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in  its  theological  effect  than  the  one  adverted  to,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  The  Spirit  was  to  ^^glonfy"  Christ  after  His  ascension, 
doubtless,  by  a  fuller  discovery  to  the  apostles,  and,  through  them,  to 
the  world,  of  the  real  dignity  of  their  Master,  the  design  of  His  earthly 
mission,  and  especially  the  expiatory  character  and  purpose  of  His 
death. 

Now  their  Episjtles  are  evidently  a  result  of  this  fuller  revelation.  Who 
does  not  see  the  reflection  of  this  clear  illumination  in  the  profoundly 
reverential  terms  in  which  they  speak  of  their  glorified  Lord  f  Four 
of  them  had  personally  known  Him  as  *' Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  and 
had  been  favoured  with  His  intimate  and  endearing  friendship ;  but 
we  find  nothing  like  a  tone  of  familiarity  in  their  reference  to  Him 
now.  "  Though  they  had  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  they  now  hence- 
forth seem  to  know  Him  so  no  more."  They  have  almost  ceased  to  call 
Him  "Jesus."  He  is  now  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  and,  notably 
enough,  they  allude  but  little  to  His  personal  life,  constantly  to  His 
sufferings  and  death,  and  to  this  almost  uniformly  as  the  sacrificial  atone- 
ment He  made  for  sin. 

Rejoicing,  then,  as  we  ever  would  in  the  name  of  "  Jesus "  the 
Saviour,  as  a  healing  balm,  a  refreshing  fragrance,  "  a  savour  of  life," 
rejoicing  in  all  that  brings  Him  near  to  us  as  our  Elder  Brother,  one  in 
fellow-feeling  because  one  in  nature  with  us,  let  us  never  forget  the 
adoring  reverence,  ijx  thought,  and  feeling,  and  utterance,  which  is 
due  to  Him,  whose  ''name  was  to  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  and 
who  Himself  claims  that  *'  aU  men  honour  the  Son  even  also  as  they 
honour  the  Father." 

James  Griffik. 
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••  The  poor  skaXl  never  cease  out  of  the  land,^*  is  written  in  a  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  contains  the  noblest  and  most  Christian  legislation  for  the 
poor.  We  talk  hastily  about  the  essential  contrast  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  We  should  do  more  wisely  by  trying  to  discover  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Judaism.  One  mind  framed  and  informed  both  dispensations, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  oneness  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject  of  the  poor.  **  They  shall  never  cease  out 
of  the  land.*'  They  never  have  ceased,  there  is  no  sign  of  their  ceasing  yet. 
Nay,  the  problem  of  poverty  seems  to  grow  upon  us.  The  expenditure  of 
our  great  cities  on  the  relief  of  poverty  is  enormous.  In  London  alone  it  is 
redconed,  at  the  least,  at  £7,000,000  per  amnmi.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts,  it  seems  to  grow  upon  us.  The  poor  rates,  especially  in  the 
poorest  ^stricts,  bear  upon  the  rate-payers  with  increasing  and,  recently. 
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with  orusliing  pressure ;  and  England  was  never  so  sorely  perplexed  and 
distracted  as  at  tlus  moment  by  the  question — ^What  is  she  to  do  with  her 
poor  ?  It  is  a  sad  and  shameful  confession  that  we  have  to  make  in  the 
heart  of  the  Victorian  era,  which  is  the  glory  of  this  nineteenth  Christian 
century,  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,  more  helpless,  more  wretdied, 
year  by  year.  But  that  is  the  fact  which  confronts  us  in  the  heart  of  our 
great  cities ;  to  say  nothing  of  our  agricultural  poor,  of  whose  estate  there 
are  things  written  in  evidence  by  competent,  nay,  by  official  witnesses, 
which  should  make  us  bum  with  shame  whenever  we  take  the  word  Christiaii 
civilization  on  our  lips.  Our  cities  are  growing  in  size,  wealth,  and  splendour 
with  incredible  rapidity.  Our  commerce,  though  it  has  received  a  momentary 
check,  is  on  a  scale,  both  of  extent  and  profit,  which  has  no  precedent  in 
history.  Literature,  art,  and  science  flourish  with  marvellous  luxuriance ; 
while  religion  claims  and  receives  a  larger  tribute  from  the  intelligence,  the 
energy,  and  the  riches  of  mankind  than  at  any  previous  era.  And  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this — a  bitter  satire  on  it  all, — the  shadow  on  its  simlight,  the 
ghost  in  its  chamber,  the  skeleton  at  its  feasts,  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  figure 
of  Penury,  naked  and  starving  Penury,  stalks  along. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  rich  grow  richer,  and  the  poor  grow  poorer, 
year  by  year.  There  is  a  certain  truth  in  it,  though  it  is  often  uttered  with 
but  vague  meaning.  It  is  worth  our  while,  perhaps^  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  inquiring  just  what  we  mean  by  it,  the  nature  and  the  measure  of  the 
truth  which  it  expresses.  That  it  has  a  primd  facie  truth,  any  one  with  an 
open  eye  may  satisfy  himself.  Rich  neighbourhoods  are  springing  up  in 
every  direction  with  bewildering  rapidity ;  they  grow  like  mushrooms.  We 
need  not  look  far  to  see  that  poor  neighbourhoods  are  springing  yet  more 
rapidly ;  they  grow  like  toadstools.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  dis- 
heartening in  the  squalor,  ugliness,  dirt,  and  indecency  of  the  thick  clusters 
of  poor  houses  which  affront  the  eye  of  every  traveller  who  enters  London 
by  any  of  our  great  iron  highways.  There  are  few  residents  in  London  who 
cannot  find  within  a  short  distance  from  their  own  comfortable  homes  some 
poor  neighbourhood,  which  has  been  growing  poorer,  denser,  dirtier,  more 
miserable,  ever  since  they  have  known  it ;  while  of  the  actual  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  the  size  to  which  it  has  grown,  and  the  peril  with  which  it  is 
charged,  our  dail}'  papers  and  periodicals  bear  ample  witness.  In  truth, 
poverty,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  is  the  question  of  questions  of  the 
day ;  not  found  out  by  us  in  the  searching  spirit  of  a  l&urge  Christian  charity, 
but  forced  upon  us,  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

There  can  be  no  Divine  law  that  humanity  shall  advance  in  its  path  of 
development  under  this  stem  condition ;  that  poverty  shall  attend  on  wealth 
as  shadow  on  substance,  and  that  every  increase  of  elevation  in  one  direction 
shall  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  other.  Richer, 
stronger,  more  prosperous,  humanity  must  grow.  Alas  for  the  world,  if  this 
implies  as  an  inevitable  condition  the  perpetual  growth  of  poverty,  infirmity, 
and  misery !  There  f  an  be  no  Divine  law  at  work  here,  but  a  very  dread 
counteraction  of  Divine  laws,  if  we  find  that  while  industry  and  its  products 
grow  on  the  one  hand,  poverty  increases,  and  becomes  more  wretched  on  the 
other ;  if  this  grim  form  ever  attends  our  march  of  progress,  saddening  us 
with  its  sorrowBi  and  humbling  us  with  its  shame. 
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Fundamentally,  the  question  of  poverty  in  its  more  bitter  forms  is  not 
eoonomiGal,  but  moral.    For  one  who  is  brought  to  starvation  by  the  inevi- 
table pressure  of  the  institutions  of  society,  there  are  a  hundred,  probably, 
who  owe  their  sufferings,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  their  own  folly,  improvi- 
dence, drunkenness,  or  lust.    But,  then,  whence  do  the  folly,  improvidence, 
and  drunkenness  spring  P    The  theologian  may  have  his  sufficient  answer ; 
but  those  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  poverty  in  its  lairs,  who  have 
looked  into  the  life  of  the  young  Arabs  in  our  streets,  who  have  estimated  the 
influence  under  which  nine-tenths  of  the  children  in  poor  homes  are  nurtured, 
will  not  think  that  they  have  settled  the  question  by  the  quotation  of  a  text. 
The  influence  of  our  social  habits  and  conditions  on  the  poor  is  a  question  of 
deep  interest;  the  more  we  look  into  it,  the  more  fully  shall  we  be  persuaded 
that  no  small  share  of  our  brother^s  wretchedness,  sin-bom  though  it  be, 
lies  at  our  door.    Let  us  take  one  point.    The  influence  of  our  great  city  life 
on  the  development  of  poverty.    What  does  it  mean  ?    It  means — 

1.  That  the  tendency  of  our  commercial  civilization  is  to  draw  men 
powerfully  to  the  great  commercial  centres,  and  to  aggregate  vast  popula- 
tions round  the  foci  of  our  trade.  This  concentration  of  the  population 
stimulates  industry,  creates  wealth,  and  developes  prosperity ;  but  it  draws 
men  into  close  contact;  bad  and  good,  all  are  pressed  closer  together. 
Association,  fellowship,  we  will  not  call  it.  What  fellowship  has  wealth 
with  poverty  in  our  great  cities  now  ? 

2.  This  close  contact,  this  herding  of  men  together,  stimulates  the  facul- 
ties. It  places  all  the  germs  of  good  and  evil  which  lie  hidden  in  the 
heart  under  a  strong  forcing  heat.  The  passions  and  lusts  which  urge 
men  to  foUy  and  vice  are  developed  rapidly,  and  an  early  and  strong 
maturity  is  ensured  for  their  fruits.  There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the 
more  industry  there  is,  the  more  work,  the  more  wages,  the  more  poverty 
there  will  be.  What  we  mean  is,  that  where  men  crowd  together,  the 
vices  out  of  which  poverty  springs  grow  with  unnatural  facility,  and 
create,  in  the  misery  of  which  they  are  the  parents,  a  terrible  set-off  to 
our  proud  success. 

3.  It  means,  further,  that  the  immense  development  of  our  commerce 
has  demoralized  us.  We  need  only  look  at  the  case  which  was  recently 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  to  realize  this.  It  was  the  saddest  sight  which 
has  been  seen,  in  London  for  many  years,  when  men,  bearing  the  most 
honoured  names  in  London  were  placed  before  the  bar  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
tamie  of  the  city  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  We  have  been  getting  rich  too  easily 
and  too  rapidly,  at  least  up  to  1866.  There  has  been  a  consequent  loosening 
of  ihe  moral  bands  of  society.  Trust  has  become  timorous.  A  high  integrity 
has  been  in  the  way  in  great  commercial  transactions.  The  luxury  which 
has  invaded  our  homes  is  part  of  the  same  downward  movement.  This 
corruption  in  the  upper  inevitably  generates  corruption  in  the  lower  strata 
of  society.  Apart  from  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  honest,  intelligent, 
industrious  working  man  by  the  temporary  collapse  of  credit,  and,  therefore, 
of  trade,  such  dissolute  commerce  and  luxuiious  living  create  poverty^ 
though,  for  the  time,  they  may  create  work,  inasmuch  as  they  lower  the 
tone  of  the  moral  health  of  the  whole  community,  and  generate  the  vices  out 
of  which  ultimately  all  the  worst  forms  of  poverty  spring.    And  for  this,  in 
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a  measure,  we  are  all  of  us  responsible.  We  have  all  borne  our  part  in  the 
mad  race  which  we  have  been  calling  progress  with  high  exultation,  and  the 
evils  and  miseries  which  grow  out  of  it  lie  at  our  door. 

4.  The  tendencies  of  society  at  the  present  day  separate  the  rich  from  the 
poor,  both  in  their  dwelling-places  and  their  associations.  There  are  rich 
neighbourhoods  and  poor  neighbourhoods,  and  they  know  little  of  each 
other.  We  miss  that  healthy  action  and  reaction  of  the  classes  which  of  old, 
when  the  poor  man  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  rich  man^s  eaves,  helped 
to  keep  the  poor  out  of  the  *pit.  There  are  vast  districts  growing  up  in 
London,  where  no  poor  hovel  is  to  be  seen ;  while  the  poor  in  their  districts 
are  crowded  together  in  houses  whose  unspeakable  ugliness  is  the  least  sad 
of  their  conditions,  the  least  unfavourable  to  the  unfolding  of  **  the  sound 
mind  in  the  sound  body,"  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  substantial  progress 
in  men  and  classes  ;  and  which,  by  the  influence  under  which  we  suffer  the 
poor  to  be  nurtured,  we  do  our  best  systematically  to  destroy.  At  last,  a 
state  of  things  has  grown  out  of  all  this,  which  has  become,  let  us  thank 
Heaven,  so  grievous,  costly,  and  menacing,  that  the  whole  community  is 
stirred  to  consider  it,  and  must  begin,  for  dear  life,  to  help  and  save  its  poor 
on  some  plan  of  larger  scope  and  promise  than  any  modem  system  of  poor 
laws  reveal.  There  is  an  old  plan  which  may  help  us,  but  it  costs  what  this 
present  generation  is  chary  of  spending— personal  service,  the  energy  of  the 
spirit  and  the  heart. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  Ohrist's  kingdom  while  this  state  of  things 
endures  in  its  midst  ? 

There  are  men  of  high  culture  and  intelligence  who  do  not  shrink  from 
saying  that  it  is  a  failure,  that  it  has  distinctly  failed  to  fulfil  its  promise 
to  the  world.  We  need  not  read  fSeur  in  the  prophets  to  discover  that  it 
was  to  be  a  kingdom  which  would  right  the  wrongs,  redress  the  evils, 
and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  Its  promise  was  that  it  would 
take  the  stain  of  this  great  mass  of  wretchedness  and  misery  out  of  this 
redeemed  world.  Has  it  falfilled  its  promise  ?  we  are  asked.  It  is  hard 
to  find  an  answer;  nay,  there  would  be  none,  if  we  did  not  see  how 
entirely,  how  exclusively  GK>d  is  working  out  the  solution  of  this  problem 
through  us — through  the  energy,  the  intelligence,  and  the  charity  of  man* 
kind.  He  has  to  reform  the  rulers  before  He  can  help  the  subjects ;  He  has 
to  convert  and  rule  the  rich  before  he  can  effectually  save  the  poor.  We  oan 
conceive  of  a  shorter  method,  a  swifter  way  to  the  end.  The  socialists  in 
Paris  tell  us  that  they  have  found  a  shorter  way,  and  that,  if  it  Vere  left  in 
their  hands,  the  work  of  saving  the  poor  would  soon  be  done.  But  Gk)d  giyes 
us  no  hope  of  a  successful  issue  to  any  method  but  His.  He  has  set  Himself 
in  Ohrist  to  work  out  one  problem ;  to  cure  all  the  evils  which  vex  and 
waste  the  world,  by  curing  the  evil  in  each  individual  heart.  Slow,  wearily 
slow,  the  method  must  be.  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  P  we  cry. 
TTiR  only  answer  is  the  Cross.  He  has  planted  it  there  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  as  a  sign  that  He  has  come,  that  He  is  coming,  that  He  will  come,  to 
ftdfil  all  that  it  promises  to  man.  There  is  the  power  which  can  save  society. 
If  it  is  working  with  any  measure  of  force  in  the  heart  of  the  sinful  selfish- 
ness of  the  world,  it  is  working  as  a  prophecy  of  the  golden  age,  when  at 
length  the  poor  shidl  cease  out  of  the  land  for  ever. 
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And  it  is  really  in  its  depths  a  Church  question.  And  for  this  purpose,  at 
anj  rate,  the  Church  is  simply  the  mass  of  human  intelligence  and  charity, 
whereyer  it  may  be  found,  which  is  enlightened  by  the  truth,  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  this  is  committed  the  task  of  saving  the 
poor.  Through  the  middle  ages,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  felt  to  be  Church  work. 
The  monasteiy,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  sought,  however  blunderingly,  to 
nourish  and  save  the  poor.  The  State  abolished  the  Monastery,  and  most 
justly ;  for  it  was  rotten,  and  rotting  everything  around.  Then  it  took  the  care 
of  the  poor  into  its  own  charge.  Still  it  can  do  little  better  than  blunder  over 
it ;  for  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  economical,  but  moral.  Vice  is  the  root  of 
nine-tenths  of  it,  and  vice  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  higher  agencies  than 
the  mere  governing  body  in  a  poHtioal  community  can  command.  We  seem 
to  be  coming  to  a  time  when  an  organic  change  in  the  S3r8tem  of  our  poor 
law  will  become  imperative ;  when  the  poverty  of  our  great  cities  will  again 
be  dealt  with,  not  by  the  hard  hand  of  official  administration  exclusively, 
but  by  the  wise,  experienced,  loving,  and,  if  need  be,  stem  ministay  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  cultivated,  and  capable  members  of  the  ooxxununity. 
There  are  cities  on  the  Continent  where  the  charity  of  the  community  is 
nobly  and  Christianly  organized,  and  has .  the  poverty  fairly  under  its 
oontrol.  The  Jews  in  our  own  country  give  us  a  hint  of  what  may  be 
possible,  after  this  higher  method.  The  time  has  come  when,  if  the  poverty 
of  our  great  cities  is  not  to  consume  us,  we  must  stir  ourselves  to  adopt 
it,  that  at  least  the  shame  and  misery  of  such  poverty  as  now  festers  in 
the  heart  of  our  great  cities  may  cease  out  of  the  land  for  ever. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbown. 


Wjt  ifour  £&angelist8  antf  tije  One  Sosptl. 

Neysb  was  there  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  such  questions 
as  those  we  propose  in  a  few  articles  to  consider  were  pursued  with  learning, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  superior  to  those  of  our  own  times.  The  vulgar  forms 
of  an  effete  scepticism  are  being  withdrawn,  their  adherents  at  length 
^lamed  out  of  the  persistent  obtrusion  of  them;  but  subtie  assaults  are 
SEealously  substituted.  And  in  these  we  trace  the  same  spirit  of  human 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  of  impatience  of  moral  restraint,  and  distaste  for 
the  authoritative  purity  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  prolific  press  sends 
forth  no  works  of  greater  or  more  offensive  assumption :  high-sounding 
names  are  given  to  the  sources  of  their  arguments ;  and  many  a  humble 
Christian  trembles  for  the  ark  of  Gk)d  as  the  ** Higher  Criticism"  and 
**  Scientific  Progress  *'  are  flaunted  before  him.  Philosophy  has  forgotten 
herself,  and  Learning  is  gone  mad.  Men  have  come  to  talk  to  their  feUows 
about  the  "  laws  of  the  universe  "  with'  an  arrogance  which  the  Prophet's 
words  ought  to  have  spared  us,  "  who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
or,  being  His  counsellor,  hath  taught  Him !''  And  the  dusty  and  hidden 
zeoords  of  antiquity  have  been  searched  in  vaiu,  we  are  told,  for  sufficient 
warrant  of  the  faith  which  Christendom  reposes  in  her  sacred  Scriptures. 
Now  simple-minded  folk  need  to  be  informed  that  many  of  these  assailants 
of  OUT  £dth  have  proved  nothing  so  completely  as  the  impatienoei  the 
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irreyerence,  and  presninption  of  the  *'  wise,"  *'  the  scribe,"  the  **  disputer  of 
this  world."  Men  as  learned  as  they,  and  of  higher  mental  or  moral 
discipline,  have  re-inyestigated  these  questions  and  re-stated  their  con- 
diisions.  Diligently  ayailing  themselyes  of  whateyer  materials  laborious 
predecessors  haye  supplied,  and  pushing  inquiry  in  the  special  directions 
which  current  opinions  gaye  hint  of,  they  haye  returned  from  their  pursuits 
with  yet  richer  eyidences  of  the  yerity  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  juster 
appreciation  of  what  that  history,  when  rightly  interpreted,  enforces  on 
the  human  conscience  and  offers  to  the  human  heart. 

Superficial  notions  about  these  four  biographies  of  the  One  Qreai  life 
haye  unhappily  preyailed  in  all  ages.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  still 
circulate  among  us  without  challenge  from  pew  or  pulpit.  Others  of  them 
haye  been  detected  and  disayowed,  and  this  with  a  candour  which  should 
command  the  respect  of  all  men.  Strongly,  and  with  much  iteration,  has 
it  been  urged  on  both  sides  of  thinkers  that  the  Scriptures  are  hot  responsible 
for  all  the  interpretations  put  upon  them.  Men's  conclusions  are  often  capri- 
cious, and  always  fallible.  Fresh  examination,  in  the  pure  and  single  light 
of  the  sacred  page  itself,  not  unfrequently  necessitates  abandonment, 
correction,  or  expansion  of  fayoured  opinions.  It  is  part  of  God's  plan  with 
us  that  all  kinds  of  trials  and  tests  should  proye  our  spirit;  and  almost 
inyariably  does  it  happen  that  when  we  are  compelled  again  to  suryey  the 
foundations,  we  not  only  discoyer  the  fritility  of  particular  assaults  on  them, 
but  we  learn  yet  more  surely  the  intrinsic  strength  and  worth  of  these 
foundations.  Let  no  man  weakly  regret  the  course  of  modem  scepticism, 
as  though  mischief  and  mischief  only  lay  in  it ;  fSeur  less  let  any  desire  the 
slightest  infringement  of  liberty  of  speech  and  writing.  Better  is  it  a 
thousand  times  that  men's  distrusts  and  perplexities,  and  eyen  their 
repugnances,  be  spoken  than  stifled.  They  can  then  be  dealt  with,  and 
either  remoyed  or  exposed.  And  the  yery  books  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  which  haye  instructed  our  churches  on  the  *'  Gospels  and  the  Gospel," 
written  from  eyery  point  of  learning,  theology,  science,  and  practical  life, 
may  stand  proudly  by  the  side  of  assailants  and  by  the  side  of  fellow- 
adyocates.  The  one  set  they  haye  answered ;  the  other  they  haye  supple- 
mented, and  riyalled  or  surpassed. 

These  papers  are  deyoted  to  a  different  object.  Opening  the  GospeLs,  just 
as  we  aU  possess  them,  the  writer  asks  his  readers  to  accompany  him  in  an 
inquiry  which  has  occupied  many  of  his  happiest  hours  of  Scripture  study ; 
and  which  is  neyer  renewed  without  the  discoyery  of  beauties  hitherto  imob- 
seryed  or  the  intenser  realization  of  beauties  he  had  before  learnt  to  prize. 
The  saying  of  the  Christian  Father,  Origen,  echoed  in  our  title,  is  most 
profound.  We  haye  four  Eyangelists,  but  one  Gospel ;  four  biographies, 
but  one  Life ;  four  witnesses,  but  one  Person ;  four  histories,  but  one  Hero ; 
four  sketches,  but  one  Portrait.  The  unity  of  the  whole  four,  and  the 
distinctness  of  each,  equally  deserye  our  admiration.  Harmonists,  from  the 
says  of  Tatian's  "  Diatessaron  "  in  the  second  century,  down  to  Bobinson's 
«  Harmony  "  in  the  nineteenth,  haye  done  the  Church  the  inestimable  seryioe 
of  impressing  and  illustrating  that  imity.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  eager  prosecution  of  this  one  fundamental  feature  of  the  Gospel 
testimony,  or  their  readers'  somewhat  indolent  and  partial  use  of  their  toils. 
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has  not  oansed  tlie  distmctness  of  each  writer  in  himself  to  be  feebly  and 
insoffidently  appreciated.  The  headings  prefixed  to  our  Eyangelista — ' '  The 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,"  **The  Gt)spel  according  to  St.  Mark," 
Ac — are,  as  every  tyro  knows,  of  no  such  authority  as  the  contents  of  each 
document ;  we  may,  perhaps,  have  hitherto  dismissed  them  as  nothing  more 
than  labels  of  distinction.  Yet  do  they  possess  a  suggestiveness  to  which  it 
is  both  pleasant  and  instructive  to  open  the  heart  Each  Evangelist  tells 
^be  story  of  our  Lord's  Life  in  his  own  way ;  throws  into  the  narrative  the 
lights  and  shades  of  his  own  associations  and  aims ;  while  saying  much  that 
is  in  common  with  the  rest,  puts  a  distinct  stamp  upon  his  own  production : 
and  this  so  really  and  so  deeply  that  there  are  numberless  passages  which 
vre  could  not  transpose  from  one  to  another — horn  Matthew,  for  instance,  to 
Luke,  or  from  Luke  to  Mark,  or  from  any  of  the  first  three  to  John — ^without 
disturbing  what  thoughtful  men  have  long  recognised  as  well-defined 
characteristics  of  each  author. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  any  observant  Christian  has  overlooked 
the  vast  difference  there  is  between  the  last  Gospel  and  the  three  which 
precede  it.  No  amount  of  fitmiliarity  renders  us  insensible  to  this,  and 
both  mind  and  heart  equally  perceive  it.  Indeed,  so  peculiar  is  the  Gospel 
of  John  in  spirit  and  in  substance  as  to  lend  some  countenance,  on  the  first 
'  blush,  to  the  charge  that  the  Christ  of  John  and  the  Christ  of  the  others  are 
two  Christs,  and  not  one  and  the  same.  Their  harmony  and  mutually 
supplementary  character  will  be  unhesitatingly  afiOrmed  in  a  subsequent 
paper ;  meanwhile  we  note  the  fact  that  such  wide  diversity  does  distinguish 
them.  Biblical  students  designate  the  first  three  '^Synoptists:"  by  this 
term  they  express  their  common  contrast  with  John,  and  yet  more  explicitly, 
as  the  word  implies,  the  agreement  of  their  internal  features.  These  three 
GoepeLs  do  not  withhold  precise  and  sublime  witness  to  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  them  all  mostly  to  exhibit  the  human  side  of 
His  person  and  ministry.  GLhey  do  not  withhold  thrilling  incidents  of  His 
«  walk  in  Jewry,"  but  it  is  characteristic  of  them  all  rather  to  narrate  His 
deeds  and  words  in  Galilee.  And  in  this  they  so  see  things  together  that 
while,  as  compared  among  themselves,  each  is  strongly  individual,  as 
compared  with  John  they  aU  hold  a  place  most  palpably  and  instructively 
distinct. 

Every  reader  knows  well  that  the  characteristics  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  severally  considered,  are  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those  of  John ;  yet 
are  they  real  and  distinguishable.  They  reveal  themselves  to  patient  and 
intelligent  study.  So  normal  are  they  in  each,  so  stedfastly  maintained, 
from,  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  the  selection  of  incidents,  in  the  grouping 
and  colouring  of  all,  that  as  we  strive  after  the  perusal  of  each  Gospel, 
most  worthily  to  appraise  it,  we  find  we  have  had  before  us  a  distinct  and 
important  aspect  of  our  Lord's  character  and  life.  It  is  anything  but  mere 
capxioe  or  chance  which  differences  Matthew,  here  and  there,  from  the  other 
two,  and  them  from  him,  and  from  each  other  also.  There  is  an  inner  unity, 
a  sustained  consistency,  in  the  very  distinctness.  Most  shallow  is  the  idea 
that  the  main  use  of  the  diversity  of  the  Gk)spels  is  to  establish  the  veracity 
of  the  Great  Story,  as  from  four  witnesses  obviously  independent,  since  their 
varieties  aire  so  miuiy  and  peculiar  as  to  preclude  all  thought  of  collusion, 
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and  obTioTLsIy  true  because  their  yariations  admit  of  so  subtle  and  close  a 
harmony  as  nothing  but  reality  erer  secures.  The  sooner  we  free  onrselyea 
from  the  notion,  say,  from  the  notion  that  this  is  the  only  service  of  that 
diyersity,  and  rise  to  the  perception  that  each  Gospel  is  in  itself  the  One 
Glorious  Life  in  some  special  aspect  and  relation,  the  more  just  and  com* 
plete  will  our  admiration  of  all  four  become. 

And  did  not  men  need  that  that  Life  should  be  so  exhibited  to  them  ?  Are 
not  men  differently  constituted  and  related?  Is  not  the  same  man  the 
subject  of  a  yast  yariety  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  desires  and  neoessitiee, 
as  years  grow  and  yicissitudes  multiply  ?  Are  there  not  seasons  and  moods 
when  only  certain  aspects  and  uses  of  truth  can  aid  and  inspire  us  P  If  so, 
is  it  not  occasion  for  deyoutest  pndse  that  He  who  is  **  the  truth  "  has  been 
exhibited  to  us  in  every  phase  and  connection  which  our  changeftil  natures 
and  histories  demand  f  The  intellect  and  the  heart  derive  most  varied  and 
essential  service  from,  the  solicitude  which  Matthew  everywhere  shows  to 
link  his  narrative  with  the  ancient  Scripture ;  from  the  intense  and  vivid 
energy  with  which  Mark  places  Jesus  before  us ;  in  active  benefioenoe,  from 
the  broad  and  deep  humanity  which  characterises  Luke's  €k>spel ;  and  from 
the  sublime  spirituality  which  distinguishes  John. 

More  than  this.  The  careful  estimate  of  the  different  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  other  inspired  men  convinces  us  that,  whatever  was  the  modut 
operandi  of  inspiration,  it  was  not  suffered  to  overlay  and  suppress  the  indi- 
vidual traits  of  each  penman.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  have  each 
a  style  of  his  own,  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  the  several  styles  of  uninspired 
authors  are :  and  the  preservation  of  these  different  types  of  mind  materially 
fits  them  to  speak,  as  we  all  know  they  do,  to  different  classes  of  readers. 
Analogously  it  has  been  ordered  that  while  the  fulness  of  the  glory,  grace, 
and  purity  of  our  Lord  could  not  be  appreciated  and  conveyed  by  one  single 
mind,  four  have  been  employed  to  furnish  in  their  combination  the  perfect 
picture  of  Christ.  They  have  *'  received,  mirror-like,  the  rays  that  proceeded 
from  Christ,  the  sun  of  His  own  spiritual  world,  and  have  presented  the 
same  image  in  various  forms  of  refraction.'* 

The  Evangelists  are  four;  not  fewer,  not  more.  Early  did  Christian 
writers  remark  their  number,  and  separate  those  four  from,  all  the  corrupt 
and  puerile  ** Gospels"  which  tradition,  fancy,  and  heresy  gradually  put 
forth.  Irenseus  laboured  to  prove  that  in  the  nature  of  thingSf  or  from  the 
analogy  of  Divine  Revelation,  there  could  be  only  four  Gospels;  no  more,  no 
less.  Just  as  there  are  four  winds  which  fill  the  heavens,  four  elements  of 
things,  four  rivers  flowing  out  of  Paradise,  four  fiuses  of  the  Cherubim  in 
prophetic  symbol,  so  there  are  four  Gospels.  They  are  the  four  columns  of 
the  Church  which  is  extended  over  the  whole  world.  We  smile  at  the  fanciful 
conceit  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Lyons,  but  we  nevertheless  accept  the  important 
witness  it  bears.  The  Church  has  unhappily  clung  to  the  notion,  started  by 
Ireneeus  and  adopted  by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others,  that  the  living 
creatures  in  Ezekiers  prophecy  and  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision  emblematically 
express  the  characteristics  of  our  Evangelists.  The  **  lion,"  the  *<  ox,"  the 
*'man,"  the  "eagle,"  have  been  accepted  as  respectively  their  sign  and 
symbol,  and  the  idea  once  indulged  has  not  been  left  without  such  defionoe 
as  imagination  could  supply.    Thought  has  run  into  folly  in  its  attempt  to 
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justify  this  and  that  disposition  of  these  emblems  among  Matthew,  Mark^ 
Imke,  and  John.  The  absurdity  of  the  notion  ought  long  ago  to  haye 
e^isnred  its  rerjection.  It  ia  utterly  capricious,  void  of  all  Scripture  sanction, 
6md  fruitless.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  modem  expotmders  of  Holy  Writ 
hare  not  uniyersally  set  their  faces  against  so  emasculating  a  treatment  of 
Divine  things.  It  imports  into  the  plainest  histories  a  mystic  element  which 
offends  men  of  sense ;  it  invests  the  sacred  oracles  with  a  pernicious  haze 
which  begets  suspicion ;  it  wastes  precious  time  and  diverts  attention  from 
more  solid  and  productive  pursuits.  As  a  passing  comparison,  struck  off 
from  the  mind  in  a  flight  of  fancy,  it  might  not  provoke  hostile  criticism ; 
but  it  is  positively  injurious  to  exalt  such  a  thing  into  the  prominence  which 
it  receives  frx>m  constant  recognition  and  the  frequent  endeavour  to  trace 
the  analogies  it  asserts  through  the  manifold  stories  of  the  Gospels. 

To  supply  or  rather  to  suggest  the  exposition  of  this  fourfold  presentation 
of  Christ  will  be  the  care  of  the  articles  the  present  paper  introduces.  Our 
limits  prevent  their  being  at  all  exhaustive,  even  in  relation  to  our  own 
oonoeptiona ;  but  we  may  be  able  to  say  something  to  guide  and  stimulate 
thought  in  others.  That  Blessed  Life,  some  of  whose  lineaments  we  shall 
reverently  trace,  is  ever  making  those  who  contemplate  it  more  profotmdly 
sensible  ^lat  no  language  can  express  it  because  no  thought  can  conceive  it 
in  its  infinite  perfection.  But  those  who  love  it  delight  to  clasp  the  hand  of 
some  fellow-disciple,  and  in  ecstasy  of  communion  to  exclaim  **  Ecce  Deus,*' 
♦•EcceHomo."  G.  B.  JoHNSOir. 


tlTfie  i^obe  of  fEones* 

Trebb  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  men  needed 
to  hear  the  solemn  monitions  of  Scripture  more  than  to-day.  So  wild 
have  men  become,  so  fierce  in  their  pursuit  of  riches,  so  thoroughly  are 
all  the  evils  developing  themselves  which  are  prognosticated  in  the  Word 
of  God,  that  even  the  commonest  observation  begins  to  perceive  it,  and 
men  are  talking  of  the  outrageous  extravagances  of  the  times.  In  the 
household,  as  in  the  street,  it  is  talked  about ;  and  think  you  not  it  is 
high  time  it  should  be  talked  about  in  the  House  of  God  ?  Take  notice 
of  the  emphasis  which  is  to  be  put  on  the  opening  of  the  passage  in  St. 
Faults  First. Epistle  to  Timothy,  vi.  9,  **But  they  that  will  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  x>erdition." 

Not  they  that  become  rich  honourably,  because  riches  are  ordained  of  Gi>d, 
and  rightly  acquired,  and  rightly  held,  and  rightly  used,  are  an  instrument 
of  the  most  beneficent  power.  No;  the  declaration  is  this:  **They  that 
WILL  be  rich  " — ^men  that  have  made  riches  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  their 
life— who  are  willing  to  give  up  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  it.  It  is  of 
such  that  the  Word  of  God  speaks — ^men  who  are  to  make  riches  not  an 
instrument  of  life,  but  an  end  of  life.  They  are  the  class  that  are  in  such 
peril,  and  they  are  laid  under  such  reprehension.  They  are  those  who  will 
not  scrapie  at  anything,  who  are  willing  to  give  the  whole  force  of  their 
bmnf  for  riches,  for  they  will  have  them. 

Let  TLB  follow  a  young  man  into  the  mfirket.    He  has  simplicity,  beauty 
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and  honourable  intentions.  He  goes,  as  thousands  of  others  go-^at  first, 
without  any  intention  of  harm ;  but  the  spark  falls,  and  the  fire  kindles. 
He  begins  to  make  gain.  He  begins  to  talk  mainly  with  those  who  make 
gain.  The  fever  increases.  He  makes  money  unexpectedly  Deist.  He  begins 
to  say  to  himself,  '*  Fool  that  I  have  been,  who  supposed  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  make  money;"  or,  as  one  said  to  me,  who  had  spent  forty  years  of 
his  life  in  toil,  and  afterwards  went  into  speculations  during  the  war,  **  I 
have  just  made  as  much  as  I  want ;  although  for  years  I  struggled  to  make 
a  little,  yet  I  did  not  know  until  now  how  to  make  money  in  reality."  Now 
he  is  a  bankrupt,  and  I  thank  God  for  it !  In  the  begizming  of  life,  a  few 
thousands  would  have  been  enough  for  him,  later  still  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sands, and  as  he  grows  older  he  must  have  yet  more,  until  he  dies.  Such  as 
he  are  easily  tempted  to  make  a  fortune  quickly.  The  man  who  is  in  haste 
to  be  rich  does  not  reflect  that  he  will  eventually  fall  into  harm.  Tou  can 
no  more  make  money  hastily  and  honestly  than  a  man  can  grow  at  once 
from  a  boy.  The  gardener  knows  that  a  plant  requires  time  and  nurture 
and  care  before  it  is  fit  for  wood;  and  men  who  endeavour  to  make 
money  hastily  are  almost  invariably  obliged  to  trangress  the  canons  of 
morality. 

You  will  recollect  our  Saviour's  words  about  the  deceitfulness  of  riches. 
Men  are  snared  when  they  give  up  their  hearts  to  worldly  a&irs,  because  the 
very  things  with  which  they  proposed  to  gain  success  become  the  means  of 
their  own  destruction.  A  lie  is  a  cheap  economy  in  the  beginning;  but 
it  IB  a  very  short  wick  in  a  very  small  lamp,  and  the  oil  of  reputation  is  soon 
burned  out,  by  the  flame  whidi  was  kindled  to  light  them  along  the  down- 
ward path  to  perdition.  We  are  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil,  but  that  the  love  of  it  is.  Nor  is  it  true  that  evil  springs 
from  money.  It  is  not  stated  that  all  evil  springs  from  this  cause,  but  that, 
at  one  time  or  another,  this  money  may  become  so  powerftil  in  its  sway  over 
the  possessor  as  to  alienate  his  love  from  his  Creator,  and  his  afifection  from 
his  kith  and  kindred.  It  is  at  this  time  corrupting  every  faculty  of  the  mind, 
it  is  dividing  families,  corrupting  purity,  and  parting  friendships.  The  love 
of  money  makes  children  quarrel  over  the  will  of  their  parents ;  and  so 
natural  affection  is  extinguished. 

I  perceive  that  as  the  love  of  money  takes  possession  of  persons,  one  of 
two  things  takes  place.  They  forsake  the  House  of  God  and  religious  society, 
either  because  they  have  no  taste  for  them,  or  because  they  annoy  them ;  or 
else  they  betake  themselves  to  religion,  because,  under  certain  circumstances, 
religion  and  its  observances  are  a  cloak  for  their  misconduct.  It  is  a  policy 
of  life  insurance  to  them ;  it  covers  their  iniquity.  If  there  be  an  officiating 
priest  to  whom  they  listen  and  heed  not,  it  but  adds  to  make  up  their 
measure  of  guilt.  They  err  from  the  fiuth;  and  now  come  the  solemn 
words  60  appUoable  to  them,  *'  They  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows." 

Where  men  make  haste  to  be  rich,  and  have  heaped  up  for  themselves 
riches,  what  a  disaster  occurs  when  their  bladder  of  contentment  is  pricked ! 
Worse  even  is  the  slow  coming  on  of  ruin.  These  are  the  men  who  have  held 
their  heads  alofk,  walked  so  pompous,  so  grand,  and  with  such  contempt, 
on  the  floor ;  men  who  have  set  themselves  and  their  children  up  in'  high 
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places,  and  who  eyentoally  £Edl.  Their  time  will  come.  A  man  is  intensely 
ambitioDB,  he  is  proud,  he  is  selfish.  He  begins  to  feel  that  the  burden  of 
the  household,  owing  to  his  coming  secular  ruin,  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
He  cannot  retrench,  because  that  would  be  a  hint  to  his  creditors.  Is  there 
anything  degrading  for  a  man  to  battle  with  coming  porerty,  and  bear  up 
like  a  Christian  against  foreboding  ill  ?  Is  there  anything  degrading  in  a 
good  coat  ooTenng  a  beggar's  bones  ?  Oh,  how  much  they  suffer,  as  the 
uncertain  derelopment  of  their  position  floats  past  their  view  I  How  their 
poverty  haunts  them  !  How  they  shun  the  gay  and  festive  scenes  of  old,  or 
else  drown  their  sorrows  in  the  cup !  How,  night  after  night,  they  sleep 
not !  How  anguish  takes  possession  of  them !  I  have  seen  a  strong  man 
struggle  as  if  demons  had  possession  of  him,  and  it  was  only  the  anguish  of 
the  spirit  that  knew  pecuniary  destruction  was  pressing.  If  a  man  is  going 
to  be  mined,  there  is  awful  heartrending,  only  to  be  alleviated  by  money. 
Once  came,  four  hundred  miles,  to  me  a  pilgrim.  He  came  to  ask  me  to 
save  him  by  raising  by  lectures  sufficient  money  to  repay  a  certain  amount 
which  he  was  unable  to  raise  otherwise.  He  stood  high,  and  his  family  was 
dear  to  him.  It  was  the  anguish  that  would  come  upon  his  children  whom 
he  loved,  which  he  feared ;  it  was  the  anguish  that  should  befall  himself  as  a 
prominent  individual.  He  shed  tears  like  rain.  God  spare  me  from  ever 
again  witnessing  such  anguish  and  suffering. 

Men  are  sometimes  driven  crazy  also.  It  is  sought  to  be  said  that  religion 
addles  men's  heads.  But  there  are  ten  who  grow  crazy  after  money  for  one 
who  grows  crazy  after  religion.  Hardening  of  the  heart  comes  from  habit, 
and  is  as  bad  as  softemng  of  the  brain.  Is  it  enough  to  say  to  such  men, 
"  Oh,  he  has  gone  crazy  ?"  Shall  nobody  take  the  young  men  aside,  and 
give  them  salutary  advice  P  Young  men  are  daily  seen  along  the  streets, 
pursuing  a  course  of  wickedness,  although  they  have  seen  the  untimely  end 
of  those  in  whose  footsteps  they  follow.  How  often  do  we  see  the  spectacle 
of  an  old  man,  with  his  coat  buttoned  up  by  the  only  two  buttons  remaining 
on.  Men  will  teU  you  that  he  in  his  time  once  controlled  the  money  market ; 
but  now  he  is  a  poor  miserable  imbecile.  Oh !  that  he  could  be  kept  still 
going  around  our  city  with  some  one  behind  him  to  cry  out,  *'  This  is  the 
end  of  riches  badly  got !" 

I  would  come  feir  short  of  expressing  my  own  opinion,  and  pursue  a  course 
that  would  not  be  moral,  if  I  wanted  you  to  suppose  I  am  making  a  general 
denunciation  of  wealth;  wealth  is  a  Divine  power  when  rightly  used; 
wealth  does  not  necessarily  corrupt ;  wealth,  honestly  and  fairly  earned,  by 
labour,  and  skill,  and  thought,  and  industry,  is  a  crown  of  honour  to  the 
possessor  of  it.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  jibe  rich  men,  as  if 
to  be  rich  was  a  crime.  Where  a  man  has  large  wealth,  and  has  given 
time  and  skill  in  acquiring  uprightly  what  he  has  got,  his  wealth  may  be 
a  testimony  of  Providence  to  that  man's  worth.  I  never  feel  contempt  for 
the  man  who  mildly  points  to  his  early  days,  and  says,  *'  I  was  very  poor, 
but  I  have  earned  all  that  I  have  myself." 

A  man  may  be  honourable,  and  yet  not  be  rich.  You  don't  find  man 
endeavouring  to  become  rich  that  they  may  become  honourable  and  honoured. 
The  reason  rich  men  are  honoured  is  because  their  riches  are  exponents  of 
their  good  business  qualities.    Not  the  richest  men  are  the  most  influential 
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in  New  York  to-day.  A  man  may  likewise  be  happy  and  yet  not  be  rich. 
I  think,  as  the  world  goes,  there  is  more  happiness  withont  wealth  than  with 
it.  I  don't  beliere  there  was  ever  a  time  that  a  rich  man  looks  back  to  with 
greater  pleasiire  than  to  the  time  he  straggled  on  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder 
of  fortune — the  time  when  he  and  his  young  wife  commenced  to  battle  with 
life  together. 

Never  is  a  man  happier  than  when  he  feels  he  is  without  offence  to  (hA  or 
man.  A  man  may  be  useful  and  not  be  rich,  for  there  are  a  thousand  cares 
attached  to  riches  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  rich  man  giving  as  much 
attention  to  useful  things  as  his  poorer  neighbour.  I  say  to  myself  now, 
**  If  I  were  only  rich,  how  many  poor  would  I  supply  with  coal ;  how  many 
young  men  would  I  start  in  business !"  The  Lord  does  not  believe  me, 
because  he  has  seen  so  many  who  have  made  similar  promises,  and  who,  on 
their  becoming  rich,  did  not  do  it.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  village  school- 
mistress who  never  had  but  two  dresses — one  for  week-days  and  one  for 
Sundays — ^was  not  happy  ?  She  who  spent  her  time  with  the  children  of  the 
village,  quietly  and  gently  employed  teaching  them  and  praying  for  them ; 
dosing  the  eyes  in  death  of  some ;  seeing  one  after  another  of  her  prot^g^s 
married ;  seeing  those  who  were  her  scholars,  become  fathers  and  mothers; 
and  when  she  dies,  all  the  neighbourhood  will  call  her  a  benefactor  ? 

What  one  wants  is  to  be  honest  and  uncorrupt,  for  good  can  be  done 
without  money.  How  many  may  be  powerful  and  yet  not  be  rich — ^for 
ideas  are  more  powerful  than  dollaS^s.  Armies  are  defeated  by  ideas.  Yast 
organic  mischief  is  overturned  by  ideas.  A  man  that  fills  his  mind  with 
sound  knowledge,  and  believes  happiness  not  to  consist  in  riches  alone,  that 
man  is  wiser  and  happier  than  millions.  I  had  rather  have  written  tiiat 
hymn  of  Wesley's — 

'<  JesQB,  lover  of  my  sonl,'*  fto. ; 

yes,  I  would  rather  have  written  that  hymn  than  to  have  the  crown  of 
any  kingdom  that  ever  stood  on  earth.  I  would  rather  be  author  of  that 
hymn  than  to  have  the  wealth  and  riches  of  all  the  men  in  New  York. 
Those  men  will  pass  out  of  men's  minds  in  a  little  while.  They  will  live 
a  Uttle  while,  and  pass  away  uncared  for  in  the  memories  of  their  nearest 
and  dearest ;  but  that  hymn  will  go  on  singing  for  generations,  aye,  for 
ever,  and,  I  verily  believe,  at  the  last  day  will  go  leaping  into  the  presence 
of  God. 

A  man  may  be  very  useful  and  very  influential,  and  yet  not  be  rich. 
Why  should  so  many  go  down,  then,  into  this  fiery  way  the  Apostle  speaks 
about — and  all  for  the  sake  of  being  happy  and  rich,  as  if  happiness  and 
riches  were  so  near  related  that,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  their  severance 
would  be  their  death  ?  If  God  calls  you  to  make  wealth,  do  not  gamble. 
GFambling  with  cards,  and  dice,  and  stocks,  is  getting  money  without  giving 
an  equivalent.  It  is  foUy ;  it  is  disaster ;  it  is  damnation.  "  For  what  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soxd?" 

H.  W.  BZECHSB. 

{From  a  Sermon  in  i^  Ckureh  Union, 
December  A|  1868«) 
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Clie  ®risin  of  ilttualism  in  ^t  (JEfinstian  Cfiurcfif. 

The  Ohiiroh  of  Christ  had  not  proceeded  far  on  the  course  of  her  history 
when  she  lost  to  some  extent  the  clear  discernment  of  the  truth  and  correct 
apprehension  of  the  things  relating  to  her  proper  calling  and  work  in  Christ ; 
and,  continually,  as  men  who  had  been  educated  in  heathenism  passed  into 
the  visible  Church,  the  number  increased  of  those  within  her  pale  whose 
proparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  imperfect,  and  who  had  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  identify  religion  with  the  outward  and  the  risible  to 
be  able  to  grasp  sufficiently  the  spiritual  realities  of  the  Gospel.  There  arose, 
oonsequently,  a  temptation  to  accommodate  the  form  of  Christianity  to  the 
taste  of  a  lower  class  of  persons,  and  by  means  of  its  external  services,  work 
upon  their  natures  as  by  a  new  law  of  observance  and  discipline.  They 
might  thus  hope,  without  foregoing  the  realities  of  the  faith,  to  retain  the 
all^liance  of  the  less  informed,  and  accomplish  by  symbolical  and  ritual 
appliances  what  seemed  lees  likely  to  be  reached  by  means  of  a  more  elevated 
and  fi^iritual  kind.  In  these  circumstances,  it  devolved  upon  the  Church, 
as  a  primary  duty,  to  take  order  for  having  proper  counteracting  checks  and 
agencies  brought  into  play;  especially  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  were 
chosen  to  direct  her  counsels  and  preside  over  her  assemblies  had ;  become 
soundly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also 
in  the  organic  connection  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dispensations, 
their  respective  differences  as  well  as  agreements,  and  the  points  wherein  it 
vas  necessary  to  guard  Christianity  against  any  undue  approach  either  to 
Judaic  or  heathen  observance.  But  this  was  precisely  what  tJie  early  Church 
&iled  to  do ;  perhaps,  we  may  say,  the  greatest  failure  into  which  she  fell, 
the  one  fraught  with  the  longest  train  of  disastrous  results.  For  centuries 
there  was  no  specific  theological  training  generally  adopted  for  such  as 
aspired  to  become  her  guides  in  spiritual  things,  or  actually  attained  to  this 
posLtion.  By  much  the  larger  portion  even  of  those  who  contributed  in  the 
most  especial  manner  to  mould  her  character  and  government  (Justin,  Ter- 
tnllian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  &c.),  were  in  their  early 
days  total  or  comparative  strangers  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  Scripture ; 
their  period  of  culture  and  training  was  spent  under  heathen  guides,  with  a 
view  to  civic  or  military  life ;  and  when  they  passed,  after  a  brief  process  of 
trial  and  instruction,  into  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  it  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  with  many  of  the  influences  of  the  age  stiLl  cleaving  to  them. 
Coming  to  know  Christianity  before  they  knew,  much  of  what  preceded  it, 
they  wanted  what  they  yet  very  peculiarly  needed — the  discipline  of  a 
gradual  and  successive  study  of  the  plan  of  God's  dispensations,  and  the 
directive  light  of  a  well-digested  scheme  of  Scriptural  theology.  They  knew 
the  Bible  in  portions,  rather  than  as  an  organic  and  progressive  whole ;  and 
even  for  that  knowledge,  especially  in  its  earlier  parts,  they  were  but  poorly 
ftunished  with  grammatical  helps  or  with  judicious  expositions.  Should  it 
surprise  us  if,  in  such  circumstances,  they  should  often  have  caught  but 
imperfectly  the  meaning  of  Old  Testament  Scripture — if  they  should  even 
sometimes  have  shown  themselves  to  be  insufficiently  acquainted  with  its 
contents— and,  in  regard  to  the  institutions  and  history  of  former  times. 
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shotdd  occaaonally  leave  us  at  a  loss  to  say  wliether  the  true  or  the  fiiJse 
predominated — spiritaali2dng  the  most  arbitrary  going  hand  in  hand  with 
the  crudest  literalisms,  profound  thoughts  intermingling  with  puerile 
conceits,  and  the  most  palpable  Judaistic  tendencies  discoyering  themselYes, 
while  evangelical  principles  were  alone  professedly  maintained  P  8uoh  are 
the  actual  results ;  and  if  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  on  which  the 
spiritual  discernment  of  those  early  Fathers  was  obviously  defective,  and 
their  authority  is  least  to  be  regarded,  it  is  in  respect  to  the  connection 
between  the  New  and  the  Old  in  the  Divine  economy.  In  this  particolar 
department,  so  iax  from  having  any  special  lights  to  guide  them,  they  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages ;  and  ^eir  proper  place  in  regard  to  it  is  that, 
not  of  the  venerable  doctors  of  the  Ohristian  Ohurch,  but  of  its  junior 
students." — Dr,  FairhairtCs  Bevdation  of  Law^  pp.  297*^299. 

THE  SOUL  TEACHES  SENSE. 
Ton  see  the  sky  at  eve  unfold 

A  pictured  glory  grand  yet  sweet ; 
Where  set  in  splendours  manifold 

The  chord  of  colours  mingling  meet : 
/  see  a  Hand  that  took  the  time. 

And  fused  the  tints  and  traced  the  scene, 
Swifb  painting  out  a  thought  sublime 

Upon  His  Heaven's  high-lifbed  screen. 

Ton  see  a  world  that  wildly  whirls 

Thro'  coiling  clouds  of  battle  smoke, 
And  drenched  with  blood  the  children's  curls. 

And  women's  hearts  by  thousands  broke : 
/  see  a  Host  above  it  all. 

Where  angels  wield  their  conquering  sword. 
And  thrones  may  rise  or  thrones  may  fall. 

But  comes  the  Eingdom  of  the  Lord. 

Ycu  hear  an  endless  cry  that  goes 

Lamenting  thro'  the  sombre  air, 
Of  peoples  bent  with  many  woes. 

Or  gauntly  wrestling  with  despair : 
/  hear  a  psalm  by  myriads  sung — 

A  psabn  that  knows  no  stint  nor  stay ; 
And  lo !  a  Yoice  calls  old  and  young 

To  be  indeed  as  blest  as  they. 

Fpu  watch  a  life  bereft  of  light. 

For  ever  wrapt  in  unthinned  gloom. 
Whose  only  tranquil  time  seems  night. 

Whose  happiest  hope  and  rest  the  tomb : 
/  watch  the  life,  and  know  that  God 

So  guides  the  soul  to  Heaven  above ; 
You  only  see  tiie  smiting  rod — 

But  ahl  the  Power  that  smites  is  Love. 
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You  point  me  to  the  daily  pains 

Endured  by  those  to  du^  tnie ; 
Their  narrow  homes — their  meagre  gains — 

Their  sorrows  full — their  pleasures  few : 
/point  you  onward  to  the  end, 

The  end  that  will  for  all  atone ; 
Where  such  at  last  will  meet  their  Friend, 

And  call  the  joys  of  Heaven  their  own. 

Alfbed  Nobbis. 


Eijat  ©ag/ 

Li  a  periodical  like  this,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  chronicle  in  detail 
the  sermons  preached  and  published  in  connection  with  the  Festirals  of  the 
Chnich.  Yet  we  must  not  overlook  a  volume  from  Mr.  Beeve*s  practised 
hind.  It  consists  of  six  lectures  upon  the  Believer's  Becondliation,  the 
Believer's  Security,  the  Believer's  Supply,  the  Believer's  Testimony,  the 
Believer's  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Believer's  Home  and  Company.  Upon  all 
these  subjects,  treated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ordinary  vein  of  evangelical 
sentiment  and  experience,  the  lecturer  dilates  with  his  accustomed  tmction, 
fluency,  and  fervour,  very  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  edification  of  the  attend- 
ants at  Portman  Chapel,  but  not  with  any  special  adaptation  in  thought  or 
srgoment  to  the  gi'eater  world  beyond. 

The  title  of  the  book  occasioned  us  some  surprise.  Why  should  Mr.  Beeve 
liave  taken  it  as  a  catch-title,  imless  the  word  served  to  characterize  all  the 
lectures  ?  Whereas  we  have  yet  to  learn  from  him  what  was  the  predse  day 
to  which  the  author  conceives  the  Prophet  to  have  really  referred.  He  does 
not  say  whether  it  was  the  day  of  judgment,  or  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  triumph 
or  overthrow,  or  the  day  of  the  millennium.  Only,  very  generally,  he  says 
that,  for  *'  edification,"  we  might  liken  it  to  the  time  of  the  sinner's  accept- 
ance and  forgiveness.  This,  however,  is  anything  but  a  criticism  on  the  text, 
or  a  basis  for  a  course  of  lectures.  More  imfortunately  still,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  volume  purports  to  be  founded  upon  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautifril  odes  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  writer 
really  gives  no  valid  exposition  at  all  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  chapter ; 
instead  of  which,  the  leading  expressions  of  the  Prophet  are  accommodated 
to  special  views  of  Christian  experience,  according  to  the  approved  type  of  a 
particular  school.  In  opening  John  Calvin's  work  upon  Isaiah,  we  are  struck 
with  the  wisdom  with  which  that  great  commentator  deduces  his  doctrines  in 
this  chapter  from  the  actual  or  probable  state  of  things  in  the  Jewish  Church 
in  the  Prophet's  time,  and  thus  applies  them  to  ourselves ;  without  at  all 
accrediting  the  Jewish  people,  at  that  juncture,  with  the  whole  tcale  of  doctrines 
wweHed  to  ue  in  the  Epitilea  of  St.  Paul ! 

If  Mr.  Beeve  had  done  this  throughout,  he  would  have  greatly  added 
to  the  value  of  his  work.    As  it  stands,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  scholar 

*  "That  Day."  Lectures  on  Isaiah  zii,  preached  at  Portman  Chapel,  London, 
during  Lent»  1868.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Bsxvb,  M.  A.,  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  minister. 
(London:  Nisbet) 
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of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  would  think  of  translating,  or  transmuting, 
an  ode  of  Horace  in  so  lax  and  bald  a  manner,  at  least  with  the  fear  of 
an  examiner  before  his  eyes. 

But  the  Tolume  will  be  well  received  by  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
author's  writings,  from  its  earnest  advocacy  of  Gospel  privilege,  and  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  religion;  while,  by  the  imme- 
diate attendants  upon  his  ministry,  who  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  the  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  species  of  luxury,  "  a 
feast  of  fat  things."  For  ourselves,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that, 
with  his  gifts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  vindicate  these  doctrines,  or  commend 
them  to  the  much  larger  class  of  inquirers,  who  have  no  right  conception 
of  evangelical  truth  in  its  spiritual  import,  and  still  less  of  its  paramount 
claims  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  most  intellectual  men — a 
service  which  Mr.  Beeve  is  well  qualified  to  render. 


i^oticeis  of  iSooits* 


Memoir  of  George  Steward,  author  of 
** MedkUoricU  SovereigfUy,^*  (London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. ) 
Memoirs,  like  epitaphs,  are  often  mere 
exaggerated  eulogies,  having  no  fomida- 
tion  in  tiie  life  and  character  of  their 
subject.  They  are  read  as  fictions,  and 
tend  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
reality  of  virtue  and  goodness.  They  are, 
moreover,  not  unfrequently  encumbered 
with  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  useless, 
and  thus  generally  become  what  has  been 
pronounced  "a  great  evil"  Such  in  no 
sense  is  the  memoir  before  us.  It  is 
modest,  unpretending,  brief ;  whilst  its 
subject  was  a  man  of  eminent  gifts,  great 
force  of  character,  and  distinguished  piety. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  interesting 
pages  tracing  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Steward, 
a  rapid  and  remarkable  sketch  by  another 
hand,  and  brief  passages  that  link  and 
give  coherency  to  the  narrative,  the  author 
leaves  him  to  be  his  own  biographer. 
Through  his  letters  and  brief  memoranda, 
Mr.  Steward's  character,  history,  and 
inner  life  are  presented,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  by  every  reader  as  those  of 
a  man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  gifts 
than  his  goodness.  The  thought  and 
flashes  of  true  genius  that  light  up  Mr. 
Steward's  letters  and  conversational  utter- 
ances, and  the  deep-toned  piety  that 
embalm  and  sanctify  them,  invest  this 
memoir  with  high  interest  and  substantial 


value.  No  attentive  reader  of  it  can  miss 
the  consciousness  of  conmmnion  with,  a 
mind  that  could  not  stoop  to  anything 
low  or  mean,  and  that  constancy  soared 
into  the  higher  regions  of  thought  and 
spiritual  contemplation.  As  a  public 
teacher,  indeed,  Mr.  Steward  was  evi- 
dently beyond  the  -great  body  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  appreciated  only  by  the 
few,  and  misunderstood  by  the  many; 
but  he  cannot  be  forgotten — the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die  what  he  has 
done.  To  our  readers,  then,  we  earnestly 
conmiend  this  memoir  of  a  singularly 
gifted  and  eminently  good  man. 

OChe  JSleetion  of  Chace,  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Taylor,  author  of  "California  Life 
Illustrated,"  "Model  Preacher,"  "In- 
fancy and  Manhood  of  Christian  life," 
Ac,  &c.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  practised  and  well-known 
writer.  He  is  no  tyro  or  novice  in  the 
field  of  letters.  He  is  fluent,  forcible,  and 
eloquent  In  the  present  volume,  his 
usual  flow,  fervour,  and  redundant  force 
are  exhibited.  He  reasons  with  no  Utfele 
amplitude  and  skill  on  fate,  fore-know- 
ledge, and  free-will,  evincing  throughout 
a  shrinking  dread  of  Calvinism  The 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  indeed,  as  they  have 
too  often  been  misunderstood  and  abused, 
merit  all  Mr.  Taylor's  hostility,  and  can- 
not with  any  phuisibility  withstand  the 
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force  of  his  urgoment.  Bat  whilst  he  is 
triamphant  and  conclusive  in  his  reason- 
ing against  the  abuse  of  the  **  election  of 
gnce,"  it  is  just  possible  that,  taking  our 
stand  on  the  high  ground  of  Pauline 
theology,  something  nught  be  said  in 
faTour  of  Calvin's  view  of  that  doctrine. 
But,  however  some  of  his  readers  may 
differ  from  Mr.  Taylor,  they  will  find  his 
book  full  of  valuable  teaching,  and  cannot 
fail  to  derive  profit  from  its  perusaL 
There  is  a  freedom  and  freshness  in  his 
mods  of  expresaicm  that  commands  atten- 
tion and  invests  his  discussions  with  a 
high  degree  of  interest  We  commend 
the  hook  to  the  notice  and  candid  judg- 
ment of  our  readen. 

The  Writings  of  Irenaua.  VoL  II. 
Translated  by  Bev.  Albxandkb  Ro- 
BiKTS,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
BauLT,  A.B.  Together  with  the  Writ- 
ings  of  Hippolytun,  VoL  II.  and  some 
other  fragments  of  the  3rd  Century. 
Tnnalated  by  Rev.  S.  Salmokd,  M.  A. 

The  Writings  of  Origen.  Vol.  I. 
Tianslatad  by  the  Rev.  Fbkdkbiok 
Cbohbb,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Critieism,  St  Andrews.  (Edinburgh, 
T.  &T.Claik.) 

In  these  two  yolumes  we  have  the  first 
i«ae  for  this  year  of  the  Ante-Nioene 
library.  The  idea  of  placing  within  the 
reach  of  ministers  and  students  of  theology 
good  Kwgli«h  translations  of  the  writings 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  down  to  the  year 
325^  was  excellent  ftnd  its  execution  will 
tend  much  to  diffuse  a  more  intelligent 
and  just  idea  of  the  true  value  of  the 
opinions  of  these  ancient  worthies  on 
qnestions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. The  first  of  these  volumes  contains 
the  completion  of  the  works  of  Ireneus 
and  Hippolytus,  with  some  other  frag- 
ments ci  the  third  century,  such  as  the 
Epistles  of  Zephyrinus,  and  of  Callistus, 
his  sacceesor,  in  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
second  volume  is  occupied  with  Origen*s 
woik,  De  jPrmcipHi,  with  his  letters  to 
Aliieanus,  and  to  Gregory,  the  wonder- 
worker, and  the  first  book  of  his  writings, 
Ccniftt  Cdtum,    Here  will  be  found  very 


important  material  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
especially  in  its  contact  and  conflict  with 
philosophical  Paganism. 

Preparation  for  Death.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Alfonso,  Bishop  of 
8.  Agatha.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A.  (Rivingtons:  London, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.) 

Mr.  Orby  Shipley  does  not  tell  us  where 
S.  Agatha  is,  nor  does  he  give  us  the 
least  hint  that  Alfonso  is  really  the  his- 
torically known  liguori,  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Redemptionists,  who 
died  in  1787,  and  was  solemnly  canonized 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  so  recently 
as  1899.  This  book  is  the  second  volume 
of  a  series  called  the  Ascetic  Library,  in- 
tended to  provide  AngUcan  devotees  with 
manuals  of  that  character.  There  are 
beautiful  and  suggestive  things  in  the 
book  calculated  to  aid  devout  thought^ 
but  its  seriousness  is  mixed  with  a  sombre* 
ness  and  gloom,  aUen  we  think  from 
the  healthy  influence  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  Romish  doctrine,  on  various  points, 
mon  or  leas  marks  the  work,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  separate  or  sednded 
religious  life  away  from  the  world  seems 
to  be  the  purport  of  it 

On  Some  of  the  Minor  Moralitiee  qf 
14ft,  By  Edward  Whcu.  (London ; 
Elliot  Stock,  1868.) 
To  some  of  our  readers,  probably,  these 
essays  will  not  be  new,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  former  series  of  the  CKrUHon 
Spectator.  Mr.  White  has  done  well 
to  collect  them  and  publish  them  in 
the  present  form.  They  are  twenty-one 
in  number,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
as,  '*  The  Duty  of  Returning  Borrowed 
Articles,"  "The  Love  of  Flowers," 
**  Keeping  Secrets,"  ",Reading,too  much," 
&c.,  &C.  The  papers  contain  a  laige 
amount  of  homely  practical  truth,  ex- 
pressed in  easy  and  forcible  language. 
Most  people  may  find  in  them  something 
profitable  for  *'  reproof,  correction,  in- 
struction;" and  the  incisive  humour,  ihe 
quiet  playfulness,  the  sparkling  or  quaint 
Uloitration  will  cmy  home  to  tha  heart 
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16880118  which  would  not  be  listened  to  or 
cared  for  if  presented  in  an  ordinary 
homily.  We  cordially  wish  for  the  book 
a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Natore,  Power,  Ordinances, 
Discipline,  and  Govemmenfc  of  the 
Christian  Church.  By  the  late  James 
Bankxrmak,  D.D.  Two  vols.  (Edin- 
burgh: Clark.) 

This  treatise  is  written  from  the  eccle- 
siastical point  of  view  taken  by  the  Free 
Churchmen  of  Scotland.  It  advocates 
Presbyterianism,  in  its  orthodox  and 
evanj^cal  form;  and  contends  against 
Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  Independency. 
The  principle  of  an  Establishment  is  up- 
held ;  but  the  working  of  an  Establish- 
ment, according  to  the  author,  would  be 
very  different  &om  the  working  of  either 
the  English  or  Scotch  Establishment  in 
their  present  state.  The  book  is  very  ably 
written.  The  various  points  involved  in 
the  extensive  inquiry  are  handled  with 
much  care,  acutenees,  and  power.  Of 
course  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Bannerman 
differ  from  our  own,  but  we  have  no 
inclination  to  go  into  the  controversy 
now.  We  should  say  the  work  is  rather 
exhaustive  than  suggestive;  and  to  our 
mind  would  have  been  more  valiiable  had 
it  been  comprised  in  one  volume,  rather 
than  run  out  into  two. 

Christy  the  Centre^  and  other  Papers. 
Delivered  at  the  Autumnal  Meetings  of 
the  Baptist  Union,  held  at  Bristol, 
October  14th  and  15th,  1868.  (Lon- 
don: Elliot  Stock.) 

This  is  m  collection  of  really  valuable 
papers,  untainted  by  any  of  the  deno- 
minationalism  which  so  frequently  per- 
vades the  public  doings  and  utterances  of 
our  Baptist  brethren.  Dr.  Crotch's  paper, 
Christy  the  Centre^  is  a  very  admirable 
defence  of  Christianity,  as  unaffected  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  criticism,  science,  or 
civilization.  Dr.  Landels  on  Ministerial 
Failures  is  a  thoroughly  honest  and  manly 
deliveranoe  on  a  question  that  demanded 
honesty  and  manhood.     The  appended 


words  of  Mr.  Birrett,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, breathe  a  spirit  of  truth  and  gentie- 
ness.  The  sketch  of  the  Baptist Ciollege, 
by  Mr.  Bosworth,  at  once  is  valuable  and 
affecting,  as  a  record  of  the  past. 

The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body. 
By  GxoROK  MooRB,  MD.  Sixth  edi- 
tion,  revised  and  enlarged.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) 

A  book  which  has  reached  the  sixth  edition 
is  beyond  criticism,  and  needs  no  com- 
mendation; yet  as  a  large  dass  of  our 
younger  readers  have  grown  up  since  the 
last  issue  of  the  work,  we  have  great  plea- 
sure in  introducing  to  their  notice  this 
revised  and  enlarged  edition.  It  is  a  book 
abounding  In  valuable  and  interesting 
thought  clearly  and  weU  expressed,  and 
the  theme  is  one  of  much  practical  import- 
ance. Dr.  Moore  thinks  and  writes  as  m 
Christian  physician  ;  and  as  the  tendency 
in  our  day  seems  strong  towards  a  sensa- 
tional and  materialistic  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  he  has  done  well  to  issue 
this  improved  edition  of  his  work.  We 
hope  it  will  reach  and  instruct  the  new 
generation  of  readers  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  book  in  its  previous  publication. 

A  Book  for  the  Sorrowful;  or.  Divine 
TnUh  in  Us  JRelation  to  Human  Suffer^ 
ing.  By  the  Kev.  Edmund  Hetwood. 
(London:  William  Freeman.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  little  work  was 
received  with  great  favour,  and  was  sold 
within  a  few  weeks.  A  second  was  also 
soon  disposed  of ;  so  that  we  have  now 
before  us  a  third  edition.  It  is  indeed 
"  a  heart  book,*'  and,  written  by  one 
specially  qualified,  by  having  had  himself 
to  pass  through  the  fire  of  afiliction,  is 
most  admirably  suited  for  the  spiritually 
depressed,  the  tried,  and  the  sorrowfuL 
We  regret  to  observe  the  author  is  now 
deceased.  This  edition  is  published  at 
the  desire  of  friends,  and  "the  widow  and 
children  will  share  in  the  profits.*' 

Tlte  •Congregational  Year  Book, 
1869.     (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. ) 

We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  *'  An- 
nual"   It  has  become  an  indispensable 
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bandbook;  and  we  hope  the  diligence, 
skill,  and  care  bestowed  on  its  preparation 
by  the  editor  will  have  their  reward  in  a 
Teiy  large  circnlation.  We  observe  several 
improvementa  in  this  issue— notably  the 
addition  of  a  classified  index  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  in  the  '*  Year  Books  "  from 
1846  to  the  present  year.     It  is  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  wondered  at  that  some  typo- 
graphical errors  should  have  eac&ped  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  worthy  editor.  The  book 
has  come  to  be  indispensable  to  all  who 
Would  have  accurate  knowledge   of  the 
position  and  progress  of  the  Congregational 
body. 

The  Mother's  Text  Book,    London: 

The  Book  Society. 
The  idea  of  this  pretty  little  book  is  ad- 
mirable,  and   that  idea    is   successfully 
carried  out.     Mothers  busy  about  house- 


hold duties,  and  occupied  from  morning 
till  night,  and  often  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, with  maternal  cares,  are  here  fur- 
nished with  an  appropriate  text  of  scrip- 
ture, and  a  vei-se  or  two  of  some  well-known 
or  suitable  hymn,  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  At  the  bottom  of  every  page,  which 
contains  only  two  of  these  texts,  there  is 
a  precious  thought  or  well- selected  apho- 
rism, suggestive  of  duty,  comfort,  or  en- 
couragement. May  thousands  of  mothers 
possess  themselves  of  this  little  treasury  ! 

Wages  and  Means,  A  Story  of  Life's 
Struggles.  By  Claba  Lucas  Balfoub. 
(London :  W.  Tweedie.) 

This  book,  like  all  the  works  of  the  gifted 
authoress,  is  designed  to  answer  a  higher 
end  than  that  of  mere  amusement,  and 
will  well  repay  perusaL 


Wat  late  Eeb.  E.  aEge  38etts. 


The  R«v.  K.  Wye  Betts  was  a  native  of 
Portsea,  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  and 
i^Bceived  an  ordinary  middle-class  educa- 
tion.   The  almost  sudden  death  of  his 
lather,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  threw  a 
veight  of  resi>onsibility  on  his  mind,  but 
seems  to  have  been  blessed  to  his  soul. 
At  any  rate,   about  this  time   he  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of    the  church 
QDder  the  united  pastoral  care  of    the 
Rer.  John  Grifi&n  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
C^OQsina,  whose  words,  by  God's  grace, 
became  to  him  spirit  and  Ufe.   The  duties 
which  such  a  position  involves  he  at  once 
recognised.     His    natural   energy  found 
scope  for  sanctified  activity  in  Uie  Sun- 
<^y-school,   and    as    he    was   found    to 
posseas  the  gift  of  public  prayer,  and  as 
the  p^ers  which  he  read  at  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at- 
tracted attention,  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  band  of  local  preachers,  who  went 
out  into  the  villages  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
proclaiming  the  words  of  salvation.   Thus 
it  was,  that  the  peculiar  bent    of   his 
talents  became  manifest  to  himself  and 
to  others,  and  led  him,  as  other  circum- 
*tsnoes  were  favourable,  to  the  conviction 
TOL  I.  NEW  fiBBISS. 


that  he  could  best  serve  his  generation, 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  by  preach- 
ing the  Gospel      The  church  cordially 
supported  his  desire,   and   he    obtained 
admission  to  Highbury  College,  in  which 
institution  he  continued  an  approved  stu- 
dent until  it  was  merged  into  New  Col- 
lege,  where   he   remained    about    three 
years.     He  was  then  characterised  by  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  a  consistency  of  deportment,  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  fellow  stu- 
dents.    It  was,  however,  obvious  to  all, 
that  the  desire  of  being  a  good  preacher 
was  the  one  absorbing   passion    of   his 
nature;  and,  although  as  an  extempora- 
neous speaker,  he  was  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating, yet  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  so 
natural  and  forcible  a  written  style,  and 
so  just  an  elocution,  as  to  give  to  his 
tender  and  pathetic  appeals,  all  the  im- 
pressiveneess  and  force  of  free  delivery. 
Few  young  men  were  ever  so  popular. 
Several  churches  invited  him  to  become 
their  pastor ;  but  the  hearty  and  unani- 
mous call  from  the  Church  at  Peckham, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  voice  of  Gtod, 
and  determined  his  sphere  of  labour. 
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For  about  a  year  he  was  associated  with 
Dr.  CoUyer,  who  loved  him  as  a  father 
lores  his  son;  and  at  the  death  of  this 
eminent  man  became  sole  pastor.  None 
bat  those  who  hare  passed  through  the 
ordeal  know  the  penalty  which  such  a 
position  imposes.  Standing  as  he  does 
before  the  bright  glories  of  a  successful 
past,  every  movement  of  the  preacher 


delight,  and  he  was  an  instrument  greatly 
honoured  of  God  in  saving  souls. 

Most  who  heard  his  first  sermon  after 
his  ordination  remember  the  solemnity 
with  which  its  last  sentence,  '*  Brethreo, 
pray  for  me,  that  I  may  finish  my  course 
wi^  joy/'  was  uttered,  and  truly  this 
wish  was  granted  him.  During  the  ]aat 
four  or  five  years  of  his  life  symptoms  of 


is  thrown  into  distinct  outline ;  compari-    pulmonary  disease  manifested  themselves 


sons  are  sure  to  be  made;  and  it  often 

happens  that  an  audience  trained  to  a 

peculiar  style,  imagines  that  what  is  new 

in  manner  or  mode  must  be  defective.     A 

demand  is  made  for  a  new  edition  of  old 

excellencies.    Added  to  this,  he  had  to 

contend  with  the  migratory  habits  of  the 

day,  so  that  as  it  regards  pecuniary  re- 
sources,  the   church  was  in   danger  of 

declining.     Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difll- 

oulties,  he  succeeded  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  most  sanguine  friends.     All 

recognised  in  him  a  truly  righteous  man ; 

and  as  he  developed,  they  were  deUgbted 

to  discover  a  stability  on  which    they 

could  lean,  as  well  as  excellencies  which 

could  attract.  He  was  the  chosen  com- 
forter of  the  sad,  the  director  of  the  per- 
plexed, the  best  companion  for  the  glad. 

His  seal  consumed  him  I  His  active  nund, 

like  a  sharp  sword,  wore  out  its  sheath. 

Not' only  was  he  enabled  to  keep  up  for 

several  years  the  numbers  of  his  cougre- 

tiou,  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  church, 

teplenish  the  treasury,  and  enlarge  and 
animate  the  institutions  of  his  own  place 
of  worship,  but  gave  much  time  and 
thought  to  other  and  extraneous  Work. 
The  Collyer  Memorial  Schools  rose  under 
his  energetic  influence.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  secretaries  of  the  Surrey  Congre- 
gational ITnion,  which  was  formed  mainly 
at  his  suggestion.  He  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Local  Fraternal  Association,  and 
was  always  planning  some  new  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  at  Ber- 
xnondsey,  and  Botherhithe,  and  Battersea. 
"What  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  him- 
self he  did  by  pressing  others  into  the 
service,  and  confessedly  possessed  a  sin- 
gular power  of  making  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  acceed  to  his  desires. 
Still,  to  the  very  last,  preaching  was  his  I  ^u^ys  no  regrets  if  I  could  take  you  and 


more  fully,  but,  as  after  a  period  of  re- 
laxation,  which  his   church    generously 
enforced  on  him,  he  did  not  seem  worse 
(although  his  appearance  was  thin  and 
emaciated),  no  fears  were  entertained  of 
his  speedy  removal     Nor  did  he  appear 
to  contemplate  it  himself.    He  preached 
on  the  last  Sabbath  evening  that  he  spent 
on  earth,  with  more  than  usual  vigour ; 
at  its  close  he  announced  that  the  next 
Sabbath  evening  he  would  deliver  a  dis- 
course (adding  with  a  pause),  if  spared, 
on  the  resurrection.     Then,  as  he  left  the 
pulpit,  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
stairs,  and  looked  round  on  the  retiring 
congregation,  as  though  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  that  look  might  be  his  last. 
He  went  to  rest  as  usual,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  did  not  sleep.     His  cough  became 
distressing,  and  he  aroused  his  beloved 
wife  by  saying,  '''I  think  I  am  dying." 
She  did  all  she  could  to  relieve  him,  but 
hii  struggles  for  breath  were  fearfuL     He 
moaned,  but  murmured  not.     He  said  at 
intervals,  **My  sufferings  are  great,  but 
nothing   compared   with   His."      **  The 
way  is  very  rough,  but  there  is  sweet 
rest  in  Heaven."     "The  river  is  deep^ 
hold  thou  me  up  and  I  shall  be  safe." 
*<  Cease,  fond  nature,   cease  thy  strife, 
let  me  lauguish    into  life."      He    con- 
tinued  in  this  state  during    the    Mon- 
day, and  appeared  somewhat  easier   as 
night  came  on.     His  deacons  came  to  see 
him ;  he  could  bear  their  presence  only  a 
minute,  but  said  to  them,  **  Good-bye,  I 
have  preached  Christ     Don't  foiget  my 
wife  and  children. "    During  the  Monday 
night  he  said,   "I  know  whom  I  have 
trusted,  and  that  he  wiU  keep  that  which 
I  have  committed  to  Him. "     <  *  Good-bye^ 
darling,"  addressing  his  wife,  *'I  should 
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oar  duldren  with  me.  Bid  them  good- 
bye for  me,  and  tell  them  to  meet  me  in 
the  better  world."  Once,  rousing  from  a 
do2e,  be  said,  *' What !  stiU  here  ?  I  am 
■0  aorry  to  come  back  to  life  again." 
"What  is  the  time?  No  later?"  **I  shall 
live  till  dawn — ^weeping  may  endure  for  a 
sight,  but  joy  oometh  in  the  morning. ' 
He  retained  his  consciousness  to  the  last, 
and  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  December 
1st,  about  half  «past  nine  o'clock. 

Thus  passed  away  from  earth,  after  a 
•tay  of  forty 'three  years^  one  of  Christ's 
most  dsToted  senraats.    He  seemed  to 


have  been  sanctified  from  the  birth.  His 
qualities  of  heart  and  head  were  so  beauti- 
fully balanced  and  proportioned  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  chiefly  characterised 
hiiFi.  The  whole  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  resided  mourned  his  loss,  and  wept 
over  his  coffin  and  his  grave ;  the  people  of 
his  charge  have  embalmed  Ms  memory  in 
their  most  precious  recollections;  friend- 
ship drops  its  tear,  and  thus  writes  once 
more  his  name,  cheered  by  the  thought 
that  fellowship  will  be  renewed,  improvedt 
and  perfected  in  the  skies. 

Paul  J.  TutiquAKD. 


^^t  %ou0d|oUf  STreasurg. 


THX  POWEB  or  TBE  WORD  09  OOfD. 

Thx  faithfulness  of  God  was  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  during  tea.  We  spoke 
also  of  the  necessity  of  extending  our 
Cbrisftian  influence,  first  by  earnest  prayer, 
and  then  by  visite;  by  the  lending  or 
giving  of  good  books,  and  especially  by 
limply  and  boldly  seixing  on  every  oppor- 
tnnity  to  speak  of  Jesus  and  to  bring 
forward  his  Word« 

"  That  is  the  thing  I  have  most  confi- 
dence io,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  was  a  practical  Christian,  and  pos- 
sessed a  thoughtful  mind.  '*It  is  the 
Word  of  God  which  is  the  power  of  God> 
and  I  desire,  above  sll  things,  to  see  it 
spread ;  for  God  will  always  give  it  an 
invincible  efficacy.'* 

**  Among  many  other  proofs  of  this," 
aaid  the  missionary,  **I  shall  relate  to 
yoQ  an  interesting  one. 

**I  was  travelling  between  Paris  and 
Bordeaux,  and  had  just  left  Angouleme, 
when  a  smart  and  showy  young  man 
iteped  into  the  caupi  of  the  diligeuce  where 
I  was,  and  seated  himself  between  me 
and  another  traveller.  He  saluted  me 
with  politeness ;  and,  after  the  first  cus- 
tomary words  had  passed,  said  to  me — 

*'  *  Sir,  I  think  you  are  from  Paris  ? ' 

"'I  left  it  the  day  before  yesterday,' 
I  replied. 

"  'And  I  am  suxe,'  he  continued,  'you 


must  have  seen  the  Huguenots  f  What  a 
wonderful  production  it  is  !  So  original ! 
Everyone  is  flying  to  it  1  Wei«  you  not 
enchanted  V 

''  *  The  Huguenots  ?'  replied  I,  putting 
my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the  coach^ 
where  I  bad  put  the  New  Testament 
which  I  read  on  my  journey;  *I  have 
here  what  the  Huguenote  held  as  their 
greatest  treasure.' 

"  The  young  man  exclaimed  with  sur- 
prise, '  The  treasure  of  the  Huguenote  I 
What  may  that  be,  I  pray  ?' 

'*I  presented  the  book  to  him,  he  read 
ite  title  and  returned  it  to  me  inune- 
diately,  saying  with  contempt,  'Oh !  as  for 
that  book,  it  is  good  for  nobody,  I  thbk, 
but  old  women  and  people  of  weak  minds.' 

'"I  know,  sir,'  replied  I,  with  feeling, 
'  that  it  is  excellent  for  me,  who  certainly 
am  not  an  old  woman ;  as  to  my  mind,  I 
shall  say  nothing — you  can  judge  of  that.' 

"The  young  man  blushed,  and  said, 
with  some  confusion,  '  A  thousand  par- 
dons, sir,  if  I  have  offended  you  by  my 
foolish  expression ;  but  allow  me  to  speak 
quite  freely,  and  to  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  a  man  of  sense 
and  intelligence,  such  as  (with  respect)  I 
acknowledge  you  to  be,  can  approve  of, 
and,  above  all,  believe  in  such  a  produc- 
tion. Voltaire,  at  least,  did  not  do  so ; 
and  certainly  he  did  not  fail  in  either 
mind,  information,  or  good  sense.' 
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"And  hereupon  the  disciple  of  such  a 
master  brought  forward,  -with  abundance 
of  malice,  the  invectives  of  philosophy 
against  the  Galilean  and  his  doctrine. 
The  incarnation,  miracles,  prophecies,  the 
death,  and,  above  all,  the  pretended  re- 
surrection of  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph, 
were  passed  in  review;  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  argument  was  a  song  of 
triumph  over  the  reason  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  present  age.  The  young  in^del 
was  overjoyed.  He  believed  me  reduced 
to  silence  and  completely  overthrown ; 
for  I  had  listened  to  all  he  had  advanced 
without  saying  a  word.  When  he  had 
finished,  I  confess  I  was  tempted  to 
oppose  weapon  to  weapon,  and  to  reply  to 
the  impertinence  of  Voltaire  by  vigorous 
arguments  from  a  better  logic  than  his. 
But  the  words  of  the  Holy  Book  came  to 
my  mind :  'The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting 
down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.* 
Leaving,  therefore,  in  its  scabbard  of  clay, 
the  feeble  sword  of  my  reason,  I  seized 
that  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God,  and 
replied  in  these  single  words  : — '  If  our 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are 
lost — in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  that  believe 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God> 
should  shine  into  them.' 

"  *  Yes,  yes,*  replied  the  young  man, 
'  that  is  what  your  book  says  ;  but  where 
is  its  authority  ?    That  is  the  question. ' 

** '  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,* 
I  continued,  '  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
Christ  speaks  of  himself.* 

"  '  That  is  to  say,'  answered  the  young 
man,  'that  all  the  learned  men,  the 
academicians,  the  philosophers — in  short, 
every  man  of  sense  and  judgment  in 
society,  the  very  Slite  of  rational  beings, 
are  only  a  mass  of  villains,  of  infidels — or 
rather  atheists, — of  scoundrels,  because 
they  cannot  subscribe  to  the  mysteries, 
not  to  say  the  absurdities,   of  a  book 


scarcely  known  to  any  but  the  lowest 
people.* 

"  '  The  faith  of  the  Christian,*  replied 
I,  '  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God ;  who  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  vile,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
nughty;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not, 
to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are ; 
and,  as  to  the  imbeliever,  God  says  that 
he  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God ;  and  the  gospel  adds 
that  such  a  man  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.' 

*•  *  Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  yonng 
man,  with  bitterness,*  my  portion,  accord- 
ing to  your  opinion,  is  quite  settled ;  and 
it  is,'  added  he  with  a  sneer,  *it  is  hell, 
with  its  eternal  flames,  is  it  not^  that 
awaits  me,  and  along  with  me  all  the 
flower  of  the  human  kind  ?  I  thank  you 
for  your  charity.' 

"  *  It  is  not  I,  sir,'  I  replied  with  calm- 
ness; 'it  is  God  himself  who  says  that 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  the  only  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  by  which 
they  can  be  saved ;  and  it  is  Jesus  also 
that  says  to  you,  as  to  every  sinner,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  not 
perish,  but  shall  have  eternal  life.  Ton 
hear  this — you  hear  those  words  of  love 
and  of  kindness. ' 

"The  young  roan  said  nothing,  but 
frbwned.  His  countenance  was  sad,  and 
he  remained  for  a  long  time  silent.  Kii^ht 
came  on,  he  still  remained  silent ;  and  I 
supposed  that  his  discontent  would  last 
till  he  should  fall  asleep ;  when,  turning 
suddenly  towards  me,  he  said,  with  deep 
feeling,  'Where  could  I  procure  a  copy 
of  the  book  you  have  been  reading?  for — 
yes — I  ought  to  read  it— I  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  possibly  I  may  be  wrong  and 
you  right  I  regret  also,  sir,  the  veiy 
inconsiderate  language  that  — ' 

"  '  Oh,  sir,'  said  I,  interrupting  him, 
'I  beg  you  will  make  no  apology;  and 
since  you  already  feel  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  superior  to  that  of  thephiloaophen 
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—of  Yi^taire,  for  iastance— let  vm  have 
some  talk,  if  yoa  please,  about  that 
Wordy  which  yon  wUl  allow  me  to  pre- 
teat  to  yoa  as  eoon  as  we  arrive  at 
Bonleanx.' 

"From  that  happy  moment  our  con- 
versation  was  easy  and  overflowing ;  and 
it  was  not  till  after  we  had  discussed  all 
the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  that 
we  resigned  ourselves  to  sleep.  The  next 
day  my  young  companion  was  serene, 
cordial,  and  perfectly  frank ;  and  before 
we  ported  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, *  You  remember,  I  hope,  the  promise 
joxL  were  so  kind  as  to  make  to  me  ?  Here 
is  the  name  of  my  hotel.' 

**'In  a  few  minutes,'  replied  I,  'the 
most  valuable  of  books  shall  be  put  into 
your  hands.* 

"  I  related  what  I  have  told  you  to  the 
friend  to  whose  house  I  was  going,  and 
who  immediately  went  to  the  hotel  of  the 
young  traveller  in  order  to  present  him 
with  a  Bible,  which  he  accompanied  with 
his  blessing.  He  let  him  know,  also,  that 
that  day  and  the  following  I  was  to  ex> 
pound  some  portions  of  the  Scriptures  at 
religious  meetings,  where  he  would  be 
most  welcome.  This  invitation  was  not 
in  vain.  That  same  evening  the  young 
Vdtarian,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand, 
took  his  place  among  some  pious  people 
who  came  to  hear  the  goepeL  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  returned  at  the  same  hour, 
and  after  the  service  he  came  to  me  and 


said,  with  emotion,  '  Ko,  sir,  you  cannot 
know  all  the  good  this  book  has  already 
done  me,  or  all  the  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  hearing  you  both  yesterday  and  just 
now.  From  this  time  this  book  shall  be 
my  study — ^my  only  study.' 

*'*And    to-morrow,'    said  I  to    him, 
'what  are  you  to  do?  it  is  the  king's 
fete,  and  there  will  be  a  grand  ball  and 
much  gaiety ;  of  course  you  will  be  in- 
vited?' 

"  *  I  have  already  refused  the  invita- 
tion,' said  the  young  disciple  with  firm- 
ness. '  1  shall  not  appear  there.  In  the 
morning  I  shall  go  and  hear  you  since 
you  are  to  preach  in  the  temple;  in  the 
evening  I  shall  return  here,  if  it  please 
God,  and  hear  you  again.' 

**  He  did  indeed  come;  and  for  the  first 
time  this  most  accomplished  young  man, 
who  heretofore  had  made  the  theatre  or 
the  ball  his  chief  pleasure,  found  his 
greatest  enjoyment  in  serving  God  in  his 
temple,  and  meeting  in  the  evening  some 
humble  worshippers  of  the  same  Galilean 
whom  he  had  been  taught  by  Voltaire, 
his  master,  to  despise.  That  evening  I  took 
leave  of  this  young  friend  of  the  truth* 
He  testified  anew  his  gratitude  to  me, 
and  his  desire  that  my  wishes  concerning 
him  might  be  fulfilled.  He  declared, 
before  many  witnesses,  that  he  believed 
the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  that  he 
adored  the  Saviour,  and  that  he  wished 
to  live  and  die  a  Christian." 

Dr.  CiESAR  MaUlN. 


©ur  Cijrontclr. 


IDIOT  AIITLITM,   KARLSWOOD,   8URRKT. 

On  Monday,  February  1st,  it  was  our 
privilege,  in  company  with  James  Abbiss, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
the  Secretary,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men on  the  Board  of  this  Institution,  to 
visit  it,  and  take  some  part  in  the  exanu- 
nations  of  its  schools.  We  shall  not  soon 
lose  the  impressions  of  this  our  first  visit 
to  the  Asylum.  Its  extent,  its  order,  its 
HfsnlinfUff,  the  comfort  and  happmess  of 
its  poor  inmates  alike  surprised  and  grati- 
fied OS.    The  methods  employed  by  the 


master  and  governesses  to  call  into  action 
any  mental  energy  which  exists,  and  to 
excite  powers  of  observation  and  thought 
are  various  and  interesting,  and  the 
success  in  many  oases  was  most  pleasing. 
The  pupils  are  taught  to  read,  to  cipher, 
to  write,  to  sing;  and  the  girls,  in  addition, 
are  taught  the  use  of  the  needle.  In  most 
cases,  of  course,  the  attainments  are  neces- 
sarily low,  yet  in  a  few  the  results  are 
remarkable.  The  interest  connected  with 
the  workshops  was  no  less  pleasing.  To 
see  these  poor  idiot  lads  learning  the 
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tailoring,  BhoemakiBg;  carpentering,  &&, 
and  in  some  cases  reaching  an  astonish- 
ing proficiency  in  their  different  trades, 
was  a  truly  gratifying  sight.  Here  are 
600  poor  creatures,  in  various  conditions 
of  mental  imbecility  and  physical  weak- 
ness, all  happy,  tenderly  cared  for,  and 
kindly  treated,  with  means  of  enjoyment, 
improvement,  and  usefulness,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  them.  In  what  condition  of 
neglect,  suffering,  or  misery  might  a  great 
many  of  them  have  been  but  for  this 
Institution  ?  It  well  deserves  the  gene- 
rous support  of  the  humane  and  Christian 
public 

LONDON     CONORXOATIONAL    CHAPEL 
BUILDINO  SOCIKTT. 

Thb  twentieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
London  Congregational  Chapel  Building 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 
January,  at  the  London  Mission  House, 
Blomfield-street<  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith, 
the  treasurer,  presided;  and  among  the 
company  present  were  Mr.  H.  Wright, 
J. P.,  Dr.  Camps,  Mr.  C.  Shepheard ; 
BevB,  A.  Raleigh,  D.D.,  £L  Mannering, 
C.  Dukes,  W.  Tyler,  A,  McMillan,  W. 
Roberts,  B.A.,  C.  GUbert,  &c.  We 
gather  from  the  facts  laid  before  the 
meeting  that  during  the  twenty-one  years 
(including  1869)  of  the  Society's  existence^ 
it  has  materially  assisted  in  the  erection 
or  purchase  of  eighty-seven  chapels — ^re- 
presenting a  contril^ution  from  it  in  grants 
and  free  loans  of  £110,000  towards  an 
aggregate  outlay  of  £360,000,  and  provid- 
ing (exclusive  of  intended  galleries)  nearly 
80,000  sittings  for  adults.  Dividing  the 
twenty-one  years  of  the  Society's  history 
into  thne  periods  of  seven  yean  each.  In 
the  first  period  its  list  comprises  seventeen 
chapels,  in  the  second  twenty-six,  and  in 
the  third  forty-four.  The  success  of  the 
Society  is  largely  owing  to  its  loan  fund, 
now  amounting  to  £11,006  19s.,  from 
which  loans  are  made  free  of  interest  to 
committees  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
chapels.  This  fund  remains  intact,  and 
will  be  carefully  preserved  for  the  object. 
The  grant  fund  is,  however,  just  nownearly 
exhausted,  while  the  liabilities  of  the 
Society  on  this  account  reach  £2,000. 


Among  other  particulan  named,  it  waa 
stated  that  the  Society  had  been  instru* 
mental  in  saving  from  extinction  the  two 
metropolitan  chapels  of  George  Whitefieid 
— Tottenhamcourt-road  Chapel,  and  the 
Tabernacle,  Moorfields.  The  chairman's 
speech  and  the  reading  of  the  report  were 
followed  by  a  devotional  address  from  the 
Rev.  E.  Mannering  (fifty  years  minister 
n  the  centre  of  the  metropolis),  and  by 
a  service  of  thanksgiving^  praiae,  and 
prayer. 


Aare  coxtbt  chapel,  canonbubt. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  church  and 
congregation  was  held  on  the  27th  alt,, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Raleigh,  the  pastor, 
when  reports  of   the  most  satisfactory 
character  were  presented,     from  them  it 
appeared  that,  independently  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  the  pew-rents,  there 
was  raised  during  the  year  upwards  of 
£4,3(X)  for  religious  and  benevolent  ob- 
jects.     Of   this,   JB464  was  devoted  to 
foreign  work,  and  the  remainder  (£3,800 
odd)  to  home  missionary  efforts.     The 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  opera- 
tions connected  with  it,  absorbed  £317  of 
the  iS464.     The  remainder  waa  divided 
between  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society, 
the  Evangelical  Continental  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Educa- 
tion in  the  East,  in  varying  proportions. 
During  the  year,  &ve  branch  churches 
have  been  sustained,  three  rooms  have 
been  regularly  occupied  for  religious  ser- 
vices for  tiie  youngi  and  several  others  for 
weekly    Bible-readings   with   the    poor, 
which  have  been  well  attended.     Three 
day-schools  and  five  Sunday  or  ragged- 
schools  (independent  of   the  classes  at 
Hare-court  Ckapel),  two  large  week-even, 
ing  schools,   and  several  smaller   ones, 
have  been  in  healthy  operation.     These 
schools  are  attended  by  upwards  of  2,000 
scholars.     Four  penny-banks,  with  1,465 
depositcrs,  whose  deposits  amounted  to 
iEOU,  have  been  carried  on,  and  a  fifth 
has  just  been  started.     Seven  mothers'- 
meetings,  superintended  by  ladies  in  con- 
nection with  the  church,  are  in  full  opera- 
tion.    These  have  659  members  enrolled, 
and  about  430  garments  per  month  for  the 
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mothers  and  their  familiefl  were,  for  the  | 
most  part,  made  at  the  meetings.  These 
meetings  are  independent  of  the  Dorcas 
and  maternal  societies  connected  with  the 
church,  and  which  have  for  their  object 
proyiding  garments  for  the  destitute  poor. 
A  nomber  of  ladies  made  an  appeal  to  the 
congregation  at  Christmas,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  contribution  of  upwards  of 
i80  towards  providing  Christmas  dinners 
for  the  poot.  Other  ^fts  came  in,  and 
more  than  400  families,  comprising,  as 
near  as  conld  be  ascertained,  about  2,500 
iodividoals,  had  enough  provided  for  them 
for  two  substantial  meals.  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  acts  as  treasurer  to  most  of  the  socie- 
ties connected  with  the  home  mission 
work  of  the  church,  mentioned  the  singular 
fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  collector, 
either  paid  or  voluntary,  for  any  of 
them.  When  they  had  collectors  they 
were  always  in  debt  Since  the  collectors 
had  been  discontinued,  he  had  always 
been  able  to  report  a  balance  in  hand. 
Baring  the  year,  upwards  of  JB2,800  had 
flowed  into  his  hands,  without  a  single 
eollector  being  employed  to  gather  it. 

TTKITID     PRSRBTTBBIAV     CH(TRGH, 
GLAPHAM. 

Tn  annual  meeting  of  this  church,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Macfar- 
lane,  was  held  in  January  last.     The  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  meeting  were  of 
the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
character,  and  showed  that  a  total  sum 
of  a  Httie  over  JB3,000  had  been  raised  for 
all  purposes  during  the  past  year ;  £1,335 
of  this  had  been  raised  to  aid  in  clearing 
off  the  heavy  debt  which  rests  on   the 
church  buildings.     These  cost  £12,367, 
and  this  debt  has  now  been  reduced  to 
about  M,0O0.     This  is  still  a  large  sum  ; 
but,  looking  to  what  has  been  done  by  the 
congregation  in  the  six  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  indefatigable  and  highly- 
prised  labours  of  its  able  pastor,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  shortly  be  free 
from  all  such  incumbrance. 


SPAiir. 

Protestant  Worship  in  Madrid. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  first  public 
Protestant  service  in  Madrid,  on  Sunday, 
January  31st,  has  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News.  The  room  in  which  the  service 
took  place  had  evidently,  the  writer  sajrs, 
been  a  dining  or  reception  room.  It  had 
a  double  row  of  neat  red-cushioned 
benches,  with  a  narrow  passage  in  the 
centre ;  a  harmonium  in  one  comer.  The 
seats  were  full  at  the  beginning,  and  after- 
wards the  room  beoame  crowded,  and 
many  had  to  go  away.  The  preacher  wore 
the  black  gown  and  white  bands,  and  the 
service,  which  he  read  in  Spanish,  was 
part  of  the  English  liturgy.  The  singing 
was  from  a  printed  sheet  of  four  hymns, 
which  was  given  to  everyone  on  entering. 
One  of  these  was  a  translation  of  that  of 
Elliott's,  beginning — 

"Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,** 

and   another  was  the  Doxclogy.      The 
writer  counted  139  persons  present ;  but 
how  many  of  these  were  Protestants  he 
could  not  tell.     That  a  goodly  number, 
however,  were  Protestants  was  evidenced 
by  the  singing.     There  were  not  a  dozen 
women  nor  half  a  dozen  children  present. 
The  preacher  was  pastor  Buet,  who  is 
characterised  in  the  letter  as  the  Spaniard 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Protestantism 
in  Algeria.     He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  eloquence.  The  discourse  lasted 
exactly  half  an  hour,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  rapt  attention.     His  manner  was 
deeply  earnest,  without  the  least  approach 
to  '*  rant."    In  the  course  of  his  sermon, 
he  said  that  he  and  his    friends  were 
Spaniards,  and  not  beholden  for  one  penny 
to  anyone  but  Spaniards.     England  cer- 
tainly, as  a  Protestant  country,  sympa* 
thised  with  the  movement,  but,  beyond 
that,  he  and  his  friends  neither  asked  nor 
accepted  any  assistance  from  England, 
One  or  two  priests  were  in  the  congrega- 
tion. 
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CHRIST   AND    HIS   WORDS. 


* '' Jesiu  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If 
a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words/' 
John  xiv.  23. 

To  lore  Christ  is  to  have  the  heart  go 
forth  to  Him.  It  is  not  love  to  an  abstrac- 
tion, bnt  to  great  living  personality — 
*'the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  *'Cod  manifest 
in  the  flesh."  To  keep  His  words  is  not 
merely  to  preserve  them  in  the  memory, 
but  to  put  them  into  the  heart,  and, 
deeper  still,  into  the  conscience,  and  then 
to  let  them  come  forth  in  the  life  as  visible 
and  practical  things.     Observe — 

I.  The  connection  between  Christ 
AND  HIS  WORDS.  The  two  objects,  Christ 
and  His  words,  are  set  distinctly  before 
us.  They  are  both  very  fuUy  made  known 
to  U8.  This  is  not  always  so  with  human 
teachers.  Sometimes  we  have  a  great 
personality,  who  has  given  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  the  world,  but  we  have  few  or 
none  of  his  words.  Such  were  Pythagoras, 
Noah,  Enoch,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
Abraham.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  great  and  noble  words  from  a  man, 
bnt  we  may  know  little  of  his  personality ; 
Homer,  Plato,  Isaiah.  In  Christy  both 
the  personality  and  the  words  have  been 
brought  into  fullest  illumination.  In  the 
plan  of  God,  both  were  meant  to  be  of 
supreme  value  to  man.  The  gospel  has 
its  expression  in  His  words,  but  its  power 
and  spirit  are  in  His  life. 

Further,  there  ia  a  perfect  harmony 
between  Christ  and  Hia  words.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  with  men.  Sometimes  we 
can  love  and  esteem  a  man,  yet  we  cannot 
keep  his  words.  Or  we  may  admire  and 
approve  the  words,  but  we  cannot  love 
and  esteem  the  man.  It  is  different  when 
we  come  to  Christ  We  can  take  His 
words  and  Himself,  and  set  them  side  by 
side,  and  interweave  them,  like  music 
with  thought,  in  perfect  harmony.    Yet 


it  is  true  that  the  life  is  greater  than  the 
words.  This  is  not  only  necessary  to  full 
harmony  in  any  really  grand  character ; 
it  is  the  highest  reach  of  it. 

II.  The  connexion  between  lovino 
Christ  and  kbbpino  his  words.  Here 
we  see  the  central  truth  of  Christuin 
doctrine.  We  must  begin  to  love  Christ 
before  we  can  keep  His  words.  Love 
to  His  person,  He  tells  us,  is  i^  pro- 
portion to  the  sense  of  forgiveness ;  and 
love  to  Himself  is  the  foundation  of  all 
our  fidelity  to  Him.  This  affection  can 
face  every  duty,  dare  every  danger,  en- 
dure every  sacrifice. 

Here  we  see  also  tJie  Christian  philosophy 
of  morality.  No  system  but  Christianity 
has  gathered  all  the  grand  motives  to 
morality  round  a  person,  and  made  the 
strength  and  essence  of  them  spring  from 
love  to  Him.  If  Christ  were  less  than 
God,  His  claim  of  implicit  obedience 
would  be  impious ;  and  if  He  had  done 
less  for  man  than  save  him  from  the 
lowest  depth.  He  could  not  require  aU 
His  nature  to  be  given  up  to  Him.  No 
other  view  will  make  Christian  morality 
and  doctrine '  cohere.  With  this  view, 
morality  all  centres  in  obedience  to  Christ, 
because  He  is  all  and  in  all  to  the  soul,  its 
Lord  and  God. 

There  are  only  three  conceivable  ways 
in  which  morality  can  be  thought  of  as 
springing  up  in  man.  (1).  By  instinct^ 
which,  though  real,  is  fluctuating  and 
feeble.  (2).  By  reason,  which,  though  it 
may  do  much,  can  never  furnish  sufficient 
motive  power.  (3).  By  love,  and  love 
going  forth  to  a  person.  This  is  the  way 
of  the  Gospel  It  does  not  exclude  reason, 
it  does  not  neglect  instinct,  but  exercises 
both.  To  love  Christ  is  an  impulse  of  the 
heart,  and  this  impulse  is  the  spring  of  all 
morality. — Abridged  from  Sermons  by  the 
Rev.  John  Ker,  Glasgow, 
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TO  THE  MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Mission  House,  Blomfibld  Stbeet,  London. 

December  2ithf  1868. 
Dbab  Bbethben, 

At  length,  in  our  general  revision,  we  have  reached  the  last  in  onr 
series  of  Missions,  but  the  first  established  in  the  Society's  history,  the 
honoured  Mission  in  the  Sottth  Sea  Islands.  That  Mission  is  still  re- 
garded with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  Mends  of  the  Socieiy.  Since 
tlie  days  of  its  prosperity  set  in,  China  has  been  marvelloiLsly  opened  to 
theQospel,  and  onr  work  in  that  vast  empire  has  been  growing  strong. 
The  Indian  Empire  has  made  a  great  stride  in  material,  social,  and  re- 
iigions  progress.  Madagascar  has  passed  throngh  the  fire  of  persecu- 
tbn,  and  its  Chnroh  is  growing  with  rapidiiy  in  numbers,  strength,  and 
^ur.  But  the  oldest  field,  and  its  *'  night  of  toil "  are  not  forgotten ; 
the  enlarged  operations  of  modem  days  have  again  and  again  called 
forth  fresh  interest  in  its  afiEairs,*and  their  most  recent  successes  in 
NiUE  and  the  Loyaltibs,  and  in  the  Elliob  Qbouf,  are  as  Vonderful  as 
any  that  distinguished  early  times. 

4 — Yzoxn,  its  earliest  days  the  South  Sea  Mission  has  occupied  a  high 
plaoein  the  regard  of  the  Society's  Mends.  Dr.  Carey  was  anxious  to 
oomxnenoe  it,  the  good  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  planned  it.  The 
YoL.  L^New  Sebies.  n 
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thrilling  stories  of  Cook  and  Yancouver  had  laid  these  unknown  tribes 
open  to  [the  world's  gaze ;  and  while  India  and  China,    Negroes  and 
Hottentots,  and  Catholic  Europe,  were  all    closed  "against  the  Qospel, 
the  Christian  Church  saw  an  opening  for  its  efforts  among  these  distant 
isles.    Thus  it  was  that  the  Buff  brought  out  its  first  band  of  labourers. 
How  slow  their  progress  with  thelanguage  and^withthe  people;  what  depths 
of  heathenism  they  found  among  them !     They  beheld  cruelties  unheard 
of  in  Europe  since  the  middle  ages : — canoes  launched  at  Eaiatba  oyer 
the  bodies  of  prostrate  captives,  as  they  are  still  dragged  in  Fui :  ilie 
Areoi  Society ;  infanticide  on  system ;  the  people  under  a  most  crushing 
despotism ;  quarrels  and  bitter  wars  almost  without  end.      These  bright 
Tokanio  islands  present  to  you  scenes  of  wondrous  beauty,  whidi  it 
must  be  no  trifling  pleasure  to  contemplate.     When  you  approach  the 
reefs  of  Basotonoa  ;  or  turn  into  the  broad  harbour  of  Tutuula  ;  or 
sail  along  the  wooded  shores  of  Chinahbbym,  you  look  upon  gems  of 
tropic  beauty  which  can  scarcely  be  matched  throughout  the  globe.    Bat 
in  the  removal  of  that  black  heathenism,  and  the  spread  of  the  (Gospel 
amongst  these  people,  you  are  giving  them  a  moral  beauty  incomparably 
higher.    And  how  gratefdl  should  otir  churches  be  Ihat  this  transf<»ina- 
tionhas,  beyond  all  question,    been  very  great.      The  Society  is  now 
carxying  on  four  groups  of  Missions;  which  have  been  blessed  with 
most  solid  results.     Tahiti  and  the  Leewabd  Islands  were  those  first 
evangelized.    The  Hsbvsy  Qroup  followed,  Babotoitoa  being  discovered 
in  1823.    In  18S0  Samoa  leoeived  the  Gospel ;  our  Loyalty  Mission  was 
commenced  in  1848.    Nowhere  have  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  been 
greater  than  in  Niub,  the  ^<  SAVAai  IsiAim  "  of  recent  years ;  but 
Christianized    now,   after  long  patience,   brave   e£fort|    and  earnest 
pvayer. 

5.  Thus  by  degiees  inereased  breadth  has  been  given  to  our  labotos, 
and  a  larger  number  of  converts  and  of  heathen  have  been  brought  under 
their  influence.  Yet  tiie  number  of  English  nussionaries  has  not  beea 
greatly  inoreased,  Ihoiigh  tiieir  services  have  been  economized  and  ocm- 
solidated.  In  Baeotoitoa,  where  once  three  luimionaries  resided,  ire 
now  have  one ;  and  in  the  Liswaxd  group^lhreei  whore  there  were  fire. 
The  increased  supply  of  oompetenft  Native  Agency,  and  the  wider  mis- 
sionary experience  wrought  into  system,  re^[a]re  and  permit  this  chan^. 
The  influence  of  larger  populations  will  make  itself  Mt ;  and  tfaoogh  the 
Society  is  prepared  to  seoore  for  your  Missions,  as  it  is  doing  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  sufficient  number  of  English  Missionaries  to  superintend 
tito  older  Churches,  and  to  condnot  the  yonsger  Missions,  still  you  most 
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eipeci  that,  as  far  as  praotioable,  your  labotirs  in  the  older  Miasiona 
vUl  be  OQBoentratedy  in  order  that  new  work  may  be  ooxnmenced. 

6.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mends  of  the  Society  estimate 
at  a  low  rate  the  importance  of  yonr  position  and  labours ;  or  that 
thsy  think  inferior  men  will  be  sufficient  for  conducting  them.  ISie 
Bizeotois  feel  assured  that  in  the  position  which  these  Missions,  like 
other  prospesoQs  MissionSi  haTO  reached,  a  wiae  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  their  affiurs,  and  a  wise  use  of  their  great  oj^rtunities,  will 
tax  all  the  resources  of  mind,  edaoatiouy  and  experience,  which  the 
ablest  among  you  ean  devote  to  them. 

18»  Another  point  of  the  highest  importance  is  a  correct  understanding 
of  your  true  eblatiok  to  your  people.  Scarcely  one  oi  you  is  working 
among  tiie  heathen ;  almost  every  one  is  training  up  a  Ghristiem  people. 
Fram  Tahiti  in  the  east,  to  Ilea  westward,  you  are  dealing  with  CSrarches 
aad  Congregations  which  have  openly  professed  the  Qospel  for  fifty  years 
and  under,  and  which  have  remained  continuously  under  missionafy 
aqperintendence.  What,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  you  now  stand  ? 
In  thair  previous  despatches  the  Directors  have  again  and  again  referred 
to  this  matter.  But  various  considerationB  show  that  it  is  of  unusual 
importance  to  you.  In  your  isolated  position  a  right  treatment  of  the 
people  may  elevate  them  into  men.  In  the  same  place,  under  anotiier 
system,  they  may  be  kept  as  children  for  more  than  one  generation. 

14.  In  your  official  charge  most  ef  you  have  two  tiiousand  people  or 
more  under  your  care,  including  several  hundred  Church  members,  several 
Native  preaohers,  teachers,  and  schools.  Most  of  you  have  also  out* 
stations.  Some  of  our  brethren,  like  Mr.  Lawes  and  the  missionaries  in 
Samoa,  have  a  larger  number. 

15.  So  engaged,  yon  are  litfle  tempted  merely  to  be  quiet  pastors;  your 
temptation  lies  in  anoUier  direction.  The  isolation  in  which  you  live,  and 
tbe  superiority  over  your  people,  which  of  course  you  possess,  render  you 
Sable  to  gprow  into  despots,  whose  word  is  law  to  chiefs,  people,  and 
taaehflxs,  and  to  all  around  you.  A  missionsiy  pastor,  with  his  great 
weight,  beomning  every  thing  to  his  people,  keeps  them  under  tutelage,. 
Unders  their  growth,  and  prevents  tiie  production  of  a  Native  ministry,, 
by  rendering  aNative  teacher  and  pastor  unnecessary.  In  your  position,, 
a  missionary  may  not  only  keep  down  the  Qhurch,  but  may  keep  down 
fte  Native  pastor  and  preaohar  who  shall  have  the  charge  of  that  Churdi 
with  him.  Ohurok  andministty  may  be  both  placed  in  a  wrong  porition. 
Oiifl  result  is  ^attained  by  being  everytidng  to  your  people;  by  allowing, 
or  even  encouraging  them  to  come  to  you  for  eveiTtiiiagi  and  by  retaining 
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the  government  of  the  Ohurches  in  your  own  hands^  because  the  Natiye 
members  and  preachers  cannot  conduct  it  so  easily  and  so  wisely  as  you 
can.  Such  a  course  is  very  natural ;  to  £all  into  it  is  veiy  easy.  But 
what  is  gained  ?  There  is  something  higher  and  better  than  this  to  be 
secured.  The  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  the  "father"  of  the 
churches  he  founded;  and  in  an  eminent  degree  may  you  be  the  fathers 
of  your  people,  elevating  as  well  as  instructing  them ;  treating  them  as  a 
wise  father  does  his  children,  when  he  sees  them  growing  into  manhood  ; 
preparing  them  for  independent  life  and  action ;  trying  them,  giving  them 
opportunities  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and  then  pointing  out  not 
only  mistakes,  but  the  mode  in  which  errors  might  have  been  prevented, 
and  still  may  be  repaired. 

16.  Another  reason  is,  that  your  people  still  greatly  need  this  elevation, 
and  very  important  consequences  depend  on  their  securing  it.  Possessed 
of  many  noble  qualities,  they  still  have  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  mould 
into  the  daily  practice  of  Christian  life.  Several  vices  and  defecte, 
originating  in  heathenism,  yet  remain.  Your  latest  reports  show  that 
their  moral  life  is  poor ;  that  strange  social  customs  still  obtain  among 
them ;  and  that  while  some  outward  restraints  have  been  removed  by  a 
new  state  of  things,  they  have  not  yet  attained  that  true  liberty  which  is 
found  in  perfect  subjection  to  just  law.  In  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  in  their  treatment  of  public  matters,  these  defects  are  veiy  prominent. 
Let  some  small  social  difference  arise,  or  some  petty  right  be  invaded,  and 
those  who  deem  themselves  wronged  at  once  fly  to  arms.  It  is  ihe 
musket  and  the  spear  that  is  to  settle  the  question,  not  a  court  of  law.  It 
was  so  in  Baiatea  in  Mr.  Williams's  days ;  it  was  the  same  a  few  months 
ago.  It  has  frequently  been  so  in  Samoa.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  in 
New  Zealand.  One  mourns  over  the  small  amount  of  public  spirit  and 
of  public,  national  union  among  them ;  and  we  cannot  but  fear  that  this 
readiness  to  resent  a  wrong  by  violent  means,  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  Europeans,  as  it  has  frequently  done  in  New  Zealand,  will  arouse 
such  uxitation  and  opposition,  as  to  lead  with  certainly  to  struggles  which 
must  end  in  extinguishing  these  simple  races  altogether.  Tb&  Sandwich 
IsLAinDs  illustrate  the  great  advantage  of  a  perfectly  opposite  state  of 
things.  Amongst  its  people,  united  under  one  federation,  have  grown  up 
a  public  government  and  public  law,  which  foreign  nations  respect  and 
maintain.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  all  our 
converts  in  the  Soitth  Sias  than  true  progress  in  this  direction. 

18.  Your  Native  Txaohbbs  and  Evaetoxlisis  have  occupied  a  fore- 
most place  among  your  converts;  have  exhibited  many  excellencee,  and 
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have  done  the  Society  good  service.  Many  of  them  have  been  enterpris- 
izig,  conrageouBy  even  heroioy  in  their  devotedness ;  and  have  manifested 
a  faith  and  a  consecration,  not  surpassed  by  Christian  workers  of  other 
climes.  And  it  seems  strange  to  some  of  us  that,  as  a  body,  you  have 
exhibited  a  singular  reluctance  to  ordain  these  men,  and  to  give  them 
independent  charge  of  viUage  churches  as  their  pastors.  Till  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  Society  Islands,  we  have  had  no  such  pastors 
in  all  our  Polynesian  Mission.  We  have  heard  of  these  men  braving 
peril,  bearing  want,  even  suffering  death ;  they  have  been  apostles,  and 
have  founded  churches  in  new  lands ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  fit  to 
be  pastors  of  churches  seems  to  us  inexplicable.  Men  like  Papeiha  ;  like 
Lalolanch,  the  pioneer  of  Tanna;  Ta.taio,  the  ''Apostle  of  Mare,"  and 
others,  have  been  remarkable  for  fidelity,  for  judgment,  for  true  spiritual 
character.  Have  they  no  companions  or  brethren  suitable  for  the 
pastoral  office  ?  Have  you  fairly  tried  the  experiment,  resolved  that  it 
shall  succeed  ? 

22.  Before  passing  on  to  other  matters  the  Directors  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge the  many  excellences  of  your  Polynesian  Churches ;  the 
great  libebaxity  which  they  have  displayed  for  many  years ;  the  severe 
trials  and  persecutions  to  which  many  have  been  exposed ;  and  the 
ooorage  and  patience  with  which  they  have  been  borne.  In  the 
Loyaliy  Islands  the  converts  are  forbidden  to  expend  contributions 
away  £rom  their  own  group.  In  other  islands,  without  exception,  the 
contributions  are  large  and  generous.  The  great  group  of  Samoa 
stands  out  veiy  prominently :  but  Rarotonga,  Mangaia,  Nine,  Baiatea, 
and  others  are  not  far  behind.  The  small  Islands  have  done  well :  and 
even  our  little  Ellice  group,  evangelized  the  other  day,  have  begun  to 
offer  their  gifts  of  g^titude  and  love.  The  total  amount  of  these  con- 
tributions eveiy  year  now  approaches  £1,800 !  That  sum  will  about 
cover  the  teacher's  supplies,  the  supplies  for  the  Institutions,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  ship.  Thus  the  Society  will  have  to  bear  only  the  per-' 
BOnal  expenses  of  the  missionaries,  which  will  amount  to  £4,800  a  year. 
From  the  outset  your  people  have  borne  ,all  the  incidental  expenses  of 
worship,  Ohuroh  ordinances  and  schools.  Their  chapels  have  been 
built  by  themselves,  and  as  in  lands  more  highly  civilized,  they  continue 
to  improve  on  their  early  models.  We  have  read  much  about  the  hand- 
some diapek  of  Samoa ;  all  who  have  visited  Niue  speak  with  admira- 
tion of  the  chapel  at  Alofl ;  and  Mr.  Krause  informs  us  that  to  make  that 
at  Ngatangiia  strong,  the  people  imported  beams  fi^om  New 
Zealand  at  a  cost  of  a  thousand  dollars ! 
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23.  So  many  things  hare  to  be  discassedy  and  this  letter  has  already 
grown  so  long,  that  several  topics  of  importance  mnst  be  passed  oyer  in 
a  few  words.   Yonr  efforts  to  defend  your  people  against  the  PEnunAK 
YESsiELS  were  viewed  with  great  satisfaction  in  this  country ;  and  under 
Qod's  blessing  wrought  the  deliyerance  you  desired. — ^The  bitter  psrss- 
ounox  to  which  our  converts  have  been  exposed  in  Uea  has  excited 
much  indignation,  and  tiie  Directors  have  requested  the  Secretary  of 
State,  not  in  vain,  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Emperor.     The  latest  in- 
telligence   communicated    to  us   was,  that   the   French    Government 
awaited  Governor  QuiUain's  return  to  Europe,  both  to  obtain  explana- 
tions respecting  Uea,  and   receive  information  respecting  Nsw  Cais- 
DONiA ;  amongst  whose  people  the  Society  are  anxious  to  place  teaohers 
and  missionaries.    On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Directors  have  con- 
veyed to  our  brother  Mr.  ElIiA,  the  expression  of  their  deep  qonpatfay 
with  him  and  with  his  persecuted  people ;  and  they  have  learned  with 
pleasure  that  these  troubles  have  in  some  measure  ceased. — The  general 
failure  of  Popish  sffobts  throughout  the  islauds,  to  lead  your  people 
astray,  has  been  observed  with  gratitude  and  satisfiaction ;  while  the 
delight  which  our  converts  take  in  the  Word  of  Gh>d,  and  in  the  grow- 
ing Christian  literature  now  printed  for  their  use,  lead  us  to.indulge  the 
hope  that  they  will  still  stand  firm,  and  will  suffer  even  less  in  the  future 
than  they  have  done  in  days  gone  by.     As  the  arrangement  with  the 
Fbengh  Missiokauies  in  Tahiti  has  not  proved  altogether  successfol, 
and  seems  to  require  revision,  the  Diredtors  are  now  discussing  with  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society,  the  form  which  any  new  arrangement  shall 
take. — ^We  have  not  forgotten  your  people  in  Qubsksland,  and  have  been 
suggesting  to  our  firiends  in  Sydney,  who  are  taking  up  their  oaoae, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  secure  for  their  help,  Christian  teachers  from  their 
various  islands.    And  should  you  not  consider  the  propriety  of  distincHy 
giving  to  some  of  your  best  men  a  B3rowi«Enas  of  the  Ekoubh  LAJEratrAGB, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  that  fuller  intercourse  with  Engliah 
colonists  and  traders  which  is  coming  upon  you  with  rapid  sfcridee. 
These  things,  though  briefly  mentioned,  will  show  that,  even  amid  the 
heavy  work  which  has  pressed  upon  this  houseduring  the  past  two  years, 
the  great  questions  whidi  affect  all  your  Missions  and  your  Missionary 
system,  are  not  forgotten  by  the  Directors ;  but  are  under  a  process  of 
settlement  that  may  give  a  sharper  definition  to  your  line  of  action,  and 
make  that  action  more  full  and  free. 

33.  Preserved  by  the  care  of  Qod,  to  whom  it  has  been  again  and 
again  commended  m  prayer,  our  new  ship  will  be  prepared  for  wider 
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WOKE  than  we  liave  hitherto  carried  on.  Except  in  the  Ellice  Gfroup 
which  our  Samoaa  Brethren  bo  carefully  watch  over,  our  Society  ha» 
made  little  {adyanoe  in  recent  years.  Tot  our  reBouroes  have 
continued  to  increase,  and  we  must  hare  many  Evangelists  available  &r 
such  advance.  The  Sodety,  Hervey,  and  Samoan  groups,  seem  all  to 
have  men  to  spaxe,  and  the  isles  still  **  wait  for  His  law.*'  Has  not  tha 
time  come  to  fbess  fakthxb  into  the  dark  lands  to  the  north-west  P 

34.  Under  these  drcomstanoes  the  Directors  ofiEer  you  the  following 
suggestions.  During  1870,  if  all  go  well,  the  ship  will  have  considerable 
time  at  conmiand  for  such  a  service.  As  Mr.  Green,  of  Baiatea,  will 
probably  sail  in  her  from  Sydney  on  her  second  voyage,  her  bziaf 
visitB  to  the  Austral  Islands  can  be  paid  before  shie  leaves  him  at  his 
station.  She  can  complete  her  round  of  the  Hxbvxt  Group  in  tiis 
ssme  way ;  and,  though  somewhat  later  than  in  1869,  she  would  arrive 
at  Samoa  with  all  previous  claims  satisfied.  Taking  on  board  two  of 
tiie  missionaries,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  their  brethren,  and  all 
the  teachers  gathered  in  her  progress,  she  can  run  to  the  Loyiltt 
IslAnds  vrith  supplies,  and  then  she  ^is  free  for  the  missionaiy  duty  of 
visiting  the  heathen  islands,  which  may  be  chosen  as  your  new  sphere 
If  the  Presbyterian  brethren  have  not  pushed  beyond  Vate  or  Api 
oor  Society  might  begin  new  settlements  in  Hallioola,  Sahtto,  and. 
Chzrambbtx.  All  our  Missions  should  share  in  the  effort.  Surely  some 
of  our  veteran  teachers  wiU  again  volunteer;  and  the  various  sets  o£ 
teachers  from  the  SoanTT  group,  from  Bahotowoa,  from  Nitts  and 
Saxda  should  be  located  together,  so  that  they  may  work  in  comfort. 
Tou  will,  of  course,  consult  the  views  of  Dr.  Geddie  and  his  brethren,  so 
as  only  to  co-operate  heartily  and  not  interfere  with  them.  And  how 
important,  before  you  begin,  will  be  a  constant  reference  to  that  Holy 
Spirit  whose  special  prerogative  it  is  to  assign  to  his  servants  their 
spheres  of  labour.  One  trembles  to  tiiink  that  real  and  new  advance  on 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  always  attended  with  suffering.  Herein  we 
are  baptized  afresh  with  our  Master's  baptism.  But  His  help isever  pro- 
nnsed,  and  the  end  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 

85.  You  occupy,  as  Christian  missionaiiee,  a  noble  position  of  useAiI- 
ness.  These  dark  races,  with  their  savage  manners,  early  attracted  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  resolved  to  save 
them.  You  have  brought  the  Gospel,  its  pardon,  and  its  holiness ;  you 
have  bron^t  them  hone  comfbrts,  civilization,  and  law.  Ab  you  eon* 
tenplate  tlw  tnbes  that  are  still  unblest,  may  your  hearts  be  stirred  to 
fresh  consecration,  zeal,  and  fiiith.  The  Lord  has  ever  been  with  you, 
nd  He  win  be  witii  you  still.  k  3 
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II.— PtJrital  Slissioir,  |gtking, 

PEEING  is  a  walled  citj,  spreading  oyer  26  square  miles  of  ground,  and  contains 
about  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  walls  and  their  gateways,  built  of  brick,  ore 
noble  structures.  In  addition  to  the  royal  palace  and  its  great  gardens  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  Tast  enclosures  are  set  apart  for  great  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings, many  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  A  great  number  of  people  are  attached  to  the 
public  offices,  or  to  the  nobles  and  officers  connected  with  the  Court.  Their  salaries  aie 
small  and  irregularly  paid :  the  manufactures  of  the  city  are  inconsiderable,  and  mul- 
titudes lire  in  extreme  porerty.  The  public  streets  are  filthy  in  Ihe  extreme ;  beggars 
are  innumerable,  and  the  squalor  and  poverty  visible  on  every  side  far  exceed  those  of 
ordinary  European  cities.  There  are  five  Missionary  Societies,  with  sixteen  'mission- 
aries, at  work  in  Peking.  The  premises  of  the  London  Missioitaby  Socixtt 
occupy  an  excellent  position  in  one  of  the  principal  roads ;  and  include  two  dwelling- 
houses,  a  Mission  Chapel,  and  the  Hospital  and  Disfensabt.  The  missionaries  are 
the  Rev.  J.  Edkins  and  Dr.  Pudgbon. 


1,— SPHEBE  OF  THE  MISSION.    HOSPITAL  EEPOET. 


« In  no  other  city  in  the  empire  are 
BO  many  repreBentatives  from  the 
-eighteen  proyinoes  to  be  met  with. 
Here  the  official  and  mercantile  por- 
tion of  Peking  find  a  residence.  All 
the  great  inns  are  situated  here,  and 
liere  are  to  be  found  quartered  the 
thousands  of  students  who  come  up 
annually  to  the  B. A.  and  M.A.  exami- 
nations. Here  also  are  to  be  found 
located  mandarins  of  all  ranks,  and 
&om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  their 
return  &om  their  posts.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing done  here  in  the  way  of  medicine 
and  surgery  or  preaching  Christianity, 
must  be  carried  in  many  cases,  like 
seed  blown  by  the  wind,  to  the  utmost 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  nation. 
Many  proofs  of  this  have  already  oc- 
curred. It  has  therefore  been  proposed 
to  purchase  a  small  Buddhist  temple 
on  the  pubUo  thoroughfare  in  the 
busiest  part  of  the  Ohinese  city — *  the 
Mule  and  Horse  Market' — ^for  dis- 
pensing and  preaching  purposes.  Such 
buildings  are  very  suitable  in  their 
native   condition   for   these   objects. 


They  generally  have  handsome  arched 
gateways,  with  a  large  hall  in  front, 
and  ample  accommodation  at  the  sides 
and  in  the  rear  for  wards,  &c.,  for 
there  are  always  a  few  spare  rooms  in 
which  the  votaries  of  Foh  reside  wliile 
visiting  the  temple.  The  religions  of 
Ohina,  like  most  things  Chinese,  are 
declining  and  losing  hold  of  the  pablio 
mind.  No  newtemples  are  now  erected, 
and  the  old  ones  are  suffered  to  &11 
into  ruins,  or  are  seldom  repaired. 
The  priests  are  ignorant  and  Ueentious, 
given  to  wine-drinking  and  opium- 
smoking.  Their  income  in  most  cases 
is  small,  and  now  that  the  temples  are 
deserted,  the  rooms  are  rented  to  ar- 
tisans. Private  temples  are  conse- 
quentiy  readily  sold.  Two  have  already- 
been  bought  by  foreigners  in  this  city. 
The  natives  cannot  turn  them  to  any 
account,  except  for  building  material^ 
and  so  they  are  readily  sold,  or,  more 
correctiy,  presented  to  us.  Temples 
cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  rented.  The 
idols  are  the  great  difficulty,  and  the 
superstitious  people  are  all  against  the 
removal  of  their  gods* 
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2,— WORK  DONE.    THE  SAME. 

The  Hospital  'Bspobt  last  issued  by  the  Mission  describes  veiy  fully 
the  yarieties  of  oases  in  which  the  medical  missionaiy  has  been  called  to 
assist  the  people.  Bich  and  poor  have  both  been  treated ;  and  to  both 
haye  been  offered  those  Christian  instructions  which  may  bring  health 
and  grace  to  their  souls.  Amongst  others  who  aided  in  this  work  by  his 
faithful  and  earnest  exhortations  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  was  the  late  Bey. 
W.  C.  Bunxs,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  to  whom  the  love  and 
confidence  of  all  the  missionaiy  brethren  were  given  in  a  remarkable 
d^ee. 

have  raged  during  the  year,  although 
the  mortality  and  sickness,  both  among 
Europeans  and  natives,  have  been  ex- 
cessive. Among  the  former,  within 
three  months,  two  medical  gentlemen 
and  the  wife  of  one  were  suddenly  car- 
ried off,  and  the  life  of  a  third  was 
despaired  of.  The  summer  was  un- 
usually hot,  protracted,  and  without 
rain.  The  drought  was  excessive. 
Then  followed  two  months  of  wet 
weather.  In  August  alone  it  rained 
ten  days,  with  a  rainfall  of  ten  inches, 
a  thing  almost  unknown  in  this  sandy 
plain.  It  was  during  the  wet  weather 
and  the  succeding  months  that  sickness 
prevailed  so  extensively. 


''The  preaching  to  patients  and 
others  has  been  regularly  kept  up 
dining  the  year,  at  dispensary  hours. 
The  preachers  have  been  Mausien 
Sheng,  assisted  by  the  Bev.W.C.  Bums, 
during  the  first  six  months,  and  by 
Ying-sien  Sheng  during  the  latter 
months.  Mr.  Edkins  reports  that  the 
niunber  of  persons  baptized  at  the 
hospital  chapel  during  the  year,  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  preaching 
of  the  (Gospel  to  the  patients,  was 
twenty-three  adults  and  six  children. 

"The  practice  at  the  hospital  has 
been  very  much  the  same  as  in  former 
years.  The  cases  generally  of  a  simple 
character  and  chronic.    No  epidemics 


3.— NTJMBEE  OF  CASES. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  year^  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  distributed,  are  thus  described : — 


**  In  the  following  tabular  statement 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers 
in  February  are  smalL  The  Chinese 
new  year,  and  not  the  smallness  of 
the  month,  accounts  for  this  difference. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  year  no  China- 
man takes  medicine;  he  would  rather 
die ;  it  is  a  bad  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  shops  are  all  closed,  and  there  is  a 
general  holiday ;  all  are  busy  for  the 
first  fifteen  days  in  paying  visits.    A 


few  hucksters  and  the  very  poorest 
begin  to  trade  on  the  3rd ;  most  of  the 
shops  are  opened  on  the  6th,  but  the 
large  houses  are  closed -till  the  16thk 
This  is  the  only  period  of  rest  through- 
out the  year. 

'  *  The  total  number  of  Tiew  cases  seen 
{i.e.,  individuals  reckoned  once)  has 
been  5,722,  and  the  total  aggregate 
prescribed  for,'  20,816,  giving  to  each 
patient  over  three  visits.    About  one- 
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sixth  of  these  were  women  and  chil- 
dren. It  is  still  encouraging  to  note 
the  increased  confidence  in  foreign 
medicine,  as  indicated  by  the  numbers 
under  this  head  (1,993).  At  first  the 
practice  was  mainly  surgical.  The 
numbers  under  the  surgical  division 
show  1,022,  surpassed,  however,  by 
Bkdn  affections  (1,132).  The  eye  cases 
number  371.  Dyspepsia  naturally 
comes  next,  poverty  and  bad  food  ac- 
counting chiefly  for  it  (335).  Then 
foUow  cough  and  asthma  (334);  severe 


winter  and  insufficient  clothing,  sleep- 
ing in  the  doorways,  imder  verandahs, 
and  in  the  courts  of  their  houses  being 
largely  the  causes.  Then  follow  in 
perfect  order,  ulcers  (245)  and  ab- 
scesses (202),  throat  affections  (181); 
neuralgia  (146) ;  conjunctivitis  (139) ; 
then  diarrhoea  (124) ;  and  in  order  to 
cure  all  these  aches,  they  have  teoouxae 
to  the  opium  pipe  (124)  finding  no 
relief  from  the  nostrums  and  plasters 
of  their  doctors,  or  the  pills  and  acu- 
puncture of  their  street  quacks." 


m.— f Je  fife  Strssimi.    fogaltj  |slanbs. 

THE  island  of  Liftt  is  one  of  the  Lotaltt  group,  which  extend  in  a  line  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Kb w  Oaledon lA,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  from  that  impor- 
tant island.  Livu  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Loyalties,  haying  a 
circumference  of  about  140  miles.  Like  its  vamous  neighbours,  it  is  a  low  coral  island,  pre- 
senting many  indications  of  distinct  upheayings.  Native  teachers  carried  the  gospel  to 
this  island  in  1842.  In  1845,  when  Missionaries  visited  Lifii,  they  learned  that  forty  or 
fifty  people  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  Sabbath  services  and  listen  to  the  teadura' 
instruction.  By  1852  still  greater  progress  had  been  made.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  had  embraced  Christianity.  Heathenism,  including  cruel  war  and  caimibalism, 
had  been  abandoned.  A  large  place  of  worship,  100  feet  long  by  40  broad«  had  been 
erected ;  a  number  of  the  people  were  reading  fluentiy,  and  many  more  were  Learning. 
In  1859  theBev.  Messrs.  Macfablaite  and  Bakbs  arrived,  and  tookchaxge  of  the 
work,  so  well  begun  by  Kative  teachers.  In  1861  Mr.  Baker  left  the  island,  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sleioh  in  1862.  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Sleigh  stUl 
occupy  this  interesting  field  of  labour.  The  assumption  by  the  French  Government,  of 
authority  over  Kew  Caledonia  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  has  done  much  to  retard 
progress  ;  but  the  missionaries,  though  beset  with  difficulties,  persevere,  and  the  Native 
Christians  remain  faithful  to  the  truth.  The  number  of  Church  members  in  Lifu,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  statistics,  is  439.  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  lately  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Australia. 

1.— EETTJEN   AND   WELCOME.      EEV.   S.  MACFARLANE,      LIFU, 

MAY  4,  1868, 


"Wo  arrived  here  in  the  Bay' 
spring  a  few  days  ago,  in  health  and 
safety,  having  had  a  quick  and  plea- 
sant passage  &om  Melbourne.  You 
may  conceive  the  delight  of  the  na- 
tives to  welcome  us  back,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  told  by  the  soldiers 
and  priests  that  we  shotdd  not  return ; 
and  you  will  understand  the  feelings 


of  a  missionary  who,  after  a  short 
absence,  finds  himself  again  at  his 
post,  surrounded  by  his  people, 
strengthened  in  body,  refreshed  in 
spirit,  and  prepared  to  devote  himself^ 
with  renewed  enei^  and  perseverance, 
to  the  work  which  has  become  the 
passion  of  his  life. 
**1  feel,  sir,  that  a  viaLt  to  the 
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colonies,  about  every  six  years,  du- 
ring the  hurricane  months  (about 
three  months)  would  be  beneficial, 
hodily  and  spiritually,  to  South  Sea 
miaaionaiies  and  their  wiyes;  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  our  people,  beneficial 
to  file  Colonial  Churches,  and  bene- 
ficial, I  think,  to  the  fdnds  of  our  ho- 
nourable Society.  To  remain  amongst 
aemi-barbarous  people  like  these 
ubmders  for  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty, 
and  even  forty  years,  without  visiting 
Gtrilized  society  and  coming  into  oon- 
taet  with  educated  minds,  is,  I  am 
sore,  a  great  mistake. 


**  Where  the  Missionary  is  in  the 
midstofintelligentNatives  or  European 
society,  or  both,  the  case  is  entirely 
different;  then  a  Mthful  missionary 
will  only  seek  a  change  when  his 
health  demands  it.  I  ibund  that 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
Mends  of  Missions  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact  in  the  Colonies.  We  met 
with  a  most  hearty  reception  in  South 
Australia;  had  wdl-attended  and  in- 
teresting meetings;  and  the  people 
vied  with  each  other  in  demonstra- 
tions of  their  hospitality.' 


>» 


2.— EFFORTS  IN  THE  COLONIES,    THE  SAME. 

Amongst  other  useful  engagements  in  the  Australian  coloniesi  Mr. 
HacfiEurlane  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  Christian  men  to  the 
placing  of  the  natives  of  the  islands  under  a  kind  of  slave  system  in 
QussKsLAiH).  Great  oomplaints  have  been  made  on  the  Embjeoty  and 
many  of  our  converts  in  MasA  and  Savagb  Isulnd  have  been  involved  in 
the  system.  The  attention  of  the  English  Government  will  also  be  drawn 
to  it 


"It  has  been  our  object  in  private, 
as  weU  as  mine  in  pubUc,  to  give — 
let,  A  fidthful  description  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  ^%9ica%,  in  order  to  en- 
ooorage  commerce,  and  so  promote  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  islanders; 
2nd,  To  give  a  faithM  description  of 
tiie  natives  in  their  Tieathen  state,  and 
10  excite  the  sympathy  of  Christians 
cmtheir  behalf ;  drd,  To  give  a  faithful 
deeoription  of  the  natives  as  they  are 
on  christianized  islands,  and  so  aflTord 
Mioouragement  to  our  constituents, 
aad  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
iraik.  We  trust  that  our  efforts  have 
Ofit  been  in  vain. 

"When  in  Sydney  I  had  several  in- 
terviews with  the  editor  of  the  Sydney 
Uoming  Herald,  on  the  subject  of  a 


kind  of  semi-slavery  carriedon  amongst 
these  islands,  by  English  vessels  re- 
moving natives,  to  Queensland,  and 
other  places,  to  work  on  cotton-plan- 
tations, cattle-stations,  &c.  Also  upon 
the  restrictions  under  which  we  are 
placed  by  the  French,  rendering  the 
extension  of  our  IGssion  to  the  adja- 
cent islands  impossible;  and  upon  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  at  Uea 
by  the  Boman  Catholics,  connived  at 
by  the  Government  here  and  at  New 
Caledonia.  I  was  advised  to  call  upon 
the  French  Consul  and  the  Director  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Missions  in  these 
seas.  I  did  so;  the  latter  only  was  at 
home.  I  foimd  him  an  intelligent, 
gentlemanly,  elderly  priest,  and  had 
an  agreeable  interview  of  two  hours.*' 
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3.— WOEK:  DIFFICULTIES  AND  PEOGEESS.    THE  SAME. 


*'  We  find  that  during  our  absence 
the  work  has  been  steadily  and  quietly 
progressing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleigh 
have  been  residing  here,  taking  charge 
of  the  Institution,  and  have  been  called 
to  pass  through  deep  waters.  God  has 
taken  their  only  child.  They  have 
left  in  the  Day  spring  for  their  station 
at  Mu. 

'*  The  young  man  who  was  appointed 
to  the  station  at  Naiu  is  again  in  the 
Institution,  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  Governor.  He  has  been  twice 
imprisoned  for  attempting  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office.  The  Com- 
mandant will  not  give  any  reason  why 
he  objects  to  his  being  a  teacher. 

"lie  exterior  of  the  new  church 
here  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  substantial  bmlding,  and 
will  hold  a  thousand  people.  Having 
been  built  by  professional  men  amongst 
the  soldiers,  it  is,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, a  superior  structure.  Some  of 
my  brethren  are  unable  to  comprehend 
why  the  Gt)vemment  should  build  a 
church  for  us,  and  fear  that  it  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  priests  when 
finished;  but  I  have  no  such  fears. 
According  to  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Gk>vemor,  all  religious  edifices  in  the 
Loyalty  Group,  by  whomsoever  built, 
are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  be  secured  to  the  de- 
nomination that  erected  them.  The 
Protestant  natives  of  Lifu  have  all 
been  at  work  at  this  building,  which 
the  Commandant  tells  them  is  to  be 
the  Protestant  cathedral  of  Lifu.  The 
Governor  has,  no  doubt,  been  led  to 
allow  the  soldiers  to  assist  the  natives 
to  erect  a  new  church,  from  the  fact 
that  he  deprived  them  of  their  old  one, 
having  taken   it  upon  their   arrival 


here,  and  used  it  as  a  barrack.  It  is 
no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  too,  to  ^have  ultimately  French 
Protestant  missionaries  here.  I  do  not 
suppose  the  Government  is  opposed  to 
Protestantism  so  much  as  to  English 
influence.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  religion  with  them,  as  one  of  nation^ 
ality.  It  is  not  our  creed  they  dislike, 
but  ourselves.  So  that,  no  doubt,  they 
hope  that  this  church  will,  some  time 
or  other,  be  occupied  by  missionaries 
from  their  own  nation,  and  this  desire 
on  their  part  is  perfectly  naturaL  It 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  Government 
like  theirs  to  have  such  '  Independents ' 
as  we  are  near  them,  watching  and 
reporting  their  doings.  From  the  first 
I  have  striven  to  obtain  as  mndi 
latitude  as  possible;  and,  althoTigh 
we  have  not  all  we  could  wish,  yet  I 
trust  we  are  sensible  of,  and  grateful 
for,  the  liberty  which  we  already  pos- 
sess, especially  when  we  remember 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  France, 
we  have  no  right  here  at  all ;  the  very 
first  article  relating  to  Protestantism 
being,  that  *  Nul  ne  pourra  exeroer 
les  fonctions  du  culte  s'il  n'est  Fran- 
9ais.' 

'*  Our  great  desire  is  to  be  allowed 
to  send  natives  from  this  group  to  the 
a(^*acent  islands  as  pioneer  teachers; 
this  the  French,  at  present,  prohibit. 
If  we  were  allowed  to  do  this,  there 
would  be  an  outlet  for  our  young  men 
in  the  Institution,  and  I  could  find 
gentlemen  in  South  Australia  vrho 
would  bear  the  expense  of  establishing 
Branch  Missions  from  this  island ;  bat 
we  must  wait.  The  Governor  has  not 
yet  replied  to  my  letter  which  I  left 
with  him  last  year,  at  New  Caledonia." 
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4.-SYMPATHY  WITH   THE   DIEECTOES.     SMALL   EXPENSE    OF 

THE  MISSION.    THE  SAME. 


•'Thanks  for  tlie  copies  of  your 
'  Budget  Despatches/  which  came  duly 
to  hand.  You  may  rely  upon  our  hearty 
co-operation  in  your  endeavours  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  of  the  Society. 
Although  our  churches  in  this  group  are 
joong,  and  our  people  poor  compared 
with  the  natives  of  the  Eastward 
Islands,  yet  they  are  already  self* 
supporting ;  we  feel  that  they  cannot 
be  taught  this  lesson  too  early.  We 
have  TWENTY  STATIONS  ou  this  island, 
where  teachers  are  located,  besides 
numerous  preaching  stations.  Yet 
the  erections  of  churches,  teachers' 
and  missionaries'  houses,  iSbc,  and  the 
support  of  the  teachers,  do  not  cost  the 
Society  one  penny.  I  am  now  making 
arrangements  with  my  friends  to  pro- 


vide clothing,  books,  paper,  &c.,  for 
the  Institution  (they  provide  food 
themselves),  after  which  the  only  out- 
lay of  the  Society,  in  connection  with 
this  Mission,  will  be  the  European 
Missionaries'  salaries.  You  cannot 
expect,  however,  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture of  the  South  Sea  Mission  very 
much ;  it  is  already  the  least  expensive 
in  the  world.  We  find  our  own  horses 
and  boats;  build  our  own  houses, 
schoolrooms,  and  churches ;  indeed  we 
occasion  little  outlay  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society  beyond  our  salaries,  and 
they,  as  you  are  aware,  are  very 
small ;  yet  they  are  sufficient.  So  that 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  you  are  cur- 
tailing the  expenditure  in  the  right 
quarter." 


IV.- 


%\t  Pission  at  i\t  Juruman. 


THE  KURUMAN  is  the  chief  town  and  station  among  the  Bechnana  tribes  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Orange  River.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fall  and  flowing 
fountain,  which  pours  forth  a  noble  stream  of  water.  The  village  has  a 
pleasant  appearance.  The  Mission  was  founded  in  1817,  and  was  joined  by  Mr. 
MovTAT  in  1821.  The  Mission  premises  contain  two  dwelling-houses,  a  large  garden, 
a  chapel  of  stone,  the  printing  press,  and  schools.  The  present  Missionaries  are  the 
Hev.  Messrs.  Robebt  and  John  Moffat. 


l.-MISSIONAEY  LIFE.    BEV.  JOHN  MOFFAT.    OCTOBEB  12,  1868. 

IxL  a  most  interestiiig  letter  recently  received,  Mr.  John  Moffat  enters 
into  a  fdU  and  detailed  account  of  the  routine  which  bis  missionary 
life  follows ;  and  describes  the  position  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
ChriatiaQ  converts  under  the  influences  exerted  upon  them  during  a  long 
series  of  years. 

*'  I  shall  now  endeavour,  in  accord-  *'  The  former  task  is  easy  enough. 
^C6  with  your  request,  to  let  you  The  pubHc  services  on  the  station  are 
^ow  how  I  am  employed,  and  also  a  prayer-meeting  at  simrise  on  Sun- 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  present  day ;  preaching  in  Sechwana,  mom- 
sphsro  in  its  most  recent  aspects.  ing,  afternoon,  and  evening ;  with  the 
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Sunday- Bchool  twice,  and  a  juvenile 
afternoon  service.  The  early  prayer- 
meeting  is  left  entirely  to  the  Natives ; 
the  three  preaching  services  entirely  to 
the  missionaries,  and  the  Sxmday- 
Bchool,  with  the  juvenile  service,  to 
my  sister.  There  is  also  a  Wednesday 
evening  service,  a  monthly  missionary 
prayer-meeting,  a  Ohurch  meeting, 
and  a  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  This  last  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  No  native  takes  any 
part  in  the  preaching  on  the  station, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  makeshift.  My  father 
and  I  share  the  preaching  between  us. 
Occasionally — say  once  in  three  weeks 
—one  of  us  rides  to  two  villages  to  the 
north-west,  holding  service  at  each; 
they  are  respectively  eight  and  twelve 
miles  distant.  My  custom  at  home, 
in  the  regular  way,  is  to  give  New 
Testament  reading  in  the  morning,  a 
topical  sermon  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Old  Testament  exposition  in  the  even- 
ing. On  Monday  evening  I  have  a 
Young  Men's  Bible  Class,  which  is  to 


me  the  most  interesting  work  I  have 
to  do,  more  especially  as  I  have  much 
encouragement  in  it.  In  addition  to 
those  on  the  spot,  several  young  man, 
though  uninvited,  have  begun  to  at- 
tend it  with  praiseworthy  regularity 
from  the  out-stations  to  whidi  allu- 
sion has  been  made ;  and  there  is  a 
marked  advance  on  the  part  of  my 
pupils.  For  a  people  so  stolid  and 
undemonstrative  as  the  Bechwanas,  I 
have  ei^oyed  great  encouragement, 
and  cannot  but  hope  that  this  part  of 
my  work  at  least  will  not  be  in  vain. 

''  On  the  Monday  evening,  also,  my 
sister  and  I  hold  a  practising  dasB, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  improfve 
the  singing.  On  Tuesday  evening  I 
meet  male  inquirers ;  on  Wednesday, 
before  the  service,  I  have  a  Bible- 
dass  for  women;  on  Thursday  WB 
have  our  EngHsh  prayer-meeting; 
and  on  Friday  evening  I  meet  female 
inquirers.  I  need  not  mention  thte 
school,  conducted  by  my  sister,  with 
three  Native  ajasistants." 


2.— OUT-STATIONS  AND  PETNTINO  OFFICE.    THE  SAME. 


"There  is  a  circuit  of  out-stations 
to  the  westward.  My  father  paid  them 
a  visit  in  December,  1865 ;  again  in 
February,  1867 ;  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  them  now.  The  printing- 
office  has  occupied  a  lazge  part  of  my 
time.  I  have  taken  a  share  of  the 
work  there,  and  may  say  that  three  days 
in  every  week  on  an  average,  during 
the  period  I  have  been  on  this  station, 
have  been  spent  in  printing  work. 

"  There  is  also  an  incessant  potter- 
ing with  medicines  which,  to  me,  is 
the  most  unwelcome  part  of  my  work, 
for  I  have  only  learned  enough  in  this 
department  to  know  how  little  value 
there  is  in  the  medical  practice  of  any 
but  well-qualified  men.    It  is  forced 


upon  me  by  usage,  like  many  otfaflr 
things ;  and  by  the  persistent  desire  of 
human  nature,  black  as  well  as  wbite» 
to  be  doing  'something'  for  diseaaep 
even  though  that  something  may  be 
a  mere  leap  in  the  dark.  I  have  vecry 
rarely  been  able  to  hold  an  Kngl^ty^ 
service,  though  very  desirous  to  do  so. 
I  moom  overtbe  benightedEuropeaas, 
who  are  every  year  becoming  mars 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
who  do  not  help  on  our  work.  They 
are  not  unwilling  to  attend  an  ooca- 
sional  service,  and  I  do  not  despair  of 
setting  it  on  foot,  especially  during 
the  coming  months,  when  so  many  of 
the  bretSnen  will  be  here  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time." 
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3.-XUMBEE   AND   SOCIAL   CONDITION    OP    THE   POPULATION. 


"The  population  is  small  and  scat- 
tend  as  oompazed  with  other  parts  of 
the  Bechwana  field.  On  the  spot 
there  mnst  be  a  good  many  people, 
«iid  also  at  the  villages  to  the  noith- 
wset— namely,  Molehe's  and  Mongwa- 
ketsL's;  but  otherwise  the  district  con- 
tarns  only  small  villages  of  from 
twenty  to  a  hundred  huts.  It  extends 
fifty  miles  west  and  north-west,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  in  other  direc- 
tions. One  Christian  village,  about 
170  miles  north-east,  has  lately  placed 
itself  under  our  charge.  It  was  for- 
medy  in  Oriqua  land,  but  has  re- 
moved from,  that  oountry. 

*'  2,— Condition  of  thb  People. — 
They  are  poor  and  must  remain  so. 
The  country  is  essentially  dry.  Irri- 
gation is  necessary  for  successful  agri- 
coltnie,  and  there  are  few  spots  where 
water  flows.  There  is  no  market  for 
eatde,  even  if  they  throve  abundantly, 
vhich  they  do  not  I  despair  of  much 
advance  in  civilization,  where  their 
resouioeB  are  so  small,  and  where  the 


European  trade  is  on  the  principle  of 
enormous  profits  and  losses.  Two 
hxmdred  per  cent,  on  Port  Elizabeth 
prices  is  not  considered  out  of  the 
way!  I  am  obUged  to  send  to  Eng- 
land or  the  Coast  for  clothing  for  my- 
self; for  what  is  obtained  here  is 
worthless  and  dear.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  staple  industry  for  our  Bech- 
wanas.  The  ostrich  feather  trade,  like 
all  hunting,  retards  civilization.  The 
political  framework  is  disintegrating. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  take  alarm  at  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  Bepublics, 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 
The  oountry  is  too  poor  to  be  coveted 
by  Europeans,  and  the  Bechwanas 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  exist. 

''This  station  is  the  one  spot  to 
tempt  the  Boers.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
secure  it  by  convention  with  the 
British  Government,  and  then  the 
whole  district  would  be  left  tmmolested, 
for  without  the  spring  and  gardens 
here  there  is  nothing." 


4.— THEIB  EELIGIOUS  CONDITION. 


"Heathenism,  as  a  system,  is 
weak,  indeed  in  many  places  it  is 
nowhere.  Christiani^  meets  with 
little  opposition.  The  people  gene- 
rally are  prodigiouB  Bible  readers, 
Church-goers,  and  psalm-singers:  I 
fear,  to  a  large  extent,  without  know- 
ledge, Beligionto  them  oonedsts  in 
the  above  operations,  and  in  giving  a 
som  to  the  auxiliary.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  generality.  There  are  many 
whom  I  cannot  but  feel  to  be  Chris- 
tians but  dimly.  This  can  hardly  be 
the  result  of  low  mental  power  alone. 
The  Bechwanas  show  considerable 
wxuteness  where  ciroumstances  call  it 
oat 


"The  educational  department  of  the 
Mission  has  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"  Onthisstationtheyouthonleaving 
school  have  sunk  back,  for  want  of  a 
continued  course  being  opened  to  them. 
The  village  schoolmasters,  unedu- 
cated ^mselves,  and  mostly  unpaid, 
make  but  a  feeble  impression.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  do  so  much,  and 
where  the  readers  come  from.  It  is 
hard  to  say  that  the  older  mission- 
aries could  have  done  otherwise. 

'*  When  manual  labour  and  menial 
duties  were  accepted  as  a  share  of 
a  missionary's  normal  occupations,  it 
is  not  wonderftd  that  he  failed  to  ad- 
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vanoe  his  natiye  pupils  to  a  high 
standard  of  attainments. 

"  Oh,  that  the  principles  which  first 
publicly  shaped  themselyesin  the  Liver- 
pool Conference  of  Missions,  and  have 
lately  been  enforced  in  your  *  Des- 
patches/ had  been  recognized  earlier. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  one  thing 
presses  on  me  every  day:  the  want 
of  qualified  Native  schoolmasters  and 
teachers ;  and  the  question,  how  are 
they  to  be  obtained  P 


''  I  do  not'  see  much  likelihood  of 
the  people  ever  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  European  agency  among  them. 
It  would  be  a  painful  position,  even 
if  practicable.  We  are  very  mudli 
better  off  than  they,  for  they  are  often 
half  clothed  and  half  fed.  But  they 
could  support  their  own  Native  agents 
and  schoolmasters,  and  they  would,  I 
believe,  contribute  to  local  objects. 
At  any  rate,  it  might  be  tried." 


6.— IMPOETANOE  OE  EDUCATION.  BEV.  B.  MOFFAT. 

In  a  long  letter,  written  with  his  usual  firm  hand,  Mr.  Moffat  discusses 
several  important  matters  to  be  brought  before  the  missionaries  about  to 
assemble  at  the  Kuruman,  and  thus  expresses  his  views  of  new  measoree 
for  the  extension  of  education : — 


"  Apart  from  your  valuable  sugges- 
tions, it  was  resolved  by  my  son 
John  and  myself,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  a  school  for  superior  training 
prominently  before  tiie  brethren. 
The  want  of  such  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly felt.  It  has  been  long 
felt,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for 
here  or  elsewhere  suitable  pupils,  or 
pupils  any  kind  were  not  to  be  had. 
The  state  of  public  feeling  in  regard 
to  education  is  very  different  now. 
We  have  hitherto  had  to  jog  on  with 
the  only  material  available,  and  not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  theological 


acquirements,  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed; but  it  is  time  a  new  ord^ 
of  things  be  introduced,  by  having  a 
place,  means  afforded,  and  a  period 
allowed,  for  educating  those  who  are 
now  anxious  to  advance  in  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  will  make  them 
useful  members  of  society.  The  kind 
and  reasonable  proposals  made  by 
the  Board  to  supply  the  wants  felt, 
at  Inyati,  Shoshon,  and  Loghagheng, 
as  well  as  a  medical  missionary  if 
deemed  necessary,  wHL  be  most  g^rati- 
fying  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  breth- 


ren. 


» 


V. 


%i^tmm  flf  0%r  Pissimmrj  Soneties. 


1.— PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOB  TRAINING  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 

A  NECESSARY  condition  of  the  sucoess  of  modem  Christian  MiaaicNQS 
among  heathen  people  is,  that  all  the  Native  members  shall  oontii- 
bnte  something  toward  the  support  of  the  Gospel  among  them,  if  it  be  but  a 
penny;  and  that  they  shall  be  made  to  be  self-aupporting,  under  Native  ptuiorg^ 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  policy  is  now  the  foundation  of  all  our  Missions  m 
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foreign  lands.  The  China  Misaion  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist 
Board  has  taken  the  following  wise  and  vigorous  action  on  this  important 
sabject  at  its  meeting  on  September  Ist,  1868 : 


1.  In  any  place  where  a  day-school 
is  desired  the  missionary  in  charge 
sliall  call  upon  the  people  to  estimate 
what  amount  they  will  pledge  them- 
selres  to  give  toward  it ;  and,  if  satis- 
fied ^that  they  are  willing  to  give  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  he  may 
supplement  the  amoimt  by  Mission 
help,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  per 
month,  for  a  teacher,  and  one  dollar 
per  quarter  for  rewards. 

2.  The  Mission  will  not  assist  any 
Native  Church  in  fitting  up  a  chapel 
imtil  there  are  at  least  twelve  mem- 
bers. 

3.  At  important  places,  where  the 
Mission  judges  it  advisable  to  open 
chapels  for  preaching  to  the  heathen, 
the  Native  Christians  will  be  freely 
granted  the  use  of  said  chapels ;  but 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  con- 
tribute, according  to  their  ability,  to 
keep  the  chapels  in  repair,  and  will 
provide  for  the  incidental  expenses  of* 
their  own  services. 

4.  In  other  places,  until  there  are 
twelve  members,  we  expect  the  bre- 
thren to  meet  in  private  houses,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  the  custom  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
the  beginning. 

o.  When  there  are  twelve  or  more 
members  who  wish  to  have  a  chapel, 
they  shall  famish  a  building  free  of 
expense  to  the  Mission  for  rent.    The 


Mission  will  then  aid  to  the  extent  of 
ten  dollars  in  fitting  up  a  chapel. 

6.  Chapel-keepers  shall  be  supplied 
only  at  large  and  important  centres. 

7.  At  the  last  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence in  each  year  every  missionary 
shall  discuss  with  his  official  members 
the  ability  of  each  Society  in  his  cir- 
cuit to  assist  in  the  support  of  its 
Pastor,  and  it  shall  be  expected  that 
the  sum  decided  upon  after  such  dis- 
cussion will  be  raised  by  the  Society 
for  the  coming  year.  In  any  case 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  settle  this 
matter  at  the  Quarterly  Conference, 
the  missionary  shall  bring  it  before 
the  separate  Societies,  and  get  them 
to  agree  to  contribute  some  definite 
amount.  The  amount  so  contributed 
shall  in  all  cases  be  collected  by  the 
class-leaders  and  stewards,  and  paid 
to  the  Native  helper ;  and  the  Mission 
wHl  supply  the  balance  needed  for  his 
support. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  mis- 
sionary to  preach  upon  the  subject  of 
self-support,  and  urge  each  congre- 
gation to  do  its  utmost  toward  sustain- 
ing the  Institutions  of  the  Gospel. 

9.  At  each  annual  meeting  there 
shall  be  a  report  from  each  Society, 
showing  how  much  it  has  contributed 
to  its  own  support,  and  how  much  it 
has  received  from  the  Mission  during 
the  year. 


2.— NATIVE  CHEISTIAN  LIBERALITY. 
The  three  Missions  of  the  American  Board  in  Ahmednuggur,  Madura, 
and  Ceylon^  have  given  much  attention  to  this  matter  in  recent  years ; 
and  the  following  eztractjfrom  the  Eeport  of  the  Madura  Mission  furnishes 
one  illustration  of  the  result : — 

Native  Contbibxttioks. — "Qranted,  then,  that*  we  ought  to  be  seK-sup- 
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porting ;  wliat  means  can  we  use  to  become  so  ?  This  is  our  question.  T%e 
fir$t  and  chief  means  is  this,  that  we  now  begin  to  do  what  we  ought  to  have  dome 
long  ago.  From  this  time  we  must  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  our  religious  privilegei. 
Well  would  it  be  for  us  if  we  were  as  wise  and  discerning  in  regard  to  our 
spiritual  welfture  as  we  are  in  temporal  matters.  One  oi  my  boys,  on  account 
of  seyere  illness  in  childhood,  was  so  weak  in  his  limbs  that  he  could  not  stand 
when  three  years  old.  What  did  I  do  ?  I  taught  him  by  little  and  little  to 
bear  his  weight  and  to  step,  and  in  less  than  a  year  he  could  walk  alone!  My 
dear  friends,  though  we  are  weak,  because  we  haye  not  yet  learned  to  giye  for 
religious  purposes,  yet,  if  we  are  ever  to  go  alone,  wo  must  even  now  make  fbe 
effort  to  stand  erect. 

'*  If  we  take  hold  in  earnest,  and  make  proper  exertions,  we  can  bear  all  the 

ordinary  expenses  of  our  Christian  institutions Did  we  not  buy 

those  lifeless,  good-for>nothing  idols,  build  temples  for  them,  and  pay  for  their 
consecration  and  worship  ?  Did  we  not  provide  the  turmeric,  frankinoense, 
flowers,  lamps,  and  meat-offerings  for  the  ordinary  worship,  and  special  gifts 
for  the  festal  days  of  our  fictitious  houseihold  gods  P  And  the  still  beaTier 
expenses  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  feasts  for  the  nimierous  worshippers—Hlid 
we  not  bear  these  also  P  The  bootless  cost  of  long  pilgrimages,  the  fees  and 
ritual  expenses — did  we  not  pay  them  allP  How  much  went  for  needless 
fdneral  rites,  lunar  observances,'  and  feasts  for  the  dead  P  How  much  to  the 
fortune-tellers,  and  various  orders  of  religious  mendicants  P  How  much  to 
escape  the  plagues  of  evil  spirits,  xmlucky  stars,  and  other  bad  omens  ?  How 
much  for  weddings,  holy  days,  and  other  festive  occasions?  For  these 'and 
other  objects,  called  religious,  we  gave  freely  when  we  were  heathen ;  if  wo 
gave  an  equal  amount  now,  I  believe  it  would  suffice  for  the  support  of  our  own 
Christian  worship,  and  leave  much  to  be  used  in  giving  the  Gbspel  to  others. 
What  we  then  gave  was  in  the  interest  of  sin  and  hell ;  what  we  now  giye  is  for 
our  own  and  others'  spiritual  good,  and  for  the  glory  of  Qod.  How  oheetfiilly 
should  we  give  for  such  oljects ! " 

The  churches  are  responding  nobly  to  these  appeals.  Seven  pastors  have 
just  been  ordained  over  churches,  their  members  in  each  case  pledging  them- 
selves to  give  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  the  support  of  the  GbspeL  In  these 
ordinations  the  natives  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  examinations  and  public 
exercises. — American  Madura  Mission. 

VI. — ^itfftes  d  %  SB[0nl|  anb  ^artmts. 

1.— KiDNAPPiwa  OF  South  Sea  Nattves  vx  QT7BENSLAin>.--A  yuf 
important  and  painful  fact  has  just  been  made  known  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  that  under  guise  of  contracts  for  service,  a  large  number  of  South 
Sea  Islanders  have  been  brought  to  the  ^antatians  of  Queeinaland,  and  that 
they  are  not  treated  well.  The  matter  has  been  brought  before  the  authorities 
of  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  evil  may  be  remedied. 

The  Bev.  J.  F.  SiTNDEBLAin)  then  intoCltnEENSLAin>,anddenounoedit8S 
addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  the  something  very  like  slavery.  Ha 
importation   of  South  Sea  Islanders     visited  Queensland  in   August  last, 
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and  by  request  went  to   the    sugar 
plantations  there,   where  some  3,000 
or  4,000  Polynesiaii  labourers  were 
employed.     But  they  had  been  taken 
from  their  homes  by  deceit.     Had 
they  gone  of  their  own   will  upon 
fiur   representations,  of  course  they 
bad  a  right  to  go,  and  the  Queensland 
oalonists  a  right  to  take  them ;  but 
from  what  he  <had  seen  and  heard,  he 
thong^t  the  importation  of  the  islanders 
vasakind  of  beginning   of  slavery 
there.     True,  there  was   an   Act  of 
Parliament  upon  the  subject,  but  its 
proyisions     were    loose,  and    easily 
eraded,  in  a  way  disastrous   to  the 
ifilanders,  who  were  chiefly  from  the 
islands   of   Western   Polynesia,    the 
naiiTee  of  the  East   having  too  rich 
and  fertile    homes   to  be  so   easily 
■educed    away    to     Queensland   for 
a  wage   of  2s.  6d.  a  week.      Ships 
vent  to  the  New  Hebrides  to  "catch 
blackbirds,"  as   it    was  called,    and 
tfaey  caught  them  by  utter  deceit  for 
fhree  years'  engagements.     He  went 
to  some  of  the  best  sugar  plantations 
in  Queensland,  and  if  there  was  ever 
anything  like  slavery,  that^was.    The 
natives  were  of  different  islands  and 
difiterent  dialects,  and  so  were  isola- 
ted in  their  new  home.    Their  hours 
of  labour  were  firom  half-past  six  to 
half-past  five,  with  an  hour  for  din- 
ner, their  wage  2s.  6d.  a  week,  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  three  years.    They 
were   very    scantily   dressed.     One 
would  have   nothing  but    a  flannel 
ihirt,  another  only  a  trousers,  grow- 
ing small  by  degrees  and  beautifolly 
less,  and  [they  had  to  dig  with  bare 
feet.      They   said   to  him,    ''Missa, 
we've  been  deceived.     We  were  told 
we  should    have  plenty    of    work^ 
plenty  of  food,   and  at  the  end   of 
twelve  months     should     go     back 
home,  but  we  found  we  have  to  stop 
three  years.'    Some  ran  away  because 
they  had  not  food  and  clothes  enough. 


and  he  was  told  at  the  immigration 
office  that  the  rations  were  served 
out  to  them  in  three  days'  parcels, 
which  the  islanders  consumed  in  two 
days,  and  then  starved.  About  these 
things  the  newspapers  had  written 
without  understanding  what  they  were 
writing  about,  but  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strances made  by  the  missionary 
authorities,  the  British  Government 
had  at  last  instructed  men  of  war  to 
watch  proceedings  for  the  protection 
of  the  Polynesians. 

'<  He  asked  the  planters  what  they 
did  when  the  labourers  fell  ilL     The 
reply  was,  '  They  often  gammon  to  be 
iLl,  but  we  take    a  whip   and  tickle 
them  up  a  bit,  and  then  they  soon  get 
well.'    Such  was  the  humane  process 
by  which  the  islanders    were  to  be 
raised  in  the  scale  of  morality   and 
civilization.       One  planter  wrote  to 
another  and  said,    **  What  can  you 
supply  me  100    niggers    for?'    And 
no  doubt,  as  long  it  was  found  that 
£6  or  £7  a  head  could  be  got  for  the 
natives,  men  would  do  anything  to 
get   them.      One   captain,  who   had 
taken  30   women  and  40  men  from 
one  island,  fired  on  the  natives  when 
interfered  with,  and  the  most  disas- 
trous oollisions  might  occur.      They 
would  not  even  desist  in  the  presence 
of  missioners.     But  this  kidnapping 
of  men  and  women  at  28.  6d.  a  week 
was  utterly  abhorrent  to  rights  and 
could  never  do  any  good,  and  it  would 
work    its   own  cure   if    any  of  the 
islanders  returned,  for  the  kidnappers 
would  get  no  more.    Already  reprisals 
had  been  made,  and  the  natives  had 
taken  and  burnt  one  small  schooner. 
The  interests  of  commerce  would  be 
better  served  by  deaistLngfrom  these 
nefarious   practices,  and  letting  the 
islanders    alone  to  develop  the    re- 
sources of  their  own  lands. — BaUa-' 
rat  Sta/Ty  Nov.  28. 
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Korvich:  Old  Meeting.    Collection 
OaUum  ...^ 

Pukstone 


••••■■*■•••«■•«•••••■•■••••••«•••«•»■••••• 


^terboKoagih :  Trinity  

Freston:  Tianfairtyr  Boad 

Baddiife... 

Badcliffe  Bridigo 

BaTenstODAd^^    

Bavden :  Benton  Park  Chapel   .. 

Icdliin   .C... 

Socbdale:  MUton  Chapel 

fiodiester:  Tines  Chapel/ 

6aI»bcirT    

&uidbaca:  Hope  Chapel  

Scarbonnigh :  Bar  Church 
Soath 


Selbr:  Bethesda 


Cemetery  Road. 

Rough. 

Soham ,„.„ 

South  Shields....^ ,...!I 

%»werbT  Bridge 

Bt  Hel€n»B..7!. 

Fcasley  Cross............. 

St.  Leonards , , 

Stebbing , 


£  $.  d. 

4  13    0 

4  1 

6  6 
1    0 

1  0 

5  5 

2  S 
1  10 
1    6 

0  14 

1  11    6 

4  8    7 

7  7 

2  5 

5  0    0 
2  10    0 

6  0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
5 
0 


9 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1  10  0 
5  IS  G 
0  10  6 
5    5    0 

2  2    0 


5 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 


£    «.  tf. 

Sto<dipott :  Hanover  Chapel 4    16 

Wellington  Road 3    0  0 

Stubbin  110 

Sunderland :  Additional... 0  10  0 

Sutton  Valence 1  10  0 

Bwanland  ;........• 4    19 

Svindon 2    0  6 

Thombury 17  6 

Tintwistle 2    0  0 

Totneas   10  0 

Totton 0  10  0 

TunbridgeWeUs 8  11  7 

Wallinaford  3    5  4 

WalsaU :  Bradford  Street 4  16  S 

Bridge  Street 10  0 

Welford  14  8 

Wellingboro' :  Cheese  Lane 2  18  0 

Wells :  Norfolk 10  0 

Somerset 2    2  0 

Westbury:  Old  Meeting   8    0  0 

Wickhambrook 19  2 

Wilmslow  „ 7    2  1 

Wilsden 0  12  6 

Wirksworth   15  0 

Witham 2    0  0 

Worksop 14  0 

Wycomoe:  CrendonLano    3    5  6 

Wymondham  and  Witham 10  0 


VIII.— ConJnImtioits. 

I\rom  11th  Decffinber,  1868,  io  IZth  February^  1869. 


To  l^ih  January. 

OOUMTHT. 
Awiit.  ForlndU  ....—.... 


CledAaxUm.  Contrfbntlona..    K  11    t 


Ande^cr.  In  meoMfjr  of  de- 
InlstiTtw  .«. ......... 


Atklom4ik-MadcerJUU.  Con- 
tribntiow.... 4 


Biu$!n^fbmu  ne  Duirict.  Con- 
tribotions.. 

^tdfyrd.  Mn.  X«dbiu«k,  for 

ChiM.... 

Baaru  lUcClac.     Contribn- 


Binttmtkmm  AmxHimy, 
Cuacfibmloaa 


KAqi^tSlortrord.  Mr.Mol- 
liofcr ........a 

*o«rm.  For  Naiive  Olil,  India 

^ramtotk.  GottteibnUoM.... 

^rrntoodaitd  Wheatan  Atttm. 
Cmttrflmtioiis 

>nftoI.  MiM  E.  Brawln,  for 
Ma.  Cotbold't  SehL,  BCmItm 

^fvhtm.  CentrttatioBi .... 


3 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

5 

9 

0 
11 

5 
0 

0 
S 

SB 

A 

0 

1    1    0 

a  0  0 

13    7    0 


6    0    5 


'nttiafortl.     Oollwted    br 
>«».ll0ITto  ...^ SIT    » 

**;W  in  IDkoi/AOe.   Con- 
Wbrtteai....... 7    0    0 


Colwt,  CM»MtniHffnff   6 

Cot»- 


5    6 


llr.W. 


46  IS   ft 
10    0 


CotUmBmd,   Coatribotlons.. 
CmtHagton.  OontrlbatioiM.. 


7  14    8 
0  14    0 

8  8    t 


Ombenand  AnxQiars,  Con- 
trtbotlons 81  10    8 


Dtni.   Independant  Boetoty ..  ISO 

Dewtibmry.  Bpriogflcld  Ch«p«l  fS    1    9 

DorchaUr.  Oootribatlona  •■  6  15   8 

Dorking  Auailiary,    Ooatri- 

btttton* 1118    S 


Dmkit^fitid,   Oeioant  Chapel. 
CUldren's  Mcctlag 13    1    7 

EoMt  LoMQtim.  Mr.  H.  Boothay, 
forTooaglCan'i  A-nzUUry..      110 


Fdnenkam  AuxUiaiy.  UkdlM' 
WoAlag  Party,  for  Mn.  8. 
J.  HIU,  Barhampora,  for 
Faniala  EdncatJon 10 


0    0 


VeltUaA  AMxHiam-    Contri- 
bution*  ^ 7 


0    0 


Olo$$op.    Uttla  Moor  Cbapa]» 
Coatribationa 18   9    8 

Oo^port.    MteaGoodara  ....     4    4   0 

GuibUfard  Auxaiarjf.    Oon- 
trtbotlaaa 19  18    1 


Aini/«yoaI9kafiict.  AazOlary     6   0   0 

Heatham  Auxiliary.   Cootri- 
botlona 18    5  10 


Hadham.   Contrllmtlons 


4   0   9 


1    0    0 


Ha$lino$.    Mrs.  Short ....  f  A) 
Mn.  Daniel  Obiey,  for  Mada- 

fcaacar  Chnielica 100   0   0 

Ditto,  for  Qaaaral  Porpoaaa  ..  100    0   0 


Heaeham,   CoOaetad  by  Mlaa 
E.WagK  •• 


0    5    6 


High  Ea$ter.     Contribatlona  5  IS    1 

BolyMoonide.  Contributions  U  19   6 

HoweUm.   Cbatribntioni  ....  6  17   0 

DkuUm.   Contribution*   ....  8   8    8 

KiHiySUphen.  Contribution*  7    0S 

LoMHcetton.   Contribution*..  50   7   8 


Xeamfi 


'MQtOH. 

ributi< 


Holly  Walk. 


Contribution* It  IS    6 


L«ed*  District.  Contribution*  100   0   0 
Mr.  Walter  J.    *"~~~ 


Leominttcr. 
Scott  .... 


1  'S   0 


Lang  Dittom.      Fir   CotUge 
MlMionaryBox 0  17    0 

ManehtBter  Auxiliary.  Con- 
tribution*   885   0   0 


Market  Harborangh.    Con- 
tribution*  M    53   7   0 


Middteton,  Laneashire. 

ProTldeaee  Chapal   3   0   0 

SalemQiapal  ....^ 3  14    4 


MilbomePort.   AFrioad.. 


1  10   0 


yeweaaUe-im'Tyne.      Aux- 

UUry 47  19  8 

IfeufUm-le-vriitow».    Contri- 
bution*       5   0  0 

yorlhampton. 

AnxUlaiy - "1  J*  * 

Brintoek  and  Wdltord   ....    16  18  1 

A  Friend,    per  Her.  B.  T.      .    ^  ^ 

P»u*t 5   0  0 
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IForthumberlani.    Contribo- 
tloni 0  10   0 


Voneiek.    Legmay  of  Um  Ista 
Jemsiah  Biitohcr,  Efq 90    0    0 


TtfrnovOi,    SbOTwtfl  QuhmI   MOO 

MtdHOL   Aumuj  ..^..^     0  10    1 

Bafktmnf.   Anxiliazy 5  U    6 

Botherham  and    TkmtatUr 
DimrkL   CootribatloBi....  191  11    9 


£oy«ft>»  Diffrfet.   AoxIlUur   B  6   S 


AnortoM.   Lagacy  of  Um  lat« 
1Iv.J.G(mUi« 


4ft   0    0 


titiSbv^   ContribatSoaa  ....     6   0   0 


Sidmouih.    Contf IVuUuM* . . . 
T.  OniBdj,  Eiq • 


Ztofford.   OmtrlbntloDi  .... 

MUxAport.   Lev*<7of  tbetote 
Btnr.J!I.K.VvLgil€r 

MvM»fT  AvjHKarif,     Ber.  B. 
and  Un.  Gould  and  flunUy*. 


1  13    0 
1    0    0 


0  IS    0 


17  11    6 


90    0    0 


Pembroke.  Tabamaal*.  Goii- 
trlbntloiM .«^........    IS    0    0 


Pembrokttkirt.   Welah  Asz- 
Oiaiy.    ContxitrntSooa ......    45    0    0 

St.    Fkfrene*   and   Jfewkm. 
ComittMiaoiM 10  0  0 


800TIAMD. 

Arbroath,       Oongffegatkmal 
Church ft  IS   6 

Bfd^.  lfi«.P.  Gattarto....     too 


CtUHjflhtHOWHm 

M.M 1    0    0 

Unilcd  FrwbTtexlan  Chsfch    10   0   0 


Leafacy  of  tfia  Iat«  Tboaas 

EadKBMl S9    9  10 

AnxlUary 106  1ft    7 

Laudo  WHO  lUailonary  Aaao- 

•fation 10    0    0 


Ortemodt  AnsUiafy.    Oon- 
tributlona .....m..*... 


38    0    6 


JSOetulntrgh.     OontribaUooa    14   6   0 


ft  0  e 


Tavistock   and   BeeralsUm. 
COntrilmUoiiB 98    0    0 


Tiverlon.   A.Z.Weber 0  10   0 

Tcptham.   OontribBtloos..! 


3  U    6 


TunMdffe  Well*.     AazJliary  1ft   8   8 

Ventttor.   AuxIUaxj 16    1    1 

WarrinfftOH.  Coatributlona*.  71    0    0 

Warwick.    CoatiiboUoiia....  26  U  10 


Kirkwan.   J.B.L.B... 10  0  0 

Lamrtnedark.  Contribatloai 


SovACteek. 


PrMbytorlan 


1  17   t 


7    •  -O 


Oouvctlon  .«..••.. 
CVmmfatioiial  Chnrdi.    Ooa- 
teibntloiiaa. »..•»•■«. ••.....    SS    4    C 

Jkdbif.  CoMactioft  ....—..^     SOS 

Toowoomba.   Colleotfaa  — ..     ft   0   O 

SomOk  AfUtralkm  Avxitiafw. 


ISO    1    4 


To  \Uh  February. 

L02aX)K. 
Mn. Heniy  Kambla  ....••M..100    0   • 


4    3    3 


Wett   Brtmwich.        llayen 
Green  ChapaL  Contxibatioas   S3   7   0 


Wepmouth.  QlottOfsterChapeL 
OoatribDUona 6  16  10 


WUtM  and  Sonurwet  A  UTilianf. 
FerBer.T.Maim 8S14    9 


WHtgrave  and  A$Um  AVbcit. 
ContribaUou 17    8  U 


TftMlow.   Contrlbotlooa  .... 
WiKiBiek.   Contribatloiui .... 


4  1ft  10 


0  16   6 


Wirknoorik.  ContrlbBtiona..    19    ft   7 


Worctfter.    Kdwatd  Srana, 
Esq.,  per  Bar.  J.  Bartiati  ..  900   0   0 


WAUtS. 
BwwmarU.  Tbe  If  iMea  Sewell    I    0   0 


Mebrotf. 
Mn.  Elisabeth  Walker   .... 

MqffaU.    United  Preebyterfaa 
Uinroh,  for  South  Africa....    10    0    0 

JfffNtroee.   AaxUarT 

Mrs. Porteoaa' ChiUran  ..•• 

Ntw  Detr.     An  Ag«d  Friond 


S    0    0 


84    S    8 
1  10   0 


1    1    0 


PttUky.  John  BtowB,  Baq...    SO   0   0 


Perth. 
North  Perth  United  Praebr- 

terfan  Chnreh 16  10    0 

Scone  United  Pkeabjterlaa 

Church 10    0 


17  10    0 

8tr9nnu99.   A  Frfend S  10  0 

A Frtead  ..••m... ..«....••     0  10    0 


lEELAKD. 

llOftrmian  Amaeliianf.    Can- 
trlbailone •    40   0    0 

Londomrterrii.    Legacy  of  the 
late  MlMFoaUr  ....»«-•...  HI    7    1 


Hmnan^nearKofhetth.  Otm- 
tilbatlona SS    1 


AUSTBAUA. 

IQutwnw.aifp. 

Per  Ber.  J.  P.  Sunderland. 

yoHh  Britbame.    OoutrihA- 
tlona  ••    19    9   5 


MOUm. 

Somth  BrittefM.  OealiOmlioaa 


S   6  11 


7    6    8 


• 

o 

J«  A. HaBieUi  WXJ.........X..  90 

0 

o 

C.    B.    X..  fw    Mad^aacar 
uiuTChee.. .....«..••••.•■•••  10 

• 

• 

J.P.Baeon,bq.,ftirdltto  «..  1 

10 

0 

0 

A   F. 

S 

• 

0 

A  TfrtmnA 

1 

0 

0 

Rat.  J.  Jttflbnon  •••*••■••••«•• 

0  Ift 

A 

v^taaK.Ranki r,,-, 

0 

ft 

0 

A  Friend  fbr  ICadagaioar  ..^.. 

Young  Uen<e  Miaaionary  A*- 
BocUUon,  16,  Wood  Street  .. 

Lancy  of  the  Ute  Mr.  V.  O. 
van  Sommer  of  Hackney. . . . 

Brtmtford,  Beaton Boiri....- 

Clapham.   Additional 

CZajrtOfL    W.  H.  Bopea.  Eaq., 
ftr  BatlTo  ChUdrcD,  Salem  .. 

Clartmoid  C^apa.    8.  Bad- 
dittgton  Junr,  Eaq.,  fbr  Mada- 
gaacar Churches  ..••...*•... 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

so 

0 

0 

8 

ft 

0 

16 

0 

0 

SI 

0 

0 

Craven  Chapel.    Prooccds  at 
Chtiatnas  Tree 

Eedeaton  Chapel. «—»......... 

Edmonton    end    TottaiJiam 

AuxUitarm  ...... tr -.,.....«- 

t 
49 

a 

ft 

Sft  16 

6 

4ft 

9 

0 

fir  <^  ■llVfc    ffAAKl            J.        M.J.J.M.     I.M. 

6 

9 

0 

Hottowatf  Auraiarg  »»•*..  ^<.. 

Janudea  lUm  AmxiUary  .... 

JaknStrtet  Okipel.  Mrs. Bar- 
tlngton  Branafor  lira.  Ce«^ 
bold'fe  Sdiool,  Madras 

7S 

I 

10 

1ft  1ft 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(Further  OontrihvUiona  mnavoidabtp  pMtponed,J 

It  i$  reguegtedtJuU  dU  remiUanceB  of  ContribuiiOM  le  made  to  the  Eey.  Bobsbt 
BoBiNSOK,  Home  Secretary ,  Mieeion  ffouee,  Bkmfidd  Street,  London^  E.O. ;  emd 
tliat,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  speoiJU  ohfect,  ftdl  jpartieulars 
of  the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given, 

K.B. — It  ia  nrgentlv  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tlie 
Mission  House,  to  be  aespatched  abroad,  there  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Home  Seeretavy, 
a  clear  and  fiill  deecription  of  their  GoNrKNTS  and  Value.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  conntries  to  which  they  go. 

The  Directors  respectfully  request  that  any  of  their  friends  who  may  be  in  ponesnon 
of  spare  copies  of  tne  Annual  Keport  for  the  eurrerU  year,  will  have  the  kmdneas  to 
forward  them  to  the  Mission  House,  the  stock  retained  in  hand  for  drcnlation  haTing 
been  entirely  exhausted. 


;  ;s-4'?     J'  .  IE:  1!  ^l.  !5  "     H I  If  n  IBl  IS  S«  E 


THE 


EVANGELICAL   MAGAZINE 

AND 

MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


APRIL,  1869. 

i 

It  was  a  lovely  day  ia  the  month  of  April,  when  the  freshness  and 
fertility  of  Spring  were  pleasant  to  the  soul,  and  helped  to 'relieve  the 
sense  of  material  and  moral  desolation  which  more  or  less  oppresses  one 
in  and  around  Jerusalem,  In  the  moi*ning  we  had  attended  Divine 
service  in  the  English  Church  on  Mount  Zion/  and  found  it  good  to  unite 
with  a  few  of  the  followers-  of  the  Saviour  -  from  different  and  distant 
lands  in  worshipping  God,  and  in  singing,  ^'Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory, 
0  Christ)"  near  the  scene  of  His  death,' resurrection,  and  ascension.  We 
proposed  in  the  afternoon  to  take  ^'a  Sabbath  Day's  journey,"  with  our 
Bibles  in  our  hands,  that  we  might,  if  possible,  identify  some  *  of  the 
sacred  spots  near  the  city^  and  quietly  meditate  amid  scenes  hallowed 
for  ever  by  the  presence  and  footsteps  of  the  incarnate -Son  of  God. 
Accordingly,  after  luneh  we  started  Our  course  lay  past  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  eastward,  down  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  way 
by  which,  according  to  Christian  tradition,  our  Lord  ascended  from  the 
palace  of  Pilate  to  the  place  of  His  crucifixion  on  Calvary.  Near  the 
end  of  this  narrow  street^  we  passed,  on  the  right,  the  deep  hollow  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  made  our 
exodus  from  the  city  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  so  called  from  its  position 
near  the  spot  where  the  first  martyr  for  the  fidth  of  Christ  was  stoned  to 
death.  Certainly,  stones  abound  there  still.  But,  in  truth,  it  woiUd  be 
difficult  to  find  any  spot  around  the  Holy  City  where  they  are  not 
abundant.  From  this  gate,  the  road  suddenly  leads  down  a  steep  and. 
rather  rugged  slope  to  the  bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  over 
the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  to  Gethsemane.  For  two  or  three  months  only 
in  winter  is  there  any  running  water  in  the  Kedron  j  and  when  we 
crossed  it,  even  so  early  in  the  year,  by  the  little  stone  bridge  thrown 
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across  its  channel,  it  was  quite  dry.  On  reaching  Gethsemane,  which  is 
now  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  the  road  divides  :  one  branch,  turning 
sharply  to  the  left,  goes  straight  up  the  face  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  then  round  its  crest  to  Bethany ;  while  the  other, 
turning  to  the  right,  winds  southward  for  a  short  distance,  parallel  with 
the  Yalley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kedron,  and  then  over  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  to  the  same  village.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  road 
to  Bethany,  and  through  it  to  Jericho  and  the  Yalley  of  the  Jordan. 

We  decided  on  going  one  way,  and  returning  by  the  other.  Passing 
Gethsemane,  therefore,  on  our  right,  and  close  under  its  wall,  we  went  up 
the  face  of  the  little  hill.  Its  surface  is  still  dotted,  as  of  old,  with  the 
trees  which  give  it  its  name;  and  their  rich  silvery-green  foliage  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  its  otherwise  somewhat  bare  and  barren  aspect. 
Various  wild  flowers  were  growing  abundantly,  but  there  is  very  little 
grass ;  nothing  of  that  verdure  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  England. 
In  commencing  bur  ascent,  we  had  our  Bibles  open  at,  2  Sam.  xv.,  for 
this  was  the  way  by  which  David  ascended  when  he  was  driven  from  his 
palace  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  his  son.  The  sacred  narrative  informs 
us  that  ^'he  went  up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went 
up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and  he  went  barefoot."  The  road  is  not 
very  wide,  and  here  and  there  in  the  ascent  there  are  steps  and  cuttings 
in  the  rock,  which  seem  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  path — steps  which 
may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  very  lilrt^le  more,  we  reached  the 
summit,  and  seated  ourselves  on  a  low  stone  wall  near  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  an  edifice  erected,  according  to  monkish  tradition,  on  the  spot 
from  which  our  Lord  ascended,  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  to  heaven. 
But  we  read  that  "  He  led  them  as  far  as  to  Bethany,''  and,  doubtless 
therefore,  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  out  of  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  so 
that  this  cannot^  I  think,  have  been  the  spot  which  bore  last  the  footsteps 
of  the  Saviour.  As  we  sat,  our  faces  wei'e  towards  Jerusalem,  which  lay 
spread  out  before  us.  The  top  of  Olivet  is  only  about  180  feet  above  the 
summit  of  Mount  Zion ;  but  as  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  the 
Kedron  runs  between  them,  and  the  city  itself  is  on  a  gentle  incline 
upwards  from  east  to  west,  every  building  in  it  seems  visible  to  the 
beholder.  The  view  is  very  striking.  You  see  the  whole  extent  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  walls  and  towers,  domes  and  minarets,  still,  as  of  old, 
*^  a  city  that  is  compact  together.''  The  white  appearance  of  its  roo&  and 
cupolas,  seen  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  clear  atmosphera  of  the  East, 
gives  an  idea  of  cleanliness  and  even  of  affluence  which  a  closer  inspection 
by  no  means  sustains.  As  we  sat  with  our  Bibles  in  our  hands,  open 
where  the  narrative  of  David's  forced  flight  from  Jerusalem  occurs,  we 
felt  that  we  were  somewhere  near  the  spot  where  the  exiled  king,  "  when 
he  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  Mount,"  worshipped  God,  and  where  his 
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friend  Hushai,  the  Archite,  met  him.     We  began  to  write  some  notes, 
bat  our  quiet  was  speedily  disturbed  bj  an  increasing  group  of  Arabs, 
who  came  around  us,  gazing  apparently  in  wonder  as  they  saw  our 
oocupatiou.     So  we  had  to  advance,  not  from  any  fear,  for  the  natives 
were  evidently  innocent  of  any  purpose  of  annoyance,  but  simply  for  the 
sake  of  quiet  reflection  on  the  Sabbath  aflemoon.     Passing  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  we  wended  our  way  round  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
reached  the  place,   "a  little  past  the  top,"  where  Ziba,  the  cunning 
servant  of  Mephibosheth,  with  his  treacherous  pi^esent,  met  the  sorrowing 
king.     At  this  point,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  the  top  of 
Olivet  intervening  between  us  and  it ;  but  a  new  scene,  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  had  opened  to  our  view.    The  lower  part  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  off,  became  visible,  the  Dead  Sea 
lay  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  grey  mountains  of 
Moab,  rising  as  a  mighty  wall,  bounded  the  view  beyond.   Eastward  and 
southward,  the  prospect  was  singularly  impressive — one  of  almost  abso- 
lute desolation.      Nearer,   and  between  us  and  the   Jordan,   lay  the 
Wilderness  of  Judea,  in  which  scarcely  any  verdure  was  visible  to  the 
eje.     It  was  such  a  scene  as  can  scarcely  be  portrayed  in  words  to  those 
who  are  familiar  only  with  the  verdant  landscapes  of  the  Western  world. 
This  was  the  region  of  much  of  John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  and 
probably  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  when  He  was  "led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  Wilderness,"  then,  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  different 
from  what  it  is  now.     But  we  could  not  tarry  long  contemplating  this 
extensive  view.     Advancing  still  a  little  further  down  the  slope  in  a 
flouih-easterly  dixectioni  through  cultivated  ground  and  orchards,  occupied 
by  the  flg-tree  and  the  olive,  we  must  have  passed  over  or  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Bahwrim^  where  Shimei  came  forth  to  curse  David,  and 
cast  stones  at  him.    Presently,  we  entered  on  a  path  leading  more  directly 
flouikward  to  Bethany,  and  followed  it  until  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
village.     There  it  lay,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  us,  nestling  amidst 
the  foliage  of  orchards  and  oUve  yards — a  little  hamlet  of  twenty  or  thirty 
kousesy  the  veiy  picture  of  quietude  and  seclusion.     Its  modem  name  y& 
£1  Azarieh.     We  did  not  descend  on  this  occasion  into  the  village,  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  our  reflective  mood  disturbed  by  offers  to 
show  ua  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  irrepressible  requests  for  Back- 
sheeshy  so  we  sat  down  on  a  large  boulder,  under  the  shadow  of  some 
olive  trees,  with  the  New  Testament  open  in  our  hands.     The  histoxy  of 
David  now  disappeared  from  the  scenes  around  us,  and  thoughts  of  Him 
who  was  at  once  *^  the  root  and  offspring"  of  the  King  of  Israel  arose  to 
our  mindsL     We  read  the  various  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  speak  of 
Bethany,  and  our  Lord's  visits  to  it.     His  last  entrance  into  the  village 
previous  to  His  suffering  was  *^  six  days  before  the  Passover '"  and  it  added 
not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  our  position  at  the  moment  to  find  that  we 
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had  taken  this  Sabbath  day's  joumej  just  six  days  before  that  ceremonial, 
still  called  the  ^'Passover,"  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Jews  in  Jemsalem. 
How  often,  after  the  toil  and  teaching  of  the  day  in  the  streets  or  temple 
of  the  wicked  and  captious  city,  did  Jesns  retire  in  the  eTening  to 
Bethany,  to  find  solace  and  rest  in  the  home  of  Lazaros  and  his  loving 
and  holy  sisters  !  What  fond  and  sacred  associations  were  His  with  that 
little  hamlet !  It  was  the  last  spot  on  earth  on  which  He  looked  as  He 
ascended  to  His  Father,  and  was  received  in  a  cloud  out  of  the  sight  of 
His  wondering  disciples. 

While  we  were  thus  meditating,  the  sky  suddenly  became  clouded, 
and  some  large  drops  of  rain  fell.  Fearing  a  storm,  we  arose  to  hasten 
back  to  Jerusalem.  The  "  latter  rain"  was  considerably  later  than  usual, 
and  the  countiy  and  crops  were  suffering  in  consequence,  so  that  the 
storm  which  we  feared,  had  it  come,  would  have  been  welcomed  as 
a  blessing  by  the  natives.  The  first  night  of  our  encampment  at 
Gaza,  on  entering  Philistia  from  the  wilderness  of  El  Tih,  we  were 
awakened  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  noise  of  music,  and  a 
crowd  in  procession  going  past  our  tents.  We  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
people  of  the  town  were  going  to  Mukam-el-Muntar,  a  welj/y  or  saint's 
tomb,  on  the  top  of  the  little  hill  to  which  Samson  carried  the  gates  of 
Q&ZA,  to  pray  to  Allah  for  rain.  This  they  did  for  three  or  four  morn- 
ings in  succession,  so  that  our  entrance  into  the  '^ Promised  Land"  is 
connected  in  memory  with  a  protracted  prayer-meeting  held  by  Moham- 
medans to  ask  the  Creator  '^  to  visit  the  earth,  and  water  it." 

The  storm  which  we  dreaded  did  not  descend,  and,  having  emerged 
from  a  rocky  cave  in  which  we  had  taken  momentary  shelter,  we  pursued 
our  walk.  For  a  few  minutes  we  missed  the  pathway,  being  desirous  to 
return  by  a  different  route  from  that  by  which  we  had  come ;  but  after 
passing  through  some  fields  of  growing  com  and  some  olive  yards,  we  came 
out  on  the  ordinary  and  principal  road  from  Bethany  to  the  Holy  City. 
Thus  we  entered  on  the  scene  of  that  memorable  pageant  when  our  Lord 
entered  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  riding  on  an  ass,  surrounded  by  multi- 
tudes with  branches  of  palm  trees  in  their  hands,  and  shouting  Hosannas 
in  His  praise.  The  point  where  we  joined  the  road  was  about  half  a  mile 
from  Bethany,  just  where  it  begins  to  wind  round  the  southern  slope  of 
Olivet.  It  is  now  a  very  rough,  but  still  a  well-defined  road,  with  fig- 
trees  and  olives  on  either  side,  growing  out  of  the  rocky  soO.  Soon  we 
caught  a  view  of  the  south-east  comer  of  the  city ;  but  presently,  by  a 
little  depression  in  the  road,  that  partial  view  was  withdrawn.  A  few 
yards  farther  on,  the  way  rises  again  to  a  ledge  of  comparatively  smooth 
rock,  and  in  a  moment,  as  we  ascended,  the  whole  city  lay  once  more 
before  us — Moriah  and  Zion,  Akra  and  Bezetha,  with  dome,  and  tower, 
and  minaret,  rising  sharp  and  clear  into  the  sky,  as  if  every  roof  could  be 
counted*    We  felt  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  point  where  our  Lord 
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paujied  in  His  progress,  and,  as  He  beheld  the  city,  wept  over  it.  The 
view  is  most  impressiye,  and  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it;  and  the  solemn  scene  in  the  Saviour's  history  which  it  calls  up  to 
the  mind  gives  wondrous  vividness  to  the  impression.  Right  beneath  us 
was  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
the  Son  of  Hinnom,  so  that  Jerusalem,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  natural 
situation,  seen  from  this  spot,  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  deep  abyss.  We 
pursued  our  way  onwards,  above  the  village  of  SUwan,  or  Siloam,  the 
houses  of  which,  like  a  series  of  swallows'  nests  clinging  to  the  eaves  of  a 
house,  are  amongst  the  rocks  and  tombs  overhanging  the  deep  gorge  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  the  Kedron.  Our  way  lay  up  the  valley  to 
Gethsemane,  which  we  entered  for  a  little  rest  and  meditation.  The 
Latin  or  Bomish  monks  have  built  a  high  wall  around  it,  and  by  planting 
trees  and  flowers,  and  laying  it  out  with  walks,  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  like  a  modem  garden.  There  are  in  the  middle  of  it  several  very  old 
olive  treesy  the  age  of  which  it  may  be  impossible  now  to  determine ;  but 
they  are  real  and  venerable  memorials  of  the  past,  and  in  stiiking  con- 
trast with  much  that  is  around  them.  The  presence  of  a  monk  as  keeper 
of  the  gardens,  and  the  modem  style  in  which  we  found  it,  tended  much 
to  repress  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  would  naturally  have  arisen 
in  such  a  spot.  It  required  a  constant  effort  there,  and  almost  every- 
where else  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  not  to  allow  monkish  legends  and 
topographical  controversies  to  rob  us  of  the  holy  thoughts  and  influences 
which  the  sacred  spots  were  calculated  in  themselves  to  afford.  Hence 
we  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  garden ;  again  crossed  the  Kedron,  entered 
the  city  by  St  Stephen's  Gate,  and  wended  our  way  up  the  Fia  Dolorosa 
to  our  hotel.  It  was  a  memorable  "  Sabbath  day's  journey."  It  may  be 
vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  Saviour's  presence  and  footsteps  in  the 
streets  of  a  city  which  has  had  such  a  history  of  change ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  miss  them  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  on  the  way  to 
Bethany.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  understand,  as  we  never  understood 
before,  how  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  often  sought  the  rest,  purity, 
and  affection  of  the  loved  home  in  Bethany,  away  from  the  noise  and 
crowd  of  the  city,  and  from  the  contention  and  wrangUng  of  priests  and 

scribes. 
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Okb  of  the  most  magnificent  sights^  visible  in  the  heavens  above  us, 

is  that 

"Triumphal  arch  which  fills  the  sky, 

Whea  clouda  prepare  to  part;" — 
the  bow  that  with  vivid  colours  spans  the  horizon,  shedding  its  ethereal 
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splendour  over  hiUs  and  vaUeyB,  streams  and  woods,  riven  and  towns. 
To  nSy  in  our  island  home,  this  is  no  unusual  sight ;  yet,  whenever  it  is 
woven,  silently  and  swifUj,  by  the  hand  of  €k>d,  in  the  mighty  loom  of 
whirling  tempests,  every  eye  turns  towards  it  with  interest  and  delight. 

Childhood's  eager  and  wondering  gaze  is  fixed  upon  it,  with  a  thrill  of 
rapture  at  the  sudden  creation,  that  springs  forth  as  he  looks  upon  it, 
and  that  transforms,  in  an  instant,  a  dark  and  sullen  cloud  into  the  back- 
ground of  a  lovely  picture,  which  the  most  skilful  artist's  hand  vainly 
and  hopelessly  strives  to  imitate.  The  philosopher  contemplates  it  with 
unchanged  interest,  mentally  measuring  the  object  before  him — so  perfect 
and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  illustrating  the  natural  laws  of  the 
reflection  and  refiraction  of  light.  The  poet  invests  it  with  ideal  loveli- 
ness, clothes  it  with  the  dreams  of  fancy;  and,  looking  through  its  mighty 
arch  into  the  infinitude  beyond,  it  seems  to  him 

"A  midway  station  given, 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight, 
Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven.** 

But  the  eye  of  the  Chiistian  regards  it  with  an  interest  more  profound 
than  that  with  which  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  gaze  upon  it.  He,  it 
is  true,  sees  before  him  something  material,  but  that  which  partakes 
more  of  the  immaterial  than  anything  else  in  the  universe,  so  spirit-like 
is  the  Creation.  It  is  a  sensible  object,  which  Divine  wisdom  and  love 
have  chosen  to  be  a  symbol  of  a  special  covenant  made  with  man  j  a 
representative  of  the  fidelity  of  God  to  His  promises ;  a  pledge  of  the 
accomplishment  of  His  gracious  designs  towards  our  race,  designs  that 
were  announced  when  he  uttered  the  words  recorded  in  Genesis :  "  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  roan's  sake ;  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any 
more  every  thing  living,  as  I  have  done.  While  the  eai-th  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease."  "  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
you ;  neither  shall  a]l  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ; 
neither  shall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  And  Ckxl 
said,  This  is  a  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  you, 
and  every  living  thing  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations  :  I  do 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  token  of  a  covenant  between 
me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud  ;  and  I  will  remember 
my  covenant,  which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  creature 
of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  t.o  destroy 
all  flesh.  Ajid  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud;  and  I  will  look  upon  it, 
that  I  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  God  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth.    And  God  said  unto 
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Noah^  This  is  the  token  of  the  coyenant^  which  I  have  establiahed 
between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth/' 

These  voids,  as  addressed  to  JSCoah,  were  a  charter  of  natural  bless- 
ings, secured  to  the  human  race — for  that  was  a  corenant  made  with 
the  world,  not  the  Church, — a  sign  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
peace  and  order  of  physical  nature,  which,  in  the  flood,  had  undergone 
so  great  a  convulsion. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  rainbow,  like  many  other  of  God's  works, 
is  intended  to  be  to  man  a  source  of  instruction,  as  well  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  beautiful  in  creation ;  to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  the  Divine 
care  as  well  sa  of  the  Divine  power,  just  as  do  the  lilies  of  the  fleld 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 

Probably,  the  words,  "  /  efo  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,"  may  be  taken 
literallj ;  and  this  was  the  flrat  time  it  appeared  to  man.  This  would 
not,  of  course,  have  been  the  case,  if  rain  in  this  region  were  frequent. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians, 
rain  was  uncommon,  perhaps  never  fell.  In  Eden,  we  know,  from  the 
language  of  the  sacred  historian,  ^'  that  the  Lord  Gk>d  had  not  caused  it 
to  rain  tipon  the  earth  ;  but  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground."  If  this  state  of  things  continued, 
the  rain  which  fell  at  the  Deluge  would  be  all  the  moro  terrible  as  a 
startling  phenomenon,  as  well  as  an  instrument  of  Divine  judgment. 
And  this  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  after  Noah  had  lefb  the 
ark,  would  be  an  entirely  new,  natural  object,  as  well  as  a  distinctive 
symbol,  and  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  significant,  and  calculated  to 
lead  to  confidence  in  God. 

There  are  portions  of  the  land  of  Egypt  where  it  never  rains,  and, 
.therefore,  the  dwellers  in  these  localities  never  see  a  rainbow.  So  might 
it  have  been  in  that  felv  region  of  the  world  which  embraced  Eden 
before  the  flood.  That  catastrophe,  attended  as  it  was  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  may  have  been  followed  by  a 
material  change  in  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  super- 
incumbent atmosphere,  and  have  produced  what  would,  at  firat,  be  a 
striking  spectacle,  although  afterwards  it  would  be  recognised  as  an 
ordinary  efiect,  following  from  a  visible  and  physical  cause. 

But  if  the  words,  "I  do  set,"  mean  "I  constitute"  and  so  admit  or 
suggest,  as  a  fact,  that  the  bow  had  before  been  seen,  we  have  the  state- 
ment that  God  made  this  beautiful  object  a  symbol  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
truth  than  aught  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  namely,  God's 
fidelity  to  His  word.  "  For  the  laws  of  nature  are  ordered  by  God,  and 
have  their  ultimate  ground  and  purpose  in  the  Divine  plan  of  the 
universe,  which  links  together  both  nature  and  grace." 

Faith  is  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the  objects  of  sense,  as  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shows,  and  as  does  the  bow  in  the  cloud» 
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When  God  says  He  will  remember  His  ooyexumt,  when  He  looks  on  the 
bow,  He  q>eak8  after  the  manner  of  men^  to  assure  ns  of  His  fidelity, 
and  significantly  suggests  to  us  that  we,  too,  should  remember  his 
coyenant,  and  learn  to  confide  in  Him  implicitly. 

But  another  train  of  thought  is  suggested  by  the  words,  ''  I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  doud."  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  are  in  operation  in  the  construction  of  this  glorious  arch  of  light, 
teaches  us  that  toe  ea/rmot  have  the  how  wUhout  the  cloud.  The  latter  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  production  of  the  former,  quite  as  much  as  is 
the  sun.  This  might  shine  for  ever;  but  without  the  watery  particles  of 
the  cloud  there  would  be  no  arch.  Equally  true  is  it  that  ^lese  might 
exist  for  ever,  and  without  the  sun  no  bow  would  appear.  They  are 
mutually  dependent  for  the  origination  of  this  splendid^  though  transitory 
object  Assuredly,  there  must  be  the  background  of  a  dark  cloud  before 
we  can  behold  the  brightness  of  a  rainbow. 

Now,  we  cannot  see  the  beauty,  or  appreciate  the  worth  of  some  of 
God's  greatest  and  most  precious  promises,  nor  the  grace  and  goodness  of 
some  of  His  dealings  with  us,  without  the  background  of  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, the  dark  cloud  of  human  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Sometimes  Christians  wonder  that  God  calls  them  to  bear  so  much,  to 
go  through  such  deep  waters,  to  experience  so  many  privations  and  dis- 
appointments. Ah !  but  has  He  not^  under  these  most  painful  circam- 
stances,  wondrously  revealed  Himself  to  us,  and  led  to  the  inquiry, 
"  Lord,  how  is  it  that  Thou  wilt  manifest  Thyself  imto  us,  and  not  unto 
the  world  V  Would  the  Son  of  Man  have  walked  so  visibly  in  the  midst 
of  the  fiery  furnace,  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  along  with  the  three  Hebrew 
children,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Babylonish  tyrant^  had  been  cast 
into  the  fiames,  if  they  had  not  been  in  that  furnace  ?  Did  not  that 
mysterious  advent  of  the  God  of  Israel  "  bring  forth  their  righteousness 
as  the  light,  and  their  judgment  as  the  noonday  1 ''  If  He  is  to  be  there, 
testifying  on  their  behalf,  they  must  be  there  too.  Ever  welcome  as 
Jesus  was  at  the  home  in  Bethany,  was  He  not  a  hundredfold  more 
so  when  Lazarus  was  dead  ?  Did  not  His  presence  send  a  delightful 
thrill  through  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  when — ^their  first  superstitious 
fear  having  subsided — His  voice  rose  calmly  above  the  storm  that  was 
sweeping  the  waters  of  Genesareth,  and  assui*ed  them  of  the  needlessness 
of  their  alarm,  though  the  waves  were  threatening,  and  the  wind 
boisterous,  because  He  was  nigh  ?  Would  they  have  had  so  striking 
and  memorable  a  display  of  majesty  and  power  exercised  on  their 
behalf,  if  all  around  them  had  been  calm  1  We  are  told  ''  He  con- 
eirained  them  to  go  into  the  ship."  Were  there  not  before. His 
prescient  mind  all  the  incidents  of  this  memorable  night?  and  was 
not  the  creation  of  tlie  storm  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  exhibition  of 
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that  transcendent  mastery  over  the  elements,  which  should  in  after 
days  be  remembered,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith  and  trusty  when 
the  fiercer  tempests  of  human  wrath  should  assail  them,  and  waves  and 
billows  of  temptations  and  trials  roll  over  them  ? 

Some  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  the  Bible  are  unappreciated 
until  times  of  suffering  and  bereavement  come,  until  the  heart  is  begin- 
ning to  sink  in  a  sea  of  trouble,  until  clouds  are  gathering  around  us 
enrobed  in  blackness  of  darkness.  Ah  !  it  is  when,  with  tearful  eyes,  we 
read  the  Scriptures,  that  light  has  streamed  from  the  holy  oracle,  and, 
fiJling  on  these  tears,  has  created  a  rainbow  of  hope.  "  Unless  Thy  law 
had  been  my  delight,  I  should  then  have  perished  in  my  afflictions." 
Was  it  not  so  eminently  with  David,  under  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  penning  of  the  forty-second  Psalm  1  <'  My  tears,"  said  he,  *'  have 
been  my  meat  day  and  night,  while  they  continually  say  unto  me, 
*  Where  is  thy  God  1' "  Yet  did  he  add,  as  his  final  utterance,  "  Why 
art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
Hope  thou  in  Grod ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God." 

So,  also,  has  it  been  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  the 
love  of  those  dear  to  us  have  been  given  when  the  skies  were  gloomy 
above  us.  When  the  tempest  lowers,  then  know  we  the  value  of  a 
shelter ;  when  the  wind  is  contrary  and  dangerous,  then  do  we  welcome 
the  friendly  harbour ;  and  so,  when  the  dark  day  of  calamity  or  sickness 
comes,  we  find  the  blessedness  of  that  loving  sympathy  that  wipes  away 
our  tearsy  and  whispers  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  "  A  brother  is 
bom  for  adversity."  A  friend's  bosom  is  an  asylum,  then.  Without  the 
sorrow,  should  we  have  had  the  sympathy  ?  Could  we  have  known  the 
sweetness  of  the  one,  without  the  pang  of  the  other?  It  is  ordained  that 
the  mother  must  first  endure  the  pains  before  she  can  taste  the  joys  of 
motherhood.  And  we  must  go  through  the  valley  of  death,  must  meet 
that  terrible  foe,  in  the  dark  day  which  so  many  dread,  when  heart  and 
flesh  will  fail  us,  before  we  can  know  most  fully  the  enviable  blessedness 
of  realizing  God  as  '^  the  strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  for  ever." 

And,  oh !  when  the  heart  is  sad  and  weary,  and  heavy  with  care  and 
fear,  relative  to  eternal  things ;  when  the  soul  is  cast  down  within  us  ; 
when  we  say,  *'  O  God,  Thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  and  mine  iniquity 
is  not  hid  from  Thee  ;"  when  the  heai't's  agonizing  question  is,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  "  ? — does  not  Christ  appear  to  us  then,  welcome 
as  the  bow  in  the  cloud  to  the  storm-bound  traveller,  to  tell  us  to 
"look  unto  Him,  and  be  saved?"  Is  He  not,  then,  the  most  precious 
object  we  can  behold  ?  The  brazen  serpent  in  the  desert  would  have 
been  Nehushtan — a  mere  piece  of  brass — but  for  the  plague  of  fiery 
serpents  that  was  decimating  the  camp ;  it  then  became  a  symbol  and 
instrument  of  salvation  from  a  terrible  death.     With  very  different  eyes 
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would  the  Israelites  turn  towards  it,  when  on  their  ears  rang  the  words 
of  the  prophet  of  God,  assuring  them  "  that  every  one  who  was  bitten 
when  he  looked  npon  it  should  live/*  Until  they  perceived  their  peril, 
they  did  not  understand  the  grace  of  the  God  whom  they  had  so 
grievously  offended,  but  who,  **iu  the  midst  of  wrath,  remembered 
mercy." 

Men  do  not  know  how  to  appreciate  Christ  until  they  feel  their  want 
and  danger.  They  must  be  in  a  moral  position,  like  that  in  which  the 
jailer  at  Philippi  found  himself,  or  the  thief  on  the  cross,  or  the  Magdalen 
in  the  house  of  Simon,  or  any  one  whose  heart  upbraids  its  possessor  with 
its  guilt,  and  trembles  at  its  helplessness,  before  they  will  value  the 
Saviour.  It  is  the  sick  whose  eyes  are  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the 
skilful  physician,  and  whose  welcome  of  him  will  be  sincere.  It  was  to 
the  Pharisaical,  self-conceited,  and  self-satisfied,  when  Christ  appeared, 
"  there  was  no  beauty  in  Him,  that  they  should  desire  Him."  But  to 
those  who  feared  His  name,  who  were  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  had  no 
light,  He,  when  He  appeared,  was  "  as  the  sun  rising  in  his  sti-ength ;  the 
chief  among  ten  thousand,  the  altogether  lovely." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent representations  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  is  that  contained  in 
Rev.  iv.  2  and  3 :  ''  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit :  and,  behold,  a 
throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne.  And  he  that  sat 
was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone ;  and  there  was  a 
rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald."  This 
rainbow  is  an  emblem  of  the  mercy  of  God,  as  well  as  of  His  faithfulness. 
Of  old,  men  were  taught  to  look  upon  this  object,  in  its  natural  beauty,  as 
convejring  the  idea  of  the  latter  excellence  onlf/,  Now^  it  represents  both. 
"  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins ;"  for  though  His  holiness 
shines  with  the  pure  lustre  of  the  jasper,  and  His  justice  with  the  fiery 
splendour  of  the  saitliue  stone,  and  both  were  visible  on  the  throne,  both 
are  overai-ched  with  the  rainbow.  But  could  there  have  been  this  mercy 
without  a  preceding  exposure  of  the  God-Man  to  sorrow  and  suffering,  on 
account  of  sin.  Could  there  have  been  this  bow  exhibited  there  without 
the  cloud  that  darkened  for  a  season  the  soul  of  the  Holy  One  1  Now, 
that,  however,  has  passed  for  ever,  and, — ^strange  and  significant 
phenomenon  ! — ^there  remains  the  bow  without  the  cloud.  But  it  will 
ever  suggest  whence  it  sprang. 

When,  therefore, 

**  At  summer's  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal  how 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  world  below," 

we  gaze  on  this  beautiful  creation,  let  us  remember  that,  '^  springing,  as  it 
does,  from  the  efiect  of  the  sun  on  the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  it  typifies  the 
readiness  of  the  heavenly  to  pervade  the  earthly.     Spread  out  as  it  is 
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between  heaven  and  earthy  it  prodaima  peace  between  God  and  man ; 
and  while  spanning  the  whole  horizon,  it  teaches  the  all-embraoing 
iiniveraalify  of  the  covenant  of  grace.''  ^*  Look  npon  the  rainbow,"  flaid 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  and  praise  Him  that  made  it :  very  beautiful  is  it  in 
the  brightness  thereof.  It  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious 
circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it." 

Never  murmur  that  the  clouds  come  over  70a,  for  God  can  out  of 
them  elicit  a  light  and  beauty  that  will  more  than  compensate  you  for 
their  darkness.  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud/'  is  a  significant  declaiu- 
tion  of  the  God  of  providence  and  grace,  calculated  and  designed  to  make 
you,  if  not  contented,  at  least  acquiescent  in  the  arrangements  which  are 
sometimes  past  finding  out,  but  which,  in  their  issues,  are  both  worthy 
of  Him  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,  and  pro- 
motive of  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  His  own  children.  ''We 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;" 
and  that  though  ''  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
bat  grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby." 

ThOS.   W.   AVELIHG. 


EzBKTKTi  was  in  the  Talley  of  Vision.  It  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones. 
"  There  were  very  many,"  and  "  they  were  very  dry.*'  "  Can  these  bones 
live  1"  said  the  Lord ;  **  0  Lord  God,  I%ow  knowest>"  was  the  prophet's 
reply.  Then  followed  a  command  to  preach  to  them  and  prayybr  them, 
which  led  to  their  revival. 

Great  principles  underlie  this  analogy.  The  bones  represented  the 
moral  desolation  of  the  ''  whole  house  of  Israel ;"  their  quickening  illus- 
trates the  triumphs  of  grace,  while  the  process  of  their  i^estoration  to  life 
and  character  has  a  practical  bearing  on  revival  work  in  every  age,  and 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  England.  Let  us,  then,  trace  this 
revival  and  apply  it. 

The  dry  bones  represented  the  people  of  Israel  in  a  time  of  mournful 
declension.  The  springs  of  holy  affection  had  been  dried  up.  To  the 
prophet  this  moral  desolation  was  of  itself  a  painful  sight ;  but  his 
sorrow  was  deepened  when  he  thought  on  the  cause  of  it.  Death  under 
an^  circumstances  is  painful ;  but  death  by  violence  shocks  the  mind. 
Tet  these  bones  were  the  bones  of  a  people  who  were  dain,  and  not  of  a 
people  who  had  died  according  to  the  order  .of  nature.  Ezekiel's  prayer, 
"Come,  0  breathy  and  bneathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live" 
reveals  this  sad  fact    But  slain  in  what  way,  and  by  whom  1    By  the  sin  of 
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conformity  to  the  world— by  self-iiidii]geiice--by  n^lect  of  Divine 
aervioe,  and  bj  unhallowed  intercourse  with  the  heathen.  They  got 
jkxnession  of  Canaan  on  condition  that  they  would  remain  a  peculiar 
people,  but  they  were  disobedient  and  implacable^  so  that  the  Lord  left 
them,  and  their  hearts  were  steeled — ^for  the  same  sun  that  melts  the 
wax  hardens  the  clay. 

While  we  shrink  from  this  scene  of  moral  desolation  let  us  have  a  care 
lest^  in  condemning  Israel,  we  do  not  include  ourselves.  As  a  nation, 
England  professes  to  be  Christian,  but  what  is  the  real  character  of  her 
Christianity  %  **  Superficially,  no  doubt,"  says  an  able  writer  in  the 
'^ English  Independent,"  ''our  moials  and  habits  are  changed,  and 
greatly  for  the  better ;  but  whether,  if  we  had  a  Jeremiah  or  an  Ezekiel 
among  us,  he  would  not  find  matter  for  as  stem  and  sharp  rebuke  in  our 
daily  living  as  in  almost  the  worst  of  the  ages  which  we  think  we  have 
left  behind  us,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  moralist  of  the  prophetic 
school — ^he  who  pierces  beneath  the  surfi&ce  and  behind  the  forms  of 
things,  and  lays  bare  the  spirit  which  animates  them,  and  gives  them 
force — ^is  constantly  saddened  as  he  notes  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
how  little  is  really  progress ;  how  the  old  habits  and  tendencies  re-appear 
in  more  obscure  and  settled  forms,  it  may  be,  but  in  vigoroas  vitality, 
and  how  in  the' virtues  and  vices,  the  morals  and  manners,  the  habits  and 
customs,  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  a  people,  there  is  little  that  is 
really  new.  The  sternest  chapter  of  prophetic  rebuke  and  denunciation 
in  Isaiah  would  fit  almost  as  well  the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  age  of  Ahaz."  And  no  marvel ;  for  "  Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light"  We  have  dry  bones  amongst  us, 
and  they  are  also  "  very  many  and  very  dry ; "  for  although  we  have 
a  crown  which  rests  on  the  Bible — a  legislature  which  begins  its  every- 
day business  by  prayer — a  language  and  a  literature  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,  and  a  commonwealth  that  is  unique — 
though  we  have  covered  the  land  with  churches,  and  filled  our  towns 
with  Bibles,  there  are  yet  Five  Miliums  of  people  living  in  England 
in  open  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  !  In  view  of  this  appalling  fiict 
we  ask  the  question,  "  Can  these  bones  live  1" 

To  aid  us  in  finding  the  right  answer,  let  us  go  back  again  to 
EzekieL  The  great  revival  as  seen  in  his  vision  is  wondei-fully  instructive. 
Observe  the  steps  of  its  progress.  The  Lord  gave  the  prophet  first 
a  general  view  of  the  scene,  and  then  he  caused  him  "  to  pass  by  them 
round  about."  The  general  view  would  impress  his  mind,  but  the 
special  inquiry,  the  personal  contact,  would  fix  the  desolation  on  his 
heart.  Just  so  has  it  been  in  our  day,  and  with  similar  results.  The 
Christian  mind  of  England  was  appdled  by  the  sight  of  the  spiritual 
destitution  revealed  by  the  census  returns  of  1851,  and  inquiry,  special 
and  personal,  since  then  has  intensified  the  first  feeling  and  prepared 
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many  a  mind  for  Christiiin  action.  Then  there  was  uneasiness  in 
the  midst  of  Grod's  people  in  Ezekiel's  day^  and  the  vision  reveals  to  us 
the  grand  means  which  followed  and  brought  about  the  great  revival, 
Tiz.,  preaching  and  prayer. 

The  preaching  was  pointed  and  practical.  It  appealed  to  the 
conscience ;  it  went  right  to  the  heart  It  was  supported  by  a  promise 
and  relied  on  the  strength  of  God's  Word.  '*  Hear^  ye  dry  bones,  the 
>^ord  of  the  Lord ! "  Then  there  was  a  shaking  among  the  bones,  next 
''  the  bones  came  together  bone  to  his  bone,"  then  they  were  clothed  with 
flesh,  but  still  "  there  was  no  life  in  them/' 

Kow,  have  we  this  kind  of  preaching  amongst  us  at  the  present  day  ? 
Some  time  since,  a  Christian  layman  said  to  one  of  our  most  popular 
ministerB  in  London,  '^  Have  you  heard  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  Exeter  Hall  has  refused  the  use  of  it  to  Bichard  Weaver 
because  he  used  too  strong  language  when  he  preached  there  last?'* 
**  Give  me  a  sample  of  it,"  said  the  minister.  '*  He  spoke  of  Gk)d 
taking  sinners  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  shaking  them  over 
hell,  to  waken  them  up  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  danger."  '<  And 
do  you  call  that  strong  language,  brother  ?  Ah  !  if  you  were  a  minister, 
and  had  preached  for  thirty  years,  as  I  have  done,  until  the  word  had 
come  to  lose  all  power  on  some  minds  not  yet  moved,  you  would  be  glad 
of  Richard  Weaver,  or  any  other  earnest-hearted  man,  to  come  and 
shake  them  ovei*  hell  if  that  would  waken  them  up  to  anxiety  for  their 
soul's  salvation."  <<  Awake  thou  that  sleepest — arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  will  give  thee  lights"  is  the  language  of  alarm ;  the  watchman 
first  calls  "  fire,"  and  then  sends  for  the  fire-escape.  So  must  we,  as  by 
the  Divine  command,  preach  the  gospel  of  alarm,  and  yet  we  need  the 
language  of  persuasion  and  must  present  Christ  as  the  believer's  safety 
before  the  triumphs  of  grace  can  be  complete.  Preaching  will  often 
awaken  careless  men  and  formal  professors,  and  there  will  be  sometimes 
noise  enough  among  the  bones  without  spiritual  life.  God's  Word  is 
''quick  and  powerful,"  and  when  faithfully  preached  will  smite  many  a 
conscience,  and  yet  after  all  there  may  be  no  permanent  results.  With 
direct  preaching  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  must  be  always 
present !  "  Mind  your  three  H's,"  said  an  eminent  minister  one  day  to 
a  young  convert,  in  a  time  of  great  excitement;  ''do  you  remember 
them  f  ''  Oh,  yes,"  she  i*eplied ;  ''  Ruin  by  the  fall ;  Bedemption  by 
Christ;  and  Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  ''Ay,  Mary,  that's 
right ;  hold  by  the  three  R's.  Pray  for  the  Spirit,  and  you  will  get  the 
crown."  Turning  to  a  friend  who  was  with  him,  this  minister  said, 
''  Five  years  ago  we  had  a  revival,  and  there  was  some  good  done,  but 
many  fcdl  away  because  we  had  only  two  R's  in  our  preaching ;  we  made 
too  Utde  of  the  third  R.  Now  we  have  the  three,  and  I  think  this  will 
cany  ua  through." 
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NicodemuA  was  led  to  follow  Christ  by  argament  and  illustration ; 
Lydia'a  heart  was  opened  while  she  qnietlj  attended  to  the  things  spoken 
by  Pauly  but  the  Philippian  jailor  was  converted  in  a  moment  of  terror. 
'*  Diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,"  should  characterise  all  our 
preaching. 

But  in  this  great  revival  the  preaching  was  followed  by  prayer,  and 
the  *'  breath  came  into  the  revived  bones  "  in  answer  to  prayer.  And 
prayer  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  Ghristian  work  in  these  days.  Bat 
do  we  address  ourselves  to  the  Spirit,  and  rely  on  Him  in  our  prayers 
as  we  ought  1  We  recollect  hearing  the  late  Duchess  of  €k>rdon,  who 
did  much  to  foster  a  spirit  of  prayer,  once  say,  "  I  was  led  to  see  the 
value  of  prayer  by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  one  day  when  I  was 
leaving  London.  I  called  on  the  late  Harrington  Evans,  Minister  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  and  said,  '*  Mr.  Evans,  I  have 
just  five  minutes."  "  Five  minutes,  madam — ^five  minutes  only  %  Then 
pray — pray — pray !  Good  morning."  And  then  he  turned  away. 
Those  words  '  pray — ^pray — ^pray ! '  so  solemnly  uttered,  deeply  impressed 
me  ;  I  could  not  forget  them.  They  led  me  to  the  study  of  prayer  until 
I  came  to  see  that  it  is  a  means  of  grace  as  well  as  an  act  of  bomage 
to  God."  Thenceforward  she  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  prayer  and 
a  zealous  promoter  of  special  prayer-meetings.  All  God's  grandest 
demonstrations  of  his  power  and  goodness  have  been  associated  with 
prayer,  and  until  we  have  more  prayer  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  more 
preaching  to  the  hearty  the  dry  bones  of  England  will  not  be  quickened 
into  life. 

There  restdted  from  the  preaching  and  the  prayers  of  the  Prophet 
another  remarkable  triumph  of  grace — argamzaiion.  The  bones  *'  stood 
upon  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army"  This  means  conflict.  It 
means,  also,  rank  and  subordination  without  loss  of  individiudity.  An 
army  consists  of  sectional  parts,  and  there  is  increased  power  where  force 
is  combined.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  an  army ;  it  is  composed  of 
sections.  Bightly  understood,  denominationalism  is  a  blessing,  while 
sectarianism  is  a  curse.  Let  us,  then,  with  one  mind  seek  to  conquer 
the  world  for  Christ.  Let  us  ''  provoke  each  other  to  love  and  to  good 
works."  There  is  a  place  for  every  Christian  in  this  army,  and  every 
Chiistian  is  called  on  to  fight.  The  land  of  Canaan  was  given  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  but  it  was  to  be  gained  by  conquest.  The 
'^ heathen"  at  home  and  "the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  are  given 
to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  but  they  have  to  be  conquered.  Let  it  be 
oirs,  then,  as  part  of  the  exceeding  great  army  which  Ezekiel  foresaw, 
to  combine  our  forces ;  to  gii*d  ourselves  with  the  gospel  armour,  to  follow 
Christ  as  our  great  commander  to  the  bloodless  battles  of  Christianity) 
and  by  the  Divine  blessing  the  world  will  thus  be  brought  to  the  role 
of  Christ.  J.  H.  WzLSOir. 
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An  article  on  "  Secularism  *'  in  "  Chambers*s  Encyclopasdia  "  says,  **  There 
is  unquestionably  a  vast  outlying  class  in  eveiy  European  country,  and 
especially  in  our  Indian  territories,  wlio  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  reject  it,  they  dislike  it,  or  they  do  not  understand  it. 
Secularism  is  intended  for  these,  and  for  all  who  find  theology  indefinite, 
or  inadequate,  or  deem  it  uni*eliable."  And  again :  "  The  principles  of 
Secularism  are  intended  to  constitute  an  education  of  the  working  classes, 
mrhich  begins  with  their  reason,  grows  with  their  intelligence,  and  ends 
only  with  death/'  The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  we  quote  is 
understood  to  be  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  the  recognised  founder  of  Secularism. 
Without  citing  the  language  of  his  less  cautious  disciples,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  Secularism,  which  is  merely  another  name  for  popular  infidelity 
reduced  to  something  like  oi*der,  is  ambitious  and  far-reaching  in  its  aims. 
It  would  control  our  working  classes  fi'om  their  childhood  to  their  grave; 
it  would  amalgamate  the  scepticism  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  it 
"would  convert  the  unbelief  of  India.  We  cannot  at  present  follow  it 
into  all  these  spheres  of  action,  although  we  may  say  we  do  not  expect 
it  will  attempt  much  abroad  in  our  day,  seeing  that  it  finds  quite  enough 
to  do  here  at  home.  For  somewhere  about  three  and  twenty  years,  in- 
fidelity among  the  lower  classes  has  commonly  gone  by  the  name  of 
Secularism.  During  those  three  and  twenty  years  it  has  lost,  by  con- 
versions to  God,  not  a  few  of  it^  most  able  and  respectable  advocates : 
some  have  died  ;  some  have  ceased  to  appear  in  public;  but  some  continue, 
and  others  have  been  added.  It  has  maintained  its  existence,  and  perhaps 
it  has  increased  mmierically ;  but  when  we  think  of  what  the  Gospel  did 
during  its  firat  three  and  twenty  years,  we  bless  God  and  take  heart. 

When  the  writer  of  these  lines  first  entered  the  arena,  somewhat 
openly  to  contend  with  infidelity  among  the  working  men  of  London, 
now  fourteen  years  ago,  the  infidels  boasted  that  they  could  find  no 
Christians  to  defend  Christianity.  The  boast  was  a  false  one,  although 
there  were  not  many  who  seemed  to  be  at  once  qualified  for  the  work 
and  engaged  in  it.  For  some  years  past  the  case  has  been  different,  and, 
side  by  side  with  incompetent  zeal,  there  has  been  enlightened  contending 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Earnest  Chiistian  men  who 
read  and  think  as  well  as  pray,  and  who  have  courage  and  boldness  of 
speech,  have  regularly  confronted  the  adversaries.  They  have  visited  the 
lecture  halls  of  the  unbelievers,  and  have  refuted  their  arguments  and 
corrected  their  mis-statements ;  they  have  vigorously  opposed  them  in 
open-air  meetings  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  metropolis ;  they 
have  opened  rooms  and  halls  free  of  expense  for  the  exposition  of  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion ;  and  they  have  invited  the  leaders  of  in- 
fidelity to  open  discussion.     They  have  delivered  many  lectures  in  the 
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Open  air  and  elsewhere,  have  printed  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  have 
argued  in  favour  of  revealed  religion  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  and 
other  journals.  Step  by  step  thej  have  gone  on  from  merelv  defending 
the  Grospel  against  its  gainsajers,  to  promulgating  facts  and  evidences  in 
its  favour,  and  to  assailing  infidelity  in  its  vital  pidnciples.  These  Chns- 
tian  advocates,  although  unknown  as  such,  unrecognised  by  the  Churches, 
and  unaided  from  without,  have  gradually  come  to  know  each  other,  and 
to  combine  in  small  societies  for  systematic  operations.  They  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  separate  fi'om  indiscreet  and  contentious 
professors,  whose  views  have  often  been  far  from  scripturalj  and  they 
have  borne  a  good  deal  from  mistaken  persons  who  have  regarded  the 
defence  of  the  faith  as  a  crime  against  the  fidth. 

HappOy  there  is  now  some  prospect  of  sympathy,  and,  indeed,  a  com- 
mittee of  influential  gentlemen  has  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  aiding  them.  The  action  of  the  committee  will  be  altogether  practical. 
It  will  organize  the  labourers  and  systematize  their  labour.  It  will  bring 
them  together  for  mutual  improvement,  will  provide  them  with  suitable 
books,  will  promote  the  publication  of  appropriate  tracts,  will  raise  fimds 
to  meet  current  expenses,  will  receive  reports  of  proceedings,  and  will 
afford  counsel  aud  direction.  Upon  the  value  of  such  co-operation  it  is 
needless  to  dilate,  and  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  work  has  gone  on  so 
long  without  it.  Now,  however,  that  a  central  committee  is  organized,  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  workers  to  free  themselves  from  sundry  encum- 
brances and  disadvantages  which  have  troubled  them  hitherto;  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  greater  things  will  be  done.  Heretofore,  they 
have  had  very  little  help  from  without,  save  from  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  which  has  behaved  nobly.  During  the  last  year  in  particular, 
to  go  no  further  back,  the  writer  of  this  received  from  the  Society  many 
thousands  of  tracts,  which  he  was  allowed  to  select,  and  which  he  dis- 
tributed in  various  parts  of  London.  The  popular  desire  for  tracts 
bearing  upon  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  merely  seldom  refused,  but  are  constantly  aaked 
for.  Men,  women,  and  children,  Protestants,  Papists,  Jews,  and  Infidels, 
will  get  these  tracts  if  they  can.  Cases  of  refusal  do  occur,  but  they  are 
BO  rare  as  to  be  altogether  exceptional. 

During  the  summer  months,  and  sometimes  even  in  winter,  there  are 
crowds  assembled  at  certain  places  of  rendezvous  in  the  open  air.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mile  End  Road,  London  Fields  Hackney,  Clerk- 
enwell  Green,  the  Brill  Somers'  Town,  and  Blackheath.  Quite  recently, 
a  sudden  invasion  of  the  peaceful  precincts  of  Kingston-on-Thames  has 
caused  a  special  demand  for  week-day  efforts,  and  one  which  we  trust 
and  believe  will  be  blessed  in  its  results.  Without  giving  details  of 
all  these,  it  may  be  observed  that  Somers'  Town  has  been  most  remark- 
ably distinguished  of  late;   and  next  to  it,  if  not  before  it  in  some 
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respects,  come  London  Fields.  At  Somers'  Town,  people  begin  to  assemble 
about  eleven  on  Sunday  morniDgs.  The  crowd  is  of  the  most  motlej 
cbaracter— eostermongers,  English  narvies,  artisans,  Irish,  Jews,  Ac. 
Sometimes  there  are  a  thousand  or  even  more  upon  the  ground.  Some  of 
them  come  great  distances ;  some  attend  regularly,  and  some  are  casuals. 
How  are  they  entertained  1  In  one  place  by  a  temperance  lecturer ;  in 
another  by  the  advocate  of  a  scheme  of  emigration ;  in  another  by  read- 
ings and  rehearsals  from  poems,  plays,  <&c.;  in  another  by  a  preacher ;  in 
another  by  a  Christian  lecturer  against  infidelity ;  and  in  another  by  an 
infidel  lecturer  against  all  religion.  Occasionally,  politics  and  even 
Popery  find  advocates ;  while  there  are  always  isolated  groups  for  discus- 
sion. Constantly  moving  about  among  them  all  is  the  tract  distributor. 
The  scene  is  an  animated  one,  and  excitement  is  apt  to  become  intense, 
lu  expressions  of  approbation  or  of  dislike  there  seems  to  be  no  limit. 
Many  bitter  things  have  to  be  heard  and  endured  from  time  to  time,  and 
contnidiction  is  prone  to  degenerate  into  mere  badgering.  All  this  goen 
ou  month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  during  the  hours  of  Divine 
i^rvioe,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  churches  and  chapels,  whose 
occupants  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  strife  of  ivreligion  raging  hard  by. 

A  certain  order  is  observed  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  a  lecturer  is 
^apposed  not  to  be  interrupted  during  his  lecture;  but  when  he  concludes, 
im  opponent  may  present  himself  and  speak  for  ten  minutes.  Then  the 
lecturer,  or  some  one  else  on  his  side,  speaks  ten  minutes  in  reply.  After 
that,  another  opponent  stands  forth  for  another  ten  minutes  ;  and  so  it 
continues  to  the  close.  The  subjects  of  the  infidel  lectures  are  chosen 
with  the  view  of  refuting  and  ridiculing  the  Scriptures,  and  religion,  and 
the  like.  The  lecturers  make  up  for  their  incompetence  by  their  assu- 
rance, and  are  generally  well  versed  in  common  objections  to  religion, 
and  well  stored  with  calumnies  and  fallacies.  Language  the  most  violent, 
and  statements  the  most  unfounded,  must  be  expected,  for  they  will  not 
be  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  lecturers  choose  topics 
fitted  to  confirm  men's  faith,  and  to  produce  reverence  for  all  that  is 
sacred.  Where  opposition  is  so  fierce  and  wily,  a  Christian  requires  much 
confidence  and  presence  of  mind,  and  a  i-eady  command  of  flBtcts  and 
arguments,  as  well  as  of  words.  He  needs  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  his 
Bible,  and  with  what  is  to  be  said  for  it,  and  also  with  what  is  said  against 
it  He  must  know  what  scientific,  historical,  and  critical  objections  are 
current^  and  the  facts  by  which  they  are  refuted.  His  personal  character 
and  piefy  must  be  beyond  suspicion,  and  his  patience  and  kindness  must 
be  conspicuous.  Indeed,  so  much  is  required  of  him  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances, that  we  may  well  ask,  '<  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  1 " 

That  those  who  are  engaged  in  doing  Christian  work  among  the 
Infidels  of  London  do  not  shrink  from  labour,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
single  example.     Some  time  back,  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
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Gk>spels,  whereupon  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  was  arranged  for  delivery 
in  the  open  air  on  Sunday  evenings  on  the  London  Fields.  The  lectures 
were  these  : — 1.  On  the  nature  of  historical  evidence ;  2.  On  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Christian  fathers ;  3.  On  modes  of  quotation ;  4  and  5. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Gk>spels;  6.  Their  authenticity;  7.  How  Jose- 
phus  illustrates  and  confirms  their  truth  ;  8.  The  testimony  of  heathen 
writers]  9.  The  testimony  of  heretics;  10.  The  character  of  Christ; 
11.  The  morality  of  the  Gospels;  12.  Their  difficulties;  13.  Theii- 
alleged  discrepancies;  14.  Their  genealogies;  15,  On  critical  and  re- 
ceived texts ;  16.  The  Gospels  impi*egnable.  Nearly  all  the  lectures 
were  delivered  by  the  writer  of  this,  and,  although  on  such  formidable 
topics,  were  attended  by  very  large  and  deeply  interested  audiences.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  course  was  never  before  attempted  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  this  was  a  gi*eat  success.  At  the  close  of  every 
lecture,  discussion  was  invited,  as  it  always  is,  but  the  invitation  was  not 
in  every  case  responded  to. 

The  question  whether  there  is  any  good  in  all  this  must  be  deferred, 
in  oi'der  to  make  room  now  for  a  veiy  few  details  respecting  the  lectures 
in  rooms  hired  for  the  purpose.  These  lectures  are  given  on  Sundav 
evenings,  and  are  almost  always  well  attended.  They  are  conducted  on 
much  the  same  plan  as  those  in  the  open  air ;  ouly  they  are  invariably 
preceded  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Here  are  specimens  of  tb(^ 
subjects  recently  taken  up  : — The  causes  of  infidelity  ;  the  martyrdom  of 
Christian  evidences ;  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  the  destructive  ten- 
dencies of  infidelity ;  miracles ;  is  the  Bible  a  bad  book  1  the  Esseues 
and  other  Jewish  sects ;  predictions  of  Christ ;  the  historical  Jesus ; 
what  is  Secularism  ?  the  last  new  phase  of  infidelity. 

Some  apology  may  be  needed  for  giving  details  like  these  ;  but  surely 
it  is  well  that  the  Churches  should  know  what  is  going  on  around  them, 
and  to  let  them  know  the  object  of  these  particulars.  Humours  hav(> 
reached  many  ears  of  cei*tain  persons  devoting  their  energies  to  battles 
with  infidelity,  and  some  have  thought  them  utterly  wix>ng.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  judged  unheard  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
facts;  but  they  are  anxious  to  have  all  their  proceedings  published 
abix}ad,  because  they  believe  they  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  JesuF, 
and  out  of  love  to  souls  are  seeking  to  stop  the  mouths  of  lions,  if  not  to 
bring  those  lions  to  bow  down  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Work  among  infidels  has  been  a  missing  link  in  our  chain  of  evangelical 
operations.  We  have  agencies  to  relieve  the  ills  and  woes  of  the  body 
in  every  form,  to  counteract  every  shai^e  of  vice,  to  repel  all  guises  of 
heresy,  to  convert  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans;  but  none  to  bring 
back  the  poor  infidel,  none  to  reprove  his  gainsaying  and  blaspheming, 
none  to  protect  the  unwary  from  his  assaults,  none  to  confront  him  when 
he  assails  the  Church  and  its  Bible,  its  Jesus  and  its  God.  Shall  the 
missing  link  be  supplied  ?  B.  H.  Cowper. 
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Whek  the  ex-Chanceller  of  Sweden  sent  hifi  son  to  yisit  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
he  said  to  him,  **  Go  and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  by  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  goyemed."  We  have  no  occasion  to  wander  so  far,  as  the  first  Law- 
court  in  Westminster  would  yield  proof  sufficient.  Little  disposed  as  we  are  in 
these  pages  to  intermingle  with  the  acrimonious  feuds  and  controversies  of 
the  day,  there  are  some  subjects  on  which  total  silence,  like  the  concealment 
of  secret  treason,  might  be  construed  into  a  grievous  fault ;  as  in  ancient 
Greece  it  was  deemed  no  mark  of  a  good  citissen  to  stand  neutral  when  the 
interests  of  the  republic  were  at  stake.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  advert 
to  a  few  points  in  this  notorious  trial,  with  a  view  to  embody  some  of  the 
opinions  advanced  by  the  chief  legal  authorities  in  the  case. 

One  of  the  first  suggestions  likely  to  occur,  is  t?ie  extreme  foUy  of  the 
<lef ending  party ,  in  allowing  these  miserable  disclosures  to  oome  before  the 
public.  The  astute  policy  of  the  Bomish  ecclesiastics  should  have  disposed 
them  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  allow  this ;  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
stated  that  it  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  by  some  visitorial  jurisdiction 
of  their  own,  rather  than  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  aa  English 
jury.  The  revelations  made,  however,  come  in  with  singular  appositeness  at 
this  juncture,  while  the  affairs  of  Lreland  are  before  Parliament ;  and  they 
have  travelled  beyond  the  three  kingdoms,  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  or  the  name  of  Christ  is  known.  It  seems  as  though  events  had 
curiously,  portentously,  or,  as  we  think,  providentially,  combined,  without 
the  personal  agency  of  any  of  us,  to  force  upon  the  world  a  minute  attention 
to  the  darker  aspects  of  conventual  life.  Tyranny,  like  vaulting  ambition, 
'  *  overleaps  itself.''  Like  an  arrow  poisoned  at  both  ends,  it  wounds  alike  the  ^ 
hand  that  impels  it,  and  the  object  it  strikes.  It  is  from  the  spirit  of  mercy 
that  retributive  justice  borrows  its  solitary  charm.  But  by  the  same  law  the 
-wise  are  taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  and  the  counsel  of  fools  carries  them 
headlong ;  as  the  scorpion,  in  the  fire,  perishes  by  its  own  sting. 

The  trial  afforde  a  fine  illustration  of  the  value  and  supremacy  of  BrUiih  law. 
It  was  brought  by  Boman  Catholics,  upon  distinct  questions  of  their  own 
religious  x)olity,  before  a  Protestant  court,  that  it  might  be  adjudicated,  not 
by  twelve  men  of  their  proper  persuasion,  but  according  to  the  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  English  jurisprudence.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
appealed  to  by  Miss  Saurin,  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  a  Boman  Catholic  Convent, 
in  support  of  her  personal  rights  as  a  British  subject,  and  in  vindication  of 
her  good  name,  against  members  of  her  own  communion.  The  object  of  her 
persecutors  appears  to  have  been,  by  a  succession  of  injuries  and  insults,  often 
harder  to  bear  than  actual  violence,  to  drive  her  from  the  convent, — a  state 
of  life  she  had  adopted  by  choice,  and  still  clung  to — but  which  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  leave,  though  worn  out  by  the  treatment  she  received,  she 
ultimately  felt  compelled  to  do  so. 

Such  a  case,  therefore,  serves  to  bring  out  part  of  the  secret  action  of  the 
Bomish  system,  one  to  which  the  priesthood  can  the  least  bear  a  reference, 
namely,  their  method  of  treating  their  women.  We  rejoice  that  it  has  so  come 
before  us,  and  that  a  verdict  for  £500  has  been  awarded  by  a  Protestant  jury 
to  the  plaintiff.    Sir  John  Coleridge  touched  the  right  point  at  the  close  of  his 
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admirable  address :  "In.  oondosion,  genUemen  of  the  JQiy>  I  do  not  say  one 
"woid  against  these  institutions,  or  the  principles  of  the  persons  who  reside  in 
thenu  I  make  no  attack  upon  one  or  other  of  them.  I  make  no  appeal  to 
feeling,  still  less  to  prejudice — ^but  I  only  say  I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
teach  these  ladies  that,  although  they  may  shroud  themselves  in  their  seclu- 
sion, and  seek  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shade  of  religion,  English  jus- 
tice has  eyes  that  can  pierce  through  all  these  veils,  and  English  law  has 
power  enough  to  protect  their  victims."  We  wonder  not  at  the  loud  burst  of 
enthusiasm  which  followed  the  announcement,  outside  the  court,  as  well  as 
in  it,  because  it  showed  the  joy  of  Englishmen  in  the  vindication  of  injured 
womanhood,  and  their  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  majestic  spectacle  of  our 
supreme  courts  of  judicature  upholding  the  right,  whoever  may  be  the 
oppre^or,  or  whoever  may  be  the  oppressed. 

This  *'  monster  cause "  may  practically  dtMbiue  the  pcpular  mitut  of  the 
nMiofi]  fust  theee  retreats  are  particularly  favourable  to  eanctityt  or  are  for 
the  most  part  eminently  promotive  of  personal  godliness — ^against  which  the 
spirit  of  impartial  history,  ancient  and  modem,  has  much  to  allege. 

Formerly  the  spirit  of  asceticism  represented  the  highest  kind  of  dignity. 
This  **  austere  morality,"  this  abstraction  from  society  and  voluntary  abandon- 
ment of  the  dearest  ties  of  life,  by  the  cloistered  inmates,  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  God,  and  it  certainly  recommended  them  to  the  silent 
reverence  of  mankind.  Their  convent  system  maybe  considered  as  mainly 
instituted  to  stjfflehent  the  morality  of  the  Ooepet,  and  to  supply  what  they 
deem  the  deficiencies  of  Bible  teaching,  the  spirit  of  which  it  diametrically  con- 
tradicts. Gk)d  had  said ' '  marriage  ia  honourable  in  all  *  * — ^but  Bome  says  that 
oelibaoy,  in  man  or  woman,  is  the  highest  kind  of  virtue.  GhxL  had  saidi, ' '  Let 
your  light  shine  before  men,"  but  Bome  puts  its  brightest  lights  under  the  great 
extinguisher  provided  by  the  walls  of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  God's  law 
is  comprised  in  ten  short  commandments,  which  the  Jews  call  "  the  Ten 
Worda^' — ^but  Popery  multiplies,  and  divides  into  a  thousand  fragments  the 
minutest  regulations  of  the  convent  life — ^represents  '*  the  sounding  of  the  con- 
vent bell  as  the  voice  of  an  angel,"  and  teaches  that  *'  the  Sisters  should  regard 
the  voice  of  the  Mother  Superior  (Mrs.  Starr,  to  wit)  as  the  voice  of  God." 
The  Gospel  gives  but  few  directions  for  personal  conduct,  but  looks  supremely 
to  the  state  of  the  heart,  assuring  us  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
and  never  allowing  another  to  legislate  for  the  individual  conscience.  Jesus 
says,  '*  One  is  your  master  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  But  Bome 
puts  everything  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  Priesthood,  the  Lady  Abbess, 
or  the  spies  and  familiars  of  the  convent. 

A  m^aacholy  contrast  to  the  sacred  and  salutary  teaching  of  the  Gk)spel  ia 
pi'osented  in  the  evidence  for  this  trial.  The  charm  is  broken ;  the  enchant- 
ment is  dissolved ;  the  ancient  spirit  of  a  loving  obedience  has  fled ;  and  the 
nunnery  life  turns  out  to  be  a  poor  and  pitifril  aSair  indeed.  Instead  of  being 
as  Massillon  so  exquisitely  describes  it,  in  his  four  sermons,  **Four  une  Profee- 
eion  Eeligituse,*^  the  Spotise  of  Christ,  the  Elect  of  God,  the  subject  of  a  special 
M3rstery  of  Grace,  surrounded  with  all  the  lights  and  appliances  requisite  for 
exalted  devotion,  poor  Miss  Saurin  was  sadly  off,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
hedge.  We  are  met  on  every  hand  by  apocryphal  sins,  and  apocryphal  duties, 
with  petty,  spiteful,  sordid  and  vexatious  exactions  at  the  caprice  of  an 
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arbitraxy  Mother  Superior.  The  special  means  of  grace,  in  this  sacred  home 
of  more  than  Paradisaica  linnocence,  consisted,  it  seems,  in  wearing  '*  a  damp 
soiled  duster  upon  the  head ;  boots  hung  about  the  neck ;  stockings  and  other 
articles  of  dress  in  the  last  stage  of  wretchedness.  She  had  to  sweep  the  sink, 
the  dust-box,  the  corridors,  the  watercloset,  and  the  steps — while,  as  a  special 
indignity,  Sunday  was  the  day  expressly  selected  for  these  laborious  and 
humiliating  duties."  She  was  not  allowed  religious  books,  but  was  expected, 
as  others  also  did,  *'  to  kiss  the  ground  "  as  a  means  of  promoting  humility ! 

A  wonderful  improyement,  it  must  be  confessed,  upon  the  Gbspel  methods  of 
peace  and  purity !  If  Miss  Saurin  did  not  grow  in  grace  under  such  tender 
religious  discipline,  her  case  might  haye  been  hopeless  indeed !  And  if  gifted 
and  high-bom  English  ladies  will  not  voluntarily  enter  convents  aiter  this, 
what  can  be  done  for  them  ? 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  boasted  happineaa  of  the  convent  life,  which  so 
many  exaggerate,  the  trial  sheds  disastrous  lights.  Had  we  space  o  quote 
Masaillon's  matchless  description  of  the  felicity  of  a  nun,  and  then  contrast 
it  with  the  fearful  truth,  the  case  would  be  complete.  But  take  a  descrip- 
tion by  the  Bev.  Hobart  Seymour,  who,  when  in  Home,  made  a  constant 
inquiry  into  facts,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  displeasure  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
who  was  as  angry  about  it  as  a  baffled  cardinal  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Seymour 
was  credibly  informed,  that  "when  these  young  girls,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
entered  these  establishments,  and  while  Ml  of  youth  and  hope,  they  were 
sufficiently  happy,  but  when  they  awoke  to  the  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness of  their  state,  when  they  awoke  to  the  reality  of  their  life-long  position, 
they  gave  way  to  sorrow  and  despair.  Some  of  titiem  pined,  withered,  faded 
away,  and  died ;  while  others,  who  might  have  struggled  on  bravely  for  a 
little  while,  at  length  in  their  agony  died  of  madness.  They  who  survive 
it  is  further  evident,  are  like  birds  in  a  cage,  who  break  their  hearts  at  the 
sight  of  freedom  without,  which  they  can  never  more  enjoy — ^without  one 
object  to  engage  or  occupy  them ;  without  the  interest  of  mothers,  for  they 
have  no  daughters ;  without  the  interest  of  daughters,  for  they  have  no 
mothers ;  without  the  interest  of  sisters,  for  they  have  no  brothers ;  without 
the  interest  of  wives,  for  they  have  no  husbands." 

And  aU  this,  be  it  observed,  not  by  Divine  appointment,  but  firom  their 
own  choice,  and  because  the  men  and  women  take  a  vow  of  perpetual 
celibacy  from  which  there  is  no  relief;  whereas  those  at  home,  who  may 
be  unmarried,  leave  themselves  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  in  countless 
forms  of  beneficial  action  find  or  make  a  happiness  of  their  own. 

Such  is  the  happiness  of  a  convent  of  nuns,  who  are  cut  off  frt>m  all  sympathy 
with  the  greater  world  without,  and  shut  up  to  aU  the  wretchedness  of  the 
little  world  within !  But  not  to  this  only;  for  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 
superior ;  and  he  knows  nothing  of  the  female  nature  who  does  not  know 
that  there  is  nothing  that  woman  loathes  so  much  as  the  irresponsible  tyranny 
of  woman  over  woman.  Instances  haye  been  known  in  which  the  nuns,  in 
agony,  have  declared  that  they  would  rather  suffer  anything  from  the  hand 
of  man,  however  hard,  than  endure  the  intolerable  bitterness  of  a  woman's 
rule,  when  her  passion  is  despotism,  and  her  will  is  law.  Sir  John  Coleridge 
eloquently  and  justly  said,  **  The  case  I  have  to  lay  before  you  will  demand 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  watchful  and  impartial  attention  on  your 
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part;  for,  gentlemen,  t^e  facts  are  strange  and  painful;  first,  as  a  rerela- 
tion  of  human  nature ;  next,  as  a  revelation  of  female  human  nature ;  and 
they  are  strange  and  painful  as  a  revelation  of  conventual  female  nature, 
showing  what  women  are  capable  of  when  they  shut  themselves  up  from  their 
kind,  and  shut  out  the  instincts  of  their  better  nature ;  and  what  mean  and 
petty  cruelties  they  can  wreak  upon  their  sister-women,  and  that  in  the  name 
of  the  God  of  love,  and  under  the  supposed  sanction  of  that  blessed  religion, 
the  Divine  author  of  which  died  on  the  Cross  to  show  His  deep  tenderness  for 
the  world  which  was  disposed  to  reject  Him."  * 

It  seems  a  long  way  to  look  back,  but  the  reading  of  this  trial  caused  us 
more  than  ever  to  rejoice  in  the  blessed  reeuUa  of  the  Protestant  B^ormaiiati. 
That  event  was  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  cause;  a  consequence  of  the  deep 
degradation  under  which  Europe  was  sinking  beneath  the  yoke  of  priestly 
rule ;  and  a  cattse  of  the  advancing  progress  society  has  made  ever  since  under 
the  influence  of  an  open  Bible,  and  an  unfettered  Christianity.  It  was  the 
revolt  of  the  laity  against  the  priest ;  it  was  the  great  aws^ening  of  the 
mind  of  Europe  firom  the  trance  of  ages,  which  cannot,  thanks  be  to  God, 
by  any  ecclesiastical  drugs  and  opiates,  be  put  to  sleep  again. 

The  trade  of  priestcraft,  whose  merchandize  is  the  souls  of  men,  is  gone 
for  ever,  notwithstanding  the  spasmodical  attempts  of  Bomanists,  Tracta- 
rians,  and  Bitualists,  to  revive  it.  As  weU  attempt  to  stop  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,  or  to  bring  back  the  reign  of  ghosts  and  witches.  The  free-bom  mind 
of  man,  under  an  enlightened  and  spiritual  Christianity,  will  not  wear 
fetters  again.  It  may  sleep,  like  the  Hebrew  Champion,  while  the  chains  are 
binding  on,  but  only  to  rend  them  into  shreds  in  its  waking  fury.  In  our 
simplicity,  we  think  that  popes,  priests,  cardinals,  monks,  and  nuns,  are  at 
best  superfluous,  unwarranted,  uncalled  for.  The  Pope  is  not  wanted,  for 
Christ  alone  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  on  His  head  are  many  crowns. 
Priests  are  not  required,  either  at  Bome  or  Oxford,  for  no  more  sacrifice  is 
to  be  offered.  Monks  and  nuns,  prioresses  and  abbots,  Jesuits,  male  and 
female,  will  soon  find  that,  like  Othello,  *'  their  occupation  is  gone ; "  for  the 
day  advanoesi  and  the  shades  and  spectres  of  night  are  doomed  to  disappear. 

'*  Oh !  for  an  hour  of  Luther  now. 
Oh !  for  a  frown  from  Calvin's  brow ! 
Once  they  brake  the  Papal  chain, 
Who  shall  break  it  once  again ?*' 

Samuel  Thodet. 


Ftstts  to  eia  iKminflsJ&ousest : 

HAKE  COUET  CHAPEL,  CANONBUEY. 

Aldbbboatb-btbbet  is  on  many  accounts  historically  interesting.  This 
thoroughfare  first  admitted  to  his  metropolis  that  adept  in  kingoraft  and 
enemy  to  tobacco,  James  I.  Here  stood,  in  the  olden  time,  many  courtly 
mansions,  inhabited  by  noblemen  or  civic  grandees,  who,  loving  the  company 
of  their  betters,  basked  in  the  glitter  of  fashionable  surroundings.  One 
of  these  abodes,  Sir  William  Petre  erected.    He  ably  assisted  Henry  YUI.  in 

*  '*  Sauxin  versus  Star,**  verbatim  edition,  p.  2. 
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dcmolisliiiig  the  roligioua  houses;  and,  by  this  interesting  avocation,  he 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  In  the  seventeenth  century  this  estate  was 
purchased  for  the  see  of  London,  our  fathers  supposing  a  bishop's  residence 
should  be  a  near  neighbour  of  the  cathedral.  A  politer  taste  has  driven  the 
prelates  further  west,  and  effected  other  changes.  Aldersgate,  in  our  first 
Greorg8*s  days,  was  haunted  by  a  non-juring  bibliomaniac :  a  strange  crea- 
ture, whom  his  brethren  in  fanaticism  called  Bishop  Eawlingson  of  London, 
but  who  was  recognised  by  market-women  and  apprentices  by  the  nom  deplume 
of  *  *  FoHo  Tom  " — a  sobriquet  awarded  because  his  chambers  were  crowded  with 
books,  till  his  bedstead  necessarily  stood  in  the  passage.  The  **  bishop"  died 
in  1725,  and  his  collection  periodically  employed  an  auctioneer  through  seven 
succeeding  yoars.  Had  we  been  called  upon  to  visit  Hare  Court  150  years 
ago,  other  noticeable  buildings  would  have  attracted  attention.  There  was 
Thanet  House,  where  the  plotting  Anthony  Cooper,  of  Shaftesbury,  resided ; 
and  Westmoreland  House,  the  Northumberland  family's  city  homo.  Li  old 
Aldersgate,  likewise,  flourished  John  Day,  an  eminent  printer,  who  rose  during 
the  ascendancy  ''of  that  bright  and  occidental  star,  Queen  Elizabeth. '*  One 
inhabitant  in  those  quaint  days  bequeathed  £1,000  wherewith  to  build  the 
G^ate.  Eccentricity  taught  him  to  divide  his  bounty  into  Ave  portions,  to  be 
paid  at  corresponding  stages  in  the  work's  progress :  as  the  removal  of  the 
first  tile,  the  laying  of  the  first  stone,  the  building's  eppearance  a  yard  above 
g^round,  the  completion,  and  opening  ceremony.  Till  swept  away  by  the  great 
tire,  this  structure  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch  honouring  private  beneficence. 
After  this  calamity,  the  open  space  in  Aldersgate  served  as  a  market ;  but 
complaints  from  the  courtly  residents  brought  this  privilege  to  an  end. 
Aldersgate  likewise  contained  St.  Martin's  Sanctuary,  which,  being  instituted 
prior  to  the  Conquest,  had  all  its  rights  confirmed  by  William  I.  The  brother- 
hood owned  the  adjacent  moor  without  Cripplegate.  They  claimed  extraor- 
dinary rights,  and  were  exempt  from  episcopal  supervision.  The  president, 
a  dean,  considered  himself  to  be  almost  independent  of  the  king,  and 
usually  filled  some  important  political  situation.  Many  scraps  might  be 
gathered  about  this  old  spot,  to  illustrate  London  sanctuary  rights  in  the 
xnodiseval  ages ;  yet  one  only  may  now  be  picked  up.  One  day,  in  1442, 
some  officers  were  conducting  their  prisoner  along  the  main  street,  when,  by 
a  sudden  attack,  the  captive  was  rescued  and  carried  into  the  refuge.  Un- 
willing to  swallow  this  afi&ont,  the  sheriflb  came  in  force  and  re-captured  the 
coiprit,  soon,  however,  to  diiscover  the  transient  nature  of  their  victory ;  for 
in  answer  to  an  appeal,  both  king  and  chancellor  confirmed  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  the  offender  returned  to  his  protecting  cloisters. 

The  Stuarts'  restoration  occasioned  immediate  suffering  to  the  Indepen- 
dents, whose  principles  and  practice  were  necessarily  distasteful  to  the  abso- 
lutist and  kingcraft  school.  During  the  Commonwealth,  St.  Pancras'  Church,* 
Soper  Lane,  had  George  Cockayn  for  rector — a  celebrated  and  eloquent 
exponent  of  his  denominational  tenets.    Ho  suffered  deprivation  of  office  in 

•  This  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  parish  inherited  a  strange  bequest  from 
John  Barnes,  the  Loid  Mayor  in  1370.  Directions  were  given  for  a  strong  box  to 
be  maniifactared,  fitted  with  three  locks.  Within  were  to  be  deposite4  3,000 
marks,  provided  bj^  the  testator.  This  capital  was  to  serve  as  loans  to  those 
indnitnocui  young  oitizens,  who,  in  commencmfi;  to  trade  for  themselves,  would  be 
benefited  by  such  assistance ;  the  only  chargeable  interest  being  a  paternoster. 
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1660,  altiiough  his  labours  and  wortli  had  endeared  him  to  many  leading  city 
inhabitants,  both  commercial  and  military.  Only  scanty  particulars  are  now 
obtainable  respecting  Cockayn  and  his  Life-work.  The  date  of  his  birth  or 
death  is  not  known,  nor  the  locality  of  either.  He  is  6upi)osed,  howorer,  to 
have  surviyed  the  Eeyolution,  and  thus  to  have  been  rewarded  for  a  lon^ 
conscientious  adherence,  through  much  vicissitude,  to  his  Nonconformist 
principles.  Cromwell  apparently  favoured  our  divine ;  for  he  occasionally 
preached  before  the  Commons,  and  did  so  during  the  public  fast  in  November 
1648.  The  Society  Cockayn  gathered  probably  possessed  no  settled  place  to 
meet  in  prior  to  the  Indtdgence  of  1687  ;  but  at  that  date  was  erected  Hare 
Court  Chapel,  which,  after  standing  for  about  eighty  years,  was  replaced  by  a 
more  convenient  structure*  during  Joseph  Popplewell's  ministry.  As  an 
author,  Cockayn  never  effected  anything  considerable.  He  printed  some 
sermons,  and  a  piece  called  Divine  Astrology.  He  would  also  sometimes  supply 
a  preface  to  the  works  of  another ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  do  thus 
much  for  Bunyan's  posthumous  treatise  on  a  Broken  Heart.t 

An  able  scholar  and  conspicuous  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty 
was  John  Nesbitt,  Cockayn*s  successor.  Being  a  native  of  Northumberland, 
and  bom  in  1661,  he  attained  his  preparatory  knowledge  in  the  village 
grammar  school,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University.  Whilst  a 
student,  his  unconcealed  hostility  to  Popery  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
implacable  bigot  the  Duke  of  York,  who  hoped  to  neutralise  such  Protestant 
zeal  by  pursuing  its  subjects  with  his  relentless  vengeance.  In  prison,  and 
heavily  ironed,  Nesbitt  endured  four  months'  suffering.  Neither  books  nor 
writing  materials  were  allowed  him.  He  fortunately  contrived  to  preserve  a 
Bible,  which  lightened  and  consoled  him  till  his  spirit's  joyous  freedom  far 
outbalanced  the  mortal  bondage. 

This  imprisonment  illustrates  the  working  of  that  arbitrary  power  for 
which  the  Stuarts  manifested  an  hereditary  predilection,  till  the  foiling 
occasioned  their  final  ruin.  In  Nesbitt's  case,  no  treacherous  ingenuity 
sufficed  to  collect  any  condemning  evidence ;  his  illegal  detention  therefore 
terminated. 

Having  completed  his  education  in  those  Puritan  schools,  the  Dutch 
Universities,  Nesbitt's  scholarship  soon  ranked  him  amongst  the  ablest  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  a  good  classic,  and  possessed,  besides,  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  general  literature.  His  many  qualifications — a  musical  voice 
being  one — commanded  an  immediate  popularity  he  never  during  life  fiuled 
to  sustain.  He  succeeded  to  the  Hare  Court  pastoracy  in  1690,  and  held  it 
till  his  death  in  1723;  and  throughout  this  course  he  was  scarcely  ever  absent 
from  the  Communion.  A  sense  of  duty  owing  to  Christ,  and  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  his  people,  influenced  his  life-action.     The  Church  borrowed  the 

*  The  buildins  is  now  used  as  a  bookbinder's  workshop. 

t  This  small  shilling  volume  was  printed  in  1689,  and  '*sold  by  J.  Lorkin,  at 
the  Tvx>  Sioans,  without  Bisliopsgate/'  On  the  title-page,  Cockayn  is  styled  "An 
eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  London." 

*'  It  is  painful  to  find  the  author^s  Baptist  friends  keeping  aloof  because  of  his 
liberal  sentiments ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  witness  the  hearty  affection  with  which 
an  Independent  minister  recommends  the  work  of  a  Baptist.  ....  Some  of 
his  expressions  (Cockayn's)  are  remarkably  Bunyanish."— i^ttoriaj  pre/ace  to  **Tke 
Acctptable  Sacrifice^"  in  Offor'a  edition  o/Bunyan^a  Works, 
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pastor's  virtues,  whilbt  the  world  respected  him,  as  it  observed  his  never* 
ceasing  labours.  Though  himself  hasty  in  temper,  Nesbitt  showed  much 
aptness  for  preventing  divisions,  by  healing  the  earliest  symptoms  of  anger. 
Our  divine  very  modestly  bore  his  city  popularity,  and  ever  aimed  at  pre* 
serving  that  standard  of  rectitude  he  thought  the  Christian  office  demanded. 
He  rigidly  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  substance  to  religious  ends.  The  pastor 
was  therefore  fitly  elected  a  Pinner's  Hall  Merchants'  Lecturer  in  1696,  and 
these  Tuesday  morning  sermons  always  drew  a  crowded  audience;  but, 
though  encouraged  by  public  appreciation,  the  old  Puritan  would  never 
publish  more  than  six  discourses.  The  first  symptoms  of  Nesbitt's  last 
illness  came  to  him  as  a  premonition  of  mortality,  and  he  declared  his  work 
to  be  finished.  In  a  few  days  after  he  died.  His  portrait  was  several  times 
engraved.  Copies — quaintly  and  roughly  executed — can  still  be  met  with, 
and  are  interesting  relics  to  a  Nonconformist  antiquarian. 

Three  Lecturers  assisted  John  Nesbitt.  At  an  uncertain  date  during 
William* 8  reign,  Matthew  Clark,  of  Miles*s  Lane,  preached  every  third  Sab- 
bath morning ;  but  he  resigned  in  1705.  John  Naylor,  a  Lancashire  ejected 
minister's  son,  succeeded.  Consumption  cut  him  down  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  little  is  known  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  lies  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  John  Conder  was  appointed  in  1710,  and  continued  with  the  people 
for  the  following  six  and  thirty  years. 

Nesbitt's  successor,  John  Hurrion,  was  a  most  diligent  Christian  student ; 
but,  whilst  manifesting  much  zeal  in  acquiring  knowledge,  he  strangely 
lacked  even  common  prudence  to  direct  him  in  preserving  health.  Bom  in 
1675,  he  was  educated  by  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  East  of  England; 
and,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  custom,  he  commenced  active  duty  while 
scarcely  yet  of  age.  He  first  settled  at  Denton,  in  Norfolk,  sustaining  the 
pastorate  there  for  twenty-nine  years — a  term  through  which  he  rendered  him- 
self singular  by  incessant  literary  application.  Early  engaging  in  theological 
dispute  with  a  celebrated  opponent — ^Emylin — the  controversy  nec^^ssitated 
much  dose  reading,  and  engendered  a  rarely-paralleled  love  for  studious 
solitude.  The  fruits,  however,  of  this  immense  industry  were  so  judiciously 
applied,  that  his  compeers  venerated  Hurrion  as  a  complete  oracle  on 
difficult  questions.  His  country  pastorate  was  one  long  seclusion  from  the 
world  and  his  fitmily ;  for  he  could  rarely  be  seen  excepting  on  Sabbath  days. 
As  a  chief  employment  during  this  retirement,  he  read,  with  the  greatest 
delight,  trom.  end  to  end,  several  of  those  prodigious  Bodies  of  Divinity  which 
yet  remain  such  substantial  evidences  of  their  writers*  industry  and  readers' 
patience.  Such  an  existence — sustained  by  the  simplest  diet—  could  not  be  led 
with  impunity.  Hurrion  thus  neglected  visiting — a  pastor's  best  exercise — 
till  his  constitutional  obesity  prevented  him  from  walking  in  comfort  across 
his  study ;  and  upon  removing,  to  succeed  at  Hare  Court,  his  health  was 
irreparably  ruined.  With  much  emotion  ho  relinquished  his  rural  charge,  to 
enter  upon  an  important  London  sphere ;  and  his  anxiety  after  Divine  guid- 
ance occasioned  the  observance  of  twenty  fasts.  His  city  pastorate  proved  a 
gradual  decline  in  physical  strength,  till,  after  seven  years'  labour,  he  de- 
parted hence  on  the  last  day  of  1731.  Hurrion  had  the  more  readily  resigned 
his  Denton  pastorate,  as  his  doing  so  promised  to  preserve  the  Hare  Court 
Society  from  divisions,  and,  when  settled  in  London,  he  would  probably  have 
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giyen  more  attention  to  yisiting,  had  not  feebleness  prevented  so  necessary  a 
reformation.  A  minister  who  has  only  been  bound  to  his  people  by  intellec- 
tual ties  finds  himself  in  a  pitiable  position  upon  the  first  symptom  of  mental 
failure.  It  was  thus  with  John  Hurrion  in  his  closing  years ;  and  he  was 
hardly  prevented  from  retiring  disheartened,  by  affectionate  advice,  and  the 
melancholy  thought,  that  his  continuance  could  only  be  of  brief  duration. 
He  served  on  the  Merchants'  Lectureship,  and  likewise  at  another  in  Lime- 
street.    A  selection  from  his  sermons  is  still  valued  by  theologians. 

Samuel  Bruce,  a  very  yoimg  man,  and  lecturer  at  Kingston,  next  succeeded. 
Nature  had  well  endowed  him ;  and  his  education  had  been  carefully  conducted 
by  John  Wadsworth,  a  Sheffield  professor,  and  Dr.  Bidgeley,  of  Moorfields. 
When  the  Church  had  benefited  by  his  labours  about  five  years,  he  died,  just 
before  Christmas,  1737. 

This  sod  occurrence  occasioned  a  two  years*  vacancy,  though  the  lecturer, 
John  Conder,  remained.  Eventually,  Dr.  King,  of  Chesham,  Bucks,  accepted 
the  offered  charge.  The  doctor,  like  many  more,  had  been  intended  for  his 
profession  whilst  yet  an  infant.  As  he  progressed,  therefore,  from  childhood 
to  maturity,  all  that  paternal  solicitude  could  accomplish  it  effected  in  the 
way  of  suitable  training.  William  King  was  bom  in  1701,  and  after  receir- 
ing  a  preparatory  education  in  England,  he  completed  his  academical  course 
at  Utrecht  Uniyersity.  He  commenced  preaching  upon  the  Continent ;  but 
returning  to  England,  he  settled  at  Chesham  in  1725.  The  people  being 
poor,  the  pastor  necessarily  supplemented  his  income  by  conducting  a  school; 
and  a  high  conscientiousness  dictated  this  course,  rather  than  that  of  accepting 
Anglican  preferment.  When  invited  to  London,  Dr.  King,  like  his  prede- 
cessor Hurrion,  entertained  some  nervous  dread  of  the  capital,  though  the 
sequel  turned  out  as  felicitous  as  either  he  or  the  people  could  have  desired, 
for  he  daily  grew  in  favour  with  the  citizens.  In  1748,  he  succeeded  Peter 
Goodwin  in  the  Merchants'  Lectureship,  and  from  then  till  he  died,  in  the 
spring  of  1769,  he  delivered  196  discourses  in  Pinners'  Hall.  He  also  assisted 
in  the  Silver-street  Sabbath  evening  lecture.  Dr.  King  so  well  sustained  his 
usefulness  tiU  the  last,  that  he  preached  on  his  last  earthly  Sabbath.  On 
the  morning  following,  a  difficulty  in  breathing  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  lay  prostrate  a  few  days ;  but  on  March  4th, 
whilst  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  old  city,  his  spirit  forsook  its  frail  tene- 
ment, and  joined  the  multitude  that  no  man  can  number. 

A  few  months  subsequently,  Joseph  Popplewell,  of  Nottingham,  accepted 
the  pastorate,  and  he  came  with  much  promise  of  future  usefiilness.  The 
Church  rebuilt  their  meeting-house.  An  unpleasant  interruption  to  this 
prosperity  occurred,  and  the  pastor  retired. 

The  Church  at  this  time  sought  assistance  from  Homerton  College,  and 
Dr.  Conder  sent  Joshua  Webb  to  preach  upon  probation.  He  was  ordained  in 
February,  1775.  Being  bom  in  1745,  he  belonged  to  a  family  at  Strathfield- 
saye,  in  Hampshire,  whose  members  for  several  generations  had  been  dis- 
ting^hed  through  being  leading  Nonconformists.  No  particulars  of 
Joshua*s  earlier  life  can  now  be  obtained.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  a 
late  age ;  and  therefore  was  probably  not  intended  for  that  course  in  life  he 
BO  ably  pursued,  as  a  London  minister,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  This  accession 
to  Hare  Ck>urt  tally  restored  its  former  prosperity.    He  opened  the  chapel 
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upon  Sabbath  eyenings,  and  for  a  length  of  time  bore  unaided  the  extra  duty 
incurred  by  the  innovation.  As  a  preacher,  he  imparted  instruction  and 
wanned  the  heart,  without  showy  ornament  or  rhetorical  climax ;  and  his 
prayers,  being  ferrent  and  eloquent,  weU  con*cspoudod  with  his  sermons. 
Whilst  still  young,  he  carefully  examined  the  basis  of  Christian  belief,  and 
never  afterwards  swerved  from  the  orthodox  standard,  yot  remained  till  the 
last  an  uncompromising  Dissenter.  An  anxious  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
young  persons  made  him  feel  equal  solicitude  for  Sabbath-school  children 
and  Homerton  students.  The  tie  that  imitcd  our  amiable  pastor  to  his  flock 
became  analogous,  in  time,  to  the  affectionate  bocd  which  binds  a  parent  to 
his  household.  Dr.  Winter  assures  us  he  lived  with  his  people  as  in  the 
midst  of  a  holy  family.  When  infirmities  brought  their  accustomed  warning, 
Dr.  King  accepted  the  prophecy  with  joy,  yet  manifested  some  anxiety  about 
a  successor.  The  election,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  of  John  Davis,  from  Dublin, 
quieted  all  misgivings.  The  pastor  dispensed  the  Sacrament  for  the  last  time 
in  May,  1820.  After  spending  the  summer  at  Brighton,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  accomplished  his  last  public  act  by  conducting  a  funeral  service 
in  Bunhill  Fields.  Pi'emonitory  symptoms  of  death  soon  after  appeared,  and 
on  September  the  27th  he  changed  his  city  pastorate  for  a  heavenly  mansion. 
No  pastor  at  Hare  Court  has  ever  held  the  office  so  long ;  but  may  it  not  be 
written  so  when  future  generations  shall  read  accounts,  by  another  hand,  of 
Dr.  Baleigh's  life  and  labours  in  '^  The  Old  Meeting-Houses  of  London." 

John  Davis  continued  with  the  people  till  May,  1826,  when  he  died  of 
consumption.  The  members  next  chose  W.  S.  Palmer,  pastor  at  Westbury, 
Wiltshire,  whose  portrait  was  issued  with  this  Magazine  for  July,  1838.  Ho 
maintained  a  high  character,  both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  Congregational 
Union  Secretary.    He  lived  to  be  sixty-five,  and  died  April  1st,  1852. 

At  this  time  the  congregation  had  much  declined  in  consequence  of  inhabi- 
tants constantly  migrating  from  city  to  suburb.  The  officers,  however,  showed 
great  wisdom  when  they  determined  to  follow  the  people.  John  Angell  James 
opened  the  present  Canonbury  Chapel  in  October,  1857.  The  people  becom- 
ingly made  the  day  a  time  of  rejoicing,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  dawn  of  an 
auspicious  future.  G.  H.  Pike. 


NOTHINa  TO  DO! 

"  NoTHiNO  to  do ! "  I  heard  her  sigh, 

With  a  weary  look  of  care ; 
*'  Nothing  to  do  I  **  was  the  maiden's  cry : 

Oh,  would  it  had  turned  to  prayer  f 

Nothing  to  do  !    Nothing  to  do 

In  this  sinful,  suffering  world. 
Where  the  work  is  great,  and  the  workers  few, 

To  stand  with  a  banner  furled  ! 

Nothing  to  do !    Nothing  to  do 
'Mid  these  scenes  of  guilt  and  woe, 

While  the  furrowed  earth  is  wide  agape 
For  the  sower  his  seed  to  sow  ! 
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Nothing  to  do !    Nothing  to  do ! 

Ah  me  !  while  the  slothful  sleep, 
The  enomy  comes  with  his  fruitful  tares, 

And  sows  them  broad  and  deep. 

Nothing  to  do !    Nothing  to  do ! 

There  are  starvinfi;  soms  to  feed, 
There  are  mourners  streaming  tears  to  dry, 

There  are  tottering  feet  to  lead. 

Nothing  to  do !    Nothing  to  do 

'Mid  the  din  of  the  battle  strife, 
But  to  Him  who  hath  giyen  thee  talent  and  time 

To  offer  a  wasted  life  ! 

Nothing  to  do !    Nothing  to  do ! 

Think'st  thou  the  plea  will  stand, 
When  the  Lord  ^all  come  on  the  reckoning  day 

To  reward  ELis  faithful  band  ? 

Wilt  thou  say,  '*  There  was  work  enough,  I  trow ; 

But  it  fell  not  to  my  lot "  ? 
Canst  thou  bear  the  glance  of  His  piercing  eye, 
Or  the  withering  words  of  His  stem  reply  ? — 

*'  Depart ;  for  I  know  thee  not. 

'*  There  were  souls  to  rescue  from  blackest  night. 
There  were  bleeding  hearts  to  bind. 
There  were  wandering  spirits  to  guide  aright. 
There  were  lost  to  seek  and  find. 

*'  Thou  hast  chosen  the  path  of  sloth  and  ease, 
And  spumed  thy  Lord's  decree ; 
'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  these. 
Ye  did  it  not  to  me.'  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  knoll  of  the  dying  year  rings  out, 

The  heayens  are  calm  and  blue. 
And  aDffels  are  watching  to  catch  the  shout, 

As  old  Time  is  bom  anew. 

Then  kneel  to-night  at  the  mercy-seat. 

And  humbly  for  pardon  sue, 
WitJi  the  cry,  as  thou  claspest  the  Master's  feet, 

'*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  nave  me  do  ?  " 

The  harvest  is  ripe,  and  the  reapers  few ; 

Oh !  then  nobly  take  thy  stand, 
And  whatever  thy  hand  shall  find  to  do 

Do  thou  with  a  ready  hand.  S.  A.  J. 


Zit  l^ife  anD  ^inistrs  of  Soam  (iTfjomson,  ISM,* 

This  lengthy  and  elaborate  life  of  a  very  eminent  and  useM  minister  of  the 
GK)spel  has  been  long  expected,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  welcomed  by  a 

*■  *  *  The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. ,  of  Coldstream,  and  his  lAboorB 
for  Free  and  Cheap  Bible  Circulation."  By  his  Son-in-law,  Bev.  P.  LAin>iiXTH, 
Author  of  "Sketches  and  Studies  in  Modern  Literature,"  &c.  (Edinburgh  : 
Andrew  Elliott) 
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yery  large  portion  of  that  religious  public  wliicli  Dr.  Thomson  so  eminently 
benefited  by  his  yarious  labours,  but  especially  by  his  success  in  emanci- 
pating and  cheapening  the  Word  of  God.  The  late  Adam  Thomson  was,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  a  yery  remarkable  man.  To  powers  of  considerable  calibre, 
and  to  culture  of  no  ordinary  extent,  he  added  an  energy  of  character,  a  per- 
sistency of  purpose,  an  actiyity,  readiness,  and  zeal,  which  were  exceedingly 
uncommon,  and  which  fitted  him  for  great  and  yaried  undertakings.  As  a 
minister  and  preacher,  he  was  sedulous,  pious,  diligent,  and  popular.  As  an 
author,  he  composed  many  pamphlets,  and  two  or  three  books  of  much  merit, 
and  with  a  highly  practical  tendency ;  and  in  the  relations  of  priyato  life  ho 
was  all  that  was  estimable  and  amiable.  But  the  work  which  he  set  himself 
with  all  his  might  to  do— and  which  he  effected,  although  ultimately  at  the 
cost  of  ruin — ^was  the  breaking  down  of  the  Bible  monopoly  in  Scotland,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  Bibles  to  its  lowest  possible  point.  He  might 
haye  been  called,  indeed,  the  Oobden  of  Christianity ;  and  the  poor  man's 
cheap  loaf  of  heaven  shall  long  praise  him  in  the  gates  of  Mount  Zion.  The 
sixth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  contains  a  most  minute  and  interesting 
history  of  the  beginning  and  progress  and  issue  of  the  imdertaking;  the 
hindrances  and  helps,  the  obstacles  oyercome,  and  the  discouragements  brayed 
Ity  this  energetic  and  hard-working  man,  ere  he  cotdd  produce  the  first  free 
Bible.  These,  along  with  the  exceeding  tact  and  untiring  energy  with  which 
ho  pursued  his  pur]>ose,  should  rank  the  name  of  Adam  Thomson  beside 
that  of  Reynolds  and  the  other  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the  English 
tongue — an  undertaking  which  might  be  likened  to  the  imsheathing  of  a 
Fiery  Sword, 

"Drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mightiest  cherubim  ;*' 

or  to  the  unloosening  of  a  Biyer  of  Life  from  its  icy  chains,  to  roll  down  from 
the  yery  Alps  of  Qod,  with  healing  in  its  waters ;  or  to  the  opening  of  the 
window  of  a  pest-house,  and  the  letting  in  a  gale  from  heayen,  to  reyiye, 
piuify,  and  saye ! 

Dr.  Thomson,  it  is  well  known,  lost  his  fortune  in  the  cause — a  loss  which 
the  **  Thomson  Testimonial,"  creditable  as  it  was  to  the  donors,  did  by  no 
means  entirely  make  up.  But  he  took  the  loss  cheerfully,  and,  perhaps, 
looked  forward  to  the  compensation  he  was  to  receiye  from  future  ages  of 
appreciation,  and  those  millions  of  grateful  hearts  who  should  yet  arise  and 
call  him  blessed. 

Apart  from  its  treatment  of  the  main  theme — the  claims  of  Dr.  Thomson's 
cheap  Bibles — the  book  before  us  is  by  no  means  deyoid  of  interest,  although, 
perhaps,  rather  spun  out.  Its  author,  a  practised  literary  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary talent,  goes  oyer  the  yarious  eyents  in  Dr.  Thomson's  bustling  life  with 
a  good  deal  of  graphic  skill.  He  casts  much  light,  too,  upon  the  religious 
men  and  manners  of  the  South  of  Scotland  as  they  were  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century,  and  preseryes  a  number  of  traits  in  character,  and  incidents  in 
ministerial  life,  which  were  fast  floating  on  to  obliyion.  One  intensely  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  yolume  is  that  portion  of  a  diary  descriptiye  of  an  interyiew 
with  the  celebrated  Bobert  Hall,  of  Bristol,  and  which  records  a  good  many 
of  his  peculiar  sentiments  and  brilliant  sayings.  Sicattered  throughout  the 
yolume  are  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men,  such  as  Chalmers, 
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Irving,  Douglas  of  Gayers,  and  Lord  Brougham,  with  all  of  ^om,  and  many 
more,  Dr.  Thomson  was  well  acquainted.  On  the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  of 
London,  Mr.  Landreth  is,  probably,  a  little  seyere,  so  far  as  his  conduct  in 
reference  to  the  monopoly  is  concerned ;  but  he  does  ample  justice  to  bis 
honesty  and  friendliness  as  a  man,  and  to  his  abilities  as  a  journalist.  The 
whole  life  is  written  with  much  point  and  yigour,  and  should  on  this  account, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  great  services  and  admirable  character  of  its  hero, 
meet  with  a  waim  and  wide  welcome.  Geobge  Gilfillan. 


^otitts  of  Boofus« 


ProcMdings  of  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance^  held 
m  August,  1867.  Edited  by  the  Eev. 
Edward  Stbanv,  D.D.  (London: 
Office  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
AdelphL) 

This  laige  volume  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  infonnatiou  fumished  by  able  and 
intelligent  men  of  dififerent  countries. 
The  First  Part  is  occupied  with  the 
Religious  Condition  of  Christendom,  and 
contains  papers  by  M.  St.  Hilaire,  Dr. 
Hialuck,  Mr.  Hinton,  and  others;  the 
Second  is  on  Theology,  with  papers  by 
Herzog,  Birks,  M.  Bersier,  McCosh,  Van 
Oosterzee,  &,c.  Social  questions  of  the 
day  are  discussed  in  the  Third  Part  by 
Professor  Lange,  Dr.  Pressens^,  Asti^, 
Bnngener,  and  other  eminent  men;  in 
the  Fourth  Part,  Christian  philanthropy 
is  the  theme  of  discussion;  and,  in  the 
Fifth,  the  great  topic  of  Christian 
missions  comes  under  review.  The 
volume  is  carefully  edited,  and  as  it  con- 
tains the  thoughtful  opinions  and  devout 
conclusions  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  it  is  a  valuable  work  of  reference 
both  for  facts  and  arguments. 

Deem    Al/ord's    Greek     Testament. 

With    English    Notes.     Abridged    by 

Bradley  H.    Alfobd,    M.A.,   Vicar 

of  Leavenheath,  Colchester.     (Riving- 

tons  :  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.) 

This   abridgment    is    intended   for   the 

higher  forms  of  schools,  and  for  pass-men 

at  the  Universities.    It  consists  of  the 

revised  Greek  text  printed  from  the  latest 

editions  of  the  larger  work,  and  in  cases 

where  two  readings  seem  of  equal  autho- 


rity, the  alternative  text  is  presented 
beneath  The  notes  are  carefid  conden- 
sations of  those  in  the  larger  edition,  and 
by  means  of  terse  headings  to  each  section, 
the  sequence  of  thought  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph  is,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Twenty-seven  pages  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  are  occupied 
with  Prolegomena^  containing  critical 
hints  and  helps  which  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  various  books  in  the 
sacred  canon.  We  have  already  often 
proved  the  usefulness  of  this  abridgment, 
and  we  very  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  ministers  and  students  as  a 
most  convenient  volume  for  the  study- 
table. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ejkb, 
Glasgow.  (Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  k 
Doughis,  1869.) 

This  volume  consists  of  twenty-four  ser- 
mons on  various  topics  connected  with 
(Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  preachers  in  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Ker,  through  bodily  affliction,  has 
been  unable  for  some  years  to  occupy  the 
pulpit,  except  very  occasionally,  and  he 
has  sent  this  volume  to  the  press  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  by  the  living  voice. 
The  sermons  are  truly  admirable,  abotmd- 
ing  in  suggestive  thought,  and  fresh  ways  of 
putting  grand  old  truths.  They  rank  very 
much  above  the  ordinary  run  of  published 
discourses,  and  wUl  richly  reward  perusal. 
In  our  *' preacher's  page"  for  last  month, 
we  gave  an  outline  of  the  first  sermon  in 
the  volume,  and  hope  it  may  induce  many 
of  our  readers  to  get  the  book  for  them- 
selves.    It  is  already  in  the  third  edition. 
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On  ihe  Way ;  or^  Places  passed  hy 
Piigrinu,    By«A,L.O.  E." 

The  Buried  Cities  of  Campania  ;  or, 
Pempenand  HercuUmeum,  their  History, 
their  DeHrucUon,  and  their  Remains.  By 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  London 
and  Edinborgh :  T.  Kelson  and  Sons. 

These  two  books  we  class  together,  as 
issaed  by  the  same  publishers,  got  up  in 
their  b^t  style,  and  admirably  adapted 
as  reward  or  gift  books  to  the  young 
at  this  festive  season.  The  works  of 
"  A.  li.  0.  £L*'  are  well  known  for  their 
piety,  simplicity,  and  point ;  and  in  '*  The 
Buried  Cities  of  Campania,"  Mr.  Adams 
has  given  a  very  good  and  concise  history, 
which  may  largely  do  the  duty  of  a  hand- 
book of  the  discoveries  in  Pompeii  and 
Hercttlaneam.  Both  volumes  are  beauti* 
fnlly  illustrated. 

EarneBt  Words;  New  and  Old. 
By  Brownlow  North,  B.A.,  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  Registrar  of  the 
Diocese  of  Winchester  and  Surrey, 
author  of  **  Ourselves,"  &c.  (London : 
W.Hunt  and  Co.) 

These  are  strong  as  well  as  *' earnest" 
words.  They  are  eminently  fitted  to 
awaken  to  Uioaghtfulness  and  inquiry. 
Although  we  could  not  accept,  without 
qualification,  some  of  Mr.  North's  doc- 
trinal statements  and  modes  of  appeal, 
we  think  his  earnestness,  directness,  and 
evident  simplicity  of  aim  cannot  fail  to 
render  his  little  book  useful. 

Family  Frayers  for  Four  Weeks. 
With  additional  Prayers  for  Especial 
Days  and  Occasions.  By  the  Very  Eev. 
Henkt  Law,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter.   (London:  James  Nisbetand  Co.) 

Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  the 
Dean  of  Gloucester  bears  the  stamp  of 
truth  and  godliness.  He  is  an  ornament 
of  the  section  of  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  our  common 
Lotd.  These  prayers  are  the  appropriate 
and  heart-felt  utterances  of  such  a  man. 
They  are  fall,  rich,  and  deeply  devotionaL 
To  those  who  use  such  helps  we  could 


recommend nothingmore simple  or  deroat, 
as  an  aid  in  the  spirit's  commumnga  with 
God. 

Bishops  and  Cleryy  of  Other  Days;  or, 
The  Lives  of  Two  Reformers  and  Three 
Puritans,  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.  A. 
(London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co. ) 

The  five  eminent  men  selected  by  Mr. 
Ryle,  to  illustrate  and  vindicate  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  in  these  days  of 
Ritualism  and  Popery,  are  Hooper,  Lati- 
mer, Ward,  Baxter,  and  Gkirnidl.  Such  ' 
a  text  enables  him  to  speak  out  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  plainness, 
and  to  warn  Englishmen  against  *'any 
retrograde  movement  in  this  country 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome."  Such  a 
warning  is  too  much  needed,  and  Evan- 
gelical clergymen,  like  Mr.  Ryle,  do  well 
to  ''sound  the  alarm." 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Bj  Jajs(^t 
Hamilton.  (Glasgow:  Jamea  Macle- 
hose.) 

Janet  Hamilton  is  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  and  blind.  Her  history,  as.eloquently 
told  in  this  book  by  George  Gilfillan,  is 
every  way  remarkable.  The  book  now 
before  us,  however,  needs  no  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  self-taught  struggler  to 
recommend  it.  It  abounds  in  genuine 
poetry,  which  none  but  a  richly  gifted 
and  bom  poet  could  have  produced. 
Scotland  may  be  proud  of  this  wonder- 
ful old  lady,  and  England  will  show  its 
appreciation  of  genius  by  large  purchases 
of  the  book. 

The  King^s  Daughters;  or.  Words 
on  Work  to  Educated  Women,  By 
Annik  Harwood.  (London:  Hodder 
&  Stoughton.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  Christian 
women,  to  show  the  relation  and  propor- 
tion which  shoidd  exist  between  educa- 
tion and  work.  In  the  first  chapter  the 
authoress  deals  successfully  with  the 
objections  sometimes  advanced  to  the 
higher  and  wider  education  of  women, 
and  in  succeeding  chapters  shows  that 
influence  at  home  may  be  richer  in  good 
results,  and  work  in  the  churches  more 
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efficient,  tHroagh  this  higher  education. 
She  ably  and  earnestly  iUastrates  how 
every  department  of  philanthropic  labour 
may  be  beautified  and  enriched  by  the 
concentrated  efiforta  of  a  gifted  life.  This 
book  is  well  written,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful  at  at  a  time  when  the  importance 
of  woman's  work  in  the  churches  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  realized. 

Busy  Hands  and  Fatient  Hearts; 
or,  The  BUnd  Boy  of  Dresden  and  Jiis 
Friends,    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gustay  Nicritz.    By  Annie  Hard- 
wood.    Second  Thousand.     (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. ) 
This  is  an  exquisitely  told  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  little  story.   It  is  simple, 
natural,     and    interesting.     It    reveals 
throughout  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
German  life  and  manners.     The  trans- 
lator's work  is  done  with  such  idiomatic 
purity  of  style,  that  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  book  is  never  betrayed.     It  would 
form  a  very  suitable  new  year's  gift  for 
the  young. 

Hymns  on  the   Epistles,  from  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.     By  R.  D. 

Harris.      (Kingston-on-Thames :    G. 

Phillipson.) 

No  doubt  ALr.  Harris  found  pleasure  in 

writing  these  hymns  such  as  we  have 

not  found  in  reading  them.     We  have 

thousands  of  weak  metrical  paraphrases 

of  Biblical  texts  already  ;  and  this  small 

book  will  not  help  to  redeem  us  from  the 

reproach  that  our  service  of  song  abounds 

in  platitudes,  and  is  lamentably  deficient 

in  poetry. 

The  Hive :  A  Storelwuse  of  Materials 
for  Working  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
VoL  I.     1868.     (London :  Stock.) 

Are  there  any  Sunday-school  teachers 
who  do  not  work?  If  so— and  we  fear 
there  are — we  warn  them  to  avoid  this 
hook,  as  it  would  only  tend  to  arouse 
them  from  their  indolence,  and  disturb 
their  indifference.  For  hearty,  earnest, 
and  conscientiously  working  teachers  it 
ii  the  best  book  we  have  ever  seen, 
suggestive,  stimulative,  instructive,  and 
therefore  truly  helpfuL 


The  Life  of  Jesus  for  Toung  People, 
By  the  Editor  of  Kind  Words,  (Lou- 
don :  Henry  Hall,  66,  Old  Bailey.) 

Another  of  the  handsomely  illostrated 
books  to  captivate  the  young  at  this 
season.  The  wondrous  story  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  narrated  in  a  way  to  win  their 
attention,  leading  them  to  follow  with 
interest  His  steps  who  went  about  doing 
good,  and  preparing  them  to  see  new 
beauties  in  the  Scriptures  which  testify  of 
Him. 

The  Boad  to  Borne,  via  Oxford;  or, 
Ritualism  Identified  with  Bomaniim. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  WyuE,  D.D. 
(London :  Partridge.) 

The  title  fitly  describes  the  book,  and 
the  book  clearly  proves  the  truth  of  the 
title.  At  the  hands  of  the  terribly  logical 
author  Ritualism  has  received  trenchant 
blows.  We  very  heartily  thank  Dr. 
Wylie  for  this  masterly  exposure  of  an 
impudent  heresy,  and  we  trust  the 
volume  will  render  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  ProtestantiBm  and  conunon  sense. 

A  Handmaid  of  the  Lord.  Some 
Records  of  Johakka  Brooke.  (Lon- 
don :  Morgan  and  Chase.) 

This  little  narrative  is  an  illustration  of 
the  happy  results  of  **  woman's  mission." 
When  that  mission  is  entered  upon  in 
obedience  to  a  Divine  impulse,  and  fulfilled 
in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  self-denial, 
as  was  the  case  with  Johanna  Brooks, 
what  are  deemed  weak  things  are  made 
mighty. 

Our  Father  in  HeaverL  The  Lord'tt 
Prayer  Explained  and  Illustrated.  A 
Book  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  lilA,,  Barclay  Churclv 
Edinburgh.     (London :  Kisbet  &  Ca ) 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  successful  expositions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  our  language.  It  abounds  in 
illustration  and  anecdote,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  favourite  with  young  people. 
The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  in 
making  the  getting  up  of  the  book 
I  harmonise  with  its  attractive  contents. 
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MR.   WILLIAM  8P2KCB. 

Os  the  5tli  of  January  last,  at  Hontly, 
Aberdeenshire,  Mr.  William  Spence,  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  at  the  adranced  age  of 
eighty-four.  In  his  early  life,  he  was  an 
associate  and  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Milne, 
the  eminent  missionary  to  China.  He 
was  a  scholar  in  the  first  Sabbath  school 
formed  in  Huntly  in  the  year  1796 ;  pro- 
bably the  first  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kirk  sent  forth  its  pastoral  admoni- 
tion and  warning  against  these  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Spence  was  familiar  with  the 
great  Evangelical  movement,  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  rolled,  like  a  gracious 
tide,  over  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
chiefly  through  God's  blessing  on  the  zeal 
and  labours  of  the  Haldanes  and  their  co- 
workera  His  love  for  the  work  of  God 
at  home  and  abroad,  like  that  of  many 
others  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
was  fanned  and  fed  by  the  Evangelical 
Magaxmey  then  the  only  vehicle  of  mis- 
sionary intelligence  to  tiie  churches.  Of 
this  periodical  he  was  a  reader  to  the 
eod  of  his  earthly  course.  The  January 
number  for  this  year,  the  first  issue  under 
the  editorship  of  his  eldest  son,  was  taken 
to  his  bedside  by  his  request,  only  a  few 
hours  before  he  died.  As  he  grew  up 
from  youth  to  manhood,  he  became  an 
earnest  and  successful  Sabbath-school 
teacher,  and  for  many  years,  on  Lord's 
day  evenings,  regularly  undertook  jour- 
neys to  conduct  such  schools  at  a  distance 
of  five  and  six  miles  from  his  home. 
These  schools  were  really  more  of  the 
nature  of  preaching  stations  than  Sunday- 
schools  as  now  ordinarily  understood. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hmitly,  and  for  fully  forty  years  its 
treasurer,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  his 
fatiier.  For  considerably  more  than  sixty 
years  he  was  enabled  through  grace  to 
mabUun  a  consistent  Christian  character, 
And  to  adorn  the  Gospel  which  he  pro- 


fessed. His  end  was  peace.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  his  deatb^  the  Bev. 
Dr.  James  Legge,  from  Hong  Kong,  in 
delivering  a  lecture  on  "True  Honour" 
to  the  Huntly  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  alluded  in  the  following 
terms,  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  to  the 
subject  of  this  brief  notice : — 

"  This  evening,  I  formed  one  of  a  very 
solemn  company  gathered  around  the 
deathbed  of  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  this 
town— a  man  to  whom  the  oldest  of  ua 
could  refer,  when  we  were  young,  as  a 
pattern  of  much  that  was  good,  much 
that  was  noble,  aye,  and  of  much  that 
was  great.  I  stood,  with  his  children 
and  his  grandchildren,  round  the  death- 
bed of  Mr.  William  Spence,  calmly, 
serenely  yielding  up  his  soul  to  God,  after 
he  had  been  spared  long— for  more  than 
fourscore  years.  As  1  had  before  my 
mind  at  the  time  that  I  was  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  principles  of  true  honour,  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  at  the  close  of 
my  lecture  1  might  refer  you  to  him,  as 
an  instance  of  a  truly  honourable  man,  in 
the  sphere  of  life  that  many  of  you  may 
expect  to  occupy.  He  has  gone  from  us, 
having  shed  a  holy  and  a  happy  influence 
for  more  than  half  a  century  of  active 
life,  until  laid  aside  by  the  providence  of 
God,  in  this  town.  Many,  I  have  no 
doubt,  are  aUve  that,  so  long  as  they  live, 
will  call  him  blessed.  He  tried,  through 
the  jwwer  of  religion,  in  enlarging  and 
broadening  the  whole  man,  to  go  forth  in 
the  quest  of  all  intelligence  as  he  had 
opportunity.  He  lived,  through  that 
power,  a  good  and  honourable,  a  happy 
and  useful  man." 

THK  LATE  MB.    RICHARD  HmX, 
07  SCARBOROUGH. 

During  the  past  year  many  prominent 
servants  of  God  have  been  called  to  their 
rest;  though  filling  a  humbler  sphere,  a 
brief  ifecord  of  Mr.  Kichard  Huie  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  His  late  father.  Dr. 
Richard    Huie,    of    Edinburgh,   was   la 
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fonner  yean  a  welcome  contributor  to 
this  magazine,  and  to  several  other  reli- 
gious periodicals.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1822.  In  1852,  he 
settled  in  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Bar  Church, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  B. 
Balgamie.  Though  brought  up  in  the 
Ohurcli  of  Scotland  he  entered  warmly 
into  all  the  schemes  of  usefulness  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  body. 
It  was  in  the  Sunday-school  that  his  zeal 
for  God  was  kindled  and  his  vast  energy 
called  forth.  Few  schools  have  been 
favoured  with  a  more  devoted'  superin- 
tendent. This  office  he  held  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  founder  of  the  Penny 
Savings'  Bank  for  children,  which,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  has  received  £6,490, 
the  number  of  deposits  being  about 
100,000.  The  Sunday-school  Union  was 
formed  by  him.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
Lancasterian  School,  and  the  Royal  Sea 
Bathing  Infirmary.    He  was  treasurer  for 


the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Colo- 
nial Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelioAl  Society,  and  the  Bar  Church 
Schools,  all  the  accounts  of  which  he 
kept  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Work 
with  him  was  a  passion ;  entire  benevo- 
lence was  his  very  life ;  but  his  zeal 
consumed  him,  and  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  he  was  suddenly  called  from  earthly 
toil  to  his  heavenly  rest.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  November  last,  where  he 
had  gone  for  change.  Measured  by  the 
ordinary  standard  his  life  was  short,  but 
measured  by  the  higher  standard  of  use- 
fulness his  life  was  long,  well  filled  up, 
and  eminently  consecrated  to  God.  Such 
was  the  estimate  of  his  worth  by  his 
fellow  townsmen  that  aU  the  shops  were 
closed  at  his  funeral 

*'  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  weU, 
All  other  life  is  short  and  vain. 
He  liveth  longest,  who  can  tell 
Of  living  most  for  heavenly  gain.**    < 

Richard  Huie  "  lived  to  be  missed.^' 
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PBBFLBXTTIES  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

These  would  form  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  page  of  human  history,  were 
it  possible  to  record  them  truly.  But  so 
dim  are  the  memories  of  chUdhood  with 
most  of  us,  that  we  recollect  only  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  confusion,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  personal  duty,  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  discrepancies  which  we 
fancied  we  could  trace  between  what  was 
taught,  and  what  was  done,  by  those  who 
were  older,  and  wiser,  and  better  than 
ourselves. 

'*Papa,"  said  little  Agnes  Walker,  on 
returning  home  with  her  parents  from  a 
religious  meeting,  at  which  her  father  had 
prayed  with  great  earnestness,  thanking 
God  for  the  free  grace  and  unbounded 
mercy  of  Christ — that  His  mission  on 
earth  was  to  those  whom  he  already 
knew  to  be  sinners;  ''Papa,"  said  the 
child  again,  for  she  was  rather  fond  of 


inquiry  into  such  matters,  "  was  it  kinder 
in  Jesus  to  come  to  the  very  wicked,  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  people  had  only 
been  a  little  bad  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  repUed  the  father. 
"  But  whether  kinder  or  not,  they  needed 
His  kindness  more." 

"Yes,"  the  child  went  on;  "but  that 
is  not  what  I  mean.  You  said  in  your 
prayer  that  when  the  sick  and  the  poor 
came  to  Him  to  be  healed.  He  did  not 
even  ask  whether  they  were  good  or  not." 

"He  had  no  need  to  ask,"  replied  the 
father.  "He  knew  what  was  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and,  therefore,  He  knew 
they  were  sinners." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  child,  thought- 
fully, "  He  did  not  send  them  away,  but 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  attended  to 
their  wants." 

"In  the  same  way,"  the  father  went  on 
to  say,  "  he  hears  our  prayers,  and  listens 
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to  our  wants,  and  grante  our  petitions, 
knowing  ns  to  be  poor  guilty  sinners. 
Nothing  in  oar  past  lives,  nothing  how- 
ever wicked  that  we  have  done,  stands  in 
the  way  of  His  compassion,  if  we  will 
only  come  to  Him. 

"  Bat  see,  child,  we  are  just  at  home. 
I  will  talk  to  yon  on  this  subject  another 
time,  for  I  am  never  tired  of  telling  of  the 
amaadng  forbearance,  tenderness,  and 
compassion  of  Christ  Jesus  to  those  whom 
He  knew  to  be  the  guiltiest  of  sinners." 

"Mary,  Mary,"  said  the  husband, 
rather  sharply  to  his  wife,  '*  do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  " 

Just  as  the  little  party  reached  the  gate 
of  their  own  garden,  there  stood  a  poor 
nuserable  beggar  making  his  petition  for 
relief,  and  Mary,  the  mother,  was  patting 
her  hand  into  her  pocket  for  something  to 
give  him,  when  she  was  stopped  by  the 
hasty  and  somewhat  imperative  tone  of 
hi»  husband's  words. 

"I  know  that  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Walker 
to  his  wife.  **  He  is  an  idle,  bad  charac- 
ter, and  I  cannot  allow  anything  to  be 
given  him  oat  of  my  house." 

**  Are  you  sure  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"I  have  been  told  so,"  the  husband 
replied,  *'  and  I  beUeve  it." 

**Bat  perhaps  he  is  hungiy,"  persisted 
the  wife. 

"If  he  is  hungry,"  said  Mr.  Walker, 
*'  I  have  been  deceived  by  such  pretences 
80  often,  that  I  am  determined  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  this  indiscrimi- 
nate charity.  There  are  worthy  families 
ftoffering  from  want ;  keep  what  you  have 
to  spare  for  them." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Walker  stepped 
past  the  suppliant,  who  was  near  enough 
to  hear  all  that  he  said ;  and  almost  push- 
ing his  wife  and  daughter  throUgh  the 
garden  gate,  closed  it  hastily  behind  him, 
leaving  the  poor  man  outside. 

"Papa,"  said  httie  Agnes,  and  the 
tears  atood  in  her  eyes, '  *  I  thought  it  was 
80  much  kinder  in  Jesus  to  be  good  to  the 
wicked." 

**  Nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Walker,  not 
veiy  well  pleased  with  his  daughter's  re- 
naxk;  "you  pervert  my  words." 

"I  do  belisve  that  tium  i$  hungry," 


said  the  mother.  ''At  to  his  being  good 
or  bad,  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  feel  sure 
he  is  hungry." 

"No  doubt,"  observed  Mr.  Walker. 
"Having  spent  all  his  money  in  riotous 
living,  I  dare  say  he  is  hungry  some- 
times." 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  good  man,  and  natu- 
rally kind-hearted.  He  stood  awhile 
before  his  own  door,  and  cast  his  eyes 
over  a  beautiful  garden,  all  his  own.  The 
lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places. 
And  yet  he  had  been  openly  disclaiming 
aU  titie  on  his  part  even  to  the  smallest 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence;  he  had 
been  openly  calling  himself  a  sinner, 
steeped  in  iniquity,  and  altogether  un- 
clean in  the  sight  of  God ; — and  here  he 
was  surrounded  by  kindneaa  and  plenty, 
his  table  oovered  with  abundanos^  hit 
home  peaceful  and  happy,  nis  garden  filled 
with  fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  the 
pleasant  time  of  June — the  birds  were 
singing  their  last  sweet  evening  song — 
the  master  and  owner  of  this  goodly 
heritage  looked  above  and  around  him. 
He  also  felt  sure  that  man  was  hungry, 
and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  food. 

Turning  suddenly  to  his  littie  daughter, 
with  a  happy  smile  on  his  face,  the  father 
said,  "Hun,  Aggie,  call  that  poor  man 
back,  and  you  shall  give  him  a  loaf  of 
bread  with  your  own  hand." 

Sarah  S.  Ellis. 

be  patixkt  with  thx  littlb  onss. 

Let  neither  their  slow  understanding 
nor  their  occasional  pertness  offend  yon,  or 
provoke  the  sharp  reproof.  Kemember  the 
world  is  new  to  them,  and  they  have  no 
alight  task  to  grasp,  with  their  unripened 
intellects,  the  mass  of  facts  and  truths 
that  crowd  upon  their  attention.  You 
are  grown  to  maturity  and  strength 
through  years  of  experience,  and  it  ill- 
becomes  you  to  fret  at  the  littie  child  that 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  your  thought. 
Teach  him  patientiy,  as  God  teaches  yoa — 
"line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept; 
here  a  littie,  and  there  a  littie."  Cheer 
him  on  in  this  conflict  of  mind ;  in  after 
years,  his  ripe,  rich  thought  shall  rise  np 
and  call  you  blessed.  Bide  patientiy  th« 
endlesa  questioningi  o    voor  ohildrsn. 
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Bo  not  roagUy  crash  tho  spriiiging  spirit 
of  free  inquiry  with  an  impatient  word  or 
frown,  nor  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  a  long 
and  instructive  reply  to  every  slight  and 
casual  question.  Seek  rather  to  deepen 
their  cariosity.  Convert,  if  possible,  the 
careless  question  into  a  profound  and  ear- 
nest inquiry;  and  aim  rather  to  direct  and 
aid,  than  to  answer  the  inquiry.  Let  your 
reply  send  the  little  questioner  forth,  not 
BO  much  proud  of  what  he  has  learned,  as 
anziouB  to  know  more.  Happy  you  if,  in 
giving  your  child  the  fragment  of  truth  he 
asks  for,  you  can  whet  his  curiosity  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  mountain  of  truth  lying 
beyond ;  so  wilt  thou  send  forth  a  philo- 
sopher, and  not  a  silly  pedant,  into  the 
world.  Bear  patiently  the  childish 
humours  of  those  little  ones.  They  are 
but  the  untutored  pleadings  of  the  young 
spirit  for  care  and  cultivation.  Irritated 
into  strength,  and  hardened  into  habits, 
they  will  haunt  the  whole  of  life  like  fiends 
of  despair,  and  make  thy  little  ones  curse 
the  day  they  were  bom  ;  but,  corrected 
kindly  and  patiently,  they  become  the 
elements  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 
Passions  are  but  fires  that  may  either 
scorch  us  with  their  uncontrolled  fury,  or 
may  yield  us  a  genial  and  needful  warmth. 
Bless  your  little  ones  with  a  patient  care  of 
their  childhood,  and  they  will  certainly 
consecrate  the  glory  and  grace  of  their 
manhood  to  your  service.  Sow  in  their 
hearts  the  seeds  of  a  perennial  blessed- 
ness ;  its  ripened  fruit  will  a^ord  yon  a 
perpetaal  joy. — Mich.  Journal  of  Edwa- 
Uon, 

THl  XmTDXL  AND  THI  BTIVO  CHILD. 

The  child's  disease  was  scarlet  fever. 
Ten  days  and  nights  of  ever-deepening 
gloom  had  passed,  and  in  the  silent 
night,  having  insisted  that  his  wife, 
who  had  herself  shown  symptoms  of 
illness  through  the  day,  should  retire  to 
bed,  Euston  Hastings  sat  alone,  watching 
with  a  tightening  heart  the  disturbed 
sleep  of  the  little  Eve.  The  child  turned 
from  side  to  side  uneasily,  and  looked 
somewhat  wildly  around  her. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  with  my  darling  ?" 


asked  Eoston  Hastings,  in  tones  of  mdtiog 
tenderness. 

"  Where's  mamma  ?  Eve  want  mamma 
to  say,  'Our  Father  r" 

Euston  Hastings  had  often  contem- 
plated the  beautiful  picture  of  his  child 
kneeling  with  clasped  hands  beside  her 
mother  to  lisp  her  evening  prayer,  or, 
since  her  illness  forbade  her  rising  from 
her  bed,  of  his  wife  kneeling  beside  it> 
taking  those  clasped  hands  in  hers, 
and  listening  to  Eve's  softly  mimnnred 
wordp. 

Well  he  knew,  therefore,  what  was 
meant  by  Eve's  simple  phrase,  *'  To  say, 
*  Our  Father.'" 

"  Mamma  is  asleep,"  he  said  ;  **  When 
she  awakes  I  will  call  her." 

<<No,  no,  papa ;  Eve  asleep  then." 

' '  I  will  call  her  at  once,  then,  darling ;" 
and  he  would  have  moved,  but  the  little 
hand  was  laid  on  his  to  arrest  him« 

'*  No ;  don't  wake  poor  mamma ;  papa 
say,  *  Our  Father,'  for  Eve." 

"WiU  Eve  say  it  to  papa?  Speak, 
then,  my  darling,"  he  added,  findiog 
that  thoagh  the  hands  were  clasped, 
and  the  sweet  eyes  devoutly  dosed. 
Eve  remained  silent. 

"No;  Eve  too  sick,  papa;  Eve  can't 
talk  so  much;  papa  kneel  down  and 
say,  *Our  Father,'  like  mamm^  did  last 
night;  won't  you,  papa?" 

Euston  Hastings  could  not  resist  that 
pleading  voice ;  and  kneeling,  he  laid  his 
hand  over  the  clasjied  ones  of  his  child, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  mur- 
mured it  with  childitf  h  earnestness  in  his 
mother's  ear,  his  lips  gave  utterance  to 
those  hallowed  words  of  prayer.  At  such 
an  hour,  under  such  circamstances,  it 
could  not  be  uttered  carelessly;  and 
Euston  Hastings  underst^>od  its  solemn 
import— its  recognition  of  God's  sove- 
reignty— ^its  surrender  of  all  things  to 
Him.  He  nnderstood,  it  we  say ;  but  he 
trembled  at  it.  His  infidelity  was  an- 
nihilated;  but  he  believed  as  the  un- 
reconciled believe,  and  his  heart  almost 
stood  still  with  feir,  while  <<  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  even  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
feU  slowly  from  his  lips. 

Soothed  by  his  compliance,  Eve  beoame 
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Btil],  and  seemed  to  sleep,  bat  only  for  a 
few  minates.  Suddeuly ,  in  a  loader  voice 
than  had  been  heard  within  that  room 
for  days,  she  exclaimed,  "Papa,  papa, 
see  there ! — ^ap  there,  papa ! " 

Her  own  eyes  were  fixed  upward  on 
the  ceiling,  as  it  seemed  to  Euston 
HastingiB^  for,  to  him,  nothing  else  was 
visible,  while  a  smile  of  joy  played  on 
her  lips,  and  her  arms  were  stretched 
upward  as  to  some  celestial  visitant. 

'*  Eve  coming"  she  cried  again.  **Take 
Eve!" 

"Will  Eve  leave  papa?'*  ciied  Easton 
Hsstinga^  while  imoonscioosly  he  passed 
Ins  aim  over  her,  as  if  dreading  that  she 


would  really  be  borne  from  him.  With 
eyes  fixed  upward,  and  expending  her 
last  strength  in  an  effort  to  rise  from 
the  bed.  Eve  murmured  in  broken  tones, 
'*Fapa  come  too — manmia— grandpa- 
little  brother— dear  papa — ,^* 

The  last  word  could  have  been  dis- 
tinguished only  by  the  intensely-listening 
ear  of  love.  It  ended  in  a  sigh;  and 
Euston  Hastings  felt,  even  while  he  still 
clasped  her  cherub  form,  and  gazed  upon 
her  sweetly-smiling  face,  that  his  Eve 
had  indeed  left  him  for  ever.  And  yet 
not  for  ever.  He  straightway  sought  the 
Lord,  and  has  recently  followed  her  to 
glorj'. 
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GRSA.T  OKOBGS-STRKST  CHAPEL, 
LTVERPOOL. 

Ox  the  evening   of  Tuesday,  the   9th 
of  February,  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion worshipping  in  Great  George-street 
Chapel,  Liverpool,  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing.   After  tea  in  the  schooLrooms  they 
stsembled  in  the  lecture-room,  the  Rev. 
Samuel    Pearson,     M.A.     (the     newly- 
appointed  pastor),   presiding;  when  the 
senior  deacon,  in  the  name  of  the  meet- 
^°S»  8^^®  iuin  A  hearty  welcome,   and 
expressed  the    hope    that    his  ministry 
migjit  prove  a  blessing    to  the  church 
and  to  the  town  at  large.     Mr.  Pearson, 
having  made  an  appropriate  reply,  called 
onvarions  gentlemen  to  give  reports  of 
the  Christian   work  carried  on   by  the 
people  during  the  past  year,  in  which 
they  had  been  without  a  pastor.     It  was 
stated  that  there  are  now  501  names  on 
the  church-roU  after  striking  off  all  those 
vhose  membership  had  lapsed  through 
non-attendance,    dismissal,    removal,   or 
by  death.    Amonijst  the  new  admissions 
were  five  senior  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
schools.  The  following  figures  were  given 
in  the  financial  statement : — ^Income  from 
Pcvrents,  ^61,131;  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  repairs*  £80 ;  temporal  relief  of 
tM  poor,  £424;  Congregational  missionary 


agencies  and  schools,  £1, 138 ;  local  charities 
and  home  missions,  £279 ;  denominational 
colleges,  £139 ;  chapel-building  societies, 
£165  ;  foreign  missions,  £429 ;  making  a 
total  of  £3  J85 ;  or,  excluding  pew-rents, 
the  voluntary  contributions  amount  to 
£2, 654.  The  congregation  of  Great  George- 
street  Chapel  was  congratulated  on  the 
peace  and  harmony  which  has  uniformly 
prevailed  amongst  them  during  the  trying 
period  through  which  they  have  just 
passed. 

OLD  ORAVXL-PIT  CHAFBL,  BACKNXT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  and 
congregation  worshipping  in  this  chapel 
was  held  on  the  11th  February,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Spence,  the  pastor,  in  the  chair. 
From  the  report  it  appeared  that  upwards 
of  one  hundred  members  had  been  added 
to  the  feUowship  of  the  church  during 
the  past  year ;  and  that  the  sum  of  £1,481 
had  been  raised  for  religious  objects  at 
home  and  abroad,  exclusive  of  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  In  addition  to  this,  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  £7,500  have 
been  paid  or  promised  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  about  to  be  commenced  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  on  an  eligible  site  obtained 
in  CHapton-park. 
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BOTUKRHAX  AND  AIBIDALK  OOLLBGB. 

A  qieeial  meeting  of  the  coiutitaente  of 
Airedale  College  was  held  in  the  library 
of  the  Institutioii  od  February  17th,  for 
the  purpose  of  ccmndering  the  report  of 
the  United  Committee  of  Airedale  and 
Botherham  Colleges,  reoommending  a 
piece  of  ground  at  Pottemewton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  as  the  best  avail- 
able  site  for  the  proposed  new  college. 
Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  It  was  proposed  by  the  chairman 
that  the  report  of  the  Amalgamation 
Committee  as  read  to  the  meeting  should 
be  received  and  adopted.  This  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lee,  Mayor 
of  Wakefield.  The  following  amendment 
was  thereupon  brought  forward  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  seconded  by  Bev.  J. 
Qregory,  and  supported  by  Mr,  Silas 
Scott  and  Mr.  W.  Wrigley,  of  Hudden- 
fleld :— '*  That  the  report  of  the  Amalga- 
mation Committee  be  not  approved,  in 
respect  of  the  recommendation  of  Potter- 
newton  as  a  site  for  the  new  college, 
because  reasons,  educational  or  other, 
have  not  been  given  sufficient  to  justify 
the  proposal  to  remove  Airedale  College 
to  an  entirely  new  locality,  out  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  has  grown  and  prospered, 
and  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  valuable  endow- 
ments veiy  recently  conveyed."  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  most  present 
took  part.  The  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  It  was  then  resolved 
that,  "inconsequence  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  amalgamation  of  the  two 
colleges,  and  in  consequence  also  of  a 
widely  extended  opinion  among  the  con- 
stituents of  Airedale  College,  that  the 
educational  institutions  of  this  country 
must  undergo  a  considerable  alteration  in 
the  oourse  of  a  few  years,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  subject  of  amalgamation  should 
be  dropped  for  the  present."  This  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lee,  and 
seconded  by  Kev.  Bryan  Dale,  met  with 
a  most  cordial  reception,  and  was  passed 
by  the  meeting  almost  unanimously. 

VALCOK  SQUABS  CHAPKL,  L02nK)2r. 

The  church  and  congregation  of  Falcon 
Square  Chapel  took  leave  of  the  Eev.  J. 


Sidney  Hall,  who  has  now  oommenoed  his 
stated  ministry  at  the  Bar  Church,  Scar- 
borough, at  a  social  meeting,  held  on  the 
18th  of  February,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Kev.  S.  M*A11,  President  of  Hackney 
College.  Along  with  an  address,  they 
very  generously  presented  to  him  150 
guineas  and  an  inlaid  marble  time-pieoe ; 
also,  afterwards,  in  a  mora  private  way,  a 
handsome  present  to  Mrs.  Hall  from  the 
ladies  of  the  Dorcas  Society.  We  heartily 
wish  our  friend  much  success  in  his  new 
sphere  of  ministerial  labour. 

WEATHERSFIELD,   ESSEX. 

In  October  last,  when  Bev.  B.  W. 
Saunders,  of  Hackney  CoUege,  accepted 
an  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Independent  Church,  Weatherafield, 
a  promise  was  made  him  that  £37  Km. 
for  educational  expenses,  sustained  by  the 
"  London  Missionary  Society,"  dnrixighis 
connection  with  them,  should  be  defrayed 
by  his  future  charge.  The  matter  has  since 
been  earnestly  taken  up  by  the  principal 
subscribers,  and  on  Thursday  last^  Mr. 
Charles  Fitch  (the  gentleman  who  kindly 
volunteered  to  collect  the  money)  placed 
in  the  minister's  hands  a  cheque  for 
JS56  15s.,  being  the  whole  amount  dae  to 
the  Society,  both  for  personal  expenses 
and  college  tuition,  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  Bev.  Bobert  Bobinson,  Home 
Secretary.  The  pastor  feels  truly  grateful 
to  his  friends,  not  only  for  the  sum  raised, 
but  for  the  cheerful  spirit  in  which  each 
subscription  was  given. 

[This  action  is  honourable  on  the  ]>art 
of  the  friends  at  Weatherafield ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  right  or  fair  for  a  Church  to  invite 
to  the  pastorate  at  home  a  student  who  is 
known  to  have  given  himself,  in  heart 
and  purpose  to  labour  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary field.  Yet  this  is  occasionally 
done.] 

ELQIN  PLACE  CRUACH,   GLASGOW. 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Elgin 
Place  congregation  and  chapel,  Ola^ow, 
was  held  on  the  16th  of  Februaxy.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Batohelor,  pastor  presided. 
There  was  a  large  atteadanoe.    After  tea 
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the    duurmaa    addressed   the   meeting. 
During  the  ten  years  he  had  been  their 
pastor    they    had    lost    by    death    116 
members,   and    575   new  members  had 
joined.     Their  home  mission  station  in 
Bishop-street,  Anderston,  was  doing  its 
work  well.      The   Dove-hUl  day-schools 
were  in  a  state  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee.  The  Cuwcaddens  Female  Mission 
continued  to  do  good  and  earnest  work, 
and  the  Female  Benevolent  Society  had 
been  discharging  its  duties  as  in  former 
years.    The  Dorcas  Society  had  been  pro- 
secuting its  labotirs  as  heretofore,  a  large 
number  of  articles  being  mode  for  the 
]>oor.    The  Sabbath-school  Society  was 
marked  by  activity  and  progress.  Besides 
the  Congregational  School  meeting  in  the 
hall   below   the  church,  it  embraced  a 
number  of  Sabbath  classes,  meeting  in 
Tuioos  parts  of  the  city.  There  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  year  of  seven  teachers 
and  207  scholars — the  present  number  of 
teachers  being  103,  and  of  scholars  1,439. 
The  minister's  Bible-class  had  been  carried 
on  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Literary 
Institute  had  had  a  successful  session, 
and  the  Congregational  Library  had  been 
better  employed  than  in  some  previous 
years.    As  to  the  church  resources,  the 
treaBurer  reported  a  balance  of  £140  lis. 
in  their  favour,  which  went  to  reduce  the 
debt  on    the   ground   occupied  by  the 
church.    The  total  income  of  the  church 
from  all  sources,  so  far  as  included  in 
their  reports,  was  £2,502  Os.  3d.,  and 
the  total   for   the  last  ten  years  was 
X29,005  8s.  11 4d.     Addresses  were  sub- 
sequently delivered  by  the  Bevs.  Messrs. 
Douglas,  M'Lean,  and  Glover,  and  Dr. 
Kaieigh. 


ESTABLISHED    CHURCH. — ^HOUSES  OF 
CONVOCATIOX. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  Convocation, 
the  Lower  House  were  not  pleased  with 
the  address  to  the  Queen  sent  down  from 
the  Upper  House.  Canon  Selwyn  pro- 
posed an  addition,  praying  *'  Her  Majesty 
not  to  assent  to  *'  certain  measures  which 
it  was  assumed  must  be  necessary  parta 
of  the  process  of  dlBestablishiUg  and  dis- 
endowing the  Irish  Church.  A  few  of 
those  present.  Canon  Blakesley,  Arch- 
deacon Grant,  and  the  Deans  of  Ely  and 
Westminster  advised  caution ;  but  the 
discussion  was  maintained  for  several 
hours,  and  at  its  close  Canon  Selwyn's 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- . 
jority.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
prayer  to  the  Queen  would  not  become 
necessary  unless  the  Lords  and  Commons 
should  agree  in  supporting  a  disestablish- 
ing measure,  and  that  if  those  bodies 
should  so  agree,  then  there  would  be 
danger  in  the  advice  to  Her  Majesty  to 
refuse  her  assent^  and  that  the  Crown 
might  be  jeopardised  by  being  brought 
into  a  conflict  with  the  two  Hmises.  But 
these  arguments  had  not  the  slightest 
weight  with  the  clergy  of  the  Lower 
House.  The  Upper  House  declined  to 
adopt  the  addition  to  the  Address.  In 
its  stead,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  Convocation 
looked  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  measures 
which  might  be  proposed,  and  trusted 
that,  amid  the  conflicts  of  political  parties, 
the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  the  just 
claims  of  the  Reformed  Communion  may 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 


(S^onsresattonal  Bnitm  of  SnslanU  anU  WBLnUi. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Union  will  be  held  in  May  as  follows : — ^The 
Preliminary  Meeting  on  Monday,  tbe  10th,  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel, 
where  the  dinner  mil  be  given  to  country  pastors  and  delegates.  The 
Assembly  will  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  Finsbury  Chapel,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  R.  17.  Dale,  M.A.  A  Public  Meeting  will  be 
held  on  the  Friday  evening  in  St  James's  Hall. 
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"THE  BLESSED  GOD." 
The  Blessed  Go<L— 1  Timothy  i.  11. 


Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
"New,  there  are  two  words,  translated,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  term  ''blessed."  In 
both  cases,  the  one  of  the  words  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  by  the  term  "happy.'* 
The  word  "  blessed  in  the  text  before  us 
represents  that  particular  word  in  the 
original  which  admits  of  being  rendered 
"happy."  To  call  God  ** blessed"  seems 
natural  and  appropriate ;  but  to  call  Him 
BO  in  the  sense  of  expressing  His  personal 
felicity,  describing  Uim,  in  fact,  as  the 
Happy  God,  this  would  appear  to  jar  on 
the  feelings,  as  if  it  were  out  of  harmony 
with  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Divine  nature.  Whaterer  may  be  thought 
of  it,  however,  there  it  is.  .  We  propose 

I.  To  ask  attention  to  two  or  three 
preliminary  remarks. 

1.  There  is  a  perfectly  understood  and 
appreciable  difference  between  "happi- 
ness" and  "blessedness,"  in  relation  to 
ourselves.  "  Happiness  "  is  the  result  of 
a  favourable  concurrence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  "  blessedness  "  belongs  to 
our  spiritual  nature;  it  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  our  religious  capacity, 
and  the  state  of  our  relations  to  God. 
Pleasure  belongs  to  the  animal,  happiness 
to  the  man,  blessedness  to  the  divine 
man. 

2.  While  the  merely  happy  cannot  be 
called  blessed,  the  blessed  can  be  called 
happy.  Blessedness  ia  happiness,  but  of 
such  sort  as  to  be  something  more.  God's 
happiness,  whatever  it  may  oe,  cannot  by 
any  possibilitv  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  what  results  from  enjoyments  which 
constitute  mere  mundane  felicity.  We 
are  capable  of  something  for  nobler  than 
that 

.3.  In  any  attempt  to  speak  of  what 
may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  God, 
ail  that  we  can  do  is  to  present  from  our 
own  nature  analogies  or  contrasts  which 
possibly  help  us  in  our  conception  of  the 
Divine. 

II.  Enumerate  some  of  those  things 
which  may  be  sup[>osed  to  contribute  to 
God's  happiness. 

1.  Hew  "a  God  of  knowledge,"  "the 
only  wise  God,"  "whose  understanding 
is  mfinite."    The  whole  circle  of  truth 


lies  in  the  Divine  understanding.  There 
are  no  perplexities  or  difficulties  to  Him. 
What  an  infinite  satisfaction,  what  a 
Divine  repose  must  result  from  this ! 

2.  We  next  conceive  of  God  as  of  Him 
who  *'  works  all  things  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will,"  who  says  of 
Himself,  "I  will  work,  and  who  shall 
hinder?"  He  is  a  God  of  power— an 
energy,  active,  diffusive^  and  fruitfol  in 
resuUa.  His  thoughts  become  thin^ 
The  works  of  His  hands  are  the  mat^ial 
embodiment  of  B[is  creative  word.  He 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power.  His  is  the  happiness  of  saocessfol 
accomplishment.  He  can  never  be  dis- 
appointed. 

3.  We  find  in  the  moral  perfectioiis  of 
the  Divine  nature, — the  revealed  manifes- 
tations of  Gk)d's  mercy  and  grace, — tiie 
highest  elements  of  this  Divine  blessed- 
ness. Unsullied  purity,  infinite  excel- 
lence belong  to  God.  Even  a  good  man 
is  satisfied  from  himself;  much  more 
must  He,  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness. 
Thus,  not  only  from  what  He  is  conscious 
of  in  Himself,  but  from  the  fruits  of  His 
unwearied  well-doing.  His  Divine  benefi- 
cence in  its  twofold  aspects  of  goodness 
and  grace,  especially  m  "the  glorious 
gospel,  is  He  the  happy  God." 

III.  Urge  and  apply  the  practical 
lessons  which  the  subject  suggests.  It 
teaches — 

1.  The  ^;randeur  both  of  the  Gospel 
itself,  and  its  ultimate  aim,  seeing  that 
that  includes  our  being  made  jMirtiJcersof 
God's  happiness. 

2.  The  superiority  and  grandeur  of  that 
nature  whicn  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  this  ultimate  blessedness. 

3.  A  deep  and  woeful  lesson  of  the  evil 
of  sin ;  for  sin  is  represented  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  happmess  of  Giod.  Sin 
grieves  the  spirit  of  God. 

4.  The  probability  that  for  the  removal 
of  such  an  evil,  and  the  securing  of  such 
an  object,  means  would  be  required  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  vast  magnitude. 
Redemption,  incarnation,  sacrifice,  the 
mission  of  the  Comforter,  kc — Abridged 
from  Mr.  Binney^s  noble  rolwne  "  IVeigh 
House  Chapel  i^ermons" 
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I. — ^Pissiw  in  %  (figst. 


IN  Malta  and  Athens,  in  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  dominions 
important  efforts  have  been  conducted,  by  both  English  and 
American  Societies,  among  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Qreek  Christians  ; 
and  especially  by  the  American  Board  among  the  members  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  Conducted  by  a  large  body  of  missionaries  in 
sereral  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  these  valued 
Missions  have,  by  their  earnest  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Chzist,  brought  back  to  truth  and  active  Christian  Life  a  great  number 
of  the  followers  of  the  older  decayed  churches.  In  numerous  localities, 
especially  in  flourishing  villages,  men  have  embraced  the  truth  and 
have  professed  it.  Churches  once  formed  have  grown  strong ;  a  large 
body  of  Native  helpers  have  been  supplied,  and  in  recent  years  several 
of  the  chief  Evangelists  have  been  ordained  as  pastors.  Persecution 
of  course  has  followed,  rendered  more  painful  by  the  connivance  of  the 
corrupt  Turkish  authorities;  but  knowledge  has  spread  and  a  new 
spirit  has  been  aroused  fax  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  churches 
actually  gathered ;  while  those  churches  themselves,  strengthened  by 
their  trials,  have  begun  to  fulfil  the  Christian  duty  of  sustaining  the 
Oospel  among  themselves,  and  to  enter  on  a  career  of  usefulness  as  the 
salt  and  light  of  the  earth  to  the  millions  of  their  ignorant  fellow- 
Christians.  At  the  same  time  political  contact  with  Europe,  the  visits 
of  high  officials  to  European  capitals,  the  residence  in  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople  of  many  thousands  of  Franks,  the  increase  of  news- 
YoL.  I. — ^New  Ssbies.  b 
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papers  and  of  general  knowledge,  have  all  tended  to  arouse  a  new 
spirit  in  the  Mussulman  population,  and  to  impart  an  activity  of  inquiiy 
and  a  breadth  of  ideas  which  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  narrow  and 
self-satisfied  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  Mohammedan  mind.  The  Turks, 
well  aware  of  the  religious  discuflsioaia  carried  cm  by  the  missionaries,  have 
turned  in  many  cases  to  the  Word  of  Qt>d ;  and  not  a  few  instances  can 
be  cited  of  an  earnest  desire  to  imderstand  its  teachings;  while  hun- 
dreds have  learned  to  see  in  Christianity  a  power  and  a  soundness  of 
truth  which  they  had  not  suspected  before. 

Similar  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  Nestobiaks  settled  in  Fexsia 
Bear  tiie  Caspian,  and  scattered  among  the  Kurds  in  Armenia,  with 
like  results ;  though  the  savage  injustice  to  which  these  despised  Chris- 
tian commimities  have  been  subject  from  their  fanatic  neighbours  has 
proved  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel  of  the  most  formidable  kind. 
Again  and  again  has  remonstrance  been  offered ;  but  it  has  secnred 
only  a  trifling  respite.  All  through  ftrazA,  in  Damascus,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  for  many  years  have  Christian  missionaries 
firmly  and  amid  many  difiiculties  preached  the  Gk>spel  to  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians  of  the  fallen  Greek  and  Coptic  churdies,  and 
have  taught  their  children  in  their  schools. 

IiTDTk  has  long  been  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  the  missionazy  en- 
terprise. While  their  political  position  as  our  fellow-subjects  presents 
on  behalf  of  its  many  races  a  peculiar  claim  upon  English  Christian 
sympathies,  the  sound  government  of  the  empire  offers  that  peculiar 
security  and  that  protection  to  all  wise  and  prudent  efforts  which  are 
secured  by  just  public  law.  From  the  commencement  of  the  century  it 
attracted  the  eyes  of  Christian  men ;  and  in  spite  of  restrictions  a  few 
^'interlopers"  managed  to  secure  a  settlement  by  which  they  were  un- 
disturbed. 

It  was  only  in  Calcutta,  in  1807,  that  the  Government  oppoeiiion, 
fomented  by  a  small  clique,  gave  the  new  arrivals  so  much  trouble. 
3y  the  time  the  great  victory  was  gained  in  1812,  on  the  granting  of  the 
new  charter,  a  goodly  band  had  found  their  way  thither,  and  had 
«etfled  down  to  steady  toil.  After  that  time  the  number  of  missioMunes 
continued  rapidly  to  increase.  The  old  Tranquebar  Mission  was  alowly 
•dying  away ;  only  five  or  six  of  the  last  missionaries  were  left,  wliose 
plaoee  were  not  again  filled  from  the  old  quarter.  But  tilie  aew 
Societies  were  full  of  vigour,  and  many  great  dties  were  occupied  even 
in  those  early  days.  The  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  MisBinnB  had ' 
begun  to  exhibit  the  character  for  which  they  have  been  so  greatly  dis- 
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tingaiahed :  and  the  raiioiis  agendas  whioh  the  MusionB  xeqnired  were 
80<m  in  ML  operatioii.  Before  the  next  oharter  was  granted  in  1833, 
tea  of  the  prinoipal  Mieeionary  Sodetiee  had  adopted  India  aa  a  field 
of  continuouB  labour,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miasionaiiee  were  at  woilc. 

Within  the  next  twenty  yeara,  and  before  the  mutiny  broke  out,  the 
nomber  of  mifldonaries  was  trebled.  The  ten  sodeties  had  beoome 
twenty-two.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  English  Mission  Sdiools 
in  iha  great  towns  sprang  into  existence,  and  began  to  form  a  prominent 
and  most  useful  feature  of  Christian  usefulness.  Nowhere  more  omn* 
pletely  than  in  India  has  the  ingenuiiy  of  Christian  men  yigorously  ap- 
plied itself  to  the  production  of  forms  of  agen<7  adapted  to  the  woric  to 
be  accomplished.  General  schemes  had  been  tried  and  adopted  in  order 
to  overcome  that  most  formidable  opponent  of  Christianity^  the  caste 
system;  but  the  right  thing  had  not  been  discovered.  Now  it  iseviduit 
that  nothing  will  completely  overthrow  it  but  that  large-hearted  enlight- 
enment which  gives  broad  views  of  himian  life,  of  the  connection  between 
man  and  man,  between  race  and]  race,  and  which  tends  to  multiply  the 
ties  of  sympathy  between  one  heart  and  all  others.  Many  agencies  are 
needed  for  an  end  so  vast.  As  soon  as  the  English  schools  were  tried,  they 
were  found  at  once  to  supply  a  great  want,  and  to  exercise  a  powerfdl 
influence  in  this  direction.  Boys  were  seen  speedily  to  acquire  a  contempt 
for  idolatry,  for  temples,  and  for  legends,  which  long  labours  had  with 
difELculty  produced  in  grown  men.  What  wonder,  then,  that  in  spite  of 
warm  controverdes,  the  English  Misdon  schools  have  multiplied,  have 
tended  to  feed  and  strengthen  the  three  Indian  univerdties,  and  have  contri- 
buted a  fair  share  towards  the  development  of  that  great  school  of  educated 
and  enlightened  Native  scholars  who,  theists  in  religion,  have  strongest 
sympathies  with  the  elevation  of  their  country,  and  are  the  only  Natire  gen- 
tlemen who  are  striving  to  secure  it.  As  suitable  to  this  class,  a  system  of 
Christian  lectures  in  English  has  been  largely  adopted  by  misdonaries 
in  tiie  great  dties,  and  a  special  literature  has  been  prepared  for  their  use* 
From  the  men  thus  educated  have  come  forth  many  strong  and  steadfast 
oonrerts,  who  have  added  greatly  to  the  strong^  and  resouroea  of 
Native  Churches,  and  several  of  whom  have  been  ordained  to  the  minia- 
try  of  the  Gospel. 

In  recent  years  these  valued  agendes  hare  eKtraided  still  more  widely, 
and  India  now  presents  a  noble  picture  as  a  field  of  misdonary  enter^ 
prise.  An  enlightened  Christian  Government,  whidi  contains  a  large 
number  of  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  not  only  wise  and  just  aa 
gofreaton,  but  Ghzistiaa  men  of  large  sympathies ;  whioh  roles  by  great 
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sjBtems  and  codes  of  public  low,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  wise 
enterprises,  contributes  to  the  material  and  social  prosperity  of  its  mul- 
titudes of  people.    Under  the  perfect  security  which  prevails,   large  in- 
vestments of  capital  have  been  made  in  railroads,  in  steam  traffic,  in 
factories  and  tea  estates;  and  the  demand  for  produce  and  the  profi^ 
made  by  it,  have  produced  such  a  demand  on  the  labour  market  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  wages  of  labourers,  and  to  give  to  that  numerous 
class  of  the  population  a  command  of  physical  comforts  which  they  never 
possessed  in  any  bygone  age.    Education,  though  still  lamentably  defici- 
ent in  amount,  is  steadily  increasing ;  and  the  educated  classes  share  in 
spreading  it.    The  regulations  of  the  universities,  the  character  of  pro- 
fessors in  Qovemment  colleges,  the  raised  tone  of  public  opinion  and  of 
general  society,  have  all  contributed  to  impart  a  healthy  tone  to  the  secular 
education  which  is  most  in  demand.     While  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
in  their  own  Christian  Schools,  in  their  public  lectures,  and  in  the  cir- 
culation among  the  educated  of  a  Christian  literature,  introduce  into  it 
a  religious  element  which  otherwise  would  be  wanting,  and  which  exerts 
a  most  powerful  influence  for  good.     In  a  state  of  society  so  advancing  in 
improvement,  five  hundred    and  eighty  missionaries  from  Europe  and 
America  are  preaching  the  Gtospel  to  old  and  young,  and  are  contend- 
ing firmly  and  steadily  against  the  prevailing  system  of  idolatry,  with  all 
its  moral  evils.      In  this  they  are  joined  by  more  than  two  thousand 
Native  fellow-helpers ;  and  thtis  the  power  of  Christ's  Gbspel  is  in  some 
small  degree  brought  to  bear  upon  the  household  life,  the  individual 
vices,  the  moral  opinion,   and  the  religious   beliefis  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  which  the  empire  contains.     These  efifbrts  are  of  value ;  they 
have  a  manifest  blessing;  they  are  bringing  forth  fruit,  but  **  what  abb 

THET  AMONG  SO  UAJTi  ?  '' 

BuBiCAH  and  Siam,  the  countries  which  stand  next  in  order  to  India, 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Church,  through  the  severe  trial  to  which 
Dr.  Judson  and  his  heroic  wife  were  subject  in  his  cruel  and  painful  im- 
prisonment. Joined  by  other  brethren  from  America,  their  labour  was 
steadily  continued ;  no  longer,  however,  under  the  Burman  rule,  but  in 
those  provinces  which  had  been  taken  by  the  English  Oovemment  after 
the  first  war.  In  1880  and  following  years  the  Elaren  Mission  was  com- 
menced, which  has  since  grown  so  important,  and  exhibited  so  wondrous 
a  character.  The  annexation  of  Pegu,  in  1852,  brought  the  Karens  of 
that  province  and  of  Toungoo  imder  the  security  of  English  law,  and  led 
not  only  to  the  increase  of  the  Mission,  but  to  a  most  wonderful  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Native  Church.  ^Of  late  years  progress  has  been  made  among 
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the  proud' BaddliiBt  Barmansy  wlio  in  Siam,  as  well  as  Burmah,  haye 
long  stood  firm  against  the  GospeL 

The  Empibb  of  China  has  always  been  an  I'object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  missionary  world ;  but  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  it 
refused  to  open  the  door  either  to  the  residence  of  foreigners  or  to  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gtospel.  On  that  account  it  became  an  object  of  unusual 
flolicitnde  to  the  devout,  and  its  case  was  pleaded  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness in  prayer.  StiU  the  door  remained  shut,  and  it  seems  all  but  in- 
credible that  it  was  opened  at  all  only  fiye-and-twenty|*years  ago.  Mean- 
while Morrison  liyed  and  died  outside  its  walls ;  a  few  American  brethren 
joined  him,  and  Missions  were  commenced  among  the  emigrant  families 
whichy  chiefly  from  the  proyiuce  of  Fokien,  had  peopled  Singapore  and 
Penang,  and  entered  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Java.  In  1842  fiye  ports 
were  opened  by  treaty,  all  important,  and  including  the  great  cities  of 
Shanghai  and  Amoy  ;  and  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  became  an  English 
colony.  At  once  many  Societies  despatched  missionaries  to  China,  who 
seemed  almost  to  crowd  each  other  out  of  the  fiye  localities  opened  to  their 
efforts.  But  they  were  none  too  many  for  the  work  they  could  accom- 
plish, and  for  the  still  wider  work  soon  to  be  placed  in  their  hands. 
Great  preparations  were  needed,  new  dialects  had  to  be  learned,  the  five 
treaty  ports  were  bases  of  operations  from  which  a  Christian  influence 
might  be  carried  far  into  the  interior.  Natiye  .  churches  were  founded 
firom  which  valuable  agents  were  drawn,  and  in  which  experience  was 
acquired ;  a  wide  practical  acquaintance  was  made  with  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  experience  of  the  kindness  of  foreigners 
to  the  sick  and  suffering  in  the  Mission  Hospitals,  and  of  the  education  of 
foreign  scholars  in  the  many  books  printed  for  their  use,  tended  greatly 
to  open  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  the  Empire,  and  to  explain  the  re- 
ligious aims  which  missionaries  have  in  view. 

In  1860  the  treaty  secured  by  Lord  Elgin  exhibited  a  larger  answer 
to  the  many  prayers  that  had  been  offered.  Twelve  ports  were  thence- 
forward opened  for  residence  *and  for  preaching.  With  a  passport  a 
missionary  is  permitted  to  travel  everywhere,  and  the  Chinese  are  al- 
lowed to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith.  Peking,  Hankow,  and 
Canton  have  all  become  centres  of  missionary  effort,  having  been  at  once 
occupied  by  men  who  had  been  training  in  other  stations;  and  both 
Societies  and  Missionaries  have  increased  in  number  during  the  la&v 
five  years.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  enlargement  of  the 
field  .is  the  quiet,  respectful  content  with  which  the  population  of  the 
opened  dtiee  have  received  foreigners  among  them.    Showing  courtesy, 
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missionaries  almosl;  evarywliere  xecdve  courtosj,  and  find  a  welcome  ia 
inland  towns  and  villages,  which  they  viait  in  their  boats  and  chaixB  ; 
and  very  widely  have  their  booka  and  Scriptures  been  sold  or  giTon  in 
the  markets  or  festiTals,  both  near  their  residences  and  far  away.  Un* 
like  India^  with  its  formidable  caste  system,  China  ia  opened  to  the  foo* 
fession  of  the  truth,  when  that  truth  is  once  believed.  Thus  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  yemacular  tongue,  frequently  and  sye^ 
tematioally  carried  on,  forms  the  chief  feature  of  China  Hiaaion  work. 
Good  chapels  are  erected  in  j  the  principal  thoroughfares ;  they  aire 
speedily  filled  when  a  good  preaicher  standa  up ;  and  with  more  than  oba, 
a  service  may  continue  for  several  hours.  A  thorough  knowledge,  there- 
fore, of  the  spoken  language,  is  of  supreme  importance  to  a  missionary 
in  China:  many  have  obtained  such  a  knowledge,  and  with  it  hare 
secured  great  usefolness.  Th^missionaciea  of  the  London  ICasionai^ 
Society  conduct  7,000  such  services  in  a  aing^  year.  The  Sodetias 
labouring  in  China  are  twenty-two  in  number,  aad  they  employ  in  elevea 
chief  stations  about  a  hundred  missionaries.  The  Native  cateduats 
who  share  their  labours  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number. 

Missionary  work  does  not  in  the  Eaat  stop  with  China.  Japait  is  not 
yet  open,  but  four  missionaries  have  ventured  to  reside  in  one  or  two  of 
the  ports.  A  Mission,  supported  by  English  naval  officers,  has  been  at- 
tempted in  its  dependency,  the  Loo  Choc  Islands,  but  the  official  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  by  tiie  Japanese  has  thoroughly  hampered  its  influence 
in  Loo  Choo.  Much  wider  effi)rts  have  been  made  in  Boknso  aad 
its  neighbourhood,  and  especially  in  Java  and  the  Cslbbes. 

The  attention  of  the  Christians  of  Holland  was  early  directed  to  their 
own  dependencies,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Christians  resided ;  for 
whom  had  beenmade^  in  early  years,  an  excellent  veraicm  of  the  Malay 
Bible.    It  was  this  interest  that  sent  forth  Gutzlaff  to  the  Island  of  Shio^ 
and  others  to  the  Eastern  Islands.     For  many  years  the  mission  was 
well  sustained;  and  when  &e  Indian  Colooiies  of  Holland  passed  inta 
Engliah  hands,  all  the  strength  of  the  Netherlands  Society  was  give& 
to  these  Island  agencies.     The  same  blight,  however,  fell  upon  them. 
which  paralysed  the  Tranquebar  Mission,  viz.,  neological  views  in  ^» 
supporters  of  the  Mission,  and  in  its  missionaries.     In  recent  yean^. 
many    Christians  in    Holland   have  themselves  doubted  whether  th» 
agencies  in  these  seas  can  be  reckoned  among  evangelical  Missions  at 
alL    Thousands  of  Nominal  Christiana,  in  several  islands,  have  long 
been  left  without  aay  pastors  or  missionaries  whatsoever.— -£oiMlbit  caul 
QUctUia. 
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LKHATLONG  is  »  natiye  town,  sitiiated  upon  a  limestone  ridge,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Hart  and  Yaal  riyen.  It  lies  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Eununan* 
and  is  fifty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Yaal  with  the  Orange  river.  The 
town  was  funnded  in  1838,  on  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  H.  HelmoHb,  and  ail  its  in- 
habitants have  renounced  heathenism.  Thej  number  1500  souls,  and  the  Church 
oftntains  252  members.  The  people  belong  to  the  Batlapi  tribe  of  the  Beohuana  nation. 
Their  chief,  Yanks,  is  the  son  of  the  old  Christian  chief,  Motibe,  of  Borigelo,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  his  eldest  son,  and  son's  wife  are  all  members  of  the  Church.  The  little 
settlement  has  greatly  suffered  from  drought  during  the  last  four  years  ;  and  the  small 
fountains  in  their  ridge  of  lulls  hare  failed.  The  people  have  become  very  poor,  and 
tilers  Is  great  fear  that  they  may  all  be  scattered.  The  Mission  has  eight  outstations, 
extending  to  eighty  miles  from  Likhatlong,  which  contain  11,000  people,  smong 
wh»m  sie  161  additional  members.    Missionaiy,  Bev.  W.  Ashton. 

At  Taxtno,  seventy  miles  from  likhatlong,  and  formerly  one  of  its  outstations,  the 
Bev.  J.  Brown  is  resident  Missionary. 

XjOOAgskg  is  a  Mission  Station  commenced  by  the  Rev.  R.  Pricb,  in  1866,  among  a 
portion  of  the  Bakuena  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  under  the  chief  Sechele.  It  seems  to  be 
situated  about  270  miles  north-east  of  the  Euruman,  and  not  far  from  Chonuane 
and  Kolobeng,  stations  once  instructed  by  Dr.^LiYiNQSTONE.  [Ch&onicub.  Decembec 
1866.] 

1.— DISTEESS  AT  UKHATLONa    BEV.  W.  ASHTON.    N0YEMBEE4, 

1868. 


*'  I  am  sony  to  be  obliged  again 
to  imte  of  drought,  and  conse*- 
qoently  of  want  among  the  people, 
and  of  small  congregatLons,  excepting 
on  tiie  fint  Sabbaiii  in  the  month, 
-when  tiiey  eome  in  from  the  outposts. 

*'  Every  year  since  1864  has  become 
more  dry,  the  spring  rains  failing  en- 
tirely, and  the  Matter  rain'  being 
Tsry  little  oomparsd  to  the  wants  of 
the  oonutry.  We  have  a  few  small 
fountains,  but  the  station  of  Likhat- 
long' 18  built  on  a  limestone  ridge, 
haifing  no  arable  laud,  or  very  Httle ; 
Imt  even  for  this  ^be  fountains  akme 
axe  too  weak.  The  picking  or  sowing 
grounds  of  the  i)eople  are  miles  away 
from  the  station  in  diflferent  directions 
a  day's  journey  up  the  Hart 


zirer,  others  are  more ;  and  some  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  Kuruman ; 
so  that  even  in  the  best  of  seasons  a 
good  many  of  the  people  are  absent 
from  the  station  a  great  part  of  the 
year;  but  when  they  are  blessed  with 
a  good  harvest,  they  bring  most  of  the 
grain  home,  and  then  even  in  summer 
— ^there  ^being  food  on  the  place — a 
large  population  remains,  with  their 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  has 
been  only  one  such  season  since  I  re- 
moyed  here  from  Kuruman,  and  every 
year  having  become  worse  since  1864^ 
our  own  case,  and  that  of  the  people,  is 
now  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Cattle 
can  no  longer  live  here,  and  the  last 
flock  of  sheep  and  goats  will  very  soon 
haye  disappeared  from  the  place.** 
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2.— EFFECT  ON  PUBLIC  SEEVICES.    THE  SAME. 

Though  the  population  of  the  town  and  district  is  considerable,  and  the 
professing  Christians  are  numerous,  this  scattering  of  the  people  in  search 
of  food  has  greatly  injured  the  congregation.  The  drought  has  now 
lasted  long,  and  maj,  perhaps,  prove  a  prelude  to  that  change  in  the 
fountain  which  has  broken  up  many  a  Mission  station  in  South  Africa, 
and  driven  the  people  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances  in 
our  own  history  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  Obiqua  nation  trom  this  cause. 


"  Of  course  this  state  of  things  ia  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  success  of  our 
work.  I  have  no  week-day  service 
now,  except  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
when  a  few  have  come  home  from  the 
gardens  and  outposts.  I  say  gardens, 
but  alas !  if  we  do  not  get  rain  very 
soon,  their  labour  of  chopping  the 
ground  and  sowing  will  again  be  in 
vain.  Our  school  is  all  but  deserted, 
the  children  not  having  food  on  the 
station.  At  the  outposts  along  the 
Yaal  river,  they  may  yet  get  a  little 
milk,  and  then  outside,  in  the  softer 
soil  than  we  have  here,  they  can  dig 
up  bulbs  and  roots,  which  help  them 
to  live. 

"  We  pray  earnestly  for  rain,  which 
doubtless  for  some  wise  end  is  with- 
held, and  what  the  effect  will  ulti- 
mately be  I  do  not  know.  The  hea- 
then must  be  at  their  wits'  end,  if  it  is 
as  dry  among  them  as  it  is  here,  and 
the  rainmakers  will  soon  have  to  hide 
their  heads. 


<<  At  my  last  visit  to  the  outstations 
in  August,  five  young  persons  were 
admitted  into  the  Churchat  Magageng, 
not  by  baptism,  as  they  are  all  chil- 
dren of  believers,  and  had  been  bap- 
tized in  infancy.  As  Mr.  Brown  had 
been  away  some  time  in  the  colony,  I 
went  as  &r  as  Taung,  but  there  were 
very-  few  people  at  home,  it  being 
as  dry  there  as  at  Likhatlong,  and 
the  gardens  also  being  &r  from  the 
town. 

'<At  Likhatlong  six  persons  have 
been  admitted  during  the  year,  most 
of  whom  are  also  the  children  of  be- 
lievers, which  is  one  pleasing  sign  of 
success  of  our  labours. 

"During  the  winter  we  had  up- 
wards of  100  children  in  the  school. 
During  the  spring  they  have  gradaally 
diminished,  till  now  there  are  scarcely 
twenty.  Of  the  large  writing  class 
which  I  had  in  the  winter,  only  two 
have  remained  on  the  station." 


3.— PBOGBESS  AT  LOGAGENG.    EEV,  B.  PBIOE.    DECEMBEB  13. 

1868. 

The  last  Beport  described  a  remarkable  gathering  among  the  people 
at  Logageng  to  pray  for  rain ;  the  immediate  answer  given  in  refreshing; 
showers ;  and  their  public  offerings  of  gratitude  to  Gh>d  for  the  fietvoan 
he  had  bestowed.  Mr.  Price  now  shows  that  this  spirit  continues^  and 
has  given  him  good  congregations  throughout  the  year. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  station  at  report  progress  such  as  we  could 
LoOAOBsro,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to     hardly  have  anticipated.     The  con- 
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gregations  still  continue  large.  The 
place  of  worship,  which  was  built  last 
year  by  Sechele  and  his  people,  has,  as 
we  had  anticipated,  proved  altogether 
too  small.  The  church  is  invariably 
crowded  on  Sabbath  mornings,  and 
there  are  still  many,  sometimes  large 
numbers,  outside  at  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  very  last  Sabbath 
morning  before  leaving  my  station, 
those  that  were  outside  would  have 


filled,    if  not   more  than  filled,  the 
church. 

"  The  Bakwena  and  the  Befogee 
tribes  under  them  are  as  earnest  as 
ever  in  their  desire  to  learn  to  read. 
Last  year  I  reported  having  sold  a 
goodly  number  of  books,  but  this  year 
has  exceeded  the  last;  so  that  now 
I  have  to  pay  Mr.  Moffat  the  sum  of 
£4lO  for  books  I  have  sold  at  Logageng, 
in  a  littie  more  than  two  years.'* 


4.— FORMATION  OF  A  CHUECH.    THE  SAME. 

lill  the  present  year  Mr.  Price  has  had  no  Church,  and  has  rather  had 
to  combat  a  great  many  false  notions  respecting  Church  ordinances  by 
men  who  had  preceded  him.  Now  there  are  nineteen  members  and 
thirty  inquirers. 


"  I  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last 
year  that  it  was  then  my  intention  to 
receive  a  few  into  Church  fellowship. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  March  of  this 
year  we  received  two  from  a  town 
distant  about  forty  miles  from  Loga- 
geng,  and  imder  the  charge  of  our 
Native  teacher  Sebobi.  One  of  these 
was  Sebobi's  own  son,  and  the  other 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  eyedght  by  small-pox, 
and  was  in  consequence  forsaken  by 
her  husband,  and  is  still  cruelly  treated 
by  her  mother,  but  finds  shelter  with 
Sebobi,  in  whose  village  she  spends 
most  of  her  time.  She  is  an  intelligent 
and  altogether  interesting  character. 
'  God,  she  said,  took  away  the  light  of 
my  body,  but  gave  light  to  my  souL' 

"On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May  we 
received  into  the  Church  six  candi- 
dates belonging  to  Logageng.  Alto- 
gether, including  a  few  members  for- 
merly of  Mr.  Hughes's  Church  at 
Qxiqxuk  Town,  but  now  residing  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Moseelele,  and 
a  few  more  from  Sebobi's  station  at  the 
Bangwaketse,  we  have  nineteen  com- 
municants at  Logageng. 


"On  the  first  Sabbath  in  October 
all  these  came  together  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  our  station,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  that  ordinance  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  new  church — ^it  having 
been  administered  at  my  house  until 
that  time,  the  church  being  too  far 
for  Mrs.  Price  to  reach.  The  ordinance 
of  baptism,  as  at  other  places,  is  admi- 
nistered in  the  church  during  morning 
service.  • 

"  There  are  at  present  thirty  in  the 
inquirers'  class,  a  good  many  of  whom 
have  been  there  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  and  some  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  This  may  seem  a  long  time 
to  keep  them ;  but  possessed  as  many 
of  them  are  of  very  extreme  views  of 
the  efficacy  of  Church  ordinances, 
they  can  hardly  have  too  long  a  pro- 
bation. I  scarcely  need  say  that  such 
erroneous  ideas  are  the  result  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Hanoverian  brethren. 
Sechele  still  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion, clinging  with  one  hand  to  Chris- 
tianity and  with  the  other  to  the  world, 
with  many  of  its  evil  and  vain  prac- 
tices," 
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5.--YABIBIIES  AliQNQ  THE  PEOPLE.    THE  SAME. 

"  With  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  some  oxen,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
completed  a  substantial  dwelling  house,  entirely  free  of  expense  to  the  Society. 
I  mentioned  that  the  church  was  too  small.  It  happened  last  winter  that  the 
King's  eldest  son  went  on  an  elephant  hunt,  taking  with  him  not  less  than  two 
to  three  hundred  of  the  young  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  regular 
attendance  at  church.  Nevertheless,  their  absence  for  about  three  months 
made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  attendance ; — ^their  places  being  fiUed  by  the 
female  portion  of  the  population,  the  church  was  well  filled  all  the  time.  On 
their  setum  they  took  their  places,  and  the  women  of  course  had  to  give 
way. 

**Tou  will  remember  that  I  mentioned  a  number  of  Befugee  tribes  Hying  un«^er 
Sechele.  These,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  al  ode, 
while  the  Bakwena  proper  live  on  the  hill.  I  have  partly  made  airangemeata 
for  the  buUduig  of  another  church  near  my  house,  specially  for  these  tribes. 
I  have  little  doubt  as  to  getting  their  fullest  co-operation,  especially  as 
many  of  them  are  people  of  respectability,  and  doubtless  the  spirit  of  emulation 
will  not  be  wanting  amongst  them ;  and  the  thought  of  having  a  church  of  their 
own— ^and  may  I  not  add,  a  missionary  of  their  own  some  day  ?) — ^will  not  be 
an  unpleasant  one  to  them.  Of  course  I  intend  it  to  be  entirely  free  of  expense 
to  the  Society." 


6.— PEOPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  MISSION.    THE  SAME. 


'*  I  have  mentioned  two  tdbes  living 
near  Logageng,  viz.,  the  Bakatla  of 
Mbseelfile,  with  whom  Mr.  Edwards, 
now  of  Port  Elizabeth,  was  once  sta- 
tioned, and  the  Bangwaketse.  The 
former  live  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Logageng,  and  the 
latter  fifteen  miles  from  them  again, 
and  both  are  situate  in  the  main  road 
from  Logageng  to  Kuruman.  This 
side  of  Bangwaketse  again,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles  therefrom, 
and  about  180  from  Kuruman,  we  get 
Masibi's  town,  recently  laid,  in  which 
are  a  good  many  people  belonging  to 
churehes  in  this  neighbourhood,  who, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  tins  place  [Kara- 
man],  were  lecommended  to  consider 
thenselves  as  belonging  to  tiie  Church 
at  Logageng,  as  the  distanee  tSiitiier 
was  far  less  than  to  Eurnman. 

"Both  amongst  the  Bakatla   and 
Bangwaketse  there  are  members  of  the 


Church  at  Logageng,  and  also  in- 
quirers; but,  owing  to  the  distance 
between  them  and  my  station,  they 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing on  tiw  means  of  grace. 

"I  have  entered  into  these  par- 
ticulars  in  order  to  show  you  the  da- 
sirablenesB  of  our  Society  IdUy 
occupying  that  part  of  the  BeGhwana 
field,  where  at  least  four  men  oould 
have  four  distinct  spheres  of  labour,  hm 
within  an  African  day's  journey  of 
each  other,  and  have  fttr  more  peopla 
directly  under  their  influence  than 
could  be  had  in  any  otilier  part  of  tiia 
Bechwana  field  of  the  same  extent.  I 
am  glad  we  have  to  discuss  such  mat- 
ters at  ourcommittae,  and  I  trust  that 
the  brethren  will  unite  in  lecommend- 
ing  that  at  any  rate  the  two  statuma 
at  Bakatla  and  Bangwaketse,  inehid^ 
iag  Masibi's  town,  ahonldbe  oooapisd 
forthwith,  if  practicable." 
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ni.— Sont^  |nlbia.    I^ellarji  gtission* 


BELLABT  18  a  large  town  in  the  centre  of  India,  and  beyond  the  north  end  of  the 
proYince  of  Mysore.  It  is  strictly  the  capital  town  of  the  ceded  Districts.  The 
district  of  Bellary  is  spread  over  13,056  square  miles,  and  is  well  peopled. 
It  is  a  dry,  undulating  country,  containing  many  lofty  hills  and  masses  of  rock :  it 
13  in  fieict  one  of  the  driest  provinces  of  India,  and  at  certain  seasons  is  very  hot  The 
population  are  chiefly  Hindus,  and  number  1,229,000  persons,  of  whom  Bellary  town 
eontiins  ^,000.  The  Mission  was  founded  in  1810  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hands,  and  has  been 
Bteadftstfy  maintained  till  now.  The  present  missionaries  are  the  Key.  Messrs. 
GoEss,  Hawker,  and  Lbwis.  Kative  evangelists  and  preachers,  six ;  Church  mem- 
bers, 57. 

1.— WOBK  IN  THE  OOUNTBY  TOWNS.    BEV.  E.  LEWIS.    OCTOBER 

27,  1868. 

**  With  xegard  to  our  work.  At  the  past.  We  had  nothing  like  a  school 
beginning  of  the  present  year  we  ar-  or  outstation,  and  no  systematic  visit- 
ranged  our  distinct  spheres  of  work  ;  ing  there.  You  are  aware  that  there 
and  the  part  which  flsU  to  me  was  the  are  many  very  large  and  important 
work  in  the  eastern  district  of  tixe  towns,  besides  numerous  considerable 
Bellary  Zillah,  and  in  the  Zowl  villages  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  dis- 
in  Bellary.     To  the  east  of  trict.    Some  of  them  I  have  visited. 


Bellary,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  and  others  I  am  about  now  to  visit ; 

Tiltages  quite  near  the  town,  the  chief  so  that  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  two 

language   spoken   by  the  people    is  or  three  months,  to  give  you  a  full  ac- 

TnMQtU ;  and  on  this  account  nothing  count  of  these  towns,  and  of  my  visits 

has  been  done  there  for  several  years  to  them.'* 

2.— PBEAGHINa  IN  BELLA&Y  AND  THE  NEIGHBOUBKOOD. 

THE  SAME. 

Our  young  brother,  Mr.  Lewis,  has  displayed  unusual  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  languages  of  Tndia,  and  has  already  passed  distingaiBhed 
examinations  in  two  of  them.  It  ia  natural,  thecrefbre,  that  his  colleagues 
and  himself  should  desire  that  his  special  work  should  lie  in  the  department 
of  Temacixlar  preaching.  The  Directors  have  observed  with  great 
satis&ction  the  readiness  and  pleasure  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  this  usefnl  sphere  of  labouTf  and  trust  that  he  may  enjoy  in  it  many 
tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing* 

**  During  the  year,  up  to  this  time,  a  turn  in  the  Canarese,  preaching  in 

I  have,  in  addition  to  reading  with  my  our  chapel  in  Bruce  Pettah,  and  re- 

moonshi  and  attending  the  Wardlaw  gularly   conducted    services   in   our 

Institution  one  hour  every  day,  taken  chapel  in  the  Kowl  Bazaar  once  on 
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the  Sunday  and  once  in  the  week,  and 
preached  in  the  streets  in  the  Bazaar. 
These  services  are,  for  the  most  part, 
conducted  in  Telugu ;  although,  from 
the  great  number  of  Mussulmans 
living  in  the  Kowl  Bazaar,  a  good 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  is  very  desir- 
able, and,  did  I  know  Hindustani,  I 
should  fibid  it  of  immense  service. 
Then  I  and  the  catechists  between  us 
have  visited  eight  Tillages  which  are 
near  to  Bellary — ^five  once  a  week,  and 
three  once  a  fortnight.  Four  of  these 
villages  are  Telugu,  and  four  Cana- 


rese.  In  aU  these  viUagfes  there  are 
many  people  who  attend  the  preaching 
without  fail,  and  who  have  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  leading 
truths  of  Christianity ;  but  no  prac- 
tical step  has,  as  yet,  been  taken  by 
any  of  them  to  join  us.  I  have  fomid 
it  very  interesting  to  get  amongst  the 
people  as  I  have  found  them  in  thdr 
own  villages,  and  have  learnt  much 
of  their  language  and  customs,  and 
their  mode  of  looking  at  things  gener- 
ally, that  I  could  not  have  got  in  any 
other  way." 


3.— PEOGRESS  IN  THE  NATIVE  CHUECH.    THE  SAME, 

While  working  earnestly  among  the  heathen,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
reyival  of  spiritual  feeling  among  the  Native  converts.  IThe  Chuich  in 
Bellary  has  been  long  established ;  it  has  many  Native  agents ;  7et  it 
has  not  grown  large.  May  its  members  pray  earnestly  for  fruit  of  the 
labours  which  have  been  so  long  carried  on. 


"The  attendance  at  our  Sunday 
services  in  the  Kowl  Bazaar  Chapel 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  year. 
The  members  of  the  Church  seem 
much  more  alive  and  earnest  in  seek- 
ing to  improve  themselves,  and  to 
bring  others  with  them  to  hear  the 
word.  In  the  month  of  May  a  yoimg 
man,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Boman  Catholic,  expressed  a  yery 
strong  desire  to  join  us ;  and  after  iu- 
struoting  him  for  awhile,  and  being 
convinced  of  his  sincerity,  we  received 
him  upon  his  making  a  public  renun- 
ciation of  his  faith  in  Boman  Catholic- 
ism. I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
re-baptize  him.  Another  young  man, 
called  Numiappa,  a  Telugu  man,  and 
a  writer  in  a  large  shop  in  Bellary, 
had  for  some  time  attended  our  weekly 


services,  and  shown  a  yery  teachable 
and  anxious  spirit,  and  having  gained 
a  clear  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth, 
in  the  month  of  August  he  desred 
me  to  baptize  him,  which  I  did;  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  up  to  this 
time,  he  has  given  me  great  satisfiic- 
tion.  He  has  since  been  married.  His 
parents  and  relations  are  still  heathen. 
Last  month  a  very  old  man — the  feither 
of  Lazarus,  one  of  our  oldest  cate- 
chists, and  who  has  for  many  years 
professed  the  Boman  Catholic  religion 
— joined  us. 

''  We  are  not  without  many  other 
signs  that  Gk>d  is  blessing  "Hla  word 
amongst  us;  and  one  very  hopefal 
sign  is,  that  the  Christian  people  are 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  bring  others 
with  them  to  Christ" 


4.— IMPEOVBMENT  OF  THE  OOUNTEY,  &o.    THE  SAMR 

"  The  condition  of  the  people  in  regard  to  this  world's  goods  is  yery  much 
better  than  I  haye  seen  it  before*    We  haye  had  a  good  season  of  rain.    The 
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crope  promiae  to  be  abundant ;  provisions  are  mubh  cheaper,  and  the  people 
are  altogether  more  cheerful.  Just  now  Bellary  itself  is  looking  quite  fresh, 
and  grass  is  plentiful,  which  for  several  years,  it  appears,  has  been  very  unusual 
here. 

"  We  have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from  time  to  time  from  home  that 
the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  increasing,  and 
hope  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  that  the  increased  interest 
has  manifested  itself  in  a  good  substantial  increase  in  the  income  of  our 
Society.  It  appears  to  me  continually  in  many  ways  that  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  different  Mission  stations, 
will  in  the  end  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  stations  themselves. 

'*Tou  may  be  assured  that  we  are  always  thoroughly  interested  in  all  the 
movements  of  our  Society,  and  shall  be  pleased,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
to  help  on  any  measure  that  you  and  the  Directors  may  set  on  foot  for  its 
prosperity.  And  it  is  no  little  cause  of  satisfSaction  to  us  to  know  that  we 
always  have  your  sympathy  with  us  in  our  work.'' 


lY.—'Sjsiks  flf  %  Pont|  anb  dB^arfs. 


1.  QiFTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY. — ^The  Directors  are  happy  to  inform  their  con- 
stituents that,  by  the  Australian  Mail,  which  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
they  received  a  most  cordial  letter  from  the  Society's  generous  friend,  Heket 
Hopkhts,  Esq.,  of  Hobart  Town,  enclosing  a  draft  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Society's  funds.  A  few  days  previously  BjBzmY  Shaelaio), 
Esq.,  of  Fareham,  an  annual  subscriber  to  the  Society,  forwarded  the  sum  of 
£dOO,  as  a  special  donation  to  its  Treasury. 

2.  Death  of  Mrs.  Coles,  of  Bellaby.— With  deep  regret  we  record  the 
removal  of  another  devoted  labourer,  who  for  seventeen  years  has  aided  the 
work  of  female  education  in  India,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Coles,  of 
Bellary. 

The  first  intimation  of  Mrs.  Coles's  illness  was  received  in  January.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month  intelligence  arrived  that  her  suffeiings  had 
assumed  a  peculiarly  distressing  form,  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  speech. 
Arrangements,  in  which  the  Directors  entirely  concuired,  were  being  made  for 
her  taking  a  voyage  to  sea ;  when,  on  the  20th  of  January  she  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  calmly  fell  asleep  on  the  following  day.  Long  and  lovingly 
will  Mrs.  Coles  be  remembered,  especially  by  the  Native  Christians,  to  whom 
she  was  a  helper,  adviser  and  comforter.  Having  a  warm  sympathy  with  them, 
and  fall  ability  to  communicate  with  them  in  their  own  vernacular,  her  ears 
axxd  heart  were  ever  open  to  their  appeals.  On  not  a  few  also  of  the  GKrls  in 
the  Hindoo  School,  which  she  superintended,  in  the  native  Town,  as  well  as 
on  the  mothers  of  some  of  them,  did  she  exert  a  salutary  influence  ;  and,  in 
their  lives  and  characters,  she  *'  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
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3.  Dbath  09  THB  Bxw.  J.  N.  Levi; 

Another  of  <rar  |Niatrre  oardained 
biFethien  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bev. 
J.  N.Leyi,  of  Buxton,  Demerara,  has 
reoentLy  heen  called  to  his  rest.  I)3rs- 
entery,  of  which,  Mr.  Leii  died  on 
the  7th  January,  has  recently  been 
very  prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  colony. 
Of  his  last  illness,  whidi  was  yery 
brief,  particulars  have  not  reached  us. 
Although  our  brother  has  not  been 
for  many  years  associated  wiih  the 


Sociely  in  i3ie  capacity  of  Nathre  pas- 
tor, he  had  won  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  English  missionazies 
and  of  the  Native  Church  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  by  whom  his  loss  will 
be  greatly  fslt.  Mr.  Levi  received  a 
portion  of  his  education  in  England, 
at  the  Society's  expense,  under  the 
Eev.  R.  0.  Pritchett,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare. 


4.  Death  of  Mbs.  Alloway,  of  Jamaica. — 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  the 
West  India  Mail  has  brought  intelli- 
gence of  another  loss  to  the  Society,  in 
the  removal  of  Mrs.  Allowat,  the 
devoted  wife  and  ssealous  associate  in 
missionary  labour,  for  more  than 
thirty-four  years,  of  the  Bev.  William 
Allowat,  of  Bidgmount,  Jamaica. 
It  was  not  until  the  dose  of  last  year 

'"'  6.— TnmBVBLLY.  Obdained  Native  Ministers. — ^The  Church  MissionAiy 
Society  has  made  great  efforts  in  India  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  Native 
Ministry.  Year  after  year  suitable  candidates  have  been  presented  to  the 
Bishops,  both  in  North  and  South  India,  for  ordination.  The  following  state- 
ment from  the  Bicdiop  of  Madras  (Nov.  14,  1868)  has  been  recently  circulated 
on  the  suljject : — 


that  our  departed  friend  was  com- 
pelled, through  weakness^  to  relin- 
quish the  active  Christian  duties  in 
which  she  took  so  much  delight.  She 
died  on  the  17th  Pebruary,  with  the 
words  on  her  lips :  '*  Into  thine  hands- 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit :  thou  hast 
redeemed  me,  0  Lord  God  of  truth." 


'*  With  the  desire  of  doing  what  lies 
in  my  power  to  raiee  the  Native  clergy 
to  highor  and  higher  re8pansibilitiee> 
I  have  appointed  towt  of  them  to  be 
Bishop's  Native  chaplains,  viz.,  Bev. 
W.  T.  Satthianadhan  (C.  M.  S.),  Ma- 
dras; Bev.  J.  Cornelius  (C.  M.  S.)» 
North  Tianerelly ;  Bev.  Daniel  Sanmel 
(a  P.  G.),  South  Tinnevelly;  Bev.  O. 
Miatthan  (C.  M.  S.),  Travancore.  In 
due  time  I  hope  to  appoint  two  more, 
one  in  Tai^jore  and  one  in  the  Telugu 
Church.  The  work  for  them  to  do 
win  be  translating  anything  that  I 
may  require,  inqiiiiing  into  and  re- 
porting upon  matters  arising  in  their 
neighbouzhoods,  and  attmiding  me  at 
ordinations  and  oonfirmatione.    It  has 


pleased  Gx)d  to  stop  me  in  my  visita- 
tion by  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague. 
Through  His  great  mercy  I  have  reco- 
vered strength,  and  I  am  hoping,  after 
another  fortnight,  to  proceed  soufh- 
ward.  Having  thus  lost  the  month  of 
November  tor  visitation,  I  must  give 
up  several  things  which  I  had  intended 
to  do.  Mr.  Baker's  interesting  work 
in  the  Hills  and  Jungle  of  Travanoore 
I  am  afraid  I  must  pass  by,  and  many 
otiber  places  I  had  hoped  to  see,  and 
to  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  mis- 
sionariee.  But  the  Lord  is  canying  on 
Hi«  own  work ;  and  I  delight  to  think 
that,  whether  I  see  this  'ph/ae  or  that. 
He  will  fblfil  His  gracious  purposes 
towards  the  Natives  of  South  Bidia. 
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When  He  pleases,  He  can  edify  His 
ChardL  and  its  ministers  without  the 
intervention  of  any  human  instru- 
ments* 

"All  tilie  candidates  together,  for 
TiunsTelly  and  Trayanoore^  numbw 
no  leas  thaa  thirty-filye»  of  whom 
fonrteen  are  for  Priests'  orders,  and 
twenty-one  for  Deacons'.  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  lor  us  already 
in  Southern  India»  whereof  we   axe 


glad ;  but  if  it  be  His  good  pleasure 
that  twenty-one  well-tried  and  ap- 
proved BorTants  of  Christ  be  added  to 
the  number  of  ordained  miniBtenr  in 
the  Natiye  Qhuroh  of  this  diocese, 
what  a  matter  of  thankfiilness  and 
praise  will  it  be !  What  a  tokeu  of 
His  fiiYour!  What  a  proof  of  His 
blessing  on  the  prayers  and  efforts  of 
Christians  in  England  to  plant  the> 
heavenly  vine  in  India ! " 


6.— Ahbaioan  ll£iS3iO]f  s  is  Tubkbt. — ^The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  effects  produced  in  the  Turkish  Empire  by  the  labours  of  the  American 
Board: — 


*'  At  the  present  moment  the  Ameri- 
can ICsaioQ  of  the  Amebioan  Boabd, 
which  may  in  a  measure  stiLl  be  re- 
garded as  the  superintending  body  of 
the  Armeno-Protestant  community,, 
has  under  its  charge  four  theological 
seminaries,  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  secular  education  are  in- 
cluded ;  one  high  school  for  boys,  not 
theological,  and  four  high  schools  for 
girls.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fiye  common  schools.  These 
establishments  number  about  seyon 
thousand  pupils,  as  many  as  the  space 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission  will  per- 
niit  The  number  of  churches  is  fifty- 
five,  besides  which  seyenty-fiye  minor 
places  of  worship  have  been  estab- 
lished in  places  where  the  Protestant 
communities  are  small.  The  ayerage 
total  of  the  congregations  is  estimated 
at  about  nine  thousand.  The  annual 
Bab  of  Bibles  and  religious  books 
amomit  to  fifty  thousand;  none  are 
<listributed  gratuitously*  No  hin- 
dnnoe  is  offered  to  these  proceedings. 
Ihe  ancient  enmity  between  P^tes- 
tantism  andthe  old  Armenian  Churches 
is  fkst  declining.  The  Armenians 
thomselyes  haye  giyen  up  many  of 
their  old  prejudices,  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  direct  friendship  and  sympa- 
thy exuts  between  the  two  sections 
of  Christianity.  In  the  capital  itself 
the  moyement  makes  but  small  pro- 


gress ;  but  the  printing  of  Protestant 
books  and  tracts,  and  parts  of  tho 
Bible,  is  carried  on  with  much  actiyity ,, 
and  greatly  promotes  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  elsewhere.  The  Arme- 
nian community  has  hitherto  beeu 
subjected  to  few  or  none  of  those  inter- 
ruptions to  their  internal  tranquillity 
so  common  in  the  other  Christian  sects 
in  the  East.  The  first  chief  and  repre- 
sentatiye  at  the  Porte*  Stephen  Effendi^ 
who  was  appoiuted  under  the  yizierial 
letter,  and  continued  under  the  firman, 
died  last  year  of  cholera;  he  was 
a  man  of  negatiye  character,  easily 
swayed  by  the  last  person  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  without  tha 
energy  necessary  to  giye  due  impulaa 
to  the  moyement  in  the  capital :  his 
successor,  Qazerous  Effendi,  is  a  man 
of  much  more  decided  character,  and 
the  chances  of  Protestant  progress  at 
Constantinople  are  undoubtedly  im- 
proyed  by  his  appointment.  Still,  the 
most  congenial  ground  is  to  be  found 
in  the  North-west  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
original  birth-place  of  the  Axmenian 
religion. 

*'  LoL  Europeau Turkey  Protestantism 
is  making  progress  among  the  Bulga- 
rians. A  Protestant  newspaper  in 
Bulgarian  is  published  in  Constanti- 
nople as  well  as  one  in  Armenian,  and 
a  third  in  Armeno-Turkish." 
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7.  Haitkow  Mission,  China.  — 
''The  history  of  those  who  are  ad- 
zoitted  to  Church-fellowship  varies 
very  much  here,  as  it  does  at  home. 
Some  are  led  instrumentally  by  the 
Word  preached  either  in  the  streets  or 
chapels ;  others  by  the  exhortation  of 
converts ;  others  by  affliction.  But  I 
have  now  in  my  mind  an  old  man, 
over  eighty,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Church  a  few  months  ago.  I  cannot 
forget  the  |  great  pleasure  he  gave  us 
when  examined  as  a  candidate.  He 
first  heard  the  truth  five  or  six  months 
ago,  but  it  then  made  no  impression  on 
him.  He  seems  to  have  continued  in 
this  state  until  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  he  appeared  one  afternoon 


in  the  city  chapel  in  Hankow.    He 
had  little  rest  that  night.    Next  day 
he  was  early  at  the  chapel,  and  lis- 
tened earnestly  to  the  Word  preached. 
This  continued  for  several  days,  and 
then  he  began  to  attend  regularly  our 
Sunday  services,  and  ultimately  was 
baptized.    The  last  thing  I  heard  of 
him  was    that  he  was  feeling  very 
anxious  that  the  few  remaining  years 
of  his  life  should  be  spent  in  Christ^s 
service,  and  [that  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  other  ChristiBn 
books,  in  order  that  he  might  exhort 
all  his  friends  and  relatives  to  become 
Christians." — Bev,    T.    Brywn^    Wh 
Chang. 


8.  Spbing  Hill  College,  Birmingham. — ^An  Auxiliary  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  recently  been  formed  in  connection  with  this  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  and  exciting  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Society,  as  weU  as  adding  to  its  funds. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  last  December,  when  the  Bev.  E.  StorroT 
gave  an  outline  of  the  society's  work,  and  specially  aUuded  to  its  Indian 
Missions.  The  auxiliary  was  subsequently  organized,  every  student  of  tiie 
college  becoming  a  member,  and  it  was  resolved  that  information  should  be 
given  at  every  quarterly  meeting  by  means  of  lectures  or  addresses  from  mis- 
sionaries, papers  on  Mission  fields  and  work,  and  letters  from  former  students 
now  engaged  in  the  work  abroad.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday* 
Jan.  27th,  the  Bev.  J.  Callaway,  of  Birmingham,  presiding.  The  Bev.  W, 
Muirhead,  of  Shanghai,  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  China,  in  its 
geographical,  historical,  social  and  religious  aspects.  The  Bevs.  Profl  Barker, 
M.  McFie,  F.B.G.S.,  and  Q,  C.  Empson  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

9.  Westebn  Polynesia.     Oaiqin     ger  to  Samoa ;  and,  in  response  to  his 


OF   THE     mission    TO    THE    TOKELAU 

Group.  About  twelve  years  ago, 
seven  or  eight  men  left  their  home  on 
Fakaofo  in  search  of  Olosega.  Some 
of  these  subsequently  found  their  way 
to  Samoa;  among  them,  Timdeo  and 
Faiva,  The  latter  having  embraiced 
the  Gospel,  proceeded  to  Atahit,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  becoming  Chris- 
tianized, deputed  him  as  their  messen- 


appeals,  the  first  teachers  were  caxiied 
by  the  missionary  ship  to  the  Tokelau 
Group.  On  the  visit  of  the  Bev.  A. 
W.  Murray  to  Atahu  in  August  last, 
twenty-seven  individuals  were  selected 
and  formed  into  a  Church,  under  the 
teachers  Fataiki  and  Sione,  the  first 
natives  of  Savage  Island  who  hays 
gone  forth  as  Evangelists  to  other 
lands. 
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v.— Jist  of  %tMtB  smfable  for  '^ms 

TO  BE  SENT  TO 

SOUTH  AFEIOAN   STATIONS    AND   MADAGASCAR 


FOE  SOUTH  AFSIOA. 

1.  TTiTDEROLOTHiNO  foT  Women  and  little]  Oirls,  of  calioo,  bleached  and 

unbleaohed. 

2.  Pei27t  Dbessbs  and  skirts  with  jackets,  for  Women. 

3.  Feooks  of  print,  muslin  and  stuff,  for  little  Girls. 

4.  Baby-xjkek,  plain,  not  too  long. 

o.  Shirts  of  calico  or  other  stout  material,  and  blouses,  for  Boys. 

6.  Suits  in  grass-doth,  holland  or  coloured  linen,  strong,  and  trimmed 

with  braid,  for  little  Boys. 

7.  Flannel  anb  Woollen  GK)ods,  for  the  aged  and  sickly : — ^a  few. 

8.  Needles,    pins,    knitting    and    crochet-needles,    thimbles,    scissors, 

cottons,  &c    Copy-books,  steel-pens,  and  holders,  pencils— lead 
and  slate,  paper,  slates,  penknives,  &c. 

9.  Fancy  Abticles  may  be  sent  to  Missionary  Stations  which  are  in  or 

near  towns  where  Europeans  reside. 

FOB    MADAaASGAB. 

FOR  NATIVE   USE. 

1.  Shirts,  for  Men  and  Boys,  of  coloured  flannel,  white  calico,  regatta, 

of  good  quality. 

2.  Dresses  for  Women,  made  as  a  Lady's  dressing-gown  would  be; 

skirts  and  jackets,  of  good  washing  print,  small  pretty  patterns ; 
pink,  light  lilac,  dbo.,  in  colour,  not  buff. 

3.  Fbocks  for  Girls,  material  as  above,  made  lon^,  high^  and  with  long 

sleeves. 


4.  Clothing  suitable  for  the  summer  wear  of  EnglUh  children,  of  good 

washing  material. 
^*  Good  and  strong  materials  not  made  up ; — sprint,  calico,  flannel,  fta, 

embroidery,  fancy  braids,  embroidery  collars,  canvas,  wools,  and 

patterns. 
^.  Articles  in  No.  8  in  South  African  list 
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VI.— Jnaikraarj  Serbicts  in  glag,  1869. 


The  Direeton  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Trifinds  of  the  Sooietj  that 
they  haye  made  the  foUowing  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary : — 

MONDAY.  May  10th. 

1.  Morning.— Vrayeb.  MEETING  AT  the  Mission  House.  Blomfield  Stbbst. 
specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the 
Anniversary,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

2.   Afternoon, — ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  DlBECTORS  AND  DSLEOATESy  AT  ThBEK 

o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12th. 

1.  Morning, — SURREY    Ohapel. — Sermon    by    the    Eev.    J.   GUINNESS 

EOGEBS,  B.A.,  of  Clapham. 

Service  to  commence  at  Tudf-paet  Ten  o^do  ck, 

2.  Evening, — ^Westminster  Chapel. — Sermon  to  Young  Mhv  and  others^ 

by  the  Eev.  JOSEPH  PAEKEB,  D.D.,  of  Manchester. 

Service  to  commence  ai  Seven  o^dock^ 


THUESDAY,  may  13th. 

1.  Morning, — ^Annual  Meeting — ^Exeter  Hall.     Chair  to  he  taken  at  Ten 

o'docky  by 

CHAELES  EEED,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2.  Evening, — ^Meetings  tor  the  Young  will  be  held  at  the  following  plaoes 

of  Worship— 

3.  Paddington  Ohapel.    (Eev.  Q.  D.  Macgregor's.) 
4*  Oravbn  Ohapel.    (Ee¥.  E.  D.  Wilson's.) 

5.  Trxnity  Ohapel,  Poplar.    (Eev.  Dr.  Smith's.) 

6.  Lower  Clapton  Oongregational  Church.    (Rev.  F.  Soden's.) 

Chair  to  he  taken  ai  Sepen  a^cioek. 


LOED'S  DAY,  MAY  16th. ' 

SEEMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  varioias  dbapela  in 

London  and  its  vicinity. 
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yn.— Slefe  fear's  Sammtntal  #§rmg  to  MiinAtB 


To  20lh  March,  1869. 


ItOICDOjr  Alll>  XTB  YlCUCITT. 

Barbidm  Chapjd 

Bneka^ham  Chapel,  Fimlioo 

BmgBM  ffill , 

OsTCB  Chapel  ^ 

Croydon :  IVinity   ................^...^ 

George  Street ^ 

EbeBOBPr  ChapeL  Shadirell  

Enfield:  Baker  Street.... ....^............ 

Tattler :  East  End  Cliapel    

Forest  Gate   ^ 

Haaorer  Cbamd,  Peckhaxn  

Havetstodc  Chapel 

AeDuMn  and  uyae  •.«..•*••••>•••..•••••••■««..• 

HoOovay  OoDgr^mtional  Church  

J.  S. .- 

Xartuh  Town  (additional)    .................. 

Kngshnd 

L^ptoutone  

Maribntnigb  CSiapel  ........................... 

IQe  Bnd  rterw  Town  

XOe  End  Baad  Chapel 

Norwood:  Upper  (additional) 

OUGraTelFit  (additional)  

Poultry  Chapel 

Treror  Chapel 

TrinityChapel,  Brixton 

Jh.  Cooper  .,... 

COVXTBT  AXD  ABROAD. 


0 

0 
0 
3 

s 

0 
0 
8 


0 
4 
S 
0 
8 
0 
0 


Alfri8tuu.M«.... ..•••■•.. 

Anmdcl 

AiUey 

AAtonimliaekCTficVi   ...... 

Antauy 


»••••••■ ••« 


Oastle 

Bifli :  Fercy  Chapel 


BSikMBhead :  Oxton  Eoad.. 

Uaeaxd 

Price  Street .. 
Knung^uon:  Edgbaston.. 


Boitoii  Grore  Steeet...M....... 

EouafluuutlL   ................ 

Bndftnd:  OraiHorton  . 


BiC. .„ 

Ikratot :  Pembroke  Chapel 
Boad.... 


BntoB. 


aiMdeton 
Be&adl 


Park 


:  Gharlea  Street... 


ChaHenham:  Highbuiy  

irenotiry   mm*. 

Oidmat:  Qraasbrook  Chapel 

QBiaen  Street  .............. 


(additional) 


jynthiini  


£  «.  d, 

7    1    0 

3  0 

0  12 
SO    0 

7  12 

4  7 

1  15 

6  0 

8  16 

1  14    6 

5  0    0 
13    0 

2  11 

9  12 

5  0 

0  8 
10    6 

8  10 

7  0  10 

8  3    0 

1  10    0 

10  0 

2  0    0 
17  10    8 

6  0  0 
8  1  8 
0  10    0 


0  10    0 

1  1    0 

0  10    0 

2  0  0 
9  1 
6  10 
0  0 
2    0 

2  18    0 

6  10    8 
4    2    0 

1  10 
10    0 

1     1 
1    5 
4  15    6 
15    4 

0 

0 

5 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3  10 
8  15 
8    0 

0  7 

4  15 

7  11 

1  0 

0  2 

2  14    6 

5  0    0 
14  15    0 

1  4    0 


0 
1 
1 
9 


8 
1 
0 
5 
2 
10 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
0 


Dariington ;, 

Deal „ 

Derby:  London  Road 

Derizes   

Dudley :  King  Street  Chapel ] 

Dundee:  Panmuxe  Street  ,„ 

Earl  Stonham   .• 

Eastbeozne....... " 

East  Cowes........ 

Egham ^ 

Epeom:  Church  Street  "]" 

Exeter:  Castio  Street..... 

Faffield  ^ " 

Favenham..... ...'..*,*.','.',*. 

Fordham .*...*"«'"!!!!" 

Frome:  Zion  ChJ^iel  *.'.!'."!!!"!"! 

Glasgow :  North  Hanover  Street  Cbnrdi 

GK>B>ome     m................. 

Greenhitho :  Ingraib  Vale "^"' 

Guemaey :  St.  Saviour's  ',Z[[\ 

St.  Andrew's   ...^ '" 

Ouilden  Morden 

Halifax :  Zion  " 

Booth ! !!!!.".!!"' 

Hanley:  Tabernacle  .-. ][] 

Harleston  "'"* 

Horrold  ..!!'.!!«!!!!*,** 

Hatherlow !.""!!!!*"" 

Henley-<m-Thames " ",[[",', 

Hereford:  Eign Brook  '"',\ 

Hexham 

Hindley \.,^^^ 

Hoddesdon 

Holywell  :       English      Congregationid 

Chnrdi ];,„ 

Honiton '.*,"*"* 

Horsham "„,"    

Hull :  Fish  Street  Chapel  .."....!.."!.".".7'* 
Huntingdonshire  Auxiliary.     Moieties: 

Dean^ , ^ 

Perry  .....,« 

BaBDwey  * ",".]''[ 

St.  Ives 

St.  Neois ; 

Woodhunt „ *'""" 

Hvde  

luewortk  ....«.« [ 

Jamaica:  Four  PBths  for  1868 

Brixton  Hill 

Breadnut  Bottom. 

Jersey:  Victoria  Street  

St.  John's  

Knutsford  


*•••*•••«■«•«•« e«« 


•*♦•• ••«•••••• 


Leeds :  Hoadingley  Hill   ... 

Salem 

Belgrave !""!!*"! 

East  Parade  ............. 

Leicester:  Bond  Street *" 

OftUowtree  Gate .!!!!!!!!!!!!!!]!! 

London  Road 

Oxiicnd  Street   "Z".'" 

Liverpool: '^aterlov Chapel   

Long  Aabton...... 

Lynn  :  A  Servant's  Missionary  Box  "'.'.Z 
Manchester:  Oldham ftoad 

FBrk  Chapel,  Cheetham  Hjf 


£  : 

d 

2  10 

0 

8  5 

0 

4  1 

8 

5  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

7  2 

6 

0  5 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

2  2 

4 

3  2 

6 

5  7 

0 

1  I 

6 

2  9 

0 

0  17 

0 

4  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

0  15 

0 

2  5 

0 

8  16 

6 

0  12 

6 

1  6 

6 

6  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  1  10 

4  0 

0 

2  18 

0 

2  5 

0 

t  5 

0 

3  3  10 

0  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

0  12 

0 

1  U 

9 

0  4 

3 

0  15 

• 

2  11 

6 

1  0 

0 

0  4 

1 

0  17 

6 

2  8 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  10 

0 

1  9 

8 

1  7 

0 

1  0 

4 

2  i 

6 

4  10  11 

2  • 

0 

8  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

4  7 

6 

8  8 

0 

10  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

4  10 

3 

4  IS 

0 
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Harden 1 

Margate :  Union  Greaoent 2 

Zion  Chapel ^.........  3 

Middlesborough  m. 1 

Mirileld :  Hopton  Chapel - 1 

Moreton-in-Marah 1 

Morloy:  Old  Chapel ,.  1 

Newoasfle  (Staff.f...... 3 

Newport  FaRnel  3 

Newport  (lale  of  Wight),  St.  James's  St.  1 

Nottxngham:  Castle  Gate 10 

Friar  Lane 8 

Bt  James's  Street 1 

Alhion  Chapel 1 

Oldham :  Hope  Chapel 4 

Oswestry :  Old  Chapel   4 

Over  Darwcn:   Lower  Chapel:   United 

Communion  ....^ 4 

Penrith    3 

Feterborongh :  Wcstgatc  Church  4 

Fetersfleld 1 

Foole 3 

Portsmouth  :  Highbury  Chapel 1 

Beading:  Castle  Street 10 

Broad  Street S 

Trinity  Chapel 7 

Beigate  ^ 1 

Bepton..... 1 

Sadhm  Walden 3 

Sandon   1 

Sandwidi   1 

Shaftesbury  3 

Sheffield :  Nether  Chapel 13 

Smallbridgc  1 


s.    d. 
I    0 


11 

9 

1 

15 

S 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

10 

10 

S 

16 
14 

0 
18 

5 
14 

0 
10 

0 


8 

5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


14    6 
14    0 


10 
13 
3 
3 
0 
6 


0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
6 


•••■••»•«• 


Bheemess :  Alma  Road 

Soham. 

Stalybiidge 

atansted m... 

Btansfield 

Do.  Rev.  D.  W.  Evans 
Stoke-upon-Trent    ....... 

Stonehouse 

Sutton 

Tavistock 

Tewksbury 

xnazxeQ  ............. 

Theddingworth 

Tiverton 

Toomer 

Tooting  

Tottin^n 

Trowbridge:  Taberaade  .. 

Silver  Street 
Truro:  Bethesda , 


••••••••■•«•• 


■••«•••••«••••»«•«• 


•••«••«•■•••••••••••••••••«••••• 


1 

6 
1 
1 


••••■••••■••*•••••« 


Turvey    

Uxbridge :  Providence  Chapel.... 

Ventnor 

WaUingford ' 

Warminster  

Weldon  , 

WelUngborongh :  Salem  Chapel. 

Whitby   , 

Wiokmun  Market...^. 

Wigan :  Hope  ChapeL 

Windsor „ 

Windiam 

Woobum:  Gore's  End  Chapel..., 
Worthing , 


1  It   0 
1    i 

4  4 
1  5 
I  10 

0  10 
3    2 

1  10 
3  17 

5  0 

lis 

3   6 

i 
7 
0 
0 

ou 

8  it 
1  1 
3    8 

0  15 

6  16 
S  12  10 
i   S  9 

5  6 

1  0 
3  0 
3  0 
0  12 
3    8 

6  0 

0  4  10 

2  2   0 

1  16   6 


0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


VIII.. 


Contriktimis* 


i^om  IZth  February  to  16th  March,  1869. 


To  I3th  February. 


LOKDOK. 
lemMam.   AFrlend... 


S    0    0 


LewMam  Bigh  Boad 66  11  6 

Yoaar  Man's  Auxiliary  ....  117  3 

Maberleif     ChapeL      Young 

!!•&'•  Aoxiltary 1    1  0 

OldOTWelPUAux{lkary..».9i   7  A 
tn.Jokn'§  Wood  Chapel.. ^.n    110 

Surrey  Chtfpel  AwrUiarjf .:»  IS   0  6 


oouxthy. 

AtUm^m -i WOO 

Anmdei.    TMaltj  Chapel  ....    1  U  8 

A$bg.   Mr.  B.  B.  Orittoa    ....    0    ft  0 

Aahbmtnu  AuxUiOfg .» 17    0  0 

Avdey.     Walttr  Joalla,  laq., 

LJf... 10   0  0 


BeMtt^ftoume  DUtrM  •«. 
natiey  


1  10  s 
10   S   0 


Birmittgham  AnxWary  .•••.•  71  \9   1 


Ijtdtaa'  MlMtonary  Worklnf 
Bodetj,  per  Mra>  Dale  tot 
Mn.  Aahton's  Zenana 
Behool Workw. ..«.—*...  1&  14    9 


BUmi/brd 

Bradford  AuMiliery. 


....1    8   8   1 


.tM  1ft   » 


Brtatol  Auxiliary  ,mmm  »,»»mm,\iB  110 

Bumiey.    Bakhcada  Chapal  ..    4  IS  8 

iraatiata   ••.«...•.... ......    s  l  s 

BurUm-im-TitiU.  J.  Ktuuialcj, 

Ewi 8  8  0 

Bmry  St.  Bdmmmda.    Whlttaig 

StraeC 10  0  0 


Calne 


M    ft   9 


Camteriury.   Union  Chapel  ~  10   OU 

CalleCombe 11   0   7 

CagtU  Bedbigham  .....«..•.    4  10   0 

Chatham.    Mr.  J.  W.  Doaae, 
for  Yofing  Men's  AazUiarj..    110 

OieAam 1  10   0 


Cheettr.   8.8.*.. •«•**••...•..    0   A   0 


ChetterU Streets ft  16   6 


Cblcheeter.    Mha   VInar,   tar 
Mr.  Fauaa,  Madagaaoar  ....    4*0 


Crcalon 


4ft 


CimberUtid  AMMiUary  ......  14  8  I* 

Der%y  AwtiNary IC3  I  • 

AMand ft  0  0 


Chapel..    8   1  0 


Dougila*.    Itleqf  Man   ....    M  9  8 


J)otmton. 
yUrflaldBIblaClaM.....7..    10  0 

Driffield 10  8  4 

Dudley,  Collected  ly  a  FHand    117  19 

BaHShittcm  1 18  8 

Seee*  AuxitUry  416  IS  » 

r)rome  AuKHiary 117  16  4 

(Tomol  .1 3  8  6 

OiHIdem  Morden 911  7 


Hadham,  LUOe 14   3 

^adZa^A,forMadacaicar....    110   0 
BalifiMX  AwtUiary 18  7  > 
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Ualifaa.  Co  llMlod  b^  Mm  A. 
Bf«Uv,  for  CUiMM  Xedie^ 


Mr.  Jaom  Downs,  lumumtrj 
of  hiasoallioniaa  ..•••««•  15    0 

Marikfool  AauiUeay^ 19    1 

Hattmat  md  St.    LmumU 
Amxtiiarw ^  80    1 

Bitekiu  AwtiUarg  ...—••••  19  14 

EwiJtntfiad.   HIgliflald  Ou.    S   0 

irn(MpdoMft£ne    Afuiliary. 
On  Motmnt ...<^..  80    0 

K^htedim  ••••«•........•..•..    3   0 

AFrioMl    ••■■•*.•»■«.»■.■..    5    0 

Xaowfe  CTraes... •.•.•........    l    l 

Lameukirz,     Wart  AnxlUftiylSO   0 

MmAeMter.   Oiorltoa  B«id. .  95    0 

MiMUoek     Bridge.        ThaoMM 

OttM,E«i,,orahdBdd  ....  4  4 

MOdiddfeam, 5  ii 

^tflami 1    7 

yc«ca$af<m'Tvm 10   o 

Kaepart,  JTommwO.  Dock  flt. 
«-«»» - J  10 

^9rfiAindirorwiekAMx..A0a   0 

t^Vr'UlllJ)A«»     »..«... .••......    11       9 

'^rAoroiuA 31  Ifi 

'etAerfpK,  S;,«CA  1  iq 

^TfMkm,  UneularRoMi  ....   1    3 

*««•■• .• 113    4 

V.  Bkaw,  Kiq.,  |br  ICwl*. 
fiirir 10    0 

— 

**W»   ....- 99  19 

^tatarv , «    g 

ShKnm.  BHhdChApd  ....    9    0 

— 

^MeUL   MlMlf.BobeHs    ..6    0 

^  TbaoM  Bewail,    Biq., 
HifhiAild   M M....1Q0    0 

'^t^Port   WMt  Sad  CliApel   6   0 

*.  AUmi  nd  PMafcy  Oow   6   4 
^iord.  ZhmChaiMl  97  11 

— 

MMfaorl 17    1 

''••*'***  - •  "*  •r    To  16iA  March, 

TamUa».   M«rth  8M «3  17    9  .  j^j^^ 

rOTTMW.    AUxjrBcMd   S15    4  '  J.  W. KIdd, Br.  (A.)   9    9    0 


UttOMtter  Auxiliary U  \%   5     ICn.  Bogm,  pv  J.  Ibwnl^. 

ITolMll.    Bridge  StnaC 44  11    4'  ^    9    t 

W«bb(A.)  9    0    0 


Ware.   HighStrMt 9   4    6 

ITiK/bnl.    JCr.  J.  W.  Walker*  I  ^  PHaad,  par  Ear.  J.  Pniaiu..    1    0   0 

Jan.. M......    990  — ~— 

J«»aaDawioB,Bsq.,forir«da- 

lrett»a06on7i(pA.    Mn.   T.  8.  fa«Mr lo  io    • 

Onttia.  ftn-  Chlnaaa  Braoga-  '  ^_ 

llat.    Halfyaar  ..- »    0^     "In  ttiankftU  i«ii«nhranoa  of 

ireattiiry 90  10    8        gaacar 5   0    0 

Wigim.   Hope  Btxeat  Chapel..  90   0   0     Ber.  J.  O.  Whltahotuo  (A.)....    3   3    0 

^^^^  •* ^''   '     Ooll«^  by  Wm  WhlUho«e 

WUmA^AMxUiar,,  67W_7  ,      KnlS^;..*"...?!!^?."    4   0   0 

ITtHbioora 


10    5    7 


Xta.  Hottry  aiwold  (A.) 9    9 


WniverhamgUm.  Qnaaa  Street 
CSiapal M. 


77    4    0     P.  Toiuiff,  E«i.  (A.) 


1     1    0 


for]to.Hart]«y.Kada8aaoa;    0    9    0     M^Jor-Owieral  Sir  J.  Coflln....    1    0    0 
Wycombe,    Ccandoa  l«na  Cha.    3   5    4     Rcv.W.aiidlfia.OBmpbell(A.)    5   0    0 


Raaden     of    the    "Cbrlatlan 
World" I  10    0 


WALES. 
AhtrgmeKKg  19    9    8 

Owrfim.    Ptmbrokeehire 8  14    a    C.  E.  Mudia,  Eaq.  (A.) 


69  10    0 


Pembroke,    Tabemaele  IS   0   0    J.  Shaffleld,  Bm|.  (A.) 9    9    0 

;  W.  SCofaart,  Em|.  (A.)    1    1    0 


SCOTLAMD. 


Aiman 


1    9   6 


XTwidec.    B.  Baxter.  Esq.  (A.)SOO  0  0 

A  Friend,  par  ditto    30  0  0 

Ditto,  Ditto,  for  Female  Edtt* 

oatlon  in  India 10  0  0 


940    0    0 


Dkhm.   Alpha. .»• 6  0  0 

MuitervA  JurtZ jary  ....M..  133  6  6 

Gtaagow.  Ut»aj  of  the  late  A. 

Naiamith,  Raq 570  7  9 

Mr.  O.  Llndnay,  ftv  Yonag 

Man's  AnzlUaiy I  9  6 


BamOUm.       Congragntloaal 
Chnich ~  13  14    6 


Iwfemrie 1  17  9 

KiU^ 1  10  0 

Loagftolm.      United    Freaby- 

teriaaChnroh 9    9  6 


Jfewbtin^.   nirea  Frf anda   ..900 

Rmtkvfn^leld.  Mr.  D.  Kennedy, 
for  Yonng  Men's  AnxUlary  ..    17    0 

St.  Jrenanoc.   Ur.  J.  MlUer  ..100 


5<tinfM0..M..MM .MM..  7    0  1 

XEBLANO. 

Bray.   l[r.A.Beid  ....m....  1    0  0 

NeteUfwalimavaJy i»;, 0  14  0 


BiekoptgaU  Chapel.  Contifba- 
tlons 36  13    8 

Ci^Boad  Chapel.    Cbntrlbn- 
tions    16  le    G 

Claj^utm  AuxUiary   •••  97  17    0 


Croydon AuxUiary ...90   0   0 

Horfmnt  Chapel  Auaeiliary..  97    7  11 


Laneaeler  Road  Chapei.  Con- 
tributions     4    9    0 


Lewieham.   Cbntribntions....    9   0   0 


MUe  End  yew  Town  Chapel. 
Contrltmtlons  10    6    7 


Poultry  Chapel.  ContrOmtions  18    1    & 


Strtt{fifrd  Auxiliary   6    0    0 

Surrey  Chapei. 

X«sdies'  Matornal  Assoolaiioa, 
for  NatiTo  Teaeher  "Swray," 
byMn.Harding 10    0    0 

The  Tonng  Ladies'  Working 
Party  for  Native  Teaoher 
"James  Sherman,"  by  Mn. 
Heflhr 10    0    0 

For  a  child  at  Patvyehaler. 
named  Emma  Loalsa  Hard- 
lag,  bj  Mn*  UoffH'    9  10    0 


9«  10    0 
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7mk  ttrut  ChapO,  Walwor^ 
OootiibntiaaB  6  »   ft 


JTomg Men't AuriUary.  Onl- 
JcelcdbyMr.  J.IIiWlMi  ..^    3   6   0 


lOOUKTRT. 
Alfii^tm.   Oontrltmtlons  ••••    1  16   0 

JifjpUdore,  Contrilmtloiii.**.    4  18  11 

Math  AvxUtary.     Contrifaa- 
ttooi n  U   4 

Serwtdt.   Contribntlont 8    0    0 


....    B14    6 


amtHekm  AmxiHarif-   Oontri- 
bttdoiM  •• M....    9  18   0 


ContwdU  AtaUiarjf. 
Oontxitmtloas  151    0    0 


CrondaU.   OoDtriboOoM   ....  16   S   S 


DawZtfA.   HlM  BoUrton  (two 
jwn)^ ISO 


Bieuter.  Vr.  K.  Oreek.  Stacple 


9    0    0 


Bid^brd.    Bar.  J.  Edwards.  .10    0 


BMop'9    Stortford.     L«dl«B' 
MlMloauy  Working  Farty..  15    0    0 


Dtal.    ContrlbiillOM  S 15  0 

Der1>!/.     For  MadagMoar.    J. 

DenstoB,  B«q ......*■  5    0  0 

Mtei  M.  D«iuton.<MMM...«  6    0  0 

Devom.     A  Taacher;  part  for 

China M 0    6  0 


Boui  mmtmth.  Oontrlbntioiui..  29    4    0 
Bradfifrd  Auxiliary.    Gontrl 


bntloiia 


l«6   9   3 


BratMiree.lContribctknia....  56  15   0 
BriQhton,    Ber.  W.  and  Mr*. 


Ea$t  Cowe*.   Cmtrtlmtioas  ■•    7  15    6 


Eblep.   Castxibatlona  ........    9  13   4 

Falfietd.    Coatribnttont   •.—..65  4   0 


Martin 


5    5    0 


BtHL   Oratrtbntbina 3  U    1 


BriHol.    ivnillam  Somniflrrllla, 
Baq^sttldaattoanimtty  ....1000   0   0 

Bristol  AttxHUary.  Hichbufy 
Chap«l.  W.  Sommerrlllef 
■iq.  (A. 100    0    0 

Dtto,  for  HadagaMar  Omrok  10   0   0 


Chinley.   Oontrtbattoo  ......  IS   1    tf 


Okifpenham.   ContrlbntlonB  .  35  14    0 


C/edbkeafon.      Young    Men's 
Avziliarr  ....>. 5    60 


&^flkm.  Hon.  Mn.  Tbompaon, 
towards  Oigan  for  Mflmorial 
C%ntob,  Madagasear^......    5    0    0 


Famworth. 
Thomas  and  Alfred  Barnes, 

Esors M 100    0    0 

Mts>  Haalani.. .*•«... .»....■  40   0   0 


FuWotom.   Contribatlotts  •..•    0  15   6 


Oraveaend.    Windmill  Street. 
Oonirtbotiona  II  17    4 


Great  Mawiow.  OsntiflintleBa   1  11  10 


He^i/kx  AuariUan/'   Oontri- 
batUms  13  13   9 


Hartlattd.   Contrlbnttons  ....    3    9   6 
Hemlry  AtOBiliarp.   Oentrlbn> 


tions. 


9    9    4 


JTersJUnt.    Ooatrfbuttois  ....  38   8    5 


Si§h  ITycomte.    Ber.  E.  Day    1    0   0 


Ipfwich. 

Mrs.  Beeve  for  flftb  Memorial 
Ghiirchf  Madagasoar 50    0    0 


Holhnwlc 
Mis.  BBrten  .  • . .  > 
Mn.  B.  DsTiaa... 


n  0  0 

0   5   0 


LameaAkrt.    West  AjofllaiytB  0  • 

XeoOeribedd.  Coatsfbotiona  .  9  10  1 

Leed*.  ^Baet  Tirade  Chapd 
Bible  Claes.  for  Mrs.  Baylis^ 
eahooUMsyeer...^ «...    10  0 

Lomtk.  Tbe  Isle  Mrs.  Maxshall, 
per  Mr.  Durrtltl    •«..••••«•..    5  0  0 


Lmkm.   Gontrlbntlena 
Zymi.    CoBtiibatlona  . 


18  6  C 


.»    3   3  C 


Maidenhead.   Omtiibatlons..  67  16  S 


tribudona OBO  9  • 


MmeheaUr.    Mr.   Yekea,  ^br 
Bar.  T.  Haslam,  Oelmbatoor    5  0  0 

JTorcA.   OoQeetton 3  9  0 


MaraaU  AurQiars.    Centrf- 
bntiona  35  1910 


Jtarket  Harharm^.  "An 
offcortng  to  Almighty  God  for 
Kia  great  merdea  ■*. 15  9  0 


KaVoekBaOu    Obntribattow   3  6  3 

jr«fhnirtie  Bioy.   J.  B.  Poid- 
bam,  Esq.,  for  Madagasear..    5  0  0 

JTere  ilimlJdry,  ContrOmtloas  140  0  « 


miifad.  Fer  Miss  LamberC, 
for  Rer.  W.  Q.  Mavrlagr, 
Cndd«P«b 6   0  0 

Ifartkamptem.  William  Cas- 
aon,  Esq.,  Hardlngstone  (A.)    10  0 

Over.   ContriboHons    13  13  6 

Ptnrith.    Contributioas 4  14  t 

ygterftoroMgA.   Westgata  Oom- 1 
gragatlooal  ChBim.    Oott> 

tributlona ^  10  10  0 

Ditto 33  13  0 


(Further  Oontributioiu  vnavaidahljf  po9tpon0d.J 

R  is  requested  that  aU  remittances  of  ContrihuHons  be  made  to  the  Eev.  Bobeet 
BOBIXSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Bhmfidd  Street^  London,  E,C. ;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  speeiJU  ohjed,  fuU  parUeulars 
of  the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secieluy, 
a  dear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Yalxtx.  This  infonnatio&  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

The  Directors  respectfully  request  that  any  of  their  friends  who  may  be  in  poMewen 
of  spare  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  current  year,  will  have  the  kindness  to 
forward  them  to  the  Mission  House,  the  stock  retained  in  hand  for  circulation  havtBg 
been  entirely  exhausted. 


Tates  &  Alezandor,  Prlnten,  Bymondo  Inn  and  Churoli  Faastfo,  GluuiceryLaae. 


•,siiri,iM.] 


THE 


EVANGELICAL   MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY .  CHRONICLE. 
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Wb  associated  the  name  of  George  Fox  with  the  inward  light;  we 
associate  the  iiameof  John  Owbn  with  "  the  glory  of  Christy 

The  natures  of  these  -two  men  were  cast  in  very  different  moulds. 
Their  intellectual  powers  and  tendencies  were  so  unlike,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  how  thej  ever  could  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  to 
a  number  of  points — on  theol6g7,  worship,  polity,  and  discipline. 

In  such  a  fact,  we  meet  Vith  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  and  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  Lord 
of  absolute  truth  has  so  variously  constituted  the  minds  of  His  creatures 
that,  in  their  approximation  to  that  truth,  there  is  of  necessity  not  only  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  but  also  a  great  variety  of  methods  and  aspects;  and, 
therefore,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  and  beliefs.  The  only  consideration 
which  relieves  us  is  that,  as  truth  is  of  such  immense  dimensions,  and  has 
so  many  sides,  it  needs  a  vast  variety  of  created  minds  to  travel  around 
it;  to  enter  into  its  distinctions,  and  to  examine  it  under  diversified 
angles  of  visiom  George  Fox,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  a  thorough 
m3rstic,  wont  to  look  at  objects  through  the  medium  of  imagination  and 
feeling ;  but  John  Owen  had  nothing  of  the  mystic  in  him,  being  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  reasoning,  wont  to  throw  his  thought  into  logical 
forms.  The  one  was  intensely  subjective,  and  found  truth  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  soul,  imder  the  guidance  of  an  inward  light ;  and  the  other 
was  as  earnestly  objective,  measuring  every  opinion  by  the  standard  of  a 
calm  logic,  based  on  Scripture.  Both  were  unceremonial ;  both  were  for 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  both  were  devout ;  both  were  holy.  But  how 
opposite,  in  many  i^espects,  their  modes  of  thought^  worship,  and  action  ! 
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Cteoige  Fox  was  a  man  of  little  education,  had  read  few  books,  had 
studied  chiefly  the  works  of  Qod,  the  ways  of  Providence,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  active,  busy,  solemn  workings  of  his  own  mind  and 
soul ;  but  John  Owen  was,  in  theological  learning,  perhaps  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  age  ;  deep  in  the  speculations  and  beliefs  of  Christendom, 
whether  belonging  to  previous  ages  or  to  his  own.  Fox  read  the  Bible 
as  a  simple-minded  believer,  unaided  by  skill  in  the  learned  languages, 
or  by  the  comments  of  renowned  divines ;  Owen  added  to  the  experi* 
mental  study  of  Holy  Writ  the  inquisitiveneas  and  research  of  tiie 
accomplished  critic. 

The  conversions  of  the  two  men  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
were  very  different.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  no  outward 
means  for  his  enlightenment.  What  he  saw  and  heard  chiefly  awakened 
in  him  a  feeling  of  opposition.  Things  '*  came  to  him,"  he  said ;  truth 
opened  before  him;  the  Lord  revealed  to  him  His  mysteries;  the  inward 
light  was  all  in  all.  But  John  Owen  learned  much  from  without,  was 
taught  not  a  little  by  circumstances,  and  on  one  occasion  obtained  no 
little  help  from  a  very  humble  instrument.  ^'  During  his  residence  in 
the  Charter  House,  he  accompanied  his  cousin,  Mr.  Owen,  a  respectable 
brewer  in  the  City,  to  Aldermanbuzy  Church,  to  hear  Mr.  Edmund 
Calamy,  a  man  of  great  note  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  for  his 
boldness  as  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  By  some  drcumatanoe, 
unexplained,  Mr.  Calamy  was  prevented  from  preaching  that  day.  In 
consequence  of  which,  and  of  not  knowing  who  was  to  preach,  many  left 
the  churcL  Owen's  friend  uiged  him  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
minister  of  St  Michael's,  Wood-street,  a  man  of  prodigious  application 
88  a  scholar,  and  of  considerable  celebrity  as  a  preacher.  Being  seated, 
however,  and  unwilling  to  walk  further,  he  refused  to  leave  the  church 
till  he  should  see  who  was  to  preach.  At  last,  a  country  minister,  un- 
known to  the  congregation,  stepped  into  the  pulpit,  and,  after  praying 
very  fervently,  took  for  his  text.  Matt.  viiL  26,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful  f 
O  ye  of  little  faith."  The  very  reading  of  the  text  appears  to  have  im- 
pressed  him,  and  led  him  to  pray  most  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would 
bless  the  discourse  to  his  soul.  The  prayer  was  heard;  for  in  that 
sermon  the  minister  was  directed  to  axi&wet  the  very  objections  which  he 
had  commonly  brought  against  himself ;  and  though  the  same  answers 
had  often  occiured  to  him,  they  had  not  before  afforded  him  any  relie£ 
But  now,  Jehovah's  time  of  mercy  had  arrived,  and  the  truth  was 
received,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but.  as  the  word  of  the  living  and  true 
Ood.  The  sermon  was  a  very  plain  one,  the  preacher  was  never  known; 
but  the  effect  was  mighty  through  the  blessing  of  God." 

We  have  seen  in  our  former  paper  how  one  engrossing  thought 
mastered  Fox's  mind.  In  the  present  instance^  we  might  show  how  a 
variety  of  Chnstiau  doctrines,  in  noble,  order  and  harmony,  oooupied 
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attention,  and  drew  forth  the  affections  :  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  doctrine  of  justification,  spiritaal  mindedness, 
and  the  mortification  of  sin — not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  themes — 
were  associated  with  this,  aroimd  which  all  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
revolve,  "  the  glory  of  Christ." 

In  our  previous  paper,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  certain  phases  of 
opinion  with  decided  disapproval ;  in  this  we  meet  with  little  but  what 
awakens  our  cordial  sympathy. 

The  glory  of  a  person  is  founded  upon  voluU  Ke  t9,  upon  whai  he  does, 
and  upon  wIuU  he  attains  of  position  and  renown ;  and  this  simple  idea 
we  apply  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  employing  John  Owen  as  the  helper 
of  our  thoughts. 

In  estimating  fully  the  worth  of  any  one,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  his  natural  endowments.  Even  physical  qualities  have  something 
to  do  with  the  weight  of  influence  which  any  one  possesses  in  this  world; 
indeed,  they  may  have  very  much  to  do  with  it.  Certainly,  intellectual 
powers  and  social  affections  are  very  powerful  and  decisive  factors  in 
producing  the  total  result  of  human  life.  Upon  this  low  and  generally 
admitted  groimd,  then,  we  ought  to  begin,  when  we  think  of  the  glory  of 
Christ,  by  ascertaining  what  and  who  He  was  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Owen  felt  this,  and,  therefore,  devoted  his  meditations  largely  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  those  who  would 
count  it  a  curious,  if  not  an  impertinent  question,  to  inquire  into  the 
rank  which  our  Lord  eccupies  in  the  universe  ;  who  think  it  enough  to 
dwell  upon  His  moral  excellences,  and  to  end  with  them,  as  well  as  to 
begin  with  them.  Owen  saw — ^as,  one  would  think,  all  unprejudiced 
thinkers  must  see — ^that  it  is  a  most  earnest  and  practical  inquiry 
whether  our  blessed  Lord  is  simply  human,  or  Divine  as  well  as 
human.  Looking  at  Him  simply  as  human,  our  feelings  must  be 
different  from  what  they  are  when  we  view  Him  as  also  Divine.  Faith 
in  His  Divinity  ciprries  with  it  trusty  obedience,  and  adoration ;  which 
would  be  idolatrous,  if  it  followed  a  simple  perception  of  His  humanity. 
The  whole  character  of  our  experimental  Christianity,  and  much  of  our 
practical  Christianity  as  well,  must  be  coloured  and  qualified  by  our 
apprehensions  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Owen  most  decidedly  and  per- 
sistently exhibits  that  blessed  Being  as  truly  and  properly  Divine.  He 
exhibits  the  proofs  of  his  Divinity  over  and  over  again,  never  tired 
of  dwelling  upon  the  irrefragable  evidence.  Having  established  the  doc- 
trine, he  concentrates  upon  it  his  great  reflective  powers.  In  his 
writings,  there  is  a  wistfiil,  devout^  and  reverent  gaze  at  this  wonder  of 
wonders.  The  authoi^s  eye  never  seems  to  tire  of  the  sight.  He  examines 
it  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  He  walks  round  and  round  the 
adorable  Mysteiy ;  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  clefts  and  abysses  of  the 
Mount  of  Qod.    His  thoughtu  become  saturated  with  his  theme.    Whilst 
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he  enters  into  it^  it  seems  to  enter  into  him,  to  take  possession  of  his 
soul,  to  fill  his  intellect,  to  absorb  his  affections.  He  reminds  as  of  the 
students  of  truth  in  the  upper  world,  "  which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into."  And  with  the  words  of  Peter  we  are  led  to  couple  the 
words  of  Paul,  as  fulfilled  in  O  wren's  experience,  *^  that  Christ  may  dwell 
in  your  hearts  by  faith. 

But  the  moral  character  of  Christ  needs  to  be  contemplated  spiritually 
and  earnestly,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  His  person.  Nor  is  that 
moral  character  to  be  regarded  exclusively  or  chiefiy  in  reference  to  His 
humanity.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
character  does  not  come  out  fully,  unless  we  connect  His  Divinity  with 
His  humanity.  To  justify  all  the  claims  which  he  puts  forth — and  such 
justification  is  essential  to  a  fiill  display  of  His  wisdom  and  truth,  His 
self-knowledge  and  His  knowledge  of  God,  His  own  glorious  conscious- 
ness, and  His  testimony  to  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  Him  and 
through  Him — ^to  justify  all  the  personal  claims  upon  which  He  inslBts 
in  His  teaching,  we  must  recognise  His  mysterious  personality,  as  in- 
cluding elements  human  and  divine.  But  the  moral  aspect  of  the  whole, 
the  excellences,  the  virtues,  the  graces,  the  spiritual  beauty,  the  spiritual 
sublimity,  the  spiritual  perfection  of  our  Lord's  character  must  be  dis< 
tinctly  and  habitually  kept  before  the  mind,  that  we  may  behold  His 
glory.  And  here  we  must  say  Owen  is  defective.  In  speaking  of  con- 
formity unto  Christ)  and  the  following  of  His  example,  he  touches  upon 
example  of  our  Lord,  and  alludes  to  Hia  moral  human  worth;  but 
there  is  in  his  treatise  no  full  and  adequate  exhibition  of  this  part  of 
his  subject,  like  that  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Redeemer. 
In  the  present  day.  Evangelical  divines  are  supplying  this  defect  They 
see  that  it  involves  no  neglect^  no  depreciation  of  the  Divinity  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  beautifiilness  of  the  humanity ;  that  the  glory  of  Jesus  as 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  through  the  possession  of  Divine,  natural 
perfections,  is  not  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enhanced  in  onr 
view,  by  our  thinking  of  Him  as  possessed  of  the  brightest,  the  fairest^ 
the  most  winning  moral  excellence. 

The  glory  of  a  person  largely  depends  upon  what  he  does  for  others. 
The  glory  of  the  teacher  depends  upon  his  self-denying  and  benevolent 
instructions ;  the  glory  of  a  patriot  upon  the  sacrifices  he  makes,  and 
the  benefits  he  confers,  upon  his  country ;  the  glory  of  a  philanthropist 
upon  his  toils  and  sufferings  in  the  service  of  mankind ;  the  glory  of  a 
martyr  upon  the  laying  of  his  life,  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  altar  of 
truth.  Judged  by  this  rule,  the  glory  of  Christ  surpasses  the  glory  of 
all  other  teachers,  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  martyrs  put  together. 
Owen  speaks  much  of  Christ's  love  : 

**  How  glorious  is  the  Lord  Christ,  on  this  account,  in  the  eyes  of 
believers  I    When  Adam  had  sinned,  and  thereby  eternally,  according 
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unto  the  sanction  of  the  law,  rained  himself  and  all  his  posterity,  he 
stood  ashamed,  afraid,  trembling,  as  one  ready  to  perish  for  ever  under 
the  displeasure  of  God.  Death  was  that  which  he  had  deserved,  and 
immediate  death  was  that  which  he  looked  for.  In  this  state,  the  Lord 
Christ  in  the  promise  comes  unto  him,  and  says,  '  Poor  creature,  how 
woful  is  thy  condition  !  How  deformed  is  thy  appearance  !  What  is 
become  of  the  beauty,  of  the  glory  of  that  image  of  God  wherein  thou 
wast  created  1  How  hast  thou  taken  on  thee  the  monstrous  shape  and 
image  of  Satan  !  And  yet  thy  present  misery,  thy  entrance  into  dust 
and  darkness  is  no  way  to  be  compared  with  what  is  to  ensue.  Eternal 
distress  lies  at  the  door.  But  yet  look  up  once  more,  and  behold  Me, 
that  thou  mayest  have  some  glimpse  of  what  is  in  the  designs  of  infinite 
wisdom,  love,  and  grace.  Come  forth  from  thy  vain  shelter,  thy  hiding- 
place.  I  will  put  myself  into  thy  condition.  I  will  undergo  and 
bear  that  burden  of  guilt  and  punishment  which  would  sink  thee  eter- 
nally into  the  bottom  of  hell.  I  will  pay  that  which  I  never  took,  and 
be  made  temporally  a  curse  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  attain  unto 
eternal  blessedness.'  To  the  same  purpose  he  speaks  unto  convinced 
sinners  in  the  invitation  He  givers  them  to  come  unto  Him." 

We  also  estimate  the  glory  of  a  person  by  what  he  attains  of  position 
and  renown.  Added  to  the  worth  of  original  endowments  is  the  worth 
of  superadded  achievements.  Through  what  has  been  bestowed  more 
has  been  obtained.  Applying  this  idea  to  Christ,  we  are  led  to 
meditate  upon  His  exaltation,  after  the  accomplishment  of  His  work 
upon  the  earth.  That  glory  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  essential 
glory  of  His  Divine  nature,  nor  with  the  glory  of  His  human  body 
after  His  resurrection.  It  consists  in  the  exaltation  to  glory  of  His 
whole  being. 

Owen,'  in  a  very  striking  manner,  compares  the  future  manifestation  of 
this  glory  with  the  revelation  of  it  in  Scripture.  God,  he  says,  hath  dis- 
tributed the  light  of  Christ's  glory  throughout  the  whole  firmament  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  one  place,  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  His  person ; — ^sometimes  in  plain  and  proper  words,  sometimes  in 
all^ries.  In  other  places,  we  see  His  love  and  condescension  in  His 
gracious  offices.  But  in  the  vision  we  shall  have  above,  the  whole 
win  be  at  once  and  always  represented.  To  have  at  once  all  the 
glory  of  what  He  is,  what  He  was  in  His  outward  state,  what  He 
did  and  suffered,  what  He  is  exalted  unto.  His  love  and  condescen- 
sion, His  union  with  the  Church,  the  communication  of  Himself  unto 
it)  and  the  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Him,'is  that  which  we 
cannot  at  present  conceive.  We  can  long  for  it,  pant  after  it,  have 
foretastes  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  know  in  this  world  what  it  is  *'  to 
be  watered,  dissolved,  and  inebriated  in  the  waters  of  life,  and  the  rivers 
of  pleaBure  that  are  above  for  evermore." 
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Lord  William  Bussell,  the  night  before  his  execution,  said,  "  Hov 
great  a  change  death  made,  and  how  wonderfiiUj  those  new  scenes  would 
strike  on  a  soul  V*  He  had  heard  how  some  that  had  been  bom  blind 
were  struck  when,  after  their  eyes  had  been  couched,  they  saw.  "But 
what,"  he  said,  ''  if  the  first  thing  they  saw  were  the  atm  ruing !"  The 
first  thing  believers  will  see  in  Eternity  will  be  the  sun-rising  of  the 
celestial  gloiy  of  Christ. 

Owen  was  distinguished  by  his  spirituality  of  mind.  His  best 
biographer,  Mr.  Orme,  has  beautifully  brought  out  this  fact;  and  in 
spirUvafity  we  see  not  so  much  a  feature  in  Owen's  character  as  the 
cast  and  expression  of  his  moral  countenance,  the  colour  and  glow  of 
his  moral  complexion.  The  book  which  he  wrote  upon  *^  Spirituality  of 
Mind"  reflects,  as  in  a  glass,  the  author's  image — ^it  is,  indeed,  a  portniit 
of  himself.  So  identified  is  his  character  with  spirituality,  that  it 
might  be  thought  the  work  we  have  just  mentioned  should  be  more 
fully  associated  with  his  name  than  that  which  we  have  selected  for  the 
purpose.  But  in  dwelling  upon  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  connection  with 
the  character  of  this  eminent  man,  it  is  certain  we  are  not  only  doing 
what  he  would  have  preferred,  but  are  also  pointing  out  that  which  is 
the  true  source  of  all  spiritual  life  and  excellence.  The  secret  of  the 
beauty  of  Owen's  life  is  explained  in  Paul's  words :  "  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Grod  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  last  utterances  of  Owen's  heart  were  in  tmison  with  the  senti- 
ments he  expressed  in  his  final  work.  "  I  am  going,"  he  says  to  his 
dear  Mend,  Charles  Fleetwood,  ''I  am  going  to  Him  whom  my  soul 
has  loved,  or,  rather,  who  has  loved  me  with  an  everlasting  love, 
which  is  the  whole  ground  of  all  my  consolation.  I  am  leaving  the  ship 
of  the  Church  in  the  storm  ;  but  while  the  great  Pilot  is  in  it,  the  loss 
of  a  poor  under-rower  will  be  inconsiderable.  Live,  and  pray,  and  hope, 
and  wait  patiently,  and  do  not  despond  ;  the  promise  stands  invincible, 
that  He  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us."  The  first  sheet  of  the  book 
on  the  glory  of  Christ  had  passed  through  the  press  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Payne,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  at  Saffron 
Walden ;  and  as  that  excellent  person  informed  Owen  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  latter  exclaimed,  <*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  But,  oh.  Brother 
Payne,  the  long-wished-for  day  has  come  at  last,  in  which  I  shall  see 
that  glory  in  another  manner  than  I  have  ever  done,  or  was  capable  of 
doing  in  this  world." 

John  Stottghtow. 
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Wjt  Spirit  extitifluisfi  not :  S[  fEeHitation  for  nitsuntibe. 

Such  is  the  literal  signification  of  St.  Paul's  ezhorfcation  to  the  Thes^ 
salomans.  The  Spirit  referred  to  is  manifestly  the  Spiiit  of  God, 
and  the  image  employed  to  denote  it,  in  the  verb  to  ''quench"  or 
eztingaiah,  is  that  of  a  sacred  flame  whose  ardour  and  brillianoy  might 
be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  man ;  so  that  by  one  course  of  action  it 
would  gather  brightness  or  power,  by  another  would  grow  pale  or  die 
utterly  away. 

How  wonderful  a  thing  it  would  be  if  God's  presence  were  literally 
signified  to  us  by  such  a  visible  flame  or  torch  of  fire  that  hovered  in 
the  air  overhead  in  the  centre  of  our  homes,  whose  daily  and  even 
hourly  aspect  varied  with  -the  spiritual  condition  of  the  household ; 
80  that  when  all  were  living  in  watchfulness  and  purity,  in  prayerfulness 
and  in  praise,  in  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  gentleness,  and  grace,  this 
Divine  Flame  grew  bright  and  clear,  and  filled  the  chamber  with  a 
lovely  splendour  and  gladness,  cheering  the  sutmiest  day  with  a  better 
sunshine,  and  dispensing  with  all  other  light  by  night,  as  in  the  city 
where  they  ''need  no  candle"  because  "the  Lamb  is  the  lamp  thereof,'' — 
the  sensible  sign  of  the  presence  and  favour  of  the  Eternal  Love ;  but^ 
when  sense  prevailed,  and  prayer  grew  weak,  and  selfishness  and  in- 
gmtitude  and  vain  conceit  ruled  all  the  house,  this  flame  of  the  Spirit 
&ded  away  till  it  became  almost  invisible,  or  wholly  vanished  to  its 
last  ray  and  sparkle,  leaving  instead  a  hovering  darkness  as  if  the  frown 
of  Heaven  rested  on  the  abode !  With  what  awe,  and  with  what  delight, 
would  each  family  then  gaze  upon  the  brightening  splendour  of  the 
domestic  Shekinah,  and  trace  the  effect  of  each  one's  prayers]  and  re- 
pentances and  endeavours  after  the  Christian  life ;  and  as  the  little 
company  grew  in  grace,  they  would  feel  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Urim  as  of 
old,  an  ever-present  oracle,  directing  their  conduct  by  a  visible  approval 
of  their  principles,  and  confirming  their  faith  in  the  life  to  come. 

Something  like  this  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  household 
of  God,  in  its  early  days.  There  in  the  midst  shone  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  Inspiration,  which  at  Pentecost  had  rested  like  tongues  of 
flame  on  the  heads  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  believers.  And  in  every 
church  this  flame  of  the  Spirit  of  Power  and  Life  and  Truth  and  Grace 
boxned  bright  or  low,  blazed  up  aloft  or  sank  away,  according  as  Chris- 
tiaos  walked  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  or  "  extinguished  "  the  Spirit  by 
their  sin&  The  Energy  was  felt  according  to  the  spiritual  conduct  of 
each  society.  When  the  people  walked  closely  with  God,  the  Spirit 
bnke  forth  in  glorious  effulgence,  and  there  was  an  "abundance  of 
revelations'!  and  a  "diversity  of  operations,"  in  the  gifts  of  speech,  of 
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healing,  and  of  death-daring  courage ;  but  when  the  Ohurches  tamed 
back  to  the  world,  or  sank  into  sloth  and  sensuality,  then  the  Holy 
Flame  first  grew  pale,  and  afterwards,  when  thus  ''quenched,'*  "vexed," 
"  resisted,''  vanished  into  darkness,  leaving  them  to  the  paths  whidi 
they  had  chosen.  The  lamps  went  out,  and  soon  the  golden  oandlesti^ 
itself  was  taken  away. 

This  lesson  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Spirit's  action  should  not  be 
lost  upon  ourselves.    The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  there  are  two 
distinct  modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit  of  (xod — ^the 
first  permanent  and  univei'sal  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Christy  the 
other  local  and  transitory.     Both  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  original 
constitution,  and  the  natural  condition  of  man  since  the  £bI1,  are  super- 
natural j  but  the  one  pertains  to  all  time,  the  other  only  to  the  age  of 
Eevelation.     The  one  is  that  action  of  the  Spirit  of  which  Christ  spake 
to  Nicodemus — ^internal,  moral,  and  regenerative,  the  action  of  b^etting 
souls  again  from  the  dead,  on  which  everlasting  salvation  depends ;  the 
other   physical  and  intellectual,  and  subordinate  to  the  ends  of  the 
former.     The  one  work  results  in  the  production  of  the  ''  fruit "  of  the 
Spirit,  the  rich  clusters  of  the  Christian  graces  upon  that  vine  which 
God*s  right  hand  hath  planted,  the  other  work  confers  the  ''  gifts "  of 
the  Spirit — tongues,  prophecies,    healings,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
mysteries  of  heaven. 

The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  direct  inspiration,  in  the  bestowal  of  gifts 
similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  early  Church,  has  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent ceased,  though  we  possess  its  choicest  result  in  a  permanent  form 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  of  the  New  Testament^  which  represent  to  us 
the  Spirit's  teaching  in  the  earliest  age  of  Christendom.  That  great  work 
of  individual  regeneration  and  moral  sanctification,  of  new  creation  and 
reformation,  continues  as  of  old.  It  is  equally  supernatural  with  the 
other.  It  is  equally  a  work  of  inspiration,  but  the  inspiration  is  moral, 
and  character  alone  is  its  result  Man,  formed  of  body,  soul,  and  spiiit, 
has  sunk  into  death  by  sin.  Salvation  is  impossible,  except  to  those  in 
whose  "spirit"  the  Holy  Spirit  energizes  to  ^'create  them  anew/ 
Unless  we  are  bom  twice  we  shall  die  twice ;  we  must  be  "  bom  again," 
bom  of  the  Spirit,  or  die  **  the  second  death."  Until  we  are  bom  again, 
the  natural  pneuma,  or  ''  spirit "  in  man,  as  distinguished  from  his  soul, 
or  psyche^  exists  only  in  the  form  of  an  ^'  evil  conscience."  When 
sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  serve  the 
living  Grod  in  newness  of  spirit  The  conscience  looks  not  now  only 
backward  to  condemn,  but  voluntarily  forward  under  a  higher  iUumi- 
nation  to  guide  and  to  direct,  and  the  pnetima  becomes  the  organ  of 
the  Indwelling  Omnipotence  and  Grace.  ^*  As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  His." 
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Now  the  '*  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  is  the  same  in 
the  three  realms  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  inspiration.  As 
that  sacred  flame  was  affected  in  the  earliest  Church  by  the  conduct  of 
man,  so  is  it  now.  There  are  two  laws  which  seem  to  embrace  the  whole 
sum  of  Divine  action  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  first  is  the  law  of 
free  gift  to  beginners,  gracious  bestowment,  apart  from  any  merit  of  con- 
gruity  in  the  receivers;  and  the  action  of  this  law  lays  the  foundation  of 
hope  for  the  vilest  in  the  ''  blood  of  the  cross."  The  other  law  embraces 
all  Grod*s  dealings  with  His  servants  after  their  regeneration  ;  and  it  is 
expressed  in  Christ's  words,  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance.''  It  may  be  termed  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
in  spiritual  things.  Power,  knowledge,  joy,  are  bestowed  according  to 
the  uses  made  by  recipients  of  the  grace  already  bestowed.  Those  who 
walk  in  the  light  advance  rapidly  into  light  that  brightens  in  an 
increasing  ratio  at  every  step.  The  Holy  Flame  in  the  heart,  in  the 
closet,  in  the  &mily,  in  the  church,  brightens  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
sons  of  God. 

As  for  those  who  commence  their  career  by  taking  an  engagement 
never  to  grow  wiser,  and  by  anathematising  those  who  difier  from  any 
of  the  credenda  of  their  Church  or  party,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  conceals 
himself  from  such  foolish  arrogance  ;  but  He  draws  near  in  the  night- 
watches  to  Israel  who  struggles  with  his  Maker  till  the  breaking  of  the 
day,  and  whispers  the  password  of  the  gates  of  heaven.  To  those  who 
deliver  themselves  over  to  self-indulgence  He  reveals  himself  only  in 
chastisements  and  clouds  of  darkness ;  but  to  the  pure  in  heart  He 
makes  known  the  higher  joys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  the  chaste 
delights  of  the  love  that  unites  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  to  her  Etei'nal 
Lord.  In  one  word,  for  slothful  priests  the  Holiest  is  an  empty  place, 
and  they  find  nothing  there  but  the  vacancy  which  Pompey  wondered  at 
in  the  inner  shrine  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  to  those  who  keep 
their  garments,  and  wakefully  and  reverently  approach  through  the 
rent-vsdl  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  the  Holy  Place  becomes  a  Bethel, 
and  for  them  the  Shekinah  brightens  and  glows  with  a  golden  radiance, 
while  heaven  above  opens  with  more  than  Israel's  or  Isaiah's  visions,  and 

angels  point  the  way  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 

Edward  White. 


Ciie  Soeal  QEoman,  as  tielineatelr  in  tf)e  Neio  Testament. 

Evert  thoughtfiU  Christian  woman  has  an  idealj  towards  which  it  is 
her  aim  and  effort  constantly  to  rise.  She  tries  to  discover  what  God 
legards  as  essential  in  the  true  woman,  and  what  she  should  be  in 
Older  to  fulfil  the  Lord's  will  an'd  develope  the  Divine  idea  of  woman- 
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hood.  Mj  sisters,  whafc  is  it  in  your  heart  of  hearts  70a  wottld  like  to 
be  known  for,  and  love  to  be  remembered  by,  when  the  book  which  your 
life  is  now  invisibly  but  most  really  writing  is  closed  ?  What  motto  do 
you  think  oould  truthfully  be  engraven  on  the  title-page  ?  I  am  taking 
for  granted  that  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  these  words  is  the  earnest 
eye  of  her  who  aspires  to  the  highest  type  of  woman.  It  may  be  yon 
have  been  long  tending  towards  Grod's  idea  of  woman ;  early  in  life  God's 
bright  star  guided  your  feet  **  to  where  the  young  child  lay,"  and  your 
heart  found  the  peace  and  satisfaction,  and  your  spirit  the  love  and  life 
which  He  can  alone  impart^  and  with  holy  joy  you  have  ever  offered 
your  best  and  highest  unto  the  Lord.  Or  it  may  be,  one  in  the  bright 
morning  of  life,  with  unclouded  brow,  buoyant  step,  and  gladsome  smiley 
whose  character  has  yet  to  be  formed,  is  perusing  this  paper;  but 
whether  or  not  you  have  consciously  been  forming  yourself  after  Gk)d's 
ideal,  or  whether  you  are  wanting  to  do  so,  I  ask  you  to  study  with  me 
the  type  of  true  womanhood,  as  depicted  in  the  mother  of  our  LonL 

One  of  the  most  clever  and  most  pernicious  devices  of  Satan  is  to 
keep  us  from  truth  by  error.  He  piles  such  a  mountain  of  rubbish 
around  a  jewel,  that  few  have  faith  and  patience  to  search  for  the  gemu 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our  times  is  violent  reaction.  Super- 
stition is  the  parent  of  scepticism,  fanaticism  is  the  father  of  fon^alism, 
error  is  the  parricide  of  truth.  Never  is  Satan  better  pleased  than 
when  abuse  of  good  leads  to  disuse,  and  error  in  doctrine  pixxluoes 
neglect.  Is  it  a  proof  of  sanctified  common  sense  to  be  afraid  to  receive 
in  our  hearts  as  the  ideal  woman  one  who  was  spoken  of  twice  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  as  favoured  of  God — ^by  one,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
as  blessed  among  women — who  was  called  Virgin  (pure),  and  who  was 
chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ?  Nay,  rather  let  Christian  fkitii 
and  love  penetrate  through  the  haze  of  superstition,  and  reverence  the 
ideal  of  Christ-like  virtue  and  grace.  Beneath  the  flagrant  error,  the 
&lse  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  let  enlightened  Christian  thought 
see  in  the  Virgin  Mother  what  the  Heavenly  Father  can  admire  and 
bless  in  woman. 

The  biographies  of  the  Bible  are  not  written  like  any  othem — ^brie^ 
but  not  poor;  simple,  yet  suggestive ;  saying  little,  but  revealing  mudi. 
Like  the  strokes  by  the  hand  of  a  master  to  a  painting,  so  are  the 
few  words  and  incidents  given  by  the  inspired  penmen.  Scripture 
biographies  are  wrapped  up  in  some  instances  in  one  single  sentence  ; 
and  yet  how  real  and  vivid  is  the  character,  as  it  stands  before  as ! 
Now  there  is  not  much  recorded  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary ;  yet,  in 
what  is  given,  is  not  her  character  strikingly  brought  out  t 

Well  we  know  the  mighty  difference  between  a  dissertation  on  any 
virtue,  and  that  virtue  embodied  in  one  with  like  passions  as  ounelvesL 
We  cannot  love  the  impersonal  as  we  do  the  personal ;  we  do  not  attach 
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oanelves  to  abstractions  as  we  do  to  individuals.     We  want  to  see 

beaaty  in  human  form,  hear  truth  from  human  lips,  feel  love  in  human 

hearts,  behold  goodness  living  and  moving,  that  our  enthusiasm  may  be 

enkindled,  and  our  effort  to  become  what  we  admire  and  love  inspired. 

Onr  heavenly  Father  meets  this  want  directly  and  authoritatively  in  His 

Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  behold  *^  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and 

the  express  image  of  His  person,"  and  whose  grace  and  truth,  love  and 

wisdom,  we,  being  bom  again  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  may  not  admire  only, 

hut  possess  and  manifest ;  and  indirectly  and  mediately  is  this  want  met 

by  every  pure  woman  and  holy  man  inspired  by  God's  Spirit.    We 

know  not  how  much  nearer  Gk>d's  ideal  we  are  to-day  than  we  should 

have  been  had  He  not  allowed  us  to  know,  and  love,  and  be  influenced 

by  some  who  are  now  in  heaven,  or  who  are  still  with  us  fighting  life's 

batUe.    It  is  true,  as  the  poet  sings  : — 

*'  Whene'er  a  noble  deed  iB  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thoaght, 

Oar  hearts,  in  glad  sorpriie, 

To  higher  leveU  rise ; 
The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  aools 
Into  oar  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  Hf ts  as  unawares 

Oat  of  all  meaner  oares." 

As  by  the  light  of  Scripture  we  gaze  on  the  lovely  form  and  ezprea- 
sive  face  of  Mary,  as  wonderingly  and  reverently  she  receives  the 
inscmtable  mystery  from  the  angel  Qabriel,  are  we  not  touched  by  the 
revelation  of  the  true  woman  f     No  rebellious  questioning,  no  selfish 
pleading,  no  sinful  fear,  but  simple  trust,  loving  submission :  "  Behold 
the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word." 
Well  might  her  cousin,  the  mother  of  John  the   Baptist,  exclaim, 
"Blessed  is  she  that  believed ;  for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those 
things  which  were  told  her  from  the  Lord."     Can  we  not  picture  to  our 
mind's  eye  those  deep,  wondering,  yet  trustful  eyes,  as  they  were  gently 
nused  to  her  heavenly  visitant — the  expression   of   affectionate   awe 
which  marked  her  countenance  as  the  consciousness  dawned  upon  her 
of  what  had  taken  place )     She  and  Joseph  would  seem  to  have  observed 
a  holy  reticence  concerning  the  sacred  mystery ;  but  unto  the  Lord  she 
gave  vent  to  her  full  heart  in  grateful,  jubilant  song,  in  those  noble 
words  which  are  still  sung  by  millions  in  Christendom  :  "  My  soul  doth 
nisgnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour,"  Ac. 
In  the  mother  of  our  Lord  we  behold  thought  and  feeling,  as  they  ought 
ever  to  be,  linked  in  closest  fellowship.     Mary  was  lovingly  thoughtful 
and  meditative,  her   tender   feelings   reposed  in  strong  thought,  and 
her  heart  "kept"  and  "pondered  "  the  Divine  i*evelations*and  realities. 
With  what  holy  joy  must  not  this  blessed  mother  have  presented  her- 
self in  the  Temple,  and  dedicated  her  first-bom  to  the  Lord ;  and  how 
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her  heart  must  have  been  struck  with  a  sacred  surprise  when  the  aged 
and  holy  Simeon,  taking  her  child  in  his  arms,  his  face  lit  up  with 
heavenly  radiance,  blessed  God,  and  said :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
Thy  salvation,"  dbc.  From  the  Gospel  naixative  we  may  infer  that 
Mary's  love  was  true  and  unselfish.  There  is  no  pushing  herself  promi- 
nent, no  interfering  with  her  Divine  Son ;  for  if,  in  her  kindly  con- 
sideration towards  the  host  of  the  wedding-feast  at  Cana,  Maiy's  words 
may  be  taken  as  interference,  the  sequel  shows  how  willingly  she  sub- 
mitted to  her  Divine  Son.  We  read,  she  "said  unto  the  servants,  What- 
soever He  saith  unto  you,  do  it" 

When  next  in  the  sacred  narrative  Mary  comes  before  us,  it  is  in  the 
last  scene  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  ;  and  as  we  remember  the  love  that 
must  have  welled  in  her  heart  towards  the  Divine  Son,  and  think  of  her 
** standing  by  the  cross"  oh,  have  we  not  indeed  the  type  of  living 
submission  !  The  mother  by  "  the  cross  " — the  awful  spectacle  of  the 
beloved  Saviour  upraised,  nail-pierced,  thorn-crowned,  with  agonized 
form  and  death-like  face  !  As  those  eyes  she  had  so  loved  to  gaze  into 
looked  at  her,  and  those  lips  she  had  so  often  kissed  and  blessed  spoke 
to  and  of  her  for  the  last  time,  was  not  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  ful- 
filled— ^^ A  sword  shall  pierce  thine  own  soul?"  We  know  not  what 
anguish  she  endured,  what  those  dark  days  of  grief  wrought  in  her. 
The  veil  of  seci*ecy  thrown  over  her  we  would  not  attempt  to  raise ; 
but  how  grateful  may  we  not  feel  that  once  more  Mary  appears  on  the 
sacred  page,  and  that  one  mention  throws  a  blessed  light  over  her  whole 
life !  The  Lord  has  risen  and  ascended,  and  in  an  upper  room  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  heart-felt  prayers  are  rising  from  earnest^  sfympathetic 
souls  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — "  tlie  mother  of  the  Lord  uxu 
there ; "  and  may  we  not  feel  sure,  to  her  wounded,  anguish-stricken 
heart,  the  Comforter  brought  healing  and  help )  Do  we  not  feel,  as  we 
study  the  features  of  Mary's  character — 

*'  This  is  she  the  Father  loves, 
This  is  she  the  Son  approves  ?  " 

In  the  Lord  Jesus  Chiist's  treatment  of  women  when  He  was  ou 
earth,  we  may  clearly  perceive  what  pleases  and  satisfies  the  Heavenly 
Father.  Now,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  tell  woman  how  badly  she  had 
been  treated,  nor  expatiate  on  the  greatness  of  her  mission,  but  by  His 
looks,  words,  and  deeds,  He  drew  out  her  better  self,  made  her  conscious 
of  her  deep  responsibility;  and  in  all  His  treatment  of  her  there 
breathed  a  spirit  which  would  help  her  to  honour  herself. 

Is  it  the  glory  of  woman  to  submit  ?  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  has 
glorified  submission.  There  are  some  women  who  think  submission  a 
cross.     Never  is  submission  itself  a  cross  :  when  it  is,  it  is  made  so  by 
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some  wrong  or  abuse.  Is  there  not  an  instinctiye  craving  in  the  heart 
of  evexy  true  woman  to  be  under  authority  ?  It  is  joy  to  submit  to  the 
true,  the  pure,  and  the  loving.  If  the  women  who  are  now  standing 
up  for  their  rights,  pleading  for  their  position,  exulting  in  their  mented 
and  moral  attainments,  eagerly  grasping  the  dignities  and  honours 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  men,  would  learn  that  woman's  true 
gloiy  is  to  be  humble,  submissive,  unselfLshly  and  purely  to  love,  the 
world  would  be  much  better  and  happier,  and  womanhood  would  be 
crowned  with  honour.  How  is  it,  my  sisters,  that  we  are  not  tossing 
madly  on  the  wild  sea  of  our  passions,  restlessly  rushing  from  scene  to 
Hcene  of  exciting  pleasure,  or  miserably  striving  to  drown  feeling  by 
sentient  excess  1  Is  it  not  because  the  craving  of  our  hearts  has  been 
satisfied,  and  we  have  found  One  to  obey,  serve,  and  love  ?  To  the 
wild  waves  of  passion  He  has  spoken  authoritatively,  "  Be  still ;"  and 
over  our  sins  He  has  caused  the  sea  of  His  forgiving  grace  to  pass, 
and  our  spirits  He  has  made  pure  by  His  presence,  and  happy  by  His 
love.  To  be  His  is  to  be  satisfied ;  to  be  "  in  captivity  to  Christ,"  and 
"in  Himy"  and  for  His  sake,  to  obey,  submit,  to  serve,  and  love,  is 
woman's  grandest  right. 

Even  those  who  most  tenaciously  hold  to  woman  being  "  the  weaker 
vessel,"  acknowledge  that  she  has  to  sufier  most.     Now,  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  to  suffer  is  harder  than  to  do.     He  or  she  who  is  strong 
to  suffer  is  strong  indeed.     The  fact  that  women  are  born  to  sufier  is 
mdisputable.     Noble  men,  respecting  the  burden  the  All-Good  Father 
has  placed  on  our  sex,  are  tender  towards  women ;  but  the  most  perfect 
form  of  tenderness  seen  amongst  men  is  but  a  faint  refiection  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  Elder  Brother,  whcse  mission  was  ^'to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted."     You  who  are  yearning  for  tenderness,  whose  heart  is 
aching  with  the  hard  treatment  you  are  enduiing,  have  you  lost  your- 
self, as  you  may,  in  the  unknown  depths  of  His  tenderness  who  knows 
woman's  heart  as  none  besides,  and  who  loves  you  as  no  other  1     The 
greater  part  of  His  life  on  earth  was  passed  under  the  infiueuce  and  in 
the  society  of  His  mother.     He  cherished  the  kind  attention  of  women 
to  His  own  blessed  person ;  He  made  friends  of  women.     He  shed  tears 
with  the  sorrowing  sisters.     The  first  time  He  is  recoixied  as  conversing 
with  a  woman.  He  tells  her  of  the  Water  of  Life  that  satisfies  the 
thirsty  heart.     He  shames  proud,  self-righteous  men,  by  holding  up  the 
loTe  and  gratitude  of  a  sinful  but  penitent  woman  for  admiration.     He 
manifests  His  tender  mercy  to  a  woman  notorious  for  sin  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  who  contemned  her,  and  Him  for  His  tenderness  towards 
her.    For  the  sake  of  loving  mothers  who  wanted  His  blessing  on  their 
little  children,  He  rebuked  His  own  disciples  for  wishing  them  to  be 
repulsed.    His  tender,  filial  love  made  Him  remember  His  mother  in 
His  agony  on  the  cross,  and  bequeath  to  her  what  He  knew  would 
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make  ber  ricber  and  happier  than  aught  eke,  the  heart  next  His  own. 
The  first  word  the  Lord  spake,  after  He  rose  from  the  dead,  was  a  word 
of  tender  compassion  addressed  to  sorrowing  Mary :  <'  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  V* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  two  things  made  our  Lord  wonder  when. 
He  was  in  the  world—the  strong  faith,  and  the  lack  of  ^th,  in  those 
who  were  about  Him ;  and  one  of  the  two  who  excited  His  admiration 
for  the  simplicity  of  trust  was  a  woman.  It  was  the  quiet,  meditative 
disposition,  inducing  heart-devotion  to  the  Lord,  that  Christ  blessed 
when  He  said  to  Martha, ''  Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about 
many  things  ;  but  one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen  Uiat  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her."  The  single  loving  gift 
marked  by  Jesus  to  be  recorded  and  everlastingly  remembered  was  the 
offering  of  a  woman.  In  our  Lord's  copimendation  of  the  generous  love 
of  the  widow  who  cast  her  all  into  the  treasury,  and  of  Maiy  Magdalene, 
who  bi'oke  the  box  of  costly  ointment  over  Him,  do  we  not  understand 
how  He  values  unselfish  love  1  From  the  characteristics  of  the  Yiigin 
Mother,  and  the  treatment  of  woman  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  do  we  not  see 
how  high  and  sacred  a  place  woman  occupies — ^that  by  her  womaiihood 
she  has  entrusted  to  her  a  most  precious  gift  and  deep  responsibiliiy ; 
and  can  we  not  know  what  the  Father  in  heaven  thinks  of  her,  and  how 
He  would  have  her  regard  herself  ?  Do  you,  reader,  wish  to  carry  out 
€k)d's  idea  of  what  woman  ought  to  be,  to  enjoy  your  highest  rights,  to 
fulfil  your  noble  destiny,  to  win  the  admiration,  not  the  jealousy  of  man, 
to  be  approved  and  accepted  of  Christ,  then  you  must  live  the  lovely  life 
of  a  true  woman,  overcoming  evil  by  good,  seeking  not  in  any  selfish 
way  to  be  great,  but  proving  yourself  to  be  great  by  imselfishnesa,  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  faithfulness.  Be  it  yours,  by  the  nobility  of  yoor 
character,  to  show  that  you  cannot  be  man's  slave,  by  the  diligent  cul- 
ture of  your  mind  to  prove  that  you  cannot  be  meant  merely  to  amuse, 
by  the  good  use  you  make  of  the  power  God  has  given,  and  by  loving 
submission  to  those  you  are  bound  to  obey,  to  testify  that  you  are  not 
man's  inferior,  but  his  equal,  ordained  to  move  in  different  spheres,  to 
manifest  distinctive  qualities,  but  one  in  all  that  is  essential  and  eternal, 
and  with  him  reflecting  Christ,  who  is  alone  perfect  man^  embodying  in 
Himself  what  is  brave  and  great  in  the  man  and  gentle  and  loving  in 
the  woman :  ''  in  whom  there  is  neither  male  nor  female."  In  Christ 
alone  we  worship  what  in  Mary  we  admire — in  Christ  alone  we  can 
become  what  in  her  we  love.  If  we  would  reab'ze  in  ordinary  life  the 
ideal  woman,  we  must  clearly  see  and  deeply  feel  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  to  woman,  and  through  Him  what  our  Father  is  to  each.  Would  we 
live  thoughtfully  and  lovingly,  we  must  do  what  Mary  did,  ''  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus ;"  like  the  Yirgin  Mother,  we  must  reverently  submit  to 
TTia  loving  rule ;  as  the  Syro-Fhcenician  woman,  have  perfect  confidence 
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in  His  love,  though  He  seem  to  hide  himaelf  from  ua;  like  the  penitent, 
forgiven  woman,  for  His  dear  sake  oiSer  our  predoua  gifts ;  and,  as  the 
women  who  were  **  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  grave,*'  we  must  win 
for  ourselves  the  noble  distinction  of  suffering  with  Jesus,  and  watching 
and  waiting  for  EJs  glorious  revelation  from  heaven. 

Living  thus,  our  lives  will  not  be  lonely  nor  dreary,  vain  nor  useless ; 
we  shaU  possess  the  Divine  rights  because  we  have  the  Divine  power  to 
bless  and  save.  We  all  know  what  a  young  Hebrew  girl's  word  did  for 
a  captain's  body:  "Would  Qod  my  Master  were  with  the  prophet 
that  is  in  Samaria,  for  He  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy  t"  Simple 
words,  but  great  preeiousness,  as  it  transpired  in  the  history  of  that 
officer.  Reader,  there  are  leprosies  in  men's  souls,  and  by  your  mouth, 
as  the  Jewish  captive,  if  only  you  are  brave  and  faithful  to  God,  there 
may  be  uttered  the  simple  word  that  heals  them. 

It  18  said  that  on  a  certain  coast,  where  the  fogs  gather  frequently, 
snd  there  are  no  lighthouses,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  women  to  stand 
together  on  the  beach,  and  sing ;  and  their  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
at  sea  hear  those  clear  voices,  and  thus  are  brought  back  safely.  Se  it 
youiB  to  make  this  a  true  stoiy  of  daily  life.  Those  dear  to  you  are  apt 
to  be  lost  amidst  the  clouds  and  fogs  of  sense  and  sin.  The  Father  who 
loves  them,  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  who  lives  for 
them,  they  lose  sight  of— the  preeiousness  of  their  souls  they  forget ;  be  it 
yours,  with  your  power  of  love,  your  gentle  yet  strong  voice,  to  call  to 
them  from  your  own  blessed  haven  of  love  and  joy ;  and  **  God,  who 
wiUeth  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,"  and  has  bidden  His  "  bride  to  say, 
Come,"  will  give  you  grace  to  persuade  the  wanderer  to  return,  the 
esile  to  oome  back  to  the  Father's  heart  and  the  Father's  homa 

Jxssis  Oooioa. 
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HoBACB  once  said,  "  Give  me  wealth  and  health,  I  will  not  ask  Jove  himself 
to  give  me  content."  What  personal  vanity,  what  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  what  daring  blasphemy  are  covered  by  those  words  I  Had  the  famous 
Boman  looked  around  him,  he  would  have  discovered  very  many  of  his 
feOow-men  on  whose  path  fortune  smiled,  about  whose  face  the  ruddy  hue 
of  health  played,  but  within  whose  breast  lay  the  ever-gnawing  worm — 
dissatisfactLon. 

At  the  very  antipodes  to  Horace  will  be  found  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Waiting  neither  for  worldly  possesrions  nor  physical  vigour-^devoid  of  many 
of  the  gifts  which,  for  this  life,  men  most  strenuously  contend — ^Paul  troubled 
not  himself  with  anxious  thoughts,  but  suited  his  temper  to  his  circumstances, 
and  thus  retained  calmness  and  joy  amid  all  life's  changes.  With  charac- 
teristic frankness  and  modesty  he  asserted,  '*  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
>tate  I  am  therewith  to  be  content.*'    The  lesson  he  learned,  hovreyer,  is  not 
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precisely  represented  by  the  word  "  content"  Indeed,  we  have  no  word  in 
the  English  language  i^at  will  form  a  full  and  correct  yehicle  for  the  thooglLt 
the  eminent  Apostle  has  penned.  The  idea  of  adf -sufficing  enters  into  his 
language.  It  is  as  though  he  said,  "  I  haye  learned,  in  whatsoeyer  state  I 
am,  to  find  a  sufficiency  of  satisfaction  in  the  recesses  of  my  own  heart." 
That  is  in  perfect  unison  with  his  ayowal  on  another  occasion,  that  he  had 
«  nothing,  yet  possessed  all  things."  He  found  it  unneoessary  to  stipulate 
for  aught  beneath  the  skies  in  order  to  be  happy,  but,  as  a  follower  of  Christ, 
to  look  within  himself,  and  with  what  he  possessed  and  where  he  was  located 
find  his  pleasure.  Thus  he  could  receiye  whateyer  was  his  portion,  and  do 
whateyer  was  his  work,  with  eyenness  of  temper  and  willinghood  of  heart ; 
appreciating  more  and  more  each  day  the  words  of  the  Wise  Man — '*  A  good 
man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself." 

Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  is  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be  studied 
now.  Are  we  not  all  more  or  less  fretful  and  careworn  ?  Do  not  our  ^diits 
too  frequently  brood  oyer  the  infelicities  of  life  ?  When  a  dark  doud,  be  it 
oyer  so  small,  appears  upon  our  horizon,  do  we  not  inflame  our  hearts  by 
murmurings  ?  Are  not  the  passions  of  our  breasts  as  tumultuous  as  the 
repining  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ?  Haye  not  our  hearts  sometimes  risen 
against  the  Eternal,  and  charged  him  with  folly  ?  With  spirits  sinking  in 
despair,  haye  we  not  been  tempted  to  flee  from  our  Diyinely-appointed  place 
among  men ;  or  like  Jacob,  who  joined  his  mother  in  a  lie  to  Isaac  in  order 
to  procure  the  blessing,  haye  we  not  been  tempted  to  haye  recourse  to  ques- 
tionable or  positiyely  eyil  practices  to  deliyer  ourselyes  from  pressing  emer- 
gencies? We  know  ourselyes  yery  imperfectly  if  we  do  not  feci  that  we 
must  answer  these  interrogations — some,  or  all  of  them — in  the  affirmatiye. 
Perhaps  to  the  reader,  whose  eyes  now  rest  on  these  words,  there  is  a  dis- 
tracting care  like  a  canker  in  the  heart— like  a  worm  at  the  root  of  his  spiri- 
tual life — like  a  cloud  between  the  soul  and  the  sun  of  righteousness.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  shall  we  be,  if  we  can  assist  such  a  disquieted  heart  to  obey 
the  Eyangelical  counsel — '*  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  haye." 

In  suggesting  how  to  obtain  contentment,  we  must  premise  that  the  reader's 
heart  is  giyen  to  Christ.  Without  this,  all  effort  to  attain  the  blessing  of 
contentment  will  be  in  yain.  There  must  be  soundness,  health,  peace,  ease 
within,  or,  howeyer  much  the  man  may  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  on  his  fiioe, 
he  will  hare  discontent  sitting  heayily  at  his  heart.  You  cannot  make  a  ship 
sail  steadily  oyer  the  wide  seas  by  the  beauty  of  her  rigging  or  the  orna- 
mentation of  her  hull.  It  is  what  you  put  within  her,  the  cargo  or  the  bal- 
last, that  will  make  her  sit  well  upon  the  waters.  So,  it  is  not  the  amount 
of  money,  the  number  of  friends,  the  success  of  trade,  the  accumulation  of 
honours,  the  growth  of  social  influence,  or  eyen  the  state  of  the  physical 
health,  that  can  of  itself  make  a  man  contented,  but  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
soul. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  are  consecrated  to  Christ,  let  us  obserye  the  steps 
toward  this  amtotnrncn^— this  wLf-mffidng  of  which  Paul  writes. 

First.  We  should  think  more  of  our  mercies.  It  is  no  maryel  that  some 
professedly  Christian  people  are  so  unhappy.  They  are  constantly,  more  or 
less,  poring  oyer  their  cares,  losses,  and  fears.  Better  far  would  it  be  if  we 
could  look  more  frequently  at  what  our  Diyine  bene&ctor  has  done  for  us  to 
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make  as  liappy,  aud  honoured,  and  useful  in  the  world.  The  sea  of  God's 
exhaustlesB  mercies  swallows  up  all  our  annoyances,  losses,  and  woes.  It  is 
said  a  certain  king  in  his  travels  mot  a  shepherd,  whom,  because  of  his  wis- 
dom, he  appointed  to  a  position  of  considerable  influence  in  his  kingdom.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  the  shepherd-statesman,  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  continued  to  frequent  a  lonely  house,  of  which  he  kept 
the  key.  There,  some  said,  he  stored  his  treasures ;  there,  others  said,  ho 
lodged  traitors  against  the  king ;  there,  moro  said,  he  was  i)lotting  schemes 
which  would  ripen  into  revolt.  The  jealous  courtiers  at  length  persuaded 
the  monarch  to  force  the  door,  and  so  discover  the  whole  secret.  It  was  done, 
and  nothing  could  be  found  but  the  wallet,  staff,  crook,  and  old  coat  formerly 
used  by  the  shepherd.  When  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  the 
good  man  said,  "  Hither  I  come,  in  order  that  if  I  am  over  tempted  to  think 
more  highly  of  myself  than  I  ought  to  think,  I  may  bo  rebuked  by  remem- 
bering my  origin."  A  precious  moral  points  the  story.  We  commend  it  to 
you,  reader.  If  you  would  foster  contentment,  review  the  way  in  which  you 
have  been  led ;  think  of  the  blessings  you  have  received  and  the  bright  pro- 
spects which  are  before  you,  and  be  thankful.  Thus  did  Paul.  He  thought 
and  spoke  of  himself  as  having  been  a  **  blasphemer  and  injurious,"  and  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  *'  obtained  mercy  "  made  liim  glad  and  grateful. 

Secondly.  We  should  guard  against  an  inordinate  love  of  earthly  things. 
The  goods  of  this  world  are  ours  only  for  a  time,  and  that  but  brief.  We  are 
pilgrims,  and  if  we  become  too  much  enamoured  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
way,  we  shall  find  increasing  difficulty  in  pressing  forward.  It  is  the  remem- 
brance of  the  riches,  and  honours,  and  joys  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  that 
makes  us  willing  to  forego  much  that  the  world  calls  good  and  great. 

Thirdly.  We  should  cultivate  strong  faith  in  God — faith  not  only  in  His 
imchangeablo  affection,  but  in  His  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises — 
faith  in  His  justice,  and  grace  to  fulfil  His  word— faith  in  the  readiness  of  the 
Almighty  to  disclose  to  us  at  last  the  glorious  unseen  realities  v/hich  await 
the  faithful.  **  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 
Paul  thus  reposed  on  the  Divine  Father,  and  hence  he  could  say,  **  Therefore 
I  am  alwavs  confident."  **I  know  whom  I  have  believed."  We  too  fre- 
quently  acknowledge  the  wisdom,  love,  and  power  of  Him  whom  wo  serve, 
but  £ul  to  commit  our  ways  and  woes  to  His  care.  We  believe  He  is  the 
willing  burden-bearer,  and  yet  we  stagger  on  beneath  our  own  burdens.  Dr. 
Beecher  describes  such  characters  quaintly,  but  truly,  when  he  says,  **  They 
take  God's  ticket  to  Heaven,  and  then  put  their  baggage  on  their  shoulders, 
and  tramp,  tramp  the  whole  way  there  afoot." 

Now,  if  these  three  suggestions  be  adopted,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  our 
prayers  for  contentment  will  soon  be  answered  in  our  joyous  experience. 
This  beautiful  grace  shall  cross  the  threshold  of  our  hearts,  and,  entering, 
shall  say  as  did  the  Apostles  of  old,  *'  Peace  be  to  this  house ! "  Within  our 
breasts  she  will  take  up  her  permanent  abode,  and  scatter  around  her  a  thou- 
Band  invaluable  gifts.  From  her  throne  in  our  spirits  she  will  allay  all  strife, 
settle  all  disputes,  dispel  all  doubts,  and,  like  her  Lord  with  the  five  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  will  convert  the  little  into  more  than  enough. 

He  who  has  learned  the  lesson  of  contentment  finds  himself  thereby 
strengthened  in  temptation.  A  discontented  soul  is  an  easy  prey  to  Satan.  The 
father  of  lies,  when  ho  first  drew  off  Adam  aud  Eve  from  virtue's  path, 
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commenced  his  attack  by  rendering  them  dissatisfied  ^th  their  condition  of 
subordination.  Thus,  over  since,  ho  has  rejoiced  to  create  and  foster  disquietude 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  then  allure  from  truth,  holiness,  and  (Jod,  by  base- 
less promises.  If  you  trace  the  records  of  violent  or  vicious  deeds — of  iran- 
de rings  from  the  high  road  of  safety  into  the  bye-path  meadows  of  sorrow, 
remorse,  and  death — as  those  records  lie  before  us  in  inspired  and  uninspired 
history,  you  will  have  to  confess  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  sm 
is  discontent.  How  many  a  young  man  has  been  tempted  from  a  happy 
home,  to  find  himself  the  companion  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  by  discon- 
tent !  How  many  a  prosperous  tradesman  has  had  recourse  to  fraudulent 
practices,  which  have  terminated  in  his  total  ruin  and  disgrace,  from  dis- 
content !  How  many  a  young  female  has  sacrificed  friends,  honour,  self- 
respect,  and  life,  from  discontent !  How  many  a  worker  in  the  vineyard  cf 
the  Lord  has  forsaken  a  position  where  he  was  useful  for  one  where  no  froite 
but  those  of  strife  and  sorrow  were  visible,  from  discontent !  Blessed  is  Ae 
man  who  has  godliness  with  contentment!  Satan  has  little  hold  on  him. 
He  is  clad  in  armour.  The  shafts  of  hell  fall  at  his  feet;  as  arrows  that  strike 
against  a  brazen  shield. 

Aye,  such  a  man  is  supported  in  the  hour  of  trial.  He  is  not  exempt  fipom 
the  perplexities,  pains,  losses,  and  bereavements  of  life.  They  are  as  sure  to 
every  man  as  that  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  fair  and  fonl  weaker 
alternate.  Neither  is  he,  by  contentment,  deprived  of  the  sense  of  his  trial- 
His  sensitive  spirit  may  be  most  keenty  alive  to  every  blow  from  the  Great 
Disciplinarian's  rod.  But  contentment  will  appease  his  mind ;  it  will  accord 
an  hour  of  calm  in  the  severest  storm ;  it  will  jwint  to  some  dear  blue  sky 
amid  the  sable  clouds ;  it  will  conduct  to  some  emerald  fountain  in  the  waste 
desert.  Contentment  will  remind  him  of  the  experience  of  the  saints  of  the 
former  economy.  Ay,  it  will  point  him  to  the  **  Man  of  Sorrows,*'  who  had 
nowhere  to  lay  His  head,  and  then  bid  the  tried  believer  remember  that  his 
lot  is  not  a  peculiar  one — that  the  Arbiter  of  Life  is  not  leading  him  by  an 
untrodden  path — that  the  Physician  of  Souls  is  not  adopting  a  new  and  spe- 
cially painful  treatment  in  his  case.  Thus  contentment  quiets  the  mind, 
begets  confidence  in  God,  and  so  strengthens  the  soul  to  do  and  bear  the 
Father's  will. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  lesson  of  contentment  pre- 
pares the  heart  for  the  reception  of  Divine  favours.  The  quaint  but  good 
Burroughs  well  says  :  **  If  you  woiild  have  a  vessel  to  take  any  liquor,  yon 
must  hold  the  vessel  still ;  if  the  vessel  stir  and  shake  up  and  down,  you  can- 
not pour  in  anything.  So  if  we  would  be  vessels  to  receive  Gk>d'B  mercy,  we 
must  havo  quiet,  still  hearts."  They  who  are  parents  know  ftdl  well  that 
when  their  children  noisily  crave  a  favour,  or  passionately  demand  it,  or 
sulkily  whine  because  they  have  it  not,  paternal  love  and  wisdom  for  a  time 
withhold  the  favour.  When  evenness  of  temper  is  restored,  the  bestowment 
is  made  with  pleasure.  So  is  it  with  us  and  our  Heavenly  Father.  He 
honours  our  contentment.  He  delivers  from  trial  when  we  paasirely  submit, 
and  blesses  with  more  when  we  do  not  murmur  at  the  little. 

Since,  then,  such  benefits  are  ensured  to  those  who  cultivate  contentment--^ 
since  it  strengthens  in  temptation,  supports  in  trial,  procures  the  approbation 
of  God,  and  prepares  for  labour  among  men — let  us  seek  it  in  the  w«y  we  hftve 
already  suggested,  looking  up  to  Heaven  with  the  cry — 
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**  Quiet,  Lord,  my  froward  heart ; 
Make  me  teachable  and  mild. 
Upright,  simple,  free  from  art ; 
Make  me  aa  a  weaned  child : 
From  distroat  and  envy  free. 
Pleased  with  all  that  pleases  Thee." 

J.  HiLES  H1TCUEK8. 


CIjc  iHalaflasg   Ipastor. 

Thb  Christian  minister  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  present 
number  of  this  magazine  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  whom  the  great  Head  of 
tiie  Ghnxch  has  honoured  to  confer  on  their  country  the  most  important 
benefits.  They  were,  many  of  them,  among  the  first  converts  to  Christ,  or 
members  of  the  earliest  Christian  families  in  Madagascar.  Most  of  them 
were  educated  men,  and  possessed  besides  a  force  of  character  and  facility  in 
public  speaking  which  naturally  gave  them  influence  with  their  country- 
men. The  ardour  of  their  first  love,  their  zeal  Ibr  Christ  and  the  salvation 
of  others,  rendered  them  able  helpers  of  the  English  missionaries,  by  whose 
labours  they  had  become  the  first-fruits  of  Madagascar  unto  Christ. 

When  the  Christian  faith  and  worship  were  prohibited,  under  penalty  of 
dsath,  and  the  English  missionaries  left  the  country,  it  devolved  on  these 
devoted  and  zealous  men  to  nourish  and  extend  the  Christian  life  in  Mada- 
gascar, as  well  as  to  become  guides  and  helpers  of  the  suffering  believers 
during  the  serere  and  cruel  persecution  which  followed.  These  men  also 
natorally  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  Christian  congregations  gathered 
together  after  the  close  of  their  long  years  of  suffering,  and  united  joyfully 
with  the  English  missionaries  sent  to  their  aid  in  organizing  their  Churches 
on  a  simple  Scriptural  model,  and  in  extending  the  Qospel  among  their 
countrymen. 

Andriambelo,  the  sulrject  of  this  brief  notice,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  this  important  dass.  He  is  a  Hova,  his  ancestry 
having  resided  at  Ambatopotsy  (white  rock),  a  village  in  Imerina,  about  ten 
miles  northwards  from  the  capital.  He  was  bom  at  this  village  in  1829, 
and  received  his  name  in  consequence  of  having  entered  the  world  in  the 
daytime,  and  there  being  witnesses  of  his  birth.  From  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  hfe,  it  appears  that,  while  yet  a  child,  he  lost  his  father,  who  died  under 
the  tangina,  or  poison  oi'deal.  His  elder  brother,  who  was  distinguished  as 
a  scholar  in  the  school  of  the  early  missionaries,  was  a  Christian ;  and  when 
the  first  severe  persecution  arose,  he  is  reported  to  have  confessed  (his  faith) 
&nd  died.  Andriambelo,  still  very  young,  su£^red,  with  his  widowed  mother, 
great  privations  and  affliction.  His  first  deep  religious  impressions  arose 
from  his  hearing,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  a  Christian  singing  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  sought  the  singer,  who  became  his 
^^"Inistian  teacher,  and  who,  satisfied  with  his  sincerity,  introduced  him  to 
the  Quiirtaans  in  the  capital,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  preaching 
toothers. 

Two  3rearB  afterwards,  when  the  great  persecution  arose,  during  which 
some  of  the  Christians  were  cast  over  the  precipice,  and  others  burned  at  the 
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stake,  Andriambelo  for  a  time  abstained  from  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
from  Christian  worship ;  but  when  the  Christians  were  able  again  to  meet 
together,  he  hastened  to  join  them,  and  to  bind  himself  to  them  and  the 
Saviour  by  receiving  Christian  baptism,  and  nniting  with  them  in  com- 
memorating the  Lord's  death.  He  then  devoted  all  his  energies,  and  ezpoaed 
his  life  in  teaching  and  preaching  the  Gospel  secretly  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  found  shelter,  and  sometimes  sympathy  and  help ;  bnt  often  he 
was  exposed  to  great  peril  and  extreme  want. 

In  1854,  I  first  met  this  devoted  man,  with  other  Christian  refugees,  at 
Tamatave.  Though  his  dress  was  not  superior  to  that  of  the  slaves,  I  was 
powerfully  affected  by  the  expression  of  conscious  insecurity  and  sadness 
in  regard  to  the  present  life  visible  in  his  aspect  and  demeanotir ;  while  bis 
thoughts  and  feelings  seemed  to  be  exercised  in  relation  to  his  Divine  Saviour 
and  his  fellow-Christians.  I  was  also  forcibly  struck  with  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  his  companions  in  exile  and  peril.  There  were  amongst  them 
intelligent  Christian  men  of  more  mature  age  and  experience,  as  well  as 
of  higher  rank  in  native  society ;  but  in  general  conversation,  bs  well  as  at 
our  midnight  meetings,  his  words  were  always  listened  to  with  deep  atten- 
tion ;  and  at  other  times  the  Christians  often  adduced  his  advice  as  the 
warrant  for  their  proceedings. 

The  year  1 857  brought  upon  the  Christians  the  severest  persecution  they 
ever  endured.  Thirteen  men  of  mark  amongst  them  were  stoned  to  death. 
Many  were  subjected  to  the  tangina,  and  others  were  loaded  with  maasiTe 
fetters  and  banished  for  life.  Andriambelo's  name  was  amongst  the  con- 
demned, and  he  fled  for  his  life.  His  property  was  seized,  and  his  mother 
was  condemned  to  drink  the  tangina,  but  survived  the  ordeal.  His  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  fi^m  her  fieither's  hand,  was  taken  and  given  to 
another  ;  while  he  sought  the  preservation  of  his  life  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys,  or  caverns  of  the  rocks,  his  only  companions  being  the  wild  and 
savage  animals  on  whose  haunts  he  had  intinded,  and  whose  cries  increased 
his  alarm  and  distress.  But  his  trust  was  in  God.  His  affectionate  mother, 
whom  his  distress  greatly  a£9icted,  died  after  he  had  been  about  two  years 
wandering  in  solitude.  Whenever  he  thought  he  could  do  so  with  safety,  he 
left  his  hiding-place  to  visit  the  Christians  under  the  darkness  of  night,  to 
talk  and  pray  with  them,  often  to  their  mutual  peril. 

In  August,  1861,  the  suffering  of  the  Christians  was  brought  to  a  dose  by 
the  death  of  their  persecutor.  The  exiles  were  recalled,  liberty  proclaimed, 
and  the  public  and  social  worship  of  God  restored.  Andriambelo,  as  well  as 
others,  were  encouraged  by  the  King  and  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
faithfully  and  constantly  proclaimed  the  Gt)spel  of  salvation  to  all  classes  of 
the  people.  This  distinguished  servant  of  Christ  welcomed  the  missionaries 
from  England  on  their  arrival  in  Madagascar,  and  has  ever  since  rendered 
them  the  most  ready  and  efficient  co-operation  in  the  evangelitetion  of  his 
country. 

This  useful  and  popular  preacher  is  a  pure  Hova,  of  fair  complexion, 
with  straight  or  slightly  waving  hair,  slender  figure,  small  features,  and 
grave  and  pensive  aspect,  except  while  speaking,  when  his  eye  is  bright, 
and  his  whole  countenance  beams  with  animation  and  earnestness.  In 
preaching,  he  uses  but  little  action,  and  his  utterance  is  often  rapid,  his 
similes  or  illustrations  always  natural  and  simple,  his  arguments  clear  and 
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strong,  and  his  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  direct,  and  warm  with 
earnest  and  tender  feeling.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  acceptable  and  useful 
preacher  in  Madagascar,  always  welcome  to  every  residence,  and  often  sent 
for  to  preach  before  the  Queen  and  high  officers,  and  others  connected  with 
the  palace.  His  gentle,  guileless  spirit,  pure  and  holy  life,  and  his  upright 
character,  gain  for  hinn  uniyersal  esteem,  and  add  greatly  to  his  influence 
for  good  among  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  With  a  frame  by  no  means 
robust,  his  indefatigable  labours  among  the  people,  often  extending  from 
early  morning  to  the  close  of  the  day,  and  his  frequent  preaching,  render 
his  career  as  remarkable  and  honourable  as  it  is  unspeakably  fayourable  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar. 

His  letters  informing  me  of  the  progress  of  the  Gk)spel  in  the  country, 
are  among  the  most  simple,  clear,  and  graphic  accounts  which  I  receive 
from  Madagascar ;  but  instead  of  quoting  from  these,  the  subjoined  extract 
from  the  latest  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins,  with  whom  Andriambelo 
is  associated  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Amparibe,  where  the  con- 
gregation amounts  to  2,000,  will  appropriately  close  this  brief  notice  of 
one  whom  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  honoured  with  remarkable 
success. 

Referring  to  Andriambelo,  imder  date  February,  1869,  Mr.  Cousins 
observes: — **  I  believe  few  are  more  worthy  of  honour  than  he.  He  con- 
tinues as  much  a  favourite  among  the  native  Christians  as  ever,  and  is  often 
sent  for  to  preach  before  the  Queen  in  the  palace.  His  fluency  in  speaking 
and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  you  have  yourself  had  an  opportunity 
of  noticing.  His  theology  was  learnt  in  the  college  of  persecution  and 
cmffering,  and  God  wonderfully  prepared  him  to  take  the  important  place 
he  occupies.  His  influence  for  good  is  widely  felt,  and  ho  is  universally 
respected.  No  one  here  excels  him  in  the  faithful  and  persevering  dis- 
charge of  pastoral  duties ;  and  with  640  communicants  under  his  care,  his 
duties  are  not  easily  performed,  I  trust  the  gi*eat  Head  of  the  Church  may 
long  spare  his  life,  and  bless  his  labours."  William  Ellis. 


Pio  NoNO  has  just  been  celebrating,  with  all  the  pomp  of  which  Borne  is 
mistress,  the  jubilee  of  his  first  mass.  For  fifty  years  the  aged  Pontiff  has 
been  serving  at  his  altar,  we  can  well  believe,  with  much  singleness  of 
heart,  and  entire  faith  in  the  Church  system  of  which  he  has  lived  to  be  the 
heacL  And  all  Catholic  Christendom  has  taken  part  in  the  great  festival. 
It  was  announced  to  the  world  that  at  7 '30  on  the  morning  of  April  11th, 
the  Pope  would  ascend  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  at  that  precise  moment 
(the  difference  of  time  having  been  carefully  calculated  for  the  chief  cities 
and  countries  on  the  surface  of  the  globe),  millions  of  the  pious,  as  Borne 
counts  piety,  in  every  region  assembled  around  their  various  altars,  and  at 
the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  each  other,  joined  simultaneously  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mystery,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  the 
Church  system  of  Borne.     It  is  an  impressive  thought.     Do  not  let  us 
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dismiss  it  without  refiectiiig  on  it.  It  has  a  fasdnatioii  for  the  imagination 
which  we  haye  no  need  to  deny ;  clearly  as  we  may  see  the  terrible  eyils  of 
the  system  which  yet  renders  it  possible  that  the  Boman  Catholic  millimift 
throughout  the  world  should,  with  one  heart,  and  at  one  moment,  join  their 
prayers  and  praises  with  those  of  their  Father  and  Head  at  Eome.  The 
whole  earth,  as  it  were,  celebrates  this  jubilee.  The  blessing,  Urhi  d  (frhiy 
means  something  substantial — for  this  world,  at  any  rate — ^upon  Papal  lips. 
This  Head  of  the  Boman  Church  has  still  the  power  to  stir  t^e  interest  and 
sympathy  of  men  throughout  the  wide  world  as  no  other  Hying  man  can  stir 
them.  We  please  ourselyes  with  the  thought  that  we  haye  liyed  through 
the  night  of  priestly  domination  in  Christ's  kingdom,  and  that  the  light  of 
the  morning  of  the  age  of  freedom  is  shining  upon  us.  But  it  is  a  priest 
still,  the  Priest  of  Priests,  who  wields,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  widest  and 
deepest  influence  oyer  the  affection,  the  reverence,  and  the  homage  of 
mankind. 

One  of  the  most  notable  signs  of  the  times  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sphere  is 
the  apptirently  growing  influence  of  the  Papal  See — ^that  is,  the  personal  ideas 
and  will  of  the  priest  who  flUs  it — ^in  the  Boman  Catholic  world.  We  are  not 
dreaming  of  attempting  to  account  for  this  within  the  limits  of  this  short 
paper ;  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  note  it  and  to  reflect  upon  it.  Shut  up  in  our 
narrow  spheres  of  religious  thought  and  action,  accustomed  to  look  round 
us  as  from  a  lofty  yantage-ground  of  truth  and  simplicity  upon  the  moye- 
ments  of  more  pompous  and  worldly  Churches,  we  hardly  study  them 
sufficiently  closely ;  we  care  too  little  to  trace  to  their  hidden  causes  the 
changes  of  constitution,  temper,  and  tendency  through  which  they  pass. 
We  set  them  down  in  the  gross  to  a  certain  worldliness  of  spirit  and  organi- 
zation, which  we  will  not  recognise  as  Christian,  and  we  expect  that  it  vnll 
speedily  be  swept  away,  by  the  brightening  sunlight  of  spiritual  truth,  as 
the  night  mists  are  swept  by  dawn  from  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains. 
But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  world 
in  any  age  beats  with  one  pulse,  and  is  set  to  one  key.  The  influences 
which  are  at  work  in  the  most  worldly  and  eyen  debased  among  the  Churches 
of  Christendom  are  at  work  also  in  the  simplest  and  the  purest.  Far  as  we 
are  from  Bome,  antipodal  as  is  our  organization  to  hers,  we  have  thus  much 
in  common  with  her — that  the  influences  which  are  abroad  in  the  world,  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  is  either  lifting  her  or  lowering  her,  according  to 
the  piu'est  Btandards,  is  touching,  after  a  kindred  fashion,  the  most  secret 
springs  of  our  own  life. 

Two  things  will,  probably,  be  readily  conceded  by  those  who  have  regarded 
with  anything  of  interest  the  recent  policy  and  progress  of  Bome :  1.  The 
Boman  Church  has  set  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  against  everything 
which  civilized  nations  look  upon  as  progress.  2.  The  influence  of  the 
Boman  See  over  the  Boman  Church,  instead  of  being  weakened  thereby, 
seems  to  have  been  strengthened  and  increased. 

Nothing  to  Protestant  eyes  could  be  more  suicidai  than  the  recent  policy 
of  the  Boman  Church.  The  blindest  and  most  bigoted  obstructiveness  alone 
charaotcrises  it.  Montalembert,  Bollinger,  Acton — ^in  a  word,  the  liberal 
Bomanists  and  men  of  culture  in  every  country — ^it  has  systematically 
rebuked  and  opposed.  Every  effort  to  reconcile  Bomanism  with  modem 
progress  it  has  denounced ;  it  declines,  in  ioto,  to  be  reconciled.    All  the 
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articles  of  a  liberal  creed  it  publicly  and  pointedly  condemns.  The  chief 
sign  of  its  favour  it  reseryes  for  such  saints  as  Isabella  of  Spain,  and 
brands  the  revolution  which  drove  her  forth  as  an  outbreak  of  devilish 
passion  and  lust  of  evil.  The  Italian  kingdom  is  under  its  ban.  The 
Austrian  reforms  it  greets  with  anathema.  Science  is  the  insurrection  of 
godless  intellect  against  the  Bible ;  and  constitutional  goyemment  is  the 
last  lore  of  Satan,  whereby  nations  are  tempted  to  their  ruin.  And  this  is 
no  trick  of  policy.  Pio  Nono  profoundly  believes  it.  He  is  not  of  our  nine- 
teenth century.  Either  he  or  we  ore  still  in  the  cave  of  which  Plato  paints 
such  a  vivid  picture  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Bepublic,  and  are  conversing 
only  with  shadows.  We  cannot  both  be  abroad  in  the  dear  daylight  of  the 
world.  Again  and  again  we  have  been  tempted  to  say,  **  This  Head  of  the 
Boman  Church  is  bent  on  crossing  all  the  currents  of  thought  and  of  life 
which  flow  most  strongly  in  our  times ;  and  no  Church,  however  strong  and 
deeply-rooted,  can  stand  it.  He  and  his  system  must  go  down  in  the  shock.'' 
But  the  marvel  is,  that  it  not  only  stands  it,  it  actually  grows  stronger — to 
the  eye,  at  any  rate, — and  wins  heartier  homage.  The  finest  intellects  in 
Europe,  in  the  Boman  communion,  take  meekly  the  rebuke  which  their 
hbend  tendencies  draw  down,  and  still  throw  their  energy  into  the  Pupal 
cause.  The  Holy  Father  is,  probably,  regarded  at  this  moment  by  the  who'e 
Catholio  world  with  an  affection  and  interest  which  the  ablest  of  his  i)rcde- 
cessors  fail  to  conciliate ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  history,  there  seems  to  be 
a  senous  possibility  of  defining  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council  the  dogma  of  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  All  this  is  very  wondcrl'ul 
uid,  at  first  sight,  very  unaccountable.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  eiul, 
the  last  leap  of  the  flickering  flame  before  it  dies.  But,  with  the  strongest 
desire  to  believe  this,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  it  docs  not  look  like 
it,  and  that  something  in  the  character  and  tendencies  of  our  times  is 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Boman  Churchmen,  and  especially  the  power  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church  over  the  whole. 

Much,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  loss 
of  territory  which  he  has  had  to  submit  to  through  the  Italian  war.     When 
the  pastor  is  in  trouble  it  draws  forth  all  the  tenderness  of  his  flock.    And 
the  very  utmost  has  been  made  of  this  source  of  influence.    The  Pope  has 
mourned  to  his  fellows,  and  they  have  lamented  in  sympathy.    It  is  probable 
that  a  prosperous  reign,  in  a  worldly  sense,  would  have  dissipated  the 
influence  of  the  Papal  Chair  more  thoroughly  than  a  soiTowful  and  suffering 
reign  has  consolidated  it.      But  this  account  of  the  matter,  true  as  it  is  to  a 
certain  extent,  carries  us,  after  all,  but  a  little  way.    The  movement  which 
we  have  indicated  is  far  too  deep  and  strong  to  be  accounted  for  by  secondary 
causes  such  as  these.    It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  large  aud  powerful  class 
in  Europe  which  has  no  sympathy  with  the  strongly-pronounced  liberal 
ideas  which  regulate  the  policy  of  the  leading  States  of  the  West.    The 
rationalizing  spirit  (using  the  word  in  Mr.  Lecky's  sense)  which  is  pushing 
its  questions  into  every  region,  secular  and  sacred,  alarms  them.    Demo- 
ciacy--and  modem  liberalism  is  strongly  democratic — seems  to  them  equiva- 
lent to   government  by  the  least  wise  and  self-controlled  class   of   the 
community.    And  as  Bationalism  advances  new  claims  continually,  and 
seeou  to  be  undexmuiing  the  most  sacred  beliefs,  while  liberalism  tends 
more  strongly  to  pure  democracy,  there  is  something  like  a  rallying  to  the 
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old  standardfi,  a  disjiositioii  to  rest  on  the  old  authoritative  dogmatic  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  to  rehabilitate  a  system  which,  with  all  its  flaws  and 
infirmities,  hold  rationalism  and  liberalism  in  supreme  disdain.  The  very 
strongly-marked  advance  of  society  in  one  direction,  during  this  last  genera- 
tion, has  developed,  as  was  natural,  a  strong  reactionary  movement  in  the 
other ;  and  just  as  belief  gets  more  intelligent,  and  government  more  liberal, 
we  may  expect  that  the  Boman  system,  which  is  the  unflinching  opponent 
of  these  tendencies  of  progress,  will  gather  strength  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  that  the  battle  with  bigotry  and  dogmatism  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
more  sternly  than  in  any  fonner  age  of  the  world. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Po}}e,  by  living  to  the  end  of  the  year,  will  &lsify 
the  confident  prophecies  of  those  who  hold  that  no  Pope  can  occupy  the 
Papal  Chair  for  a  longer  term  than  the  fables  of  the  Church  allot  to  the 
pontificates  of  St.  Peter.  No  Pope  hitherto  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  it 
has  been  confidently  predicted  that  Pius  the  Ninth  would  die  this  year, 
obedient  to  the  universal  rulo.  But  ho  seems  inclined  to  disobey,  and 
has  strong  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  to  preside  in  the  Qiicumenical 
Council,  which,  if  all  goes  well,  will  bring  the  year  to  a  dose.  On  the 
success  of  this  Council  hangs  much  of  the  future  of  the  Boman  Church. 
If  the  Pope's  programme  be  carried  out,  and  the  dogma  be  defined  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart,  it  will  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  and  revolutionise  the  system  of  the  Church.  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  considerable  vagueness  about  the  claim  to  infallibility.  No  Pope  has 
ventured  to  claim  it,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  definition  of  the  dogma  in 
the  authoritative  utterances  of  the  Church,  of  which  M.  Pfoulkes  has  made 
the  most  in  his  recent  very  able  and  striking  letter  on  the  subject.  But  the 
Pope  defined  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  his  own  authority, 
and  there  has  been  no  revolt  against  it  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  succeed  in  the  Council  in  getting  his  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
recognised,  and  established  as  an  essential  article  of  the  Catholic  creed.  The 
endeavour  to  establish  this  dogma  will  try  the  fabric  of  the  Boman  Church 
as  nothing  has  tried  it  since  the  Beformation.  It  is  said  that  a  grave  schism 
is  already  begun — that  the  Jesuits,  the  Papal  bodyguard,  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  movement,  are  alarmed,  and  are  even  entreating  the  Pope  to 
postpone  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether.  But  the 
Pope  stands  firm ;  he  has  faith,  and  the  Jesuits  have  not.  He  intends  to 
risk  everything  for  the  sake  of  the  grand  spectacle  with  which  he  desires  to 
close  his  eventful  career,  the  meeting  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  which  ho 
would  fain  make  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  at  Bome.  It 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  momentous  schism.  Btt  the  tendencies  of  the 
times  in  the  sphere  of  Papal  authority  and  influence  look  the  other  way. 
Should  the  attempt  bo  successful,  and  the  Pope  be  recognised  as  personally  tho 
organ  of  the  Unseen  Buler  of  men,  one  other  thing  ought  logically  to  follow. 
Innocent  tho  Third's  dream  of  empire  ought  to  be  realized,  and  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  ought  to  havo  the  whole  world  submissive  at  his  feet.  His  word 
ought  to  bo  allowed  to  settle  for  lis  what  is  truth ;  his  dictum  ought  to 
settle  for  us  what  is  right.  No-  institution  ought  to  be  established  on 
earth  without  his  sanction,  nothing  ought  to  be  abrogated  but  by  hi.s 
decree.  The  vi^>ion  of  what  must  in  simple  consistency  issue  from  tho 
dogma  is  its  one-sufficient  and  absolute  confutation.     There   is  but  one 
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Being  in  the  great  iiniveitee  who  hath  this  authority,  and  in  whose  hands 
such  power  can  rest — the  Unseen  but  Ever-present  Lord,  whose  word  the 
Boman  Church  does  its  best  to  dishonour,  whose  reign  in  the  world  it  does 
its  best  to  frustrate  and  destroy. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 

I  SAT  in  the  School  of  Sorrow, 
The  Master  was  teaching  there ; 

But  my  eyes  were  dini  with  weeping, 
And  my  heart  was  full  of  care. 

Instead  of  looking  upwards. 
And  seeing  His  face  Divine, 

So  full  of  the  tenderest  pity, 
In  weary  hearts  like  mine ; 

I  only  thought  of  the  burden, 
The  Cross  that  before  me  lay ; 

So  hard,  and  heavy  to  carry. 
That  it  darkened  the  light  of  day. 

So  I  could  not  loam  my  lesson. 
And  say,  **  Thy  will  be  done !  ** 

And  the  Master  came  not  near  mo. 
As  the  weary  hours  went  on. 

At  last,  in  my  heavy  sorrow, 
I  looked  from  the  Cross  above, 

And  I  saw  the  Master  watching, 
"With  a  look  of  tender  love. 

He  turned  to  that  Cross  before  me, 
And  1  thought  I  heard  him  say — 

**  My  child,  thou  must  bear  thy  burden. 
And  learn  thy  task  to-day. 

I  may  not  tell  the  reason, 
'Tis  enough  for  thee  to  know 

That  I,  the  Master,  am  teaching. 
And  give  this  cup  of  woe." 

So  I  stooped  to  that  weary  sonow. 
One  look  at  that  face  Divine, 

Had  given  me  power  to  trust  Him, 
And  say,  **  Thy  will,  not  mine." 
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And  thus  I  learnt  my  lesson, 

Taught  by  the  Master  alone ; 
Ho  only  knows  the  tears  I  wept. 

For  Ho  has  shed  His  own. 

Bat  from  them  came  a  brightness, 

Straight  from  the  Home  above, 
Where  the  school-life  will  be  ended. 

And  the  Cross  will  show  the  love. 

Clifton.  E.  A.  G. 
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This  is  as  it  should  be.  At  length  we  have  a  fair  piesentment  of  Mr.  Binney 
himself  in  a  volume  worthy  of  him,  from  which,  even  if  his  oth^  works 
should  perish,  future  times  may  learn  that  his  influence  over  his  contempo- 
raries was  no  visionary,  mythical,  or  unaccountable  thing.  The  book  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  memorial  of  a  forty  years'  ministry  in  the  Bang's  Weigh-houso 
Chapel,  London;  and  yet,  as  it  contains  only  sevexteen  sermons,  it  follows 
that  the  large  amount  of  those  stirring  discourses  aro  necessarily  omitted 
which  formerly  made  the  preacher's  name  famous  among  the  foremost  meu 
of  his  day.  But  upon  perusing  its  pages,  we  soon  found  it  to  be  the  worthier 
purpose  of  the  revered  author  to  embody  only  those  leading  truths,  in  the 
economy  of  grace  and  redemption,  which  always  proved  the  staple  of  his 
ministry.    They  read  like  select  treatises. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  Mr.  Binney  is  his  power  of 
analytic  and  consecutive  reasoning.  Ho  seems  intent  upon  searching  into 
the  foundation  principles  of  an  argument;  and  arrests  attention  by  the 
exhaustive  manner  in  which,  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  he  pursues  his 
speciiied  theme,  from  its  first  germ  to  its  completion.  He  is  fond  of  a 
species  of  deductive  ratiocination,  in  which  the  lowest  term  being  admitted, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion,  which  he  urges  with  accu- 
mulating and  resistless  force,  like  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  descent 
of  waters  from  a  cataract.  This  was  a  favourite  method  of  study  with 
him  from  the  commencement  of  his  career.  While  yet  a  student  at 
Wymondley  College,  Herts,  his  estimable  tutor,  the  Be  v.  Thomas  Morell, 
who  always  spoke  of  him  with  admiration,  told  the  writer  of  this  paper 
that  Binney  was  the  most  remarkable  young  man  in  that  institution ;  that, 
when  apparently  negligent  of  minor  things,  he  was  alwa^'^s  intensely  study- 
ing every  work  he  could  lay  hold  of  upon  the  more  recondite  points  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  or  whatever  cotdd  throw  light  upon  the  intellectoal 
economy  of  man.  This  affords  the  due  to  all  his  writings.  It  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  he  i-arely,  if  ever,  employs  a  word  in  a  doubtftil  sense,  or  quotes 
even  Scripture  in  a  lax  or  indeterminate  manner,  or  discusses  a  doctrine 
without  rigidly  defining  the  words  he  uses.  His  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  terms  and  definitions  renders  this  volume  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 

*  <<  Sermons  Preached  in  the  King's  Weigh-House  Chapel,  LondoD,  1829-1869." 
By  T.  BiNNST.     (London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. ) 
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scholftrly  student,  for  the  spirit  of  exactness,   like  that  of  inexactness, 
is  diffdsive,  and  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  in  speech  or  writing. 

The  sermons  upon  *•  The  Divine  Life  in  Man,"  from  p.  148  to  p.  248, 
hare  an  especial  value,  because  they  exhibit  what  may  be  called  the  turning 
points  of  salyation,  and  carefully  attach  an  equal  importance  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  in  us,  as  to  the  Savioiu's  work  upon  the  croiis,  for  us.  We  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  transactions  of  Calvary,  infinite  as  they  are  in 
their  results,  were  never  designed  to  throw  the  wonderful  diticlosures  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  into  the  shade,  relative  to  the  Spii*it*s  intluence  upon  the 
human  mind,  acting  with  the  force  of  a  spring  at  the  centre,  without  which 
our  recovery  to  the  Divine  image  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  But  the  di«- 
courses  that  will  attract  the  greatest  attention,  and  deservedly,  are  those  on 
••The  Words  of  Jesus,"  on  "The  Law  our  Schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,"  •*  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  Light,"  and  that  on  •'  Salvation 
by  Fire,  and  Salvation  in  its  Fulness."  These  bear  more  completely  on  the 
mystery  of  redemption,  on  justification  by  faith,  a  topic  on  which  the  writer 
never  falters,  and  the  commanding  influence  of  these  truths  upon  the  heart 
and  life.  Upon  all  these  the  author  has  put  forth  his  full  strength ;  and  in 
these  days  of  giddiness  and  rebuke,  it  is  delightful  to  have  the  cardinal 
verities  of  the  Chiistian  faith  upheld  and  vindicated  with  much  of  the 
reasoning  power  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  need 
not  shrink  from  comparison  with  the  stately'  rhetoric  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

While  writing  the  above,  an  able  critique  of  those  sermons  has  been  put 
into  our  hands,  in  which  the  reviewer  says  of  the  author  :  "  He  is  emphati- 
cally orthodox,  and  the  orthodoxy  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  Scripture ; 
60  that  even  supposing  Mr.  Binney  held  views  contrary  to  the  generallj'' 
received  creed  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  difficult,  in  a  few  words,  to  point 
out  the  discrepancy,  on  account  of  the  Scriptural  character  of  his  expres- 
sions." But  though  this  is  evidently  intended  as  an  encomium,  to  us  it 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful  praise.  Many  may  interpret  or  misinterpret  it, 
contrary  to  the  design  of  the  critic,  to  insinuate  that  our  author  might  use 
Scripture  words  to  mask  opinions  which  are  not  strictly  orthodox,  but  which 
would  be  likely  to  pass  current  under  so  sacred  a  veil — no  uncommon 
practice  among  heterodox  writers,— from  all  sympathy  with  whom  Mr. 
Binney  would  instinctively  recoil.  But  we  much  doubt  the  absolute  wisdom 
of  the  expedient,  because,  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  we  save,  to  some  extent,  the  labour  of  inquiry ;  and  might,  sooner 
or  later,  put  an  arrest  upon  the  progress  of  thought.  Besides  which,  it  is 
always  expected  that  the  accredited  advocates  of  Scripture  doctrine  should 
clearly  unfold  what  it  is  they  understand  by  the  terms  they  employ,  or  what 
is  the  force  of  the  argument  which  they  consider  the  inspired  writers  to 
convey.  The  contrary  of  this,  though  plausible  to  the  vulgar  eye,  would 
wholly  disqualify  a  man  for  the  leadership  of  public  opinion.  But  this  we 
mention  rather  for  the  warning  of  youthful  imitators  of  Mr.  Binney  than  for 
that  gentleman  himself,  who  is  wholly  incapable  of  any  such  poor  and  pitiful 
Bubteofiiges,  and  would  only  employ,  as  we  know,  Scripture  phrases,  because 
they  are  the  most  emphatic  forms  of  speech'in  which  to  set  forth  the  doctrine. 

Much  attention  is  requisite  to  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Binney  sets  forth  a 
truth.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does  what  philosophers  call  the  imper- 
fection of  langxiage,  as  an  instniment  of  thought.     '•  Men  believe,"  says 
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Lord  Bacon,  *'  that  their  reason  goTems  their  words ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  words  have  power  to  react  on  their  reason."  Then,  as  we  have  no 
proper  philosophical  language,  but  are  compelled  to  employ  terms  taken 
from  the  senses,  or  images  derived  from  natural  phenomena  to  express 
mental  conceptions,  so  we  have  no  proper  theological  language,  but  are 
often  obliged  to  use  cei'tain  scholastic  terms  to  indicate  our  religious  ideas, 
as,  Bishop  Hampden  argued,  was  evident  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  quite  possible,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Binney  to  reject  the  perplexed  tend- 
nology  of  cei-tain  divines,  whilst  he  admits,  in  its  entirety,  the  ScriptaiQ 
statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  he  does.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  sin 
and  the  law  may  be  overcome,  he  says :  ^*  They  must,  as  moral  opponents, 
be  met  and  overcome  by  a  moral  process — ^that  process  is  the  redemptiTe 
work  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  mighty  mediation.** 
(p.  72.)  And  again :  *'  For  myself,  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  any  explanation  or  theory  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  though  I 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  believing  it  as  such  not  only  to  be  distinctly  revealed, 
but  so  set  forth  as  to  demand  devout  and  absolute  recognition  in  the  way  of 

trust  and  dependence The  how,  and  why,  and  wherefore  may  be  inscra- 

table,  or  but  partially  intimated,  and  yet  the  thing,  as  a  reality,  may  stand 
forth  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  as  distinctly  as  the  literal  cross  stood  out  before 
the  bodily  eye  of  one  who  witnessed  the  crucifixion.  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Gfod  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ! '  '  Whom  God  has  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  ELis  blood.'  '  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  cleanseth  us  &om  all  sin.'  How  it  does  it  is  not  explained ;  but  the 
promise,  or  assurance,  is  distinct  and  intelligible."  (p.  366.) 

This  language  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  firmly  the  author  holds  by 
this  vital  doctrine.  But  we,  in  our  turn,  far  from  restricting  the  Christian 
Church  to  a  mere  rigid  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  feel  ourselves  personally  indebted  to  any  man  who  will  analyse  and 
unfold  it,  as  it  appears  to  his  best  perceptions,  from  the  authorized  records 
of  Scripture.  *'  He  that  calls  in,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  '*the  aid  of  an  equal 
understanding  doubles  his  own."  We  value,  beyond  price,  the  consenta- 
neous language  of  all  the  Protestant  confessions  upon  this  cardinal  doctrine 
of  our  faith.  True,  they  have  no  authority,  as  creeds,  but  they  may  be  helps 
to  strengthen  our  common  understanding  of  the  truth.  To  repudiate  what 
others  have  thought  and  written  upon  any  branch  of  revealed  science  is  not 
the  spirit  of  true  philosophy.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  been  content,  when 
he  saw  the  apple  fall  from  the  tree,  simply  to  receive  it  as  a  recognised 
matter  of  fact,  **  as  a  reality  standing  forth  to  the  eye  of  the  world,"  without 
further  investigation  or  inquiry,  the  world  had  lost  a  great  deal;  but 
employing  his  fine  understanding  to  analyze  the  principles  involved  in  the 
fact,  he  not  only  unfolded  fi^m  it  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  proceeded 
onward  to  form  his  system  accordingly,  so  as  to  arguo  from  it  that,  through 
all  the  realms  of  matter  in  the  planetary  bodies,  tho  same  law  obtains.  "Any 
one,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,  **  might  have  made  his  own  reflections  upon  the 
fall  of  the  apple,  but  it  required  the  mind  and  science  of  a  Newton  to  develop 
and  carry  out  the  great  results  and  conclusions  consequent  upon  this  one." 
Quite  believing,  with  Mr.  Binney,  the  infinite  importance  of  tho  great 
redemptive  fact,  wo  should  bo  very  thankful  to  receive  from  him  somp 
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indication  of  tho  mannor  in  which  this  truth  "  shapes  itself,"  as  his  phrase 
is,  to  his  own  mind.  If  he  be  not  altogether  satisfied  with  tho  theories  of 
others,  we  shall  listen  with  interest  and  deference  to  whatever  falls  from  his 
practised  pen  and  matured  understanding,  upon  a  ]X)int  so  essential  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  the  moral  universe.  We  may  bo  well 
assured  that  no  search,  were  it  only  after  the  smallest  of  those  gems  and 
treasures  which  wave  after  wave  may  dash  upon  the  shore  of  the  great 
ocean  of  truth,  is  ever  unrewarded,  but  the  discovery  becomes  tho  heritage 
of  the  mind  for  ever. 

We  thankfully  accept  this  volume  from  the  minister  of  tho  Weigh-houso 
as  a  kind  of  public  protest  against  the  sceptical  indifference  of  the  ago,  as  an 
honour  to  tho  denomination  of  which  he  is  an  ornament,  and  a3  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  intellectual  greatness  of  these  sermons  is 
their  least  distinction,  in  our  account,  for  every  page  bears  witness  not  only 
to  the  power,  but  to  the  internal  piety  of  the  author,  and  to  the  softened 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  qualities  in  the  presence  of  which  every  other 
endowment  will  soon  sink  into  insignificance.  The  world  must  have  its 
great  men ;  it  has  always  had  them ;  men  formed  for  the  times,  and  formed 
by  the  times  in  which  they  live,  who  are  often,  the  best  benefiictor:^  of  the 
age  they  illumine  and  adorn ;  but  the  world  owes  infinitely  more  to  the  good 
than  to  tho  great.  Without  presuming  to  fix  the  place  that  Mr.  Binney  is 
likely  to  hold  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  we  are  sure  that  this  noble  volume, 
with  kindred  works  in  other  Christian  communions,  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  race  of  distinguished  advocates  of  Divine  truth  has  not  passed  away  ; 
and,  by  God's  providence  raising  up,  at  fitting  intervals,  similar  examples, 
the  race  will  never  be  permitted  to  die  out,  or  disappear, 

"  Till  day's  last  shade,  and  Nature's  night  I" 
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Biographic  Skeiclipff  of  tlie  IfUe  James 
jyigyejt  La  Touchey  Enrj.^  Banker,  Dublin. 
By  William  Urwick,  D.  D.  (London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  C.*o.) 

Persecutions,  like  storms,  are  fraught 
vith  benefitR.     It  was  so  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  Dor  has  it  been  less  so  in  subsequent 
timei.    Not  only  are  slumbering  powers 
for  good  awakened  into  new  life,   and 
deeds  of  heroism  done  amid  the  tires  of 
persecation,  but  men  of  piety,  capacity, 
ftod  public  spirit  are  driven,  like  seeds 
borne  on  the  wind,  to  advance  the  civili- 
zation, material  prosperity,  and  religion  of 
other  lands.     This  was  remarkably  the 
cise  with  the  perseeation  that  swept  over 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Ndutea.      Multitndes,    eminent    in   art. 


mamtfacture,  and  religion,  were  driven 
into  many  places  on  the  Continent,  and 
into  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  thus 
that  an  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  oondncted  to  Ireland,  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes 
and  influence  of  the  La  Tonche  family. 
Clinging  to  the  Protectant  faith,  and 
sacrificing  rank  and  wealth  at  the  shrine 
of  conscience,  David  Digges  de  la  Touche 
was  led,  by  a  series  of  remarkable  pro- 
vidences, to  Ireland  ;  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  afterwanls 
originated  the  great  banking  house  so 
well  known  in  the  sister  island.  His 
descendant,  whose  life  and  character  Dr. 
Urwick  has  so  beautifully  sketched  in 
this  volume,  died  about  forty  years  ago, 
leaving  l)ehind  him  a  name  rich  in  al 
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the  memories  of  honourable  citizenship, 
social  excellence,  active  philanthropy,  and 
eminent  piety.  No  fitting  record  of  this 
good  man's  life  had  been  given  to  the 
world,  and,  therefore  Dr.  Urwick  wisely 
determined  to  save  it  from  the  gathering 
shadows  of  oblivion,  and  to  transmit  it  in 
a  suitable  form  to  future  times  as  an 
example  and  a  stimulus.  In  this  volume 
it  is  embalmed,  and  whilst  its  high-toned 
character  cannot  fail  to  yield  pleasure  and 
profit  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  it  will 
doubtless  trausmit  an  influence  that  will 
abide  throughout  the  future.  To  this 
volume  a  melancholy  interest  -  attaches. 
It  received  its  last  corrections  from  the 
hand  of  the  lamented  author  when  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering  around 
him,  and  the  care  of  conducting  it  through 
the  press  as  a  last  bequest  devolved  upon 
his  son.  Whilst,  then,  around  this  volume 
there  cluster  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Urwick's 
activity,  earnestness,  and  eloquence  on 
behalf  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  there  at- 
taches to  it  the  deep  and  touching  interest 
of  the  last  words  of  a  dying  friend,  or  of 
the  garland  laid  on  his  fresh-made  grave. 

The  Great  Clotid  of  Witnesses ;  or, 
Faith  and  Us  Victories,  Abel  to  Moses. 
By  William  Landels,  D.  D.  (London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. ) 

This  volume  discusses  a  theme  of  constant 
interest  and  utility.  The  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  show  that  the 
principle  of  faith  was,  from  the  beginning, 
the  condition  of  spiritual  safety  and  the 
vital  source,  all  acceptable  and  heroic 
service ;  but  that  the  Gospel  brought  it 
into  greater  prominence  and  directed 
its  gaze  to  the  suffering  and  glorified 
liedeemer.  Dr.  Landels  describes  the 
nature  of  faith  with  clearness,  and  shows 
the  versatility  of  its  action  in  the  lives  of 
patriarchs,  heroes,  and  saints.  The  partial 
extent  of  the  flood  is  judiciously  stated, 
and  quotations  from  Stillingfleet  and  Poole 
show  that  the  view  is  not  so  recent  as 
some  imagine.  Moses  is  a  conspicuous 
figure  on  the  canvas ;  and  indeed,  apart 
from  his  official  character,  the  range  and 
magnitude  of  his  sacrifice  bring  him 
nearest  to  Christ,  who    ''made  himself 


of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant.*'  It  is  impreSBT«ly 
said  in  Scriptore,  '*  They  ting  the  mmij; 
of  Moaea  the  servant  of  God,  and  of  th« 
Lamb."  (Bev.  xv.  3.)  We  ean  heartily 
recommend  Dr.  Landels'  wdrk,  which 
contains  many  proofs  of  the  light  of 
intelligence,  and  is  pervaded  with  the 
glow  of  ministerial  zeal. 

Thoughts  on  Preaching :  Specially 
in  Relation  to  the  Acquirementu  of  ^ 
Age.  By  Dakiel  Moork,  11  A., 
Honorary  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  th« 
Queen.  Second  £dition.  (London : 
Hatchards.) 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  well  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  this  admirable  treatise.  It 
comes  before  us  now  '*  with  oonsidenble 
enlargements  and  additions,"  which  mske 
it  more  valuable  even  than  it  was  before. 
The  author  has  a  high  and  just  idea  of 
the  preacher's  function,  and  in  this 
volume  gives  forth  a  great  deal  that  ia 
very  important  and  interesting  on  the 
momentous  duties  of  those  who  have 
to  expound  and  proclaim  the  truth  of 
God  to  their  fellow-men.  It  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  hearers  as  well  u 
by  preachers.  The  former  may  learn  from 
it  to  be  more  sparing  than  they  some- 
times are  in  their  criticisms  on  sermons, 
when  they  consider  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties which  preachers  have  to  encounter ; 
and  the  latter  can  hardly  read  the  book 
without  being  aroused  to  aim  at  a  higher 
standard  in  their  pulpit  preparations  and 
performances. 

TJie  Bihliotheca  Sacra.  No.  101. 
January,  1869.  (Andover:  Warren  F. 
Draper.    London:  TrUbner  and  Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  tills  able  Ame- 
rican serial  continues  to  maintain  its  cha- 
racter and  its  ground  In  the  absence 
of  any  exactly  similar  publication  in  this 
country,  ministers  would  do  well,  when 
they  can,  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
periodical.  The  present  number  contaios 
several  good  articles.  The  second^  on 
Christian  Baptism,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
articles  representing  the  peculiar  views  of 
different  theological  sects  or  schools^  allow- 
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ing  them  to  speak  for  theuiselves.  The 
tifth  article,  "  What  wine  shall  we  use  at 
the  Lord^s  Supper?'*  is  ably  and  success- 
fully written.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  those  teetotallers  whose 
intemperate  zeal  sometimes  tends  to  strife 
in  churches  on  the  question  of  which  it 
treats. 

Fret  Not,  and  other  Foenis ;  hi- 
eluding  Hymns  with  Music.  By  Henry 
Batsman.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stonf^ton. ) 

There  are  some  deeply  toucliing,  and 
some  tnily  grand  things  in  this  book. 
Mr.  Bateman  can  play  on  a  small  barp 
or  a  large  one  at  will,  and  bring  forth 
music  from  either.  The  volume  consists 
of  four  parts — 1.  That  which  gives  the 
book  its  title,  with  a  number  of  other 
Poems ;  2.  Hymns  with  Music ;  3. 
Occasional  Hymns;  4  Selections  from 
"Metrical  Lay  Sermons."  Mr.  Bate- 
man writes  good  hymns  for  music.  To 
those  who  are  apt  to  be  impatient,  "  Fret 
^ot**  is  a  suitable  homily;  and  the 
sorrowful  will  find  in  the  book  soothing 
words  from  one  who  evidently  knows 
what  sorrow  is,  and  where  to  go  for 
consolation. 

The  Golden  Chain  of  Praise.  Hymns, 
By  Thomas  H.  Gill.  (London  : 
William  Hunt  &Co.) 

Mr.  Gill  obviously  knows  what  a  hymn 
of  praise  should  be,  and,  more,  he  knows 
how  to  write  it.  Love,  gratitude,  adora- 
tion breathe  through  these  hallowed  com- 
positions ;  they  are  full  of  heart;  the 
Christian  soul  animates  them  ;  and  they 
are  really  fitted  to  express  the  feeling  of 
a  saint  when  praising  his  God,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the 
hymns  used  in  our  public  assemblies. 

The  History  of  Balaam,  In  Five 
Discourses,  By  Rev.  W.  Kobebts. 
(London:  Eliot  Stock.) 

These  fire  sermons  are  entitled  respec- 
tively~l.  Balaam  ;  2.  The  way  of 
Balaam;  3.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam; 
4.  The  Counsel  of  Balaam ;  and,  5.  The 
Fate  of  Balaam.     Mr.  Roberts  discourses 


with  ability  and  eloquence  on  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  man.  His  view  of 
Balaam^s  character  seems  scarcely  through- 
out consistent  with  itself ;  but  the  moral 
and  spiritual  lessons  which  he  deduces 
from  the  narrative  are  excellent.  We 
have  read  the  book  with  interest,  and  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Poems  aiid  BaUads,  ^y  Jaixet 
Hamilton.  (Glasgow :  James  Made- 
hose.) 
We  almost  lose  sight  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  this  book,  which  is  very  great, 
by  the  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  writer.  Self-taught,  ixx)r, 
and  now  blind  and  old,  Janet  Hamilton 
adds  fresh  lustre  to  the  literary  fame 
of  Scotland.  The  introductory  papers 
by  George  GilfiUan  and  Dr.  Wallace 
will  interest  the  reader  deeply  in  this 
remarkable  woman  —  Scotland's  female 
Bums. 

The  Discipline  of  Alice  Lee,  By  Isa 
Bell.  (London :  Morgan  and  Chase. ) 
Miss  Bell  justly  says  in  the  preface  that 
her  story  is  the  repetition  of  an  *'ower 
true  tale.'*  She  graphically  and  grace- 
fully describes  what  a  well-bom  and  well- 
educated  young  lady  suffered  and  did 
under  the  terrible  a6Qiction  of  a  drunken 
husband,  who  dissipated  all  their  united 
property.  Mrs.  Lee  learned  patience  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  her  husband  at 
last  was  brought  to  repentance.  The 
book  will  be  useful  as  a  warning  to  some, 
as  a  comfort  and  help  to  others,  and  will 
be  interesting  to  all. 

Stems  and  Twigs;  or.  Sermon  Frame- 
\oorh.  (London :  R.  Dickinson,  Far- 
ringdon- street.) 
Is  the  multiplication  of  this  kind  of  book 
a  healthy  sign  in  the  condition  of  the 
pulpit  of  our  land  ?  We  cannot  attempt 
to  answer  this  question,  but  it  is  a  grave 
one.  This  volume  contains  "the  notes 
of  two  hundred  sermons."  They  are 
evangelical,  many  of  them  good  and 
suggestive,  many  of  them  commonplace, 
some  of  them  fanciful  and  forced.  The 
book  will  doubtless  be  helpfiU  to  those 
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>%-ho  have  not  much  time  or  taste  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  occasionally 
soggestive  of  a  pulpit  theme  to  those 
who  do  think. 

Tlie  Days  of  Knox,  A  TaJe  of  t/ie 
IGth  Century.  By  the  Author  of  the 
**Dark  Year  of  Dundee."  (London  : 
T.  Kelson  &  Sons. ) 

The  scenes  of  this  tale  are  laid  at  a  most 
interesting  and  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  the  influences  of 
which  continue  to  tell  for  good  on  the 
people  of  that  part  of  our  country,  and 
not  on  them  only.  Knox's  jrawer  and 
the  popularity  of  the  Reformation,  of 
which  he  was,  under  €rod,  the  main 
instrument,  are  happily  delineated  in 
this  volume.  The  story  itself  is  very 
interesting  and  well  written,  and  cannot 
fail  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  We  cordially  com- 
mend it. 

TJie  Life  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Marsh. 
D.D.  By  his  Dauohtkr.  (London: 
Nisbet  &  Cu. ) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  cheap  edition 
of  the  very  interesting  life  of  an  eminently 
frood  roan.  It  is  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  could  not  afford  to 
])iirchase  the  larger  edition ;  and  it  cannot 
be  read  without  deriving  holy  stimulus 
and  spiritual  advantage  from  the  perusal 

Tlk^TtsaHs  Jowrrud.  By  Madame  E. 
Dk  Prbssens^.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Crichton  Campbell. 
(London :  Nisbet  k.  Co. ) 

In  the  form  of  extracts  from  the  journal 
of  a  young  French  lady,  left  to  the  care 
of  two  maiden  aunts,  who  could  not 
understand  her,  we  have  here  an  account 
of  the  gradual  opening  up  of  her  mind 
from  a  condition  of  inanity  and  restraint 
to  one  of  intelligence,  piety,  and  useful, 
ness.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  in- 
teresting, and  the  translation  is  well  done. 
We  conmiend  it  as  likely  to  be  useful  to 
a  large  circle  of  readers. 

A    Book  for    Governesses.      (Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant  &  Co.) 
A  little  volume  somewhat  diffuse  in  style. 


but  evidently  penned  by  one  who  has  her 
heart  in  her  work,  and  fully  undcntanda 
its  importance.  Many  valuable  and  sog- 
gestive hints  are  contained  in  this  book, 
and  we  especially  commend  the  chapter 
on  **  Our  Pupils  "  to  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  all  engaged  in  tuition. 

Lucy  Smithy  tlie  Music  Governess. 
By  S.  E.  P.  (Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant 
&Co.) 

An  interesting  and  touching  little  book, 
showing  how  one  governess  was  tibe 
means  of  spiritual  light  to  another,  and 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  an  intellectujJ 
apprehension  of  the  truth  without  the 
rest  of  the  heart  and  conscience  in  the 
Saviour. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Milne,  ofFerik, 
By  HoRATius  Bon AR,  D.  D.  ( London : 
James  Nisbet  ft  Co. ) 
This  is  the  memoir  of  a  man  who,  althongli 
not  known  by  the  great  world,  was  highly 
valued  in  his  own  sphere  for  his  eminent 
piety  and  earnest  devotedness  to  the  work 
of  God.  He  was  a  pattern  of  the  tnii» 
Christian  pastor  and  missionary  in  ali 
things ;  in  both  capacities  he  evinci^ni 
the  highest  zeal  and  disinterefited  self- 
sacrifice.  Throughout  the  volume  Dr. 
Bonar  leaves  the  subject  of  it  to  be  his 
own  biographer.  He  simply  knits  together 
the  letters  and  other  memorabilia  of  Mr. 
Milne.  The  memoir,  like  too  many  of  th<> 
present  day,  is,  perhai)s,  too  bulky,  but 
arranged  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Dr.  Bonar 
it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Maggie  and  Bessie,  and  their  Waff 
to  do  Good,    By  Joanna  H.  Mathsw.s. 

Daisy  Bright,    By  Escma  Marshall. 

Gonzalez  and  His  Waldng  Breams. 
By  C.  S.  H. 

Grace  BuxUm ;  or,  the  Light  of 
Home.  By  Ehma  Marsh AI.L.  (London: 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. ) 
These  little  books  are  interesting  and 
attractive,  abounding  in  illustrations  of 
practical  and  important  tmUi,  and  ad* 
mirably  adapted  for  presents  or  prices  to 
children. 
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Eiie  late  ISiti,  ^otiiantel  3C(ototon« 


This  good  and  luef  ul  servant  of  God  was 
bom  at  Coventry,  May  26th,  1779.  He 
was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Ute  Bev.  George  ^urder,  and  in 
early  life  was  much  impressed  with  the 
truths  so  faithfully  delivered  by  that 
excellent  man,  for  whom,  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  he  had  great  veneration  and 
affection.  A  sermon  preaohed  at  Coventry 
by  the  late  Bev.  John  Grifiln,  of  Portsea, 
also  very  powerfully  affeoted  him,  lo  that 
ou  returning  home  he  was  quite  unable 
to  converse  with  his  family  for  some 
time.  After  many  strong  convictions 
and  struggles  of  soul,  he  yielded  him- 
self to  God  in  solemn  and  entire  conse- 
cration. The  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
took  such  powerful  possession  of  his 
heart,  that  they  became  his  constant 
meditation  day  and  nighti  influencing 
even  hii  dreams,  one  of  which  was  very 
remarkable,  and  so  deeply  impressed  him 
that  he  awoke  in  tears.  In  March,  1803, 
Mr.  Bowton  was  received  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  at  West  Orchard, 
Coventry,  over  which  Mr.  Burder  was 
pastor.  About  six  months  after  this,  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  friends  who 
had  observed  his  earnest  piety  and  mental 
alnlity,  to  preach  in  the  surrounding 
villages. 

He  was  soon  urged  to  extend  his 
laboon.  Help  was  greatly  needed,  there 
being  at  that  time  twelve  congregations 
of  the  Independent  denomination  within 
twenty  miles  of  Coventry  without  settled 
pastora  To  requests  for  service  he  gladly 
acceded,  frequently  mounting  his  horse 
after  the  dose  of  business  on  Saturday 
night,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  retuzning  early  on  Monday 
morning.  Though  thus  making  himself 
useful,  Mr.  Bowton  had  no  settled  pur- 
pose in  his  own  mind  of  entering  into  the 
legolar  work  of  the  ministry,  but  God 
was  leading  him. 

The  late  Bev.  Jonathan  Evans,  who 
had  built  a  chapel,  and  laboured  so 
suocessfully  in  the  neglected  parish  of 
FoleduU  that  a   complete  reformation 


was  visible  in  the  place,  died  in  1809. 
His  illness  was  short,  but  he  sent  for  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  and  said  to  him : 
** Brother  Bowton,  I  am  going;  I  have 
no  time  to  make  any  arrangements  for 
the  pulpit  at  Foleshill.  You  know  the 
state  of  things  among  my  people;  you 
must  help  them.  We  shall  meet  again, 
and  speak  on  one  subject,  and  sing  one 
song.  Earewell ! "  This  dying  request 
could  not  be  refused,  and  it  led  to  the 
unanimous  invitation  of  the  Church  and 
congregation  to  Mr.  Bowton  to  become 
their  pastor.  His  ordination  took  place 
October  16th,  1810 ;  the  late  Bev.  J.  A. 
James,  of  Birmingham,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory discourse,  and  the  Bev.  G.  Burder 
gave  the  charge.  All  who  took  part  in 
that  servioe  have  now  met  again  in  heaven. 
Mr.  Bowton  laboured  earnestly  in  the 
ministry  at  Foleshill  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  then  saw  it  right  to  resign 
that  charge.  But  it  was  not  to  be  idle. 
He  held  Stmday  services  in  the  Lancas- 
terian  school-room  at  Coventry,  to  try 
and  gather  in  the  poor  and  some  of  the 
vast  population  around,  many  of  whom 
were  living  in  the  neglect  of  God's  wor- 
ship. Good  was  done  ;  better  accommo- 
dation was  needed ;  and  in  four  years  ho 
built  a  chapel  in  Well-street,  the  locality 
being  chosen  on  account  of  its  remoteness 
from  all  other  places  of  worship.  There 
Mr.  Bowton  laboured  with  great  interest 
and  success  among  a  very  attached  i)eople. 
The  great  pressure  of  duties  (as  he  had 
continued  secular  engagements  in  order  to 
give  the  income  of  the  chapel  to  clear 
the  debt  of  building)  at  length  so  seriously 
affected  his  health,  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1834. 

In  1840  Mrs.  Bowton  died.  A  small 
memoir  of  her  was  published,  under  the 
title  of  "Priscilla,  the  Helper."  Betum- 
ing  health  gave  to  his  unceasing  desire  to 
be  useful  the  opportunity  again,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  pastorate 
of  a  newly-opened  chapel  in  the  quiet 
village  of  Withybrook,  a  few  miles  from 
Coventry,  where  his  labours  were  so  blest 
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thftt  the  whole  moral  aspect  of  the  village 
became  changed.  Thingi,  however,  had  so 
declined  at  Well-street,  Coventry,  that 
Hr.  Kowton  was  oiged  to  return,  and  felt 
it  his  duty  to  do  so,  giving  all  his  eoergies 
to  the  work,  till  impaired  health  and  age 
obliged  him  to  retire.  After  sojooming 
at  various  places,  where  he  seemed  singu- 
larly directed  for  purposes  of  great  use- 
fulness, he  settled  down  at  Northampton, 
still  finding  something  to  do  for  bis 
Master.  From  age  and  feebleness,  Mr. 
Rowton  Bi>ent  his  last  years  mostly  in 
retirement ;  but  he  enjoyed  ,  such  oom- 
munion  with  God  and  his  Bible  that  it 
was  not  burdensome  to  him.  His  views 
of  great  spiritual  realities  were  so  en- 
riched and  expanded  as  to  give  much 
interest  to  his  conversation.  The  cause 
af  G6d  was  continually  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts  and  prayers,  and  his  aged  face 
would  be  lighted  up  with  joy  on  hearing 
of  any  new  triumph  it  gained.  At  length 
his  fine  constitution  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  and  pleurisy,  and 
after  ten  days  of  great  suffering,  he 
entered  into  rest  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
in  his  90th  year.  His  mind  was  calm ; 
the  Gospel  he  had  loved  and  faithfully 
preached  for  nearly  sixty  years,  was  A 
lock  to  him.    On  the  last  morning  of  his 


life,  it  was  touching  to  see  in  his  wander- 
ings how  the  ruling  spirit  was  strong  in 
death.  Seeming  eager  for  something, 
and  being  asked  what  it  was,  he  replied, 
**Why,  to  preaoh  the  Gospel,  and  to 
glorify  Thy  name.*'  When  told  he  wu 
too  weak,  "Well,  I  must  wrap  it  up  in 
a  small  compass :  salvation  throogh  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."  "Jesus!  Jesoa! 
Master!  enlighten  and  convince!"  His 
last  prayer  for  himself,  a  little  before 
death,  was  strikingly  chtntcteristic  of 
his  humility  t  **  Pardon  mine  iniquity, 
for  it  is  great ;  wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my 
sin.''  Then  rose  one  more  petition  for 
the  success  of  the  Gospel.  "Bide 
prosperously;"  "As  I  have  seen  Thy 
goings  in  the  sanctuary. "  So  "  he  entered 
heaven  with  prayer."  Mr.  Bowtcm  wrote 
a  few  larger  books,  and  in  later  yesa 
tracts,  to  the  number  of  110,  about  four 
millions  of  which  were  circulated. 

Though  quiet  and  retiring,  it  is  not 
often  a  greater  amount  of  earnest  work 
and  self-denial  has  been  conoentrated 
in  one  life.  He  has  now  gone  to  perfect 
service  in  the  higher  temple,  tiie  purity 
of  which  was  its  great  attraction  to  his 
spirit. 

A.& 
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THB  LOBD'S  JOURKEYUAir. 

A  TRADESMAN  ouce  told  the  celebrated 
John  Newton,  rector  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
ttoth,  that  he  was  about  to  retire  from 
business,  as  he  had  gained  enough  for 
himself  and  family.  "Why,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Newton,  "  now  be  the  Lord's  journey- 
man, and  carry  on  business  for  him." 
Many  professing  Christians  engaged  in 
business  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  may  give  up  businees,  having 
acquired  enough  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies. Several  things  are  to  be  remarked 
respecting  this  class  of  men.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sum  which  is  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  enough  for  themselves  and  their 


families  is  very  indefinite  and  unfixed. 
One  thinks  that  five  thousand  pounds 
would  be  enough;  but,  as  he  approxi- 
mates to  that  sum,  he  finds  it  insuffideat, 
and  the  goal  of  acquisition  is  placed  at  a 
greater  distance.  This  process  is  le- 
peated  from  time  to  time,  till  old  age 
comes  on,  and  he  finds  that  the  point  hsB 
not  yet  been  reached.  **  I  once  thoo^t," 
said  a  wealthy  business  man,  *'that  if  I 
ever  got  two  thousand  pounds,  I  should 
be  content ;  but  a  man's  wants  increase 
with  his  property."  That  man  is  stiU 
accumulating.  He  has  not  enough  yet 
He  is  not  ready  to  "  carry  on  business  for 
the  Lord."  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  men  of  this  class  are  apt 
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to  look  forward  to  retirement  from  biisi- 
neaa  as  td  a  ■eftBon  of  rest.  When  the 
})ropo9ed  saiSciency  shall  be  galtied,  life's 
work  win,  in  their  view,  be  accomplished. 
They  woald  seem  to  act  npon  the  assomp- 
tioQ  that  they  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  make  money  for  themselres  and  fami- 
lies. When  that  money  is  made,  they 
propose  to  retire  into  the  country,  build  a 
beaatifol  residence,  and  lead  a  life  of 
ease.  They  must  read  the  Bible  care- 
lessly, or  they  will  notice  that  God  does 
Dot  say,  "Work  till  thou  hast  made  a  for- 
tune," but  ••  Work  while  the  day  lasts." 
Those  of  this  class  who  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  point  of  sufficiency,  and  go  into 
retirement,  meet  with  disappointment  in 
r<^gard  to  their  expectations  of  happiness. 
They  find  that  God's  law,  which  com- 
mands man  to  work,  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  They  find  that  habits 
which  have  been  years  in  forming  cannot 
saddenly  be  changed.  They  &id  that 
energies  trained  to  exertion  can  endure 
only  temporary  repose. 

What  oonise  should  these  men  pursue  ? 
Should  they,   first,  acquire  enough   for 
themselvesy  *nd  then  become  the  Lord's 
journeymen  ?    Or  should  they  become  the 
Lord's  journeymen  from  the  outset?    This 
19  plainly  the  Bible  plan.    From  the  out- 
set they  should  carry  on  business  for  the 
Lord.    This  does  not»  as  some  suppose, 
m)uire  that  a  man  should  cast  all  his 
yearly  gsins  into  the  treasuiy  of  bene- 
volence.   It  requires  him  to  employ  his 
gains  ss  God  would  have  him  employ 
them.    A  man  is  not  robbing  God  when 
he  is  adding  to  his  capital,  and  making  a 
reasonable  provision  for  his  family.    A 
01^  is  not  robbing  God  when  he  employs 
a  portion  of  his  gains  in  gratifying  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  implanted  by  his  Maker. 
What  is  required  is,  that  he  consult  the 
will  of  God  in  every  expenditure,  whether 
for  himself  or  for  others.    A  man  may 
do  wrong  by  expending  money  upon  him- 
fleU.    He  may  do  wrong  by  giving  it  to 
others.    It  is  powiUe  for  him  to  do  wrong 
by  giving  to  the  cause   of  benevolence 
that  which  is  due  to  his  family.     He  is 
to  use  his  property  just  as  God  would  have 
him  use  it.    He  who  has,  in  this  matter, 


a  truly  willing  and  obedient  heart,  will 
seldom  fail  to  decide  aright  as  to  duty. — 
Ohrislian  Treasury. 

THB  TALUE  OF  THS  BtBLK. 

•*TttBRK  IS  BUT  onB  Book."— A  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
there  was  a  lucid  interval  of  that  dis- 
tressing malady  which  had  for  some  time 
afflicted  him,  and  to  remove  which  he 
had  travelled  in  vain  to  London,  to  Italy, 
and  to  Malta.  He  was  again  in  his  own 
home.  In  one  of  these  calm  moments  of 
reason,  '* gentle  as  an  infant,"  says  his 
biographer,  when  the  distressing  aberra- 
tions of  his  mind  had  for  a  titne  ceased,  he 
desired  to  be  drawn  into  his  library,  and 
placed  by  the  window,  that  he  thight 
look  down  upon  the  Tweed.  To  his  son- 
in-law  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should 
read  to  him.  '*  From  what  book  shall  I 
read?"  said  he.  "Need  you  ask  f  Scott 
replied,  "Therb  is  but  ohb."  "I  chose," 
says  his  biographer,  "the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  GrospeL  He  listened  with 
mild  devotion,  and  said,  when  I  had  done, 
'  Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort ;  I  have 
followed  you  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  yet  to  be  myself  again.'  "  (L\ft  of 
ScoUf  vi.,  288.)  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  dying  testimony  of  this  eminent  man 
in  favour  of  the  Bible.  On  the  bed  of 
death,  *' there  is  but  one  "  book  that  can 
meet  the  case.  Not  his  own  beautiful 
poems,  not  his  own  enchanting  works  of 
fiction,  were  his  comforters  there.  He 
had  come  to  a  point  where  fiction  gave 
way  to  reality ;  and  we  can  conceive  of 
scarcely  any  scene  of  higher  sublimity 
than  was  thus  evinced,  when  a  mind  that 
had  charmed  so  many  other  minds,  the 
most  popular  writer  of  his  age  —if  not  of 
any  age — ^in  the  solemn  hour  when  life 
was  about  to  close,  gave  this  voluntary 
tribute  to  the  solitary  eminence  of  the 
Bible  above  all  other  books.  Would  that 
his  dying  declaration  could  be  imprinted 
on  the  title-page  of  all  his  works ;  that 
wherever  they  shall  be  read,  his  solemn 
testimony  might  go  with  them,  that  a 
time  is  coming  trhen  but  one  book  can 
have  claims  on  the  attention  of  men,  and 
but  one  book  will  ba  adapted  to  guide 
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thdr  steps  and  to  comfort  their  hearts ! 
May  I  suggest  to  the  readers  of  novels 
and  romances  that  the  time  is  coming 
when,  one  after  another,  these  books  will 
be  laid  aside,  when  the  romance  of  life  will 
be  exchanged  for  the  sober  reality  of  death, 
and  when  the  most  gorgeous  and  splendid 
illusions  of  this  world  will  give  place  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  realities  of  that 
everlasting  scene  which  opens  beyond  the 
grave.  Then  you  will  need,  not  fiction, 
but  truth  ;  not  gorgeous  description,  not 
the  enchanting  narrative,  not  the  wizard 
illusions  of  the  master  mind  that  can  play 
upon  the  feelings  and  entrance  the  heart; 
but  the  Word,  the  eternal  Word  of  that 
Qod  who  cannot  lie,  and  the  sweet  con- 
solations of  that  "OKV  BOOK,"  whose 
beauties^  after  all,  as  much  transcend  the 
highest  creations  of  genius  as  its  truths 
are  more  valuable  than  fiction. — Albert 
Barnes. 


"LIIT  A  UTTLB." 


One  day,  while  walking  up  the  street, 
I  saw,  a  short  distance  before  me,  quite 
a  small  boy  carrying  a  large  basket.  It 
seemed  very  heavy,  for  the  little  fellow 
was  bending  and  staggering  under  its 
weight ;  yet  he  went  resolutely  forward, 
only  stopping  occasionally,  to  change  it 
from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

He  was  poorly  clad,  and  as  he  turned 
his  head,  I  recognised  him  as  the  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  who  was  obliged  to  work 
very  hard  to  earn  food  and  clothing  for 
herself  and  her  two  little  boys.  My  heart 
ached  for  the  brave  little  fellow  who  was 
beginning  so  early  to  bear  life's  burdens, 
and  I  wanted  to  help  him.  "Lift  a 
little,"  he  seemed  to  say  to  the  passers- 
by,  as  he  trudged  on  with  his  load. 

Soon  I  heard  rapid  footsteps  behind 
me;  and,  in  a  moment,  a  bright,  plea- 
sant-faced boy,  the  only  son  of  a  professor 
in  one  of  our  colleges,  passed  me.  When 
he  reached  the  little  boy,  who  wl4  still 


bending  under  his  burden*  he  strstdied 
out  his  hand,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
basket,  bore  on  his  stronger  ann  tlie 
laiger  share  of  the  burden,  uDtil  be 
reached  his  own  home. 

How  I  honoured  the  brave  boy  for  lui 
kind  act!  I  knew  his  own  heart  wai 
beating  a  happy  measure;  for  we  are 
never  so  happy  as  when  doing  something 
to  make  others  happy.  And  as  th« 
widow's  son  went  struggling  on,  I  knew 
his  burden  seemed  less  heavy,  that  for  a 
little  while  it  had  been  borne  for  him.  Hii 
heart  was  lighter,  too,  because  another  had 
shown  him  kindness ;  and  the  memoiy  of 
that  little  act  would  be  a  bright  spot  to 
him  in  many  a  toiling  day.  It  cost  litUe, 
that  act  of  thoughtful  kindnen ;  but  hov 
much  happiness  it  brou^t ! 

Dear  children,  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
conduct  of  this  noble  boy.  '*  Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ." 

BBBSSnrO  FOR   *' CHURCH." 

Very  estimable,  and,  we*  trust,  veiy 
religious  young  women,  sometimes  enter 
the  house  of  God  in  a  costume  which 
makes  the  acts  of  devotion  in  the  serriee 
seem  almost  burlesque.  When  a  brisk 
little  creature  comes  into  a  pew,  with 
hair  frizzed  till  it  stands  on  end  in  a 
most  startling  manner,  rattling  stringi  of 
beads  and  bits  of  tinsel,  she  may  look  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  piguonfe;  and,  if  she 
came  therefor  agameof  croquet  oratableaa 
party,  would  be  all  in  very  good  taste; 
but  as  she  comes  to  confess  that  she  ii  a 
miserable  sinner,  and  that  she  has  doae 
things  she  ought  not  to  have  done^  and 
left  undone  the  things  she  ought  to  hare 
don»-^BS  she  tAea  upon  her  lips  mask 
solenm  and  tremendous  words,  whose 
meaning  runs  far  beyond  life  into  a  sob- 
lime  etemity-^there  is  a  discrepancy 
which  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not 
melancholy. — Mrs.  H,  B.  Btowe. 


®ur  Cfironicle. 


Ths  Trustees  of  the  Etakoilioal  Maoazinb  are  requested  to  meet  at  Badley's 
Hotel,  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  after  the  Missionaiy  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel,  ob 
Wednesday,  May  12th.     Dinner  will  be  provided  at  two  o'clock  precisely. 
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COKORVGATIOKAL  BOARD  OF  LONDON 
lONISTXBS. 

The  142iid  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
jin^gational  Boud  of  London  Ministen 
was  held  at  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield 
Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  13th, 
when  the  Bev.  Alexander  Hannay,  of 
( 'roydon,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  the 
Her,  W.  M.  Statham,  of  Brompton,  De- 
puty-Chairman, for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
I  lev.  R.  Ashton  and  the  Rev.  L  Vale 
Mommery  were  re-elected  Secretaries. 

THS  GIFSIB8  AT  TEA. 

On   Thursday   evening,  March   25th, 
about  150  gipsies,  with  their  children,  at 
present  encamped  on    Wanstead  Flats, 
were  invited  to  tea  at  the  Maiyland  Point 
Mission  Hall,  Stratford.    The  whole  ex- 
pense was  kindly  met   by  Dr.    Forbes 
Winslow,   who   presided.    After  tea,   a 
meeting  took  place.     Mr.  Stabb  made  a 
few   prelinunary  remarks,   followed  by 
prayer  and  singing,   and  Dr.   Winslow 
then  read  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
and  spoke  to  them  of  salvation  through 
the  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Chrirt,  and  of   the  atoning   efficacy  of 
flis  blood,   and  earnestly  begged  tiiem 
to  turn  to  Jesus.     Dr.  Winslow  dwelt 
abo  a  good  deal  on  the  importance  of 
leading  honest  lives,  and  giving  up  sin. 
Miss  Helftu  Hart,  a  lady  evangelist,  next 
addressed  the  meeting   in  an  affection- 
ate manner,  pointing    them    to    Jesus ; 
aod  then   Dr.  Winslow  again  spoke   a 
few  words  to  them,  and  also  addressed 
them  individually,  and  said  to  one,  *'  Will 
yon  decide  for  Christ?"     "Yes,"  was 
the  reply.     To  another,  **  Will  you  from 
this  time  give  up  your  heart  to  the  Lord  ?" 
'*I  will,**  was  the  eager  response.    About 
thirty  then  held  up  their  hands  as  having 
decided  for  Christ — twenty  of  whom  were 
weather-beaten,  bronze-faced  gipsies.     It 
was  a  deeply  interesting  sight ;   it  was 
evident  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was 
working  in  some  of  them.     Mr.   Ford 
afterwards  spoke  to  a  great  number  of 
those  present.    He  said  that  the  gipsies, 
at  the  after-meeting,   were  resolved  to 
Hve  new  lives.    God  grant  that  this  may 
be  the  case  I     The  greater  part  of  the 


gipsies  said  they  would  be  glad  to  attend 
another  meeting,  if  notice  were  given 
them. 

THS  BIBLS  SOCIKTT  IN  NAPLES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Englishmen  and 
others,  in  Naples,  it  was  stated  that 
276,000  Bibles  and  55,000  portions  of  the 
Bible  had  been  sold  in  Italy;  that  the 
colix)rteurs  had  sold  Bibles  amounting  in 
value  to £400  among  the  soldiers;  that 
£9,000  had  been  received  from  Roman- 
Catholics  alone.  Laiger  sales  had  been 
effected  this  year  in  Southern  than 
in  Northern  Italy,  especially  in  the 
Abruzzi,  where  large  gold-edged  Bibles 
had  been  purchased,  showing  a  dispo- 
sition to  inquiry  among  the  superior 
classes.  In  Sicily,  too,  it  was  stated  the 
colportenrs  have  been  successful.  Two 
places  were  mentioned  where,  under  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  these  men  had 
been  badly  treated,  but  the  syndics  had 
supported  the  law ;  and  in  Rovigo,  where 
some  Bibles  had  been  seized  and  burnt, 
the  offenders  were  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine.  To  tranquillize  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  feared  that  Roman-Catho- 
licism was  progressing,  because  certain 
conversions  had  been  made  in  England, 
it  was  added  that,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  Prussia, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain  had 
withdrawn  the  prohibition  to  circulate 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  small  strip 
of  land  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope 
was  the  only  part  of  Europe,  perhaps  of 
the  civilized  world,  where  they  were  not 
admitted. 

KENSINGTON  :  NEW  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

On  the  31st  of  March  the  foundation- 
stone  of  new  school-rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  British  and  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nection with  Kensington  Chapel  was  laid 
by  the  Rev.  John  Stoughton.  The  build- 
ing is  being  erected  on  ground  in  Allen- 
street,  adjoining  the  chapel  erected  by 
Mr.  Stoughton  and  his  congregation  abouc 
fifteen  years  ago  on  their  removal  from 
the  old  chapel  in  Homton-street  The 
necessity  lor  new  school  premises  had 
been  long  felt  by  the  committee  and 
teachers  of  the  schools,  and  the  Metro- 
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politan  Extension  Railway  Ckimpanj 
haying  recently  purchased  the  old  chapel 
and  schools  in  Homton-street,  the  way 
was  opened  for  sapplying  the  long-felt 
need.  The  freehold  land  on  which  the 
schools  are  being  biult  cost  £650,  and  the 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  taken 
for  £3, 650.  The  total  cost  will  be  between 
£5,000  and  £6,000,  and  as  the  compensa- 
tion received  from  the  railway  company 
was  £4,200,  the  congregation  hoix)  to 
raise  the  balance  during  the  erection  of 
the  schools,  so  that  they  may  be  opened 
free  from  debt. 

PRATint  FOR  LONDON. 

The  committee  of  the  London  Christian 
Instruction  Society  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  utter  dependence  of 
all  human  agency,  however  extensive  in 
its  action  and  earnest  in  its  purpose,  upon 
the  power  and  grace  of  the  Eternal  Spirit 
for  success,  have  been  led  to  originate 
a  quarterly  prayer-meeting  on  behalf  of 
London.  The  second  was  held  at  Stepney 
Chapel  on  Monday  evening,  12th  of  April, 
when  there  was  a  considerable  attendance. 
The  Rev.  J.  Kennedy  presided,  and  ex- 
pressed his  entire  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  the  meeting.  After  prayer  had 
been  oiffered,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gilbert 
delivered  an  address  on  the  operations  of 
the  Society  and  the  encouragements  which 
exist  to  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  this 
great  and  guilty  city.  The  committee 
hope  that  this  spirit  of  prayerful  de- 
pendence upon  the  Divine  blessing  will  be 
widely  and  generally  awakened. 

CONOREOATIONAL  PASTORS*  INSURANCE 
AID  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  Ist  of  April.  In 
the  absence,  through  iUuess,  of  the  trea- 
surer, John  Churchill,  Esq.,  J. P.,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Richardson. 
The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  hono- 
rary secretary.  Rev.  C.  P.  Vardy,  M.A., 
after  referring  generally  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  past  year,  noticed  particularly  the 
removal  by  death  of  some  of  the  first 
and  most  constant  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  society,  and  of  two  of  the  recipients 
of  its  aid,  whose  widows  are   now  re- 


spectively entitled  to  annuities  of  ^ 
and  £30.  Eighty  policies  have  been 
effected  or  saved,  and  the  widows  of  ax 
ministers  have  now  regular  aDttoxtiei* 
who,  but  for  the  society,  mast  have  been 
destitute  of  any  snch  provisioiL  The 
several  resolutions  were  supported  by  tiie 
Revs.  R.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  J.  H.  'Wtson, 
R.  Littler,  W.  Tyler,  W.  Tarbotton, 
R.  Ashton,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Thomson. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  SPAIN. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  Seville  under 
the  auspices  of  **  The  Spanish  Evangehza- 
tion  Society  of  Edinburgh,"  writes,  under 
date  March  27th,  1869:  "During  the 
past  ten  days  special  services  have  been 
held  in  the  S()anish  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Oalle  de  Virgenes, 
Seville,  to  prepare  and  instruct  Spaniards 
desirous  of  partaking  of  the  Communion. 
On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  after  a 
most  impressive  and  faithful  discourse 
from  the  Rev.  Juan  B.  Cabrera,  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  to  nearly  200  persons.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  order  observed  by 
the  congregation,  although  the  church 
was  densely  crowded.  This  is  the  first 
public  Protestant  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  which  has  ever  been  held  in  Spain. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  our  chnrch 
was  only  opened  on  the  27th  of  Deciember 
of  last  year — three  months  to-day — ^we 
cannot  but  marvel  at  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  the  Lord's  work  in  this  city." 

8X7RREY  CHAPEL,  LONDON. 

The  annual  reports  of  Surrey  Chapel 
and  its  institutions  were  recently  pre- 
sented at  a  public  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers. It  appeared  that  there  were 
1,326  communicants,  and  that  the  amount 
raised  at  the  sacramental  offertory  for  the 
poor  exceeded  £300.  The  Benevoleot 
Society,  for  aiding  the  sick  at  their  own 
homes,  had  relieved  650  caaes,  and  ex- 
pended £337.  For  thirteen  Sunday- 
schools,  in  which  nearly  6,000  children 
were  taught  by  500  teachers,  £679  had 
been  raised.  Six  day  and  evening  schools, 
in  which  nearly  1,000  children  were 
taught,  received  £249.  An  industrial 
girls'  school  received  £70.  There  ii  a 
missionary  specially  for  the  working  men 
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of  South  London,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
whose  varied  operations  £213  had  been 
contributed.  An  auxiliary  to  the  London 
City  Mission  had  received  £167i  three 
agents  being  at  work  in  the  district.  The 
Christian  Instruction  Society  hold  up- 
wards of  twenty  services  weekly  amongst 
the  poor.  The  temperance  society  re- 
ceived £40.  It  holds  frequent  meetings ; 
and  in  connection  with  it  10,000  persons 
had  signed  the  pledge  during  fourteen 
}ear8.  The  Bible  Society  raised  £53; 
the  Tract  Society,  £63 ;  ike  Dorcas  and 
Female  Clothing  Societies,  £66.  For 
foreign  missions  £144  had  been  contri- 
l)uted.  Upwards  of  £870  had  been  con- 
tributed for  the  incidental  expenses  of  wor- 
i^hip,  including  the  salary  of  an  assistant 
minister.  Thus,  nearly  £4,000  had  been 
raised,  in  addition  to  the  support  of  their 
l>aator,  by  a  congregation  composed  chie^y 
(*f  persons  in  humble  life ;  for  the  chafige 
ia  the  neighbourhood  has  taken  away  to 
the  suburbs  nearly  all  others.  What, 
then,  may  not  the  wealthy  do  for  a  cause 
they  value,  when  taught  to  rely  on  their 
own  resources  ? 

COKaBIOATIOMAL  SCHOOL,  LEWI8HAM. 

On  Monday,  April  12,  a  new  school- 
room in  connection  with  this  institution 
was  opened  witli  a  dedicatory  service. 
After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
J.  0.  Hanriaon.    A  hymn  having  been 
song,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Oill,  after  which  the  hon.  secretary,  the 
Ilev.  J.  Viney,  presented  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
aad  particulars  of  the  room,  which  is 
42  feet  by  24  feet,  and,  with  class-room, 
desks,  fittings,    and  corridor,   has   cost 
£600,  the  whole  of  which  sum  has  been 
raised.   The  chairman  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  in  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Uiys,  offered  them  many  wise  counsels, 
founded  on  his  own  recollection  of  school 
life,  and  of  his  subsequent  observation 
asd  experience,  closing  his  address  with 
a  fervent  and  appropriate  prayer.    The 
devotional  character  of  the  meeting  was 
further  sustained  by  prayer,  offered  by 
the  Revs.  B.  Waugh  and  I.  V.  Mummery, 

while  addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  G. 


Lemon,  Esq. ,  secretary  to  the  Blackheath 
Mission  School,  Rev.  II.  Robinson,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  Messrs.  H. 
Jeula  and  Hitchin,  and  the  principal. 
Rev.  J.  Rudd,  B.A.  Cordial  thanks 
were  presented  to  the  building  committee 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
had  completed  their  work,  which  pro- 
mises to  aid  greatly  in  the  comfort  both 
of  the  master  and  pupils  of  this  prosperous 
and  well-conducted  schooL 

laLE-END  NEW  TOWN,   LONDON. 

At  Mile-End  New  Town  Congrega- 
tiooal  Chapel,  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  union  of  two  churches  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  William  Tyler 
was  commemorated  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  30,  with  the  congregation  of  which 
that  of  Hope-street  chapel  united  in  one 
society  25  years  ago.  Tea  was  served 
in  the  school-house,  where  tables  were 
spread  in  five  rooms,  the  number  of  friends 
participating  being  considerably  in  excess 
of  four  hundred.  Towards  seven  o'clock 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  proceediugs  were  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Binney,  several  other 
ministers  being  also  present. 

LAKCASHIBE  CONORBOATIONAL  UKION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
Congregational  union  has  recently  been 
held  at  Liverpool.  The  report  gave  the 
following  figures : — In  1806,  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty-eight  Congregational 
churches  in  this  cotmty ;  and  their  places 
of  worship  did  not  accommodate  more 
than  12,500  hearers,  or  17  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  which  was  then  nearly 
751,000.  The  population  had  more  than 
trebled  itself  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  was  now  2,433,000.  How  did  the 
denomination  stand  at  the  present  time  ? 
It  had  238  places  of  worship,  with  122,355 
sittings,  and  thus  provided  for  rather 
more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  popula- 
tion. While,  therefore,  the  population 
had  increased  more  than  threefold  durint; 
the  last  sixty-two  years,  the  Congrega- 
tional places  of  worship  had  been  increased 
more  than  sixfold,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion for  worshippers  nearly  tenfold. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PREACHER. 


*<  By  what  aoUiority  doert  thou  these 
rity?"— Matt.  xxL  23. 

This  was  a  question  which  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders, 
put  to  Jesus  Christ  If  it  was  a  natural 
question  for  them  to  ask  of  the  Son  of 
God,  it  is  certainly  a  natural  question  for 
the  secular,  and  especially  the  unbelieving 
world  to  ask  of  the  Christian  herald.  By 
what  right  does  a  mortal  man  rise  upon 
the  rostrum,  and  make  positive  statements 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race, 
the  dark,  mysterious  beginnings  of  human 
histoxy,  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  in- 
finite mind,  and  conclude  with  announcing 
the  alternatives  of  eternal  salvation  and 
eternal  damnation  ?  With  respect  to  these 
dark  and  difficult  problems,  all  men  stand 
upon  a  common  level,  if  Divine  revelation 
is  thrown  out  of  the  account.  Apart 
from  the  li((ht  poured  upon  them  by  a 
conmiunication  from  the  Divine  mind, 
Confucius  and  Socrates  have  as  much 
right  to  speculate  and  dogmatize  as  you 
or  L  By  what  rights  then,  does  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  calls  itself 
Christendom  undertake  to  inform  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  called 
heathendom  concerning  Ood  and  the 
future  lif e— <;onceming  the  soul,  its  needs, 
its  sorrows,  and  its  doom  ?  What  autho- 
rity has  the  Christian  man  above  that  of 
the  Pagan  man  in  regard  to  the  w^ole 
subject  of  religion,  and  who  gave  him 
this  authority  ?  Why  does  not  Christen- 
dom, as  it  peers  into  the  darkness  beyond 
the  tomb,  look  reverently  to  Mohammed- 
anism for  light  ?  Why  does  Christianity 
insist  that  Mohammed  shall  come  to  the 
mountain — and  why  does  the  mountain 
refuse  to  go  to  Mohammed?  As  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  human  race  is  now  re- 
ceiving its  lessons  in  theology  and  reli- 
gion from  only  a  portion  of  the  race.  In 
the  outset,  this  portion,  which  set  itself 
up  as  the  teachers  of  mankind  was  only  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  sum-total—  a  mere 
handful  of  men  in  a  corner  of  Palestine. 
The  proportion  has,  indeed,  greatly  altered 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have 


things  ?    And  who  gave  thee  this  aatiio- 

elapsed  since  the  death  of  Christ ;  hot  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind  are  still  PagiD. 
The  pupils  still  immensely  outnumber  the 
teachers.  By  what  title  does  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  equally  rational  and  equally 
inmiortal  masses  that  crowd  this  plsaet 
arrogate  to  itself  the  podtion  of  the  totor, 
and  demand  that  the  remaining  majoiity 
take  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  ?  And,  to 
narrow  the  circle,  by  what  title  does  a 
small  class  of  men  rise  up  in  Cfaristiin 
pulpits,  and  profess  to  impart  instruc- 
tion to  the  large  congregations  of  their 
fellows  and  their  equals  upon  the  moit 
momentous  and  the  moat  mysterious  of 
themes? 

Unlen  Christendom  poesesaes  a  supe- 
rior knowledge,  it  has  no  right  to  instruct 
heathendom,  and  unless  the  ChristiaB 
deigy  are  endowed  with  the  authority  of 
special  revelation,  and  can  bring  creden- 
tials  therefor,  they  have  no  right  to 
speak  to  their  fellow  men  upon  the  sab- 
jects  of  human  duty  and  destiny.  The 
first  and  indispensable  requisite,  omue- 
quently,  in  both  speculativo  theology  and 
practical  homiletics,  is  authority;  and 
this  authority  must  be  found  in  a  direct 
and  special  communication  from  the  mind 
of  God,  or  it  can  be  found  nowhera 
Throw  the  Scriptures  out  of  tha  aocoont, 
and  the  whole  human  race  is  upon  a  dead 
level.  No  one  portion  of  it»  no  one  age 
or  generation  of  it,  is  entitled  to  teach 
another.  That  dear  commanding  tone, 
without  which  the  Christian  herald  has 
no  right  to  speak,  and  without  which  the 
world  will  not  erect  its  ears  and  hear, 
cannot  issue  from  ethics  and  natond  reli- 
gion. It  must  be  the  impulse  and  the 
vibration  of  the  GospeL  **I  am  not 
ashamed,"  says  St  Paul,  *'of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ;*' for  it  is  the  power  of  God.  Di- 
vine revelation,  in  his  definition,  is  Dirine 
potoer;  and  power  is  at  thebottom  of  autho- 
rity. Power  generally  is  not  ashamed,  asd 
needs  not  to  be. — Dr,  Shedd't  HomUdia^ 
pp.  19—21. 
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I— pitgstini,  Ismatta. 

JAMAICA  is  one  of  the  Great  Antilles^  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  It  is  143  miles  long, 
and  its  breadth  in  the  centre  is  45  miles.  It  is  mountainous  along  its 
whole  length,  but  the  range  finds  its  greatest  height  towards  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  in  what  are  called  the  Blue  Mountains.  These  lofty 
mountains,  the  rich  vallejs  and  plains,  the  stately  forests,  and  its  thirty 
bays  and  harbours,  in  rest  the  island  with  great  beauty,  and  uphold  its 
claim  to  the  noble  title  of  Queen  of  the  Aittilles. 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Cornwall,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey.  Its  capital  is  Kingston,  on  the  southern  shore,  overlooking  the 
fine  harbour  of  Port  Eoyal.  A  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching  out  west- 
ward from  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  gives  security  to  the  harbour. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  strip  of  land  stands  the  town  of  Port  Boyal, 
which  in  past  years  has  been  frequently  devastated  by  earthquakes, 
horricanes,  and  fire.  Kingston  was  once  the  chief  dep6t  for  all  the 
states  lying  around  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  wiU  probably  regain  much 
of  its  former  commercial  importance  when  the  route  to  Australia  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  fully  established. 

The  population  of  Kingston,  numbering  about  30,000,  is  of  a  mixed 
character.  A  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  established 
there  in  18S4,  and  in  1836  an  out-station  was  opened  at  Shortwood,  a 
'^^illage  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  The  missionary  in  charge  of 
ihe  Station  is  the  Eev.  W.  J.  Gabdneb. 
Vol.  I.— New  Sebies.  x  2 
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1.  EEPORT  OF  THE  MISSION  FOE  1868.— BEV.  W.  J.  GAEDNEB. 

At  KnrasTON,  the  congregations  haye  been  quite  as  good  as  at  any 
time  during  my  ministry,  and  I  belieye  the  word  preached  has  been  heard 
with  interest,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  with  profit.  During  the  year 
I  haye,  with  brief  interyals,  expounded  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
these  exercises  haye,  I  know,  been  regarded  with  much  satisfSftction  by 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  my  hearers,  and,  I  belieye,  haye  been  more 
instructiye  than  ordinary  sermons  to  the  less  informed. 

During  the  year  eighteen  members  haye  been  added  to  the  Church ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  additions,  the  total  number  in  communion  is  lesB 
than  when  I  last  reported.  This  is  owing  to  seyeral  causes,  chiefly  to 
a  yigoioos  superyision  laying  led  to  the  remoyal  of  many  for  irregular 
attendance.  Others  haye  died;  and  some  haye  left  the  dtyor  island. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  I  regard  the  year,  on  the  whole,  as 
one  of  spiritual  prosperity.  I  haye  been  happy  in  my  work,  and  harmony 
has  attended  our  meetings. 

The  Sabbath-school  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  much  encouragement 
Many  boys  and  girls  display  so  much  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
seryices  of  the  Sabbath  and  week-days  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  thay 
are  the  subjects  of  Diyine  grace. 

The  contributions,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  balance^eeti 
contrast  fayourably  with  the  past,  or  indeed  with  any  former  year. 

Shobtwood  giyes  me  more  anxiety,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  efficient 
management,  than  Eongston. 

We  haye  no  young  teachers  in  our  Mission  to  supply  yacandes.  Three 
young  men  from  the  country,  but  now  under  my  pastoral  care,  are 
students  at  the  Alice  Institution,  but  will  not  be  ayailable  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  hope  soon  to  secure  a  suitable  agent  for  Shortwood,  but 
so' far  haye  not  succeeded. 

It  is  a  yery  graye  question.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  our  Mission  ? 
Where  are  the  men  to  come  from  who  shall  take  charge  of  our  stations  in 
days  to  oome? 

This  question  I  haye  often  thought  oyer,  and  I  can  see  no  solution  of 
the  difficulty  but  one,  and  that  is,  the  estabUshmOTit  in  ElingBton  of  a 
good  school,  which  shall  proyide  for  the  education  of  children  of  a  higher 
class  than  those  usually  found  in  our  country  schools. 

Oould  such  a  school  be  started,  my  idea  is  that  promising  steady  youths 
•hould  be  retained  as  pupU  teachers.  I  would  direct  their  studies,  and 
among  them  would  hope  to  find  some,  whose  aseal  and  piety  would  qualify 
them  for  future  usefulness  in  our  churches. 
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iL-il^e  Smam  PissioH. — Sairaii^ 


SAYAII 18  the  hrgest  island  of  the  Samoaa  Qroup.  Its  most  eastern  point  is  about 
10  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  Upolo.  It  is  about  48  miles  long  and 
22  broad.  A  kigh  mountain-chain  mns  along  its  length,  the  highest  point  of 
whieh  is  more  than  4,000  feet  abore  the  sea-Ierel,  and  is  the  edge  of  a  large  crater  of 
a  Tolcano  now  extinct  The  Mission  in  this  island  was  commenced  in  1836.  The 
northern  diyision  is  Matautu,  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  Bev.  Q.  Psatt.  The 
southern  division  is  Faasalelxaoa,  under  the  joint  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Kma  and  the 
ReT.  S.  H.  Daytbs,  who  occupy  separate  stations,  and  whose  circle  of  labour  embraces 
thirty-three  rillagea. 


1.— PAASAIiELEAGA  DISTEICT.     EEV.   J.    EXNG.     NOVEMBBE  7, 

1868. 


"  ThePoUtiadSkOe  of  the  Didria.^ 
When  I  wrote  to  yoa  last,  I  informed 
yon  that  war  had  broken  out  in  one  of 
our  out-statione,  and  as  so  many  were 
killed  (30)  in  the  first  encoimters,  we 
were  apprehensiTe  that  the  eril  would 
^nead  and  reenlt  in  a  general  war ; 
but  through  the  mercifdl  interposition 
of  the  God  of  Peace,  we  have  been 
sayed  from  so  dire  a  calamity.  The 
weakest  party  in  the  contest  appealed 
to  the  chie£9  of  Safotulafai,  for  help  to 
carry  on  the  war;  the  Safotulafiu  chiefs, 
however,  who  are  the  nominal  rulers  of 
the  district,  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to 
continue  hostilities,  but  exerted  their 
influence  to  establish  peace  between 
the  ooutending  factions,  and  their  ne- 


gotiations have  been  sucoessfol,  a  re- 
conciliation haying  been  effected  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Another 
result,  perhaps  more  important  than 
the  prevention  of  war,  has  accrued  to 
these  negotiations.  Safotula&i  has  re- 
covered its  authority,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  merely  nominal,  and  a 
united  Parliament  of  the  district  has 
been  held  this  year,  the  first  that  has 
been  held  for  fifteen  years.  This  result 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  a 
more  extended  movement,  which  is 
being  agitated  at  the  present  time  by 
the  ruling  lands  to  unite  Samoa  undev 
one  government,  is  very  gratifying,  as 
it  win  fEusilitate  the  accomplishment  of 
so  desirable  an  object.*' 


2.— NATIVE  MINISTRY.    THE  SAME. 

*'  Two  Teaerable  men,  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  have  retired  from  the 
WQtk  during  Hie  3rear.  Tataio,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter,  and  who 
hihouTed  so  long  on  Mar^,  has  been  obliged,  through  fedling  health,  to  give  up 
the  work  and  retire  to  his  native  village.  He  has  taken  with  him  the  respect 
and  lore  of  his  people.  He  has  been  a  devoted  and  Mthfbl  labourer,  and  now 
that  he  can  no  longer  work,  he  is  patiently  waiting  to  be  called  to  his  rest  and 
reward.  The  other,  Peniamina  (Benjamin),  was  one  of  the  first  converts  in 
Samoa,  and  for  thirty  years  he  has  maintained  an  unblemished  character.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  to  Samoa.    A  short 
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time  ago  I  took  down  from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his  life — or  I  might  rather 
say  of  his  two  lives — so  great  a  contrast  does  the  latter  half  of  his  li£9  preaent 
to  the  former.    The  one  is  the  life  of  the  ignorant  and  corrupt  Pagan,  Ihe  other 
that  of  the  humble  follower  and  deyoted  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    All  who 
know  Peniamina  would  concur  in  this  testimony  that  he  is  one  of  the  bright^ 
gems  that  has  been  won  for  Christ  in  Samoa.     His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
As  a  pastor  he  has  done  good  service.    For  a  number  of  years  he  has  had  the 
oversight  of  one  of  our  churches  in  the  out- stations,  and  so  beloved  was  he  by 
his  people,  that  when,  through  age,  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he  could  no  longer 
read  the  Scriptures  in  public,  they  begged  that  he  would  still  preach  to  them, 
and  asked  that  a  young  man  might  be  appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  him. 
This  he  did  for  some  time,  until  he  became  so  infirm,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
resign.    But  when  he  proposed  to  return  to  his  native  village,  that  he  might 
die  amongst  his  kindred  according  to  the  invariable  custom  in  Samoa,  hifr 
people  begged  that  he  would  not  leave  them,  and  that,  as  he  had  devoted  so 
much  of  his  strength  to  their  good,  they  might  be  allowed  to  '*  nurse"  him  in 
his  old  age,  and  to  have  the  honour  of  burying  him  in  their  own  village.    But 
the  national  custom  prevailed  over  their  entreaties.    A  few  days  after  he  had 
taken  farewell  of  his  Church,  he  called  on  me,  and  gave  me  a  few  steel  pens, 
the  remainder  of  some  I  had  given  him  for  writing  his  sermons.    As  he  gave 
them  to    me,  he  said,  '  I  have  finished  my  work :   I  shall  write  no  more 
sermons  ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wasted  that  is  useful  in  the  work  of  God, 
let  these  pens  be  given  to  a  younger  man,  who  is  still  able  to  write  sermons.* 
This  incident  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  will  illustrate  his  simple  upright- 
ness, and  his  concern  for  the  work  of  God.    He  is  now  very  infirm,  but  strong 
in  faith ;  he  is  calmly  waiting  to  be  summoned  to  his  reward.    The  places  of 
these  two  good  men  have  been  filled  up  by  younger  men." 

2.— THE  SAME.    EEV.  S.  H.  DAVIES.    NOYEMBEB  6,  1868. 

* '  One  cannot  live  in  Samoa  long,  if  he  to  God  that  He  has  inclined  TTia  ser- 
observe  at  all,  without  seeing  that  vants  to  come  and  labour  here.  The 
*  other  men  have  laboured,  and  he  has  '  lotu,'  as  the  service  of  the  sane- 
entered  into  their  labours.'  Since  re-  tuary  is  called,  is  a  power  among  the 
siding  here,  I  have  often  felt  the  force  people ;  and  the  Sabbath  morning  is  a 
of  those  words.  In  this  village  of  time  when  there  may  be  seen,  at  one 
Sapapalii  was  the  first  Christian  glance,  all  the  inhabitants,  save  the 
Church  formed  in  Samoa,  and  here  sick  and  infirm,  of  a  Samoan  village, 
have  arisen  many  to  preach  the  Gospel  A  few  months  ago  the  Eoman  Catholic 
to  their  fellow  islanders,  as  well  as  to  priest — ^who  lives  in  the  next  village^ 
others  in  the  dark  regions  beyond,  and  who  has,  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
There  are  yet,  however,  many  habits  carpenter  and  Natives,  just  erected 
and  practices  one  would  like  to  see  the  finest  structure  in  Samoa — ^tried 
changed  and  abolished :  still,  amidst  hard  to  obtain  a  piece  of  land  here  for 
everything  of  a  discouraging  nature,  a  chapel,  but  without  success.  The 
there  are  sufficient  evidences  on  every  people  are  so  attached  to  our  worship, 
hand  of  the  j>ower  of  Christ's  Gospel,  that  they  would  not  hear  of  a  Popish 
to  renew  the  heart  and  reform  the  life,  chapel beingereotedhere.  Anotherplea- 
— ^to  awaken  the  most  ardent  gratitude  sing  evidence  of  the  work  being  done 
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here,  is  the  great  desire  of  the  young 
men  to  become  Native  teachers.  Upon 
the  many  no  greater  honour  could  be 
conferred  than  to  be  sent  to  Malua,  for  a 
course  of  training  previous  to  entering 
upon  the  work  of  Evangelists.  This 
desire  seems  to  us  proper  to  encourage 
and  foster  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
do  this,  Mr.  King  and  I  think  it  to  be 
advantageous  to  have  a  school,  in 
order  that  we  may  prepare  young 
men  for  Malua,  and  also  know  whe- 
ther  they  are  fit  to  become  teachers 
before  sending  them  to  Malua.  At 
first  we  thought  it  would  be  best  for 
all  the  young  men  to  reside  at  Mr. 
King's  station;  but,  on  further  con- 
sideration, we  feel  we  can  do  more  in 
this  matter  by  doubling  our  number, 
and  having  a  part  to  reside  at  each  of 
our  stations.  In  order  also  to  give  as 
much  time  as  possible  for  instruction, 
we  meet  all  the  teachers  of  our  respec- 
tire  home  districts  on  alternate  weeks; 


and  on  the  day  one  of  us  meets  the 
teachers,  the  other  has  classes  for  the 
young  men.  By  this  arrangement  the 
teachers  lose  nothing,  and  the  young 
men  gain  increased  benefit.  By  this, 
too,  Mrs.  Davies  is  able,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  King,  to  spend  some  portion  of 
every  week  with  the  wives  of  the 
young  men,  which,  from  what  we  see 
of  Samoan  life,  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

Eespecting  other  things  which  have 
happened  in  my  home  district,  I  need 
say  but  Httle.  At  every  Church  meet- 
ing there  has  been  a  good  number  of 
additions,  and  few  cases  requiring  dis- 
cipline. The  May  Meetings  were  in- 
teresting gatherings,  and  I  was  upon 
the  whole  gratified,  when  making 
public  examinations  of  the  schools,  to 
find  that  so  large  a  pro];)ortion  of 
the  elder  boys  and  girls  could  read 
the  Scriptures  with  ease  and  correct- 


ness. 


1) 


III.— Inbijr. 


l.-THE  ADDRESS  OP  THE  CALCUTTA  MISSIONAEY  CONFERENCE 
TO  LORD  LAWRENCE,  ON  HIS  DEPARTURE  FROM  INDIA  AT 
THE  CLOSE  OF  HIS  TERM  OF  OFFICE  AS  GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL. 

EiQHT  HoNOTTSABLE  SiR, — ^As  the  period  for  your  Excellency's  departure 
from  India  draws  near,  we,  Missionaries  residing  in  Calcutta  and  the  neighbour- 
liood,  Members  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference,  regard  the  present  as  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  express  the  convictions  we  entertain  with  respect  to 
some  of  tiie  more  distinctive  features  of  your  Excellency's  administration. 

2.  We  hailed  with  high  expectations  your  Excellency's  appointment  as 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  British  India.  Those  expectations  were 
fotmded  on  your  Excellency's  previous  career.  During  your  administration  of 
tlie  Punjab,  your  energetic  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
s  oonrse  of  just  and  impartial  rule  over  all  classes,  had  raised  that  important 
proyinoe  to  a  high  position  amongst  the  British  territories  in  India ;  and  during 
the  Mutiny,  while  preserving  the  Punjab  in  tranquillity,  your  Excellency  had 
^>osn,  under  Divine  Providence,  a  main  instrument  of  rescuing  India  from  a 
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fltate  of  anarchy  and  warfare  which,  if  long  'continiied,  would  haTe  zeiarded 
indefinitely  the  progress  of  dyilization  and  enlightenment. 

3.  Your  Excellency's  action,  as  head  of  the  Qoyemment  of  India,  has,  in 
aocordance  with  yonr  previous  career,  manifested  an  enlightened  aoqaaint- 
ance  and  sympathy  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  all  dasses  of  the  people  oC 
India. 

4.  Many  proofs  might  be  given  that  the  course  of  your  Excellency's  policy 
lias  been  of  tiie  character  now  indicated ;  but  the  limits  assigned  to  this  Address 
allow  us  to  refer  only  to  a  few,  the  importance  of  which  some  of  us,  as  enjoying 
opportunities  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Natiye  population,  can  most  folly 
appreciate ;  for  example :  The^  granting,  in  various  parts  of  India,  of  greater 
security  of  tenure  to  the  ryots.    Your  Excelleno3r's  earnest  desire  to  protect  tha 
ignorant  and  helpless  peasantry,  and  to' bring  the  highest  principles  of  jiutice 
to  bear  on  a  subject  which,  in  this  country,  is  embarrassed  by  peculiar  prac- 
tical difficulties — ^the  relations  of  capital  and  labour.  The  earnest  and  success 
endeavours  of  your  Excellency,  by  the  amendment  of  the  marriage  laws,  to 
remove  some  of  the  serious  social  disabilities  under  which  the  Native  Chrisiiaii 
community  formerly  laboured.     The  merciful  reform,  originating   in  your 
Excellency's  watchful  benevolence,  of  the  railway  arrangements  for  the  oonvey- 
anoe  of  passengers  paying  the  lowest  fares,  who  are  chiefly  Natives,  and  hm. 
the  great  bulk  of  the  travellers.    Of  their  previous  sufferings  many  of  us  have 
been  witnesses.    The  plan  sanctioned  by  your  Excellency   of  establishing 
Savings'  Banks   throughout  the  country — a  measure  well  fitted  to  lessen 
that  general  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry  which  now  presses  on  them  wi^ 
crushing  weight ;  the  attention  your  Excellency  has  paid  to  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  Native  community  as  disclosed  in  the  vernacular  Newspapers ; 
the  issuing  of  weekly  Government  Beports  on  their  contents,  which  throw 
important  light  on  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  passing  of  a 
law  for  the  registration  and  description  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  issued  from 
the  press,  and  for  securing  over  the  whole  of  India  the  copyright  of  books—a 
measure  of  great  practical  utility  in  connection  with  the  spread  of  education 
and  knowledge:  the  patronage  extended  by  your  Excellency  to  important 
movements  in  the  North- West  Frovinoes  and  the  Punjab,  lumng  for  tiieir 
object  the  promotion  of  the  study  both  of  the  claHWimil  and  vernacular  langnages 
of  India ;  and  the  earnest  desire  which  your  Excellency  has  shown  that  measures 
be  adopted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  for  the  extension  of  primary  instruc- 
tion to  the  forty  millions  of  Bengal ;  of  whom  it  has  been  computed  that  ninety- 
six  per  cwit.  are  unable  to  read  intelligently.    On  this  most  important  topic  we 
•do  not  enlarge,  we  have  already  expressed  our  views  and  oonvictians  in  a  special 
Memorial  on  Vernacular  Education,  which   has  been    submitted  to  your 
Excellency.    We  earnestly  h(^  that  this  great  measure,  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  masses  of  Bengal,  may  soon  he 
carried  into  practical  operation. 

5.  In  connection  with  Native  states  in  India,  while  the  superintendence 
exercised  by  your  Excellency  has  folly  recognized  the  rights  of  prinoes,  it  has 
at  the  same  time  been  fitted  to  raise  the  minds  of  Native  rulers  to  higher  views 
than,  hove  often  been  entertained  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  sulrjects ; 
customs  inconsistent  with  humanity  and  justice  have  be^i  discouraged,  and,  as 
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fax  as  possible,  snppiessed ;  and  thus  an  education  lias  been  going  on  tending 
to  introduse  gradually  into  all  the  feudatory  states  of  India  the  oharacteristioB 
of  a  truly  ciyilized  and  enlightened  administration. 

6.  As  ministers  of  religion  we  feel  the  importance  of  peace  in  India,  to  a£ford 
means  of  propagating  moral  and  religious  truth  as  well  as  to  ameliorate  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  We  therefore  heartily  appreciate  your  Excel- 
lency's endeavours  to  preserve  peace  both  in  India  and  on  the  frontier. 

7.  We  have  observed  with  much  interest  the  patronage  shown  by  your 
Excellency  ta  the  Sailors'  Home,  an  institution  which  deserves  and  requires 
every  encouragement  in  a  city  like  Calcutta,  in  which  there  are  always  a  large 
number  of  seafaring  men— your  desire  to  provide  sufficient  and  healthy  barrack 
acoGommodation  for  the  army — your  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as 
exhibited  by  the  regulation  which  secures,  in  military  stations,  a  place  in  which 

the  private  soldiers  are  at  liberty  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  Scripture  reading 
and  prayer ;  and  the  proposed  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  restraint  of  European 
vagrancy — an  evil  as  damaging  to  the  European  character  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  the  Natives. 

8.  Notwithstanding  your  Excellency's  lengthened  services  in  India,  we  cherish 
the  hope  that  you  may  still  be  able  to  afford  at  home  the  valuable  counsel 
which  large  and  varied  experience  qualify  you  to  render,  on  many  question  of 
importance  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

9.  We  cannot  close  this  Address  without  a  reference  to  your  Excellency's 
great  liberality  in  private,  and  your  generous  contributions  to  philanthropic 
objects ;  and,  knowing  how  closely  the  stability  of  the  British  power  in  India 
is  connected  with  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Natives,  of  British  character — ^for 
we  waive  at  present  higher  considerations — ^we  recall,  with  much  thankfalness, 
the  Christian  virtues  which  have  adorned  your  private  and  domestic  life. 

We  have  the  honour,  &c. 


2.— THE  EEPLY  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY. 


EsvEBEND  Sirs, — ^I  have  perused 
'with  sincere   pleasure    the    address 
which  you  have  presented  to  me.     It 
camiot  but  be  a  source  of  much  grati- 
fication to  me  to  feel  that  you  have 
appreciated  the  motives  of  my  action, 
and  that  yoti  can  speak  favourably  of 
its  practi^  results.    You  are  labour- 
ing heartily  and  devotedly  for  the 
'weUare  of  the  people   of  this   vast 
country;    you  are  necessarily  in    a 
position  which  enables  you  to  judge, 
^>etter  perhaps  than  any  others,  of  the 
practical  effect   of  public   measures 
upon  the  body  of  the  people.     It  can- 
not fiul,  therefore-,  to  gratify  me  to 


learn  from  such  a  source  that  my 
efforts  for  the  good  of  those  over 
whom  I  have  ruled  have  not  been  alto- 
gether fruitless. 

Yuo  have  alluded  to  the  course 
of  my  administration  as  in  your 
opinion  just  and  impartial.  I  thank 
you  for  this  description.  I  could  not 
have  desired  any  other.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible,  I  believe,  for  a  man  to 
lay  down  the  office  of  Viceroy  and 
Oovemor-General  of  India,  without 
feeling  how  very  far  short  of  his  hopes 
are  the  results  which  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  very 
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sensible  of  my  own  shortcomings  in 
this  respect.  But  this  I  can  with 
truth  affirm,  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
sole,  my  hearty,  and  honest  desire  to 
do  impartial  justice  between  man  and 
man,  regardless  of  distinctions  of 
nation,  race  or  creed.  History  declares 
how  difficult  it  must  often  be  to  do 
this,  and  I  cannot  but  be  grateful  if  I 
haye  even  in  part  succeeded. 

I  share  the  hope  which  you  have 
expressed,  that  the  measures  on  which 
you  have  touched,  may  result  in  good 
to  the  people  of  India.  Specially  do 
I,  with  you,  very  earnestly  desire  that 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  education 
may  rapidly  be  farther  extended  to 
them.  I  shall  rejoice  if  any  measures 
taken  by  me  shall  result  in  improving 


the  condition  and  in  adding  to  the  com- 
fort of  our  soldiers  in  India,  and  of 
that  class  who  in  this  land  specially 
deserve  our  83rmpathy  and  care,  our 
English  sailors. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes 
for  myself.  I  feel  that  I  have  need  of 
rost,  but  be  my  future  what  it  may, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  real 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  land  wiU 
ever  remain,  as  it  has  now  long  been, 
an  object  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
me. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  very 
great  respect  'for  your  imceasing  and 
disinterested  labours,  and  with  sincere 
good  wishes  to  bid  you  very  heartily 
farewell. 


IV.- 


•iotes  flf  %  SontJ. 


1.  Departure  of  Missioxaries. — On  April  10th,  the  Eev.  James  Bich- 
ARDSOX  and  Mrs.  Eiohardsox,  accompanied  by  Mijss  Bonald,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  the  Mauritius  in  the  steamer  Ajax^  en  route  for  Madagascar.  Mr. 
Bichardson  is  appointed  to  a  new  Mission  at  Fianarantsoa,  the  capital  of  the 
Betsileo  country,  to  the  south-west  of  Antananarivo.  Miss  Bonald  will  de- 
vote her  energies  to  female  education,  and  will,  as  early  as  practicable,  assist 
Mrs.  Fool  in  her  school  for  females  of  the  higher  classes. 

2.  Arrival  of  Missionaries. — On  April  9th  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Mobbis, 
of  Salem,  with  Mrs.  Morris,  and  on  April  loth  the  Bev.  J.  Duthie,  of 
Nagercoil,  and  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Payxe,  of  Calcutta,  arrived  from  their  statiooB 
by  the  Overland  Boute.  On  the  same  day  the  Bev.  J.  Hewxett  and  bis 
children,  who  were  lately  deprived  of  the  care  of  their  mother,  reached  Londoa 
from  Benares.    ' 

3.  The  John  Williams. — ^The  friends  of  the  Society  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  new  Missionary  ship  arrived  at  Sydney  on  February  28ih.  As 
the  mail  left  Sydney  on  the  previous  day,  no  letters  or  details  as  to  the  voyage 
have  been  received. 
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v.— ^nnilrersarg  Sorbites  in  Phj,  1869. 


The  Directors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  that 
they  have  made  the  following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  : — 

MONDAY,  May  10th. 

1.  Morning,  half-past  Seven  o'clock, — Mission  House,   Blohfieu)  STasBX. 

Prayer  MEsriNa  specially  to  implore  the  Diyine  blessing  on  the  several 
Services  of  the  Anniversary. 

2.  Afternoon, — ^Mission  House,  Blomfield  Steeet.    Annual  MBEXiNa  of 

DiBEcrroBS  and  Delegates,  at  Three  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12th. 

1.  M&niing, — SURREY  Chafel. — ^The  usual  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached 

by  the  Rev.  J.  GUINNESS  EOGERS,  B.A.,  of  Clapham. 

Service  to  commence  at  half -past  Ten  o'clock, 

2.  JETyenimy,— Westminster  Chafel. — A  Sfecial  Sermon  to  Youno  Men  and 

others  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARBaSR,  D.D.,  of 
Manchester. 

Service  to  commence  ai  Seven  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  13th. 

1.  Jf&rntn^.— Exeter  Hall.    Annual  Meeting  of  the  Direotors  and 
Members  of  the  Society.     Chair  will  he  taken  at  Ten  o^dock,  hy 

CHARLES  REED,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Eifening, — ^MEEnNGS  FOR  THE  YouNO  will  be  held  at  the  following  places  of 

of  Worship,  at  Seven  o'clock — 

1.  Paddington  Chafel. 

2.  TRiNirY  Chafel,  Poflab. 

3.  LowBR  Clafton  Congbeqational  Church. 


Tickets  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House, 
Blomfield  Street,  Finsbury. 
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SEEMON8  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S  DAY,  MAY  lera. 


MORNING. 

PLACE. 

KV££jl^'G. 

Abney  Chapel 

Bev.  C.  Dukes,  M.A. 

Eev.  J,  Gasquoins,  B  JL 

Adelphi  Ch.,  Hackney-road 

)y 

E.  Jukes 

1) 

A.  A.  Ramsey. 

Anerlxy 

)> 

J.  Kennedy,  M. A, 

>» 

J.  Kennedy^  M. A 

Baebigan  Ch.,  New  North- 
road,  Hoxton 

T.  W.  Davids. 

)9 

>> 

J.  H.  HlTCUENS. 

Batswateb,  Craven-hill  Ch. 

)) 

A.  McMillan. 

y» 

William  Elus. 

Batswatbs,  Lancaster-road. 

*> 

J.  8.BussELL,M.A. 

99 

F.  Beckley. 

Bedfobd  Chapel   .    .    .    . 

Thomas  Jones. 

99 

C.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Belvedere    

William  Gill, 

>> 

WilllamGill. 

Bethnal-obeen     •    .    .    . 

H.  Gllerenshaw. 

>> 

H.  Gllerenshaw. 

Bethnal-obeek,  Park  Chpl. 

I.  V.  Mummery. 

l» 

Edward  Pbici. 

Bishopsgate  Chapel  .    .    . 

J.  Morris. 

y> 

J.  Flemotg. 

Blackheath 

J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 

yy 

W.  MUIRHEAD. 

BBEin:TOBD,  Boston-road 

J.  Sibree,  Jun. 

y> 

S.  Mateer. 

Bbightoit,  Union  Chapel 

E.V.Pryoe,LL.B. 

>> 

E.  V.  Pryce,LL.R 

Bromley,  Kent 

T.  Green,  M.A. 

>i 

T.  Green,  M.A. 

BncKi27aHAH  Chapel      .    . 

A.  Hampson. 

i> 

J.  G.  Jukes. 

CAMBERWELLNEW-BI>(May9) 

Wiluam  Gill. 

»> 

WnuAM  Gill. 

Cambridge  Heath      .    .    . 

E.  Dothie,  B.A. 

>) 

G.  L.  Herman. 

Cablisle  Ch.,  Kennington  . 

T.  Toy. 

99 

T.  Toy. 

Chelksfobd 

tf 

Dr.  a.  M.  Brown. 

»> 

Dr.  a.  M.  Browx. 

City-road  Chapel  .    .    .    . 

t1 

G.  L.  Herman. 

>» 

WCuthbertson.ba 

Claphah 

99 

J.  G.  BOGERS,  B.  A. 

>• 

Dr.  Raleigh. 

Olaphah,  Park-crescent  Ch. 

)) 

David  Martin. 

)> 

B.  Price. 

Clapton 

yy 

H.H.Carlisle,b.a. 

)> 

S.  Pearson,  M-A 

Clapton,  Lower  Chapel    •    . 

S.  Pearson,  M.A. 

>» 

HJE.Cablisle3^ 

Clabemont  Chapel    .    .    . 

D.  G.  Watt,  M.A. 

It 

G.  W.  CONDER. 

CLAYLAin)8  Chapel     .    .    . 

>> 

S.  Wilkinson. 

t9 

Thomas  Lloyd. 

COOGESHALL 

J.S.WabdlaWjM.a. 

>> 

J.SWardlaw,MA 

Covebdale  Chapel     .    .    . 

Edwabd  Pbice. 

y» 

I.  V.  Mummery. 

Cbaven  Chapel  (May  23)    . 

E.  D.  Wilson. 

>i 

E.  D.  Wilson. 

Cboydon,  George-street  Ch. . 

W.  Johnson,  B.A. 

II 

Edward*  Stobbow. 

Ceoydon,  Trinity  Chapel 

Edwabd  Stobbow. 

II 

F.  Stephens. 

Croydon,  Broad  Green     .    . 

B.Tuck,  B.A. 

II 

W.  Johnson,  B.A 

Croydon,  London-road    .    . 

F.  Stephens. 

II 

R.  Tuck,  B  A. 

Croydon,  Beulah-road     .    . 

W.  Shillito. 

II 

HenbyLee. 

Croydon,  Selhurst-road   .    . 

N.  T.  Langbedge. 

II 

N.  T.  Langbidgs. 

Deptford 

J.  Pulling. 

II 

RRICABD& 

Dorking 

John  Hay,M.A. 

19 

John  Hay,  MA. 

DuLWiOH,  West  Park-rd.  Ch. 

W.  ObosbiEjLL.B. 

II 

George  Gill. 

Ebenezer  Chapel.  ShadweU 

J.  YONGE. 

19 

W.  H.  Dbewett. 

Eocleston-square  Chapel  . 

S.  Hebditcjh. 

19 

George  Martin. 

Edmonton  and  Tottenham  . 

H.C.Leonard,ll.b. 

91 

H.  C.  Leonard,  llb- 

Eltham 

J.  Marshall. 

91 

D.  J.  Hamer. 

Enfield 

Joseph  Steer. 

II 

Joseph  Steer. 

Eira-TELD,  Zion  Congreffl.  Ch. 
ENFisiJ>»BakeD-atreet(May  9) 

Edward  Porter, 

•» 

Edwabd  Porter. 

Dr.  Lowe. 

II 

Dr.Low& 

Erith 

J.  Frame. 

99 

W.  Campbell. 

EsHER  Street 

D,  J.  Hamer. 

11 

Samuel  Jones. 

Palcon-sqttare  Chapel  .    . 

G.S.Barrett,  B.A. 

11 

W.  H.  Davison. 

Farringdon 

T.  C.  Udall. 

T.  C.  Udall, 

Fetter-lane  Chapel  .    .    . 

B.  Bjoards. 

II 
•  1 

J.  YONGE. 
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PLAGE. 


MOKEONa. 


FmcsLEYy  East  End 

PiKCECLSY  GOMXOir  . 

FnrsBUBT  Chapel  . 
PoBEST  Gate  .  .  . 
Forest  Hill  .    .    . 

Oeavbsend,  Windmill-fitreet 
Obeat  Mablow  .... 
Obbat  Bsekhamsteai)    . 
OsssvHxrHB,  Ingress  Yale 
OBEEmncH,  Maize-hill  Ch. 
GBEEzrwica-BOAD  Chapel 

Hackney,  Old  Qrayel  Pits 
Hamscebsmith,  Broadway 
Hampstbad-boad,  Tolmers- 

squaie  Chapel  .     • 
Habb-ooubt  Ch.,  Canonbury 
Habley-stbeet  C^blapel 
HAYSBaioGK  Chapel  . 
Hendon  (May  23)    .     . 
Henlby-on-Thaxes   . 

HlGHOATX 

HOLLDWAY 

Holloway,  Junction-Td.  Ch 
HoLLOWAY,    Seven    Sisters- 
road  Chapel 

HoBBUBT  Chapel  .  .  . 
HoBirsEY,  Pabk  Chapel 

HOZTON  ACADEICY  CHAPEL 

HousrsLow 

Islixoton  Chapel  .    .    . 
IsuNOTOK,  Union  Chapel 
IsuNOTOir,  Ofibrd-road  Ch* 
IsuNOTON,  Bamsbory  Ch. 
IsLnroTOK,  Arundel-sq.  Ch. 
IsuNQTON,.  Biver-street    . 

J  AKAioA-BOw  Chapel  .    . 

Kensinoton  ..... 
KE3rnaHT6inr  .... 
KsBTifiH  Town,  Hawley-road 

KOIOSLAICD       .... 
XlHOBIOir 

Lewisbaic,  Cong.  Church 
Lewisham  Kioh-boad     . 
Lettonstone      .... 
LoxjOHBOBOUOK,    Park    Ch 
Biixton 

Mabebley  Chapel     .    • 
Mabxham-sq.  Chapel 
Mablboboxioh  Chapel   . 

Mertoit 

Middlbtov-boab  Chapel 
Milk  End  New  Town    . 
Milk  End  Boad  Chapel 
Mn^B  End,  lAtimer  Chapel 
HnoHAii 


» 
>« 
>} 

*9 
99 
99 
99 

» 

>> 

>» 

»} 
99 
}> 
>> 
>> 
>> 
>> 

>> 
>> 
99 
»9 
>t 

1» 
>> 

y> 

99 
>> 
>> 

>> 

99 

>> 
l> 


EYENINO. 


Eev.  W.  p.  Lyon,  B.A. 
H.  W.  Pabkinson. 
A.  Thohson,  M.A. 

G.  PiBTH. 

D.  Hewitt. 

W.  Paibbbotheb. 
J,  Mountain. 
J.  Maboqsant. 
J.  H.  Wilson. 
GbobgiT  Gill. 
£.  S.  Pbout,  M.A. 

Db.  Spenoe. 
S.  Mateeb. 

Henby  Simon. 
Db.  Baleigh. 
j.  bowland. 

J.  NUNN. 

G.  Shbewsbitby. 
WnxLAX  Bevan. 
G.  B.  Johnson. 
Bryan  Dale,  m.a. 
Db.J.B.Cahpbell. 

G.  Sandie. 

W.  Bobebts,  B.A. 

A.  Hannay. 
J.  M.  Watson. 
J.  Dickinson. 

J.  C.  GsmiE. 

B.  W.  Dale,  k.a. 
J.  B.  Wylie. 
J.  P.  Gledstone. 
W.  H.  Davison. 
P.W.Dabnton,b.a. 

J.  Fabben. 

DAVn>THOMAS,B.A. 

w.  muibhead. 
Edward  White. 
t.  w.  aveuno. 
W.  Clabkson. 

J.  MoBLiAs  Jones. 
Bobebt  Bobinson. 
Geobge  Bobbins. 


9> 
9> 


Benjamin  Pbice. 

Db.  Lease. 
W.  H.  Dyeb. 
W.  A  Essbby. 

W.  McOWAN. 

T.  Gasqitoine,  B.A. 
WiLUAM  Tyler. 
Absalom  Clabk. 
J.  W.  Atkinson. 
E.  Edwabds. 


Bey.  M.  Macfie. 

H.  W.  Parkinson. 
J.  B.  FioGi8>  M.A 
G.  Fdkth.  ^ 
W.  Cbosbie,  LLJ3. 

W.  Paibbbotheb. 
J.  Mountain. 
J.  Mabohabt. 
J.  H.  Wilson. 
E.  S.  Pbout,  MA. 
James  Sibbsb 

E.  B.  Condbr,M.A. 

B.  Macbeth. 

Joseph  Mobbis. 
j.  g.  booebs,  b.a. 
Andrew  Beed,b.a. 
W.  H.  Dyer. 
G.  Shrewsbuby. 
William  Bevan. 
G.  B.  Johnson. 
J.  P.  Gledstone. 
T.  W.  Davids. 

G.  Sandie. 

J.  G.  MlALL. 

A.  Hannay. 

J.  BoWLAND. 

J.  Dickinson. 

J.  C.  Geikib. 
W.  M.  Statham. 
J.  B.  Wyub. 
J.  M.  Watson. 
G.  A.  Coltabt. 
J.  P.  Gannaway. 

C.  Dukes,  M.A. 

B.  W.  Dale,  M.  A. 
Edwabd  Jukes. 
Edwabd  White, 
t.  w.  avelino. 
W.  Clabkson. 

D.  Hewitt. 
David  Mabtin. 
George  Bobbins. 

S.  Wilkinson. 

Db.  Leabk. 
S.  Hebditoh. 
W.  A  Essery. 

W.  McOWAN. 

W.  Spensley. 
Absalom  Clark. 
A.  Wilson,  B.A. 
J.  W.  Atkinson. 
G.  Peitghabd. 


>f 
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PLACES. 


New  College  Chapel    . 
New  Tabeknacle  .    .    . 

Norwood 

Norwood,  Upper  .    .    . 

Orange-street  Chapel. 
Oxford 


MORNING. 


Paddinoton  Chapel  .  . 
Park  Chapel,  Camden  Town 
Peckham,  Clifton  Chapel .  . 
Peckham,  Hanover  Chapel  . 
Peckham  Bye  Chapel  .  . 
Pentonville-road  Chapel. 

Plaistow 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel  .  . 
Poultry  Chapel  .  .  .  . 
Putney,  Union  Chapel     .     . 

£ed-hill  ....... 

BlOHMOND 

Egbert-street  Chapel  .    . 

BOMFORD 

SOUTHQATE-ROAD  ChAPEL     . 

SouTHWARK  Cong.  Ch.    .    . 

St.  Mary  Cray 

St.  John's  Wood  Chapel    . 

St.  John's  Wood,  Greville 
Place  Chapel 

Stepney 

Stepney,  Burdett-road    . 

Stockwell 

Stoke  Nbwington,  Milton- 
road  Chapel     .... 

surbiton 

Sutherland  Chapel  .    . 

Sutton 

Sydenham 

ToifBRiDGE  Chapel     .    . 

Tooting 

Tottenham  Court-road 

totteridge 

Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton 

Union  Chapel,  Brixton-hill. 

Walthamstow  .... 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  Ch. . 
Walworth,  York-street .    . 

Wandsworth 

Wanstead 

Weigh  House  Chapel  .  . 
WestBrompton  .  .  ,  . 
Westminster  Chapel     .    . 

Woodford 

Woodford,  Backhnrst  Hill  . 
Woolwich,  Bectory-place  Ch. 
Wycuffe  Chapel  .... 

York-road  Chapel    .    .    . 


i> 


»> 


Bev.  C.  Wilson,  m.a. 
,,    A.  Wilson,  B.A. 
„    W.  Teitton. 
„   H.  Ollard. 

,,   F.  Beckley. 

,,    Dr.  George  Smith 

,,     J.  G.  MlALL. 

„    J.  C.  Harrison. 

A.  BUZACOTT,  B.A. 

B.  TspMAS,  M.A. 
„    C.  Chapman,  M.A. 

,,     W.  AXFORD. 

„J.A.Macfadyen,m.a 
,,   M.  Magfie. 
,,    Dr.  Parker. 

„     G.  W.  CONDEfe. 

„  J.W.Sampson. 

,,  H.  J.  Bevis. 

„  John  Hallett. 

,,  J.  £.  Jones. 

„  J.  F.  Gannaway. 
„  Dr.  Waddington. 
„    B.  Davey. 


evening. 


>> 


G.  A.  COLTART. 


,,  W.  Campbell. 

,,  Joseph  Halsey. 

„  W.  H.  Drewett. 

„  Dr.  Thomas. 


„     F.S.ATTENBOROUH. 

,,  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 

„  G.  Kettle. 

„  Dr.  Gordon. 

„  Eliezeh  Jones. 

„  Norman  Glass 
,,  G.  Pritchard. 
„    B.  H.  Loyell. 

, ,     W.  P.  DOTHIE,  M.A. 
„     J.  W.  BiCHARDSON. 

„   W.  J.Gates. 

„     J.  StUCHBERY,  B.A. 

„  B.  C.  Pritchett. 

,,  £.  B.  Conder,  M.A. 

,,  James  Sibree. 

,,  John  Jones. 

,,     T.   BiNNEY. 

„    J.  G.  Jukes. 

„  W.0UTHBERT8ON,B.A 

„  S.  March,  BA. 

,,  G.  Shrewsbury. 

„  J.  H.  Hitchens. 

„  AndrewBe£D,b.a. 

,,   Thomas  Davies. 


Bev.  Bryan  Dale,  m.a. 
F.S.Attenborough 
C.  Chapman,  m.a. 
W.  Tritton. 

,   J.  W.  Bichardson. 
,    Dr.  George  Skith 

• 

,  D.  G.  Watt,  M.A. 

,  G.  S.  Barreit,b.a. 

,  George  Estile. 

,  A.  Thomson,  m.a. 

,  J.  Wills. 

,    A,W.J0HNS0X. 
,J.A.MaCFADY£N,3[.A 
,     BOBSRT  BoBINSOX. 

,    Dr.  Parker. 
,    G,  Nicholson,  B.A. 

,   J.  W.  SAMPSoy. 
,  H.  J.  Bevis. 
,   J.  B.  Boss,  BA. 
,    J.  £.  Jones. 

,  P.W.Darnton,BA 

,  T.  Brogkway. 

,  J.  0.  Whitehousk. 

,  J.  Hallett. 

,    Henry  Simon. 
,   Joseph  Halsey. 
,  Dr.  J.  B.  Campbell. 
,    Henry  Ollard. 

,   F.  Sweet. 

,   J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. 

R.  Davey. 

Dr.  Gk>RDON. 

Eliezee  Jones. 

T.  Hall. 
£.  Edwards, 
b.  h.  lovell. 
W.  P.  Dothie,  M.A. 
W.  J.  Gates. 

W.  Shiluto. 

J.  Stuchbbry,  b.  a. 
B.  0.  Pritchett. 
p.  j.  turquaitd. 
Jas.  Sibree,  jun. 
John  Jones. 
Ll.  D.Bevan,ll.b. 
James  Sewell. 
Dr.  Lowe. 
G.  Shrewsbury. 
8.  March,  B.A. 
E.  Dothie,  BA. 
£.  Thomas,  M.A. 

Thomas  Daties. 
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VI.— Jtlmoblebpents. 


Tas  thanks  of  the  Dire  ctors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following, 
yiz.  :— 


For  Mrs.  Gorbold,  Madras :  -To  iho  Missionair 
Workiiu;     Party,    Downing   Street    Chapel, 
%,  Cambiidge,  for  a  parcel  of  clothing. 

For  Mis.  Rice,  Bangalore :  —To  the  Ladies*  Mi.s- 
Honary  Working  Society,  Clapham  Congrega- 
tional .Church,  for  a  box  of  uaeful  and  fancy 
articles,  valne  £37. 

For  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Quilon :— To  Park  Crescent 
Chapel  JuTenilc  Missionary  Working  Society, 
for  a  parcel  of  clothing.  To  the  Young  Ladies 
of  the  United  Missionxuy  Working  Society, 
Brighton,  per  MLas  Cutler,  for  a  packet  of 
useful  and  fSuicy  articles.  To  the  Craven 
Chapel  Juvenile  Society,  for  a  parcel  of 
dothing. 

For  Mrs.  Baylis,  Neyoor:-To  the  Missionary 
"Working  Party,  Common  Close,  Warminster, 
for  a  box  of  nseral  articles,  value  £7. 

Fjr  Rev.  W.  Dan-son,  Vizianagarum :— To  the 
Misses  Viney,  Upper  Clapton,  for  a  box  of 
u^eftil  articles. 

For  Rev.  E.  A.  Warcham,  Belgaum:— To  the 
Stockwell  Ladies*  Missionary  Working  Society, 
for  a  ease  of  useful  articles,  value  £34. 

For  Rev.  W.  Lee,  NagercoU  :— To  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Oannaway  and  Friends,  Wotton-under- 
£dgc,  for  a  box  of  useful  and  fancy  articleis 
value  £25. 

Fur  Mrs.  Whyte,  Madras  :-To  Mijis  Grant,  Perth 
for  a  box  of  useful  and  fancy  articles. 

For  Misses  Anstey,  Bangalore :  -To  the  Juvenile 
Aj^sociation,  Uavcrstock  Chapol,  for  a  box  of 
useful  and  fancy  articles.  To  the  Ladies* 
Uissionary  Working  Society,  Blackheath,  per 
Mrs.  Hood,  for  a  case  of  work,  value  £31. 

For  Mrs.  Pcarse,  Madagascar  :->To  the  Juvenile 
ilisaonanr  Society,  George  Street,  Croydon, 
£10  4*  Kedgate,  for  a  case  of  clothing,  value 

ioT  Jlrs.  W.  E.  Coiisins,  Madagascar :— To  Mrs. 
Kowland  and  Friends,  Henley  on  Thames,  for 
*  ^P^  of  clothing  and  useful  articles,  value 
*a).  To  Mrs.  Ratcuffe  and  Friends,  Reading, 
lot  a  supply  of  useful  articles. 

I'or  Mrs.  Pool,  Madagascar :— To  the  Misses 
^enaey,  per  Rev.  G.  Robbins,  Slough,  for  a 
«iPPly  of  useful  articles.  To  Miss  Abbott, 
f™*™.  f«r  a  box  of  clothing  and  useful 
articles.  To  Miss  Usbomc,  RodcoU',  for  a 
parcel  of  useful  articles. 


For  Mrs.  Price,  Logageng:— To  the  Ladies  of 
Zion  Walk  Congregational  Church,  Col- 
chester, for  a  case  of  clothing. 


For  Mrs.  Thompson,  Capetown:— To  Mi« 
Chambers's  Sunday  School  Class,  Nevrcastlo- 
nnder-Lyne,  for  a  box  of  clothing. 


For  Rev.  T.  Poxrell,  Tutuila  :— -To  the  Lower 
Norwood  Ladies'  Working  Partj',  for  two 
boxes  of  useful  articles,  soap,   &c. 

For  Rev.  W.  AUoway,  Jamaica:— To  Mr.  P. 
Cook,  Tetbury,  for  a  parcel  of  calico  aul 
usefiil  articles. 


For  Rev.  J.  Milne,  Jamaica :— To  the  Hare 
Courtf  Canonbury,  Juvenile  Missionary 
Association,  per  Miss  MoUctt,  for  a  parcel  of 
clothing.  To  friends  at  PentonviUe  Road 
Chapel,  per  Rev.  J.  Morgan,  for  a  box  of 
clothing. 


For  Rev.  W.  Warder,  Dcmcrara :— for  a  parcel  of 
fimcy  work. 

For  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica  :— To  the  Ladies' 
Working  Party,  Ebenezer  Congregational 
Church,  Chatham,  for  a  box  of  clothing,  value 
£8. 

To  the  Senior  Female  Sunday  School  Scholars, 
Indcpsndent  Chapel,  Hitcnin,  for  a  parcel 
of  clothing. 

To  J.  W.  Copeland,  Esq.,  for  a  parcel  of  books. 
To  W.  Fox,  Esq.,  Atherstonc,  for  a  i)arcel  of 
publications.  To  F.  Hawkes,  Esq.,  Edgbaston, 
near  Birmingham.    To  Mrs.  Scrutton,  East 
India  Road,  for  a  supply  of  various  magazines. 

For  Rev.  George  Cousins.  Madagascar : —To  Mrs. 
Johnston,  Saffron  Walden,  for  a  parcel  of 
garments. 

For  the  Madagascar  Mission :— To  J.  Sommervillo. 
Esq.,  Dalmore,  by  Edinburgh,  for  a  supplv 
of  printing  paper. 

For  Rev.  J.  Good,  Griqua  Town :— To  tho 
Middleton  Road  Juvenile  Working  Society, 
Dalston,  for  a  box  of  clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town  :-To 
the  Ladies  of  Forest  Gate  Chapel,  for  a  box 
of  clothing. 


For  Rev.  J.  Brown,  Taung  ;— To  the  Ladies  of  th 
Lucy  Missionary  Working  Society,  Stoke 
on-Trent,  for  a  box  of  clothing. 
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VII.— Itefer  gear's  Satramental  (firing  fa  WMni 


To  2^d  April,  1869. 


LONDOH  AMD  RS  YXCXSCXTT. 

4     $.  d. 

J.  E.  Dimt,  Esq 3    0  0 

Barbican  CO.,  Hn.  Houghs 0    2  6 

TTaTrnnfffsniith,  Albion  Road  ...............  2    3  8 

Bxt)adwa7 1  15  6 

Karkhazn  S<{aare,  Chelaea  5    0  0 

Romford 2    0  0 

Soathwark  Mexnozial  Chuxch 18  2 

Snrbiton 5  U  0 

Wincbmore  Hill  2    2  0 

Woolwich :  Bcctory  Place 4    7  0 

COCXTET  AXD  AbBOAJD. 

Aylesbtuy 

Axminster 

Bamford 

BaniBtaplc 

Beer 

Berkeley 

Birkenhead  and  Wiiral  Auxiliary 

Bolton 

Bradford :  BaJtaire 

EccleshiU „, 

Morton 

Airedale  College 

Brighton:  Union  Street 

Queen  Square 

Bronsgrore  ..........•.••••.•...... ...•••.. 

Buralem 

Bury:  New  Road  Chapel 

Castle  Croft  Chapel  

Park  Chapel    

Castle  Comer 

•Chard 

Cheltenham  

■Ohestexiield   

Chorley,  Hollingshead  Street  

Ghristdiurch 

-Coventry:  Vicar  Lane 

Cuckfield 

Demerara :  Smitih  Chapel 

Devonport,  Princes  Street 

Wycliife  Chapel 

Dewsbury  :  Ebcnezer    Chapel,    Ladies 

Sewing  Party 

Dover :  RuBsell  Street., 

I>UBdee :  Ward  Chapel 

Durham 

Dursley  

Bastboume,  Bfr.  S.  Hall 

Takenham 

Pleetwood 

Gloucester :  Southgate  Chapel. 

Ooolo  

Oaemsey....M , 

Harrogate 

HasUngton .m. 

Heckmottdwike 

Bopton 

Hull :  Salem  Chapal  , 


■••••••••»•••■•■••« 


•••••«•••••••#••••«•• 


1    0 

0 

0  12 

6 

1  11 

0 

2    2 

0 

0    5 

2 

0  IS 

8 

2    1 

0 

8    4 

8 

9    2 

5 

1    5 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

6 

9  18 

4 

8    8 

0 

1    1 

0 

1    8 

0 

2    2 

9 

1    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

6    6 

5 

3    0  11 

0    5 

0 

5    6 

9 

1    0 

0 

4  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

3  16 

7 

3  18 

0 

3    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

5    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

11  10 

0 

3    5 

6 

1    0 

0 

0    5 

0 

1    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

2  15 

7 

1    1 

0 

3    0 

7 

1    0 

0 

1    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

1    6 

0 

2    0 

0 

•••••••••••»•••*•«  •••• 


••«    •• ••• • •••«•••• 


Hyde:  Union Stxeet 
Ipswich :  Nicholas  Steeet 

Jersey  (additional) 

Kettering  «.«.,..-... 

Kingswood ^............ 

Leeds  District:  United  Communion  ...... 

Marshall  Street 

Morley,  Behoboth 

Leek.... ^.. ^ 

Lenhom 

Liverpool :  Newington  Chapel................ 

Luddendenibot.... 

Lymington. m......... 

Maidstone -.Week  Street 

Manchester :  Zion  Chapel,  for  1868   ...... 

Marsdoi... 

Meare  .m 

Middlewich    

MoorOreen  ........ 

Mosaley  ....^ 

Koedham  Market. 

Newcastle^n-Tyne :  St.  James's  ......... 

East  Boldea 

New  I^mark.  Sabbath  Morning  School... 
Newport  (Salop)  . 

Newton  Abbott 

North  Malvern 

North  Shields,  Miss  Brown 

OUcrton 

Plymouth :  Batter  Street 

Pgmtin  View  «...., 

Prestbury  

Rochdale  t  Providence  Chapel 

Ryde  :  George  Stx«et  Chapel  

St.  Petersburgh 

Seaton m. 

Sedbergh.......M .m... 

Sherborne 

Staines 

Staplehurst 

Tattenhall 

Throop , 

Titdifleld 

Towcester 

Trowbridge:  X^bemaclo 

Silver  Street .... 
Tunbridge  WeUs :  Countess's 
Ulverston:  Soutergate  ChapciL...w, 

Ware :  Church  Straet. 

Waroham 

WestBromwich:  Mayn's  Green.... 


£  ii. 


wimbogpe ........... 

Winchester 

Wingham 

Wisbech 

Wistanswidc 

Wivelisoombe 

WoUerton 

Wymondham  .....: 
Yardley  Hastiags 
Yeovil 


■•••«•••••»•••••••■•*•••«••••• 


2M 

4   4 

0   S 

3  10 

1   1 

9   9 

lis 

1   S 

S   0 

OU 

1   1 

0  li 

4    ! 

4   0 

3   4 

0  10 

0   7 

1  15 

0  14 

2   1 

1   0 

10  10 

0  10 

1   0 

t  0 

1 11 

4   7 

0  10 

0  s 

2   5 

Oil 

«  r 

5   0 

3  10 

9   Olt 

0)3 

1 

0  10 

1 

3   3 

1 

3    0 

• 

1  13  11 

OK 

112 

1    3 

1  10 

8   0 

1    1 

3   5 

1    0 

2   Oil 

1   4 

7   0 

3   0 

2   0 

2   5 

1   0 

2  11 

0   4 

1   0 

•  14 

010 

112 

2   0 
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viiL— Cinrtriktnms. 


-B-flW  IQtk  March  to  23rd  April,  1869. 


To  16I&  March. 


a  II 


Portsmotiik  AvaBiUmy.   Ooa- 


10115 


SmaUno.  Btaad  Street  ChaiMl 
Cmii&ailoM !V7  3  10 


II  U 


^M;i7«iar|r.     Cm. 


11  18 


Mmgmood.  Mr.  ft  Uts.  Bauoa   3   0 


Cootrlbattoiia  ....  IS  U 


5M^e96«ry.   CsatribatioiM..    9    5 
rm.    Alma  Bead  ... 


IS    6 
1  17  11 


^t^M  AwwHiaiy.    Caatrl- 


SIS    0 


,.  SiranHiUCIiaMi 

CoatrlbaSlMM 7.. 


Sidmamth.  W.O.H.ftr 


10 


1    1 


Hm  late  MlM  Aliea 

fakmtnm,  for  Native  Taacher 
fiobwt  Jehastoa,l«MdBt7..    9    0 


]ClM!roek....(A.)  10    0 


Ouniac,  tor  the   Makololo 

iiyn.)    i  10 


Stroud.  BvdJbRi  ttTMt.    Ooo. 
ttftatlooa • t    1 


tAweOianf.    ConMbn. 
«fc»M  U  18 


(r.    CoBMbottatia ....    8    0 
Te^mrp.   OMMbatioM . . . . 


SIO 


...  15  15 


J^*om.  CootifbatloM 9  18 


3^<cMeU.   QNiMbatloaa  ....  10  ir 


-  ^  -*<r  Aiiae€ianf.    Gdq- 
tHhcitkMM 18  la 

^PPir    OiM.      Indapendaot 
"•ctfac.   ObMtflmtimu....    9    I 

r 


18  18 


Omtri. 
.•    9    4 


^<*r9imtter.  CootxIbotioBS. .  55   9 


^«Um-  Coatifbatl' 


....    1    7 
....    9    8 


^tttComtt.  OoBtrifaotlMM..    9   7 


Wb«ti»at ^..    8    1 


''^jejwa^a.fluiry.   Ooa- 


IMMo  


ait 

S    8 


90    0 


tOmj .Tr^. 


1    1 


ITottM-Mider^&Jipe.       Old 
Tnra.    ContribotioD* 


5   0   7 


WALI8. 
iZAyl.  Gbntrlbatlons 8   3    0 

Vnmkadoff.      Mn.    Jennott 
D»»t« - S    S   0 


BOCTLAXD. 
Iha^fermUme.  Contrlbationa..    S  17   0 

Dumdt  AuwUiary.     Contrl- 
botloM 731  17    6 


Edinbmrah.  A  Friaad.  parBer. 
W.  Muiirhoad,  for  China  ....    0   5    0 

Forra.    Mia.  Blaok,  Tlillaeh 

Firk 10    0 

JamM  Black,  Eaq.,  Baagoon, 
pcrdltto 10    0 

FrtmHmrgh.  Vrs.  J.  Wmaym  40   0   0 
Mr.  JamM  Park,  for  Natlva 
T«ach«r,  LawmwaPark  ..  10   0    0 

GlatffOW.  H.  K.  Wood,  Etq...  S  0  0 
Fnm  8C  Peter's  Adalt  Fatnala 

Bible  Clau,  per  ditto 10    0 

A  Member  of  the  U.  P.  Ch., 

for Medegatcar  ..........  10    0    0 

Otaagow  Auxiliary.    Oontrl> 
butlone 185    5    3 


SLAndrruft  Auxiliary.  Con* 
triboUoue 74  IS    4 


TkornMll.     MIm  Isabella 
nMinie...... »...«....»...».»    15  0 


11 


F0B£IQ5. 

ToMmania.  H.  Hopkine,  Ew]., 
IntevHtoB'CMiBaiiJaBMid..  14  IS    8 


8omthae.aM.    Samoa  AuxHian. 
OMitrlbatloBs 88  IS  10 


7b  9th  April. 

LOXDON. 

JamH  Larva,  Eiq. ............  90    0    0 

AFrland,  pwBrr.J.PUlane..  10   0    0 

"  A  alffiial  tUt  fhim  Ood,"  for 
Madagaaoar  ChurchM   0  10    0 

A  Friend,  per  Bev.  W.  Bllla,  for 
Madagaaear 9   0   0 

CoUeetadb7-lfr.0.fltoiia   ....    1  13   0 

AFH«Bd(ll.) 50   0   0 

WoUaaott  and  Leonaid 


(D.) 7    7    0 

Meaara.  (MfliberCaoa  aad  Cb., 


9    0    0 


Bar.T.Oraenfleld  (A.) I     1    0 

Ditta  FlBiBlI/ Box 0  15   0 


T.^CIark,  Baq.,  for  Hatlva  Boj 

Clark  .•••■•••.....,    4    0    0 


Bar.  J.  Sbedloek,  M.A.,  per 
Mise  AsbtoB,  for  Mra.  Aab- 
toali  Vemala  flehool,  Bbow> 
•Bipora  • 110 


Lanqr  ot  the  laU  David  8keel. 
Baq.,of  NorlbUi-4lrael,8traad 
kaad 


idatj. 


4A    0    0 


Lafia«]r  of  tba  lata  Miaa  F.  K. 
Hill,  farmerly  of  Knlghts- 
bridfa ^ 45    7    8 

Lepaej  of  the  late  Tbomaa 
Jaoomb,  Eaq.,  datjrftee  ....100   0   0 

Adefpkl  Chapel  Auxttiary  ..  sT'o    4 

Bam^uiy  Chapd.  Oontrlba. 
~. 8    3    5 


BetknaZOrtanAuxiltsry.,..    9   0   0 

Btadtkeath  AnxUiarjf 69    7    8 

Lee  atOte. 

Ber.W.  Glllandlkmlly..    8  16    4 

Camberwli  AuMiliary  ......180  14   3 

Camberufellirew Soad.    Col- 
lected b/ Mlaa  L.  Jamca  ... .    118   0 

Cravm      (^apet.        Ladiea' 
Aoxlllarr 81  IS    0 

Eatt  Oreemwich  Mlaaion  Ch..    0  11   8 

EaUettim     Square     Chapel 
AuMiliary 108  10   9 

Edmcmton   ami    TatUnJkam. 
On  aocoont 95    0    0 


Enfield.    Baker  Rtreet. .......  18  8  8 

ZIon Chapel  ........  13  7  0 

Fetter  Lame  Chapel.    Contii- 

batlooa , 7  3  0 


FimMeif  AuxViary  ^ 88   3  8 

Hampttead.      Heath     Street 

Cbapd,  moletj........ .37    3  0 

Hamofver  Chapel  AuxfUarj.,  40  13  0 

ffaveretock  CkapeL     Contrl- 
bationa ......MM.. ...•••..  SO    8  3 


Ifawlet  Road  Chapei.   Con- 
itibatlona  ..m.....^. .......    180 


SormetM  Peart  Chapel.   Coa- 
trlbutlona  M.a.. ...... .«»..•  18    4    7 

fforeleydotm.    Union  Chi^al  19  14   3 

Jamaica  Rom  ChaptH.  Con- 


trlbationa 


17    4    9 


Jeihm  Street  ChapaAuxiiiaryViU  8 

jri«0alaficl^vxi2Kiry  ......••  83    8  8 

Kimoetoa  AuHUary.    Addl- 

*    1    1  8 


Lewiehnm  High  Road. 
B«T.  R.  andMra.  BobluMB..    9    0    0 
Mlaa  C.  Boblnaon   ......m..    100 


Comifregatiomat\ 

Ckmreh  Auxiliartf 15   9    5 

L^fUmttome.    Contrlbationa..  10  18    1 

Maberty  Chapel  Auxiliary  ..  13  19   8 

UiddleUm  Road    Comgregor 
t:Mat  cAarcA     8  13   9 

UHe  Bad  ITew  Toum  AuH- 
tiary 13   0   0 

PorX;  Chapel,  Camden  T^/um. 
Contrlbationa  «. 6    1    8 

Pomdere  End  AuxOiary 94  15  11 
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Poultry  Chogael  Auxiliary   ..10   6  6 

Itobert  Street  Chapel.     Con- 

trlbutloiu It    e  11 

St.  PauTt  Churchjfard.  YoDac 

M0a'*  AuxUiary ^    8    7  10 

Stepney    Meeting.     ContrUm- 

tion*    5    S  10 

Ditto  Ladk*' Branch  ........  31  10  8 

36  14  6 

Streithnm.    Th«  lat«  Mr».  H. 
Laoi^on.  for  Natfv*  Teacher, 

Johu  tstepheiuoa     10    0  0 

Sydenham  AuxUiary  .,,*^.,  it    J  4 

I'nion  Chapel  rtlinpton  A  uxi- 
liary.         For      hiathkgMtet 

Churohag 16  IS  0 

Upper  Clapton.    Ladles*  Aaz.  51    t  4 

Cpper  yorwood  Auxiliary  ..  47  11  0 

Walthamatow.     Wood    StroeC 

Chapel ,.    3  10  0 

ITaiu/ffrorCA  Auxiliary. 

Oa  account    fl6    0  7 

Youof  Men's  Auxiliary I    5  6 

S7  la  1 

Weigh  Houu  Auxiliary   ....65   9  0 

OOUNTRT. 

Al record.    Contributiona  ....    6    4  i 

Aj^edore.    Contribntlom....    3    16 

Atk.   Congrtffatloaal  Chttrch. .  S6  II  S 

Athlmrton.     Contribotlona  ..    7  IS  8 

Athtim-under'Lyne.     Contri- 

btttioua  181  10  9 

AMhwelL    Oontrlbutlona 15    o  0 

Alton  Tirrold.    Oontribntloni    8  10  0 

AtheVutrnpton   Hall.    Tonnr 
Meu'i  AaxiUary,  Mr.  Q.  II. 

Wright 3    0  6 

Avebury.    Contribatiou    ....    1    9  I 

Aylesbury.    Contribntlom....  48    4  S 

Bath.    Percy  Chapel 36  If  0 

Both.     Colonel  Malt  land,  per 
J**v.  8.  June*  for  GlrU'  8ch., 

CoLmbatoor 1    0  0 

Beer  and  SecUon.    Contribn- 

tions 5  13  0 

Belvedere  Auxiliary   7  16  7 

Bere  Regit.  ContribntloriB....  IS  11  3 

Betlicl  ( Mon.)  Victoria 117  S 

BevsUey.    G- Shafr,  £«<] S    S  0 

Birmingltam  AuHliary. 

Contrioations    18  13  7 

For  MfldagTMcar „..    S    0  0 

Bishop'i  Hull.    Collection....    S    0  0 

Blancf/ord,    Contributiona    ..14    4  4 

Bognor.    Vet   Miss    Grey   for 

Mailaffascar 0  IS  6 

Bournemouth.     Contrlbntloue  S5    8  3 

Bradford  Auxiliary^ 310    4  7 

Breniford.    Contrlbatloni ....    6    3  0 

Bridgnorth.   Contrlbutiont . .    S  14  0 


CHBOXICLIS   OF  THE 

BriMtot  Auxiliary 106  16  I 

Do.  Arley  Chapel.    Mrs.  and 
MiM  Lilllngton.  fbr  Mad*- 

fseoarUborchai 10  0 

Broadway,   Contribntions    ..    S  IS  0 

Bromsgrove.    For  BCadaffiacar    110 

Bromyard.    Mrs.  Payne**  Mla- 

sionar>'Box 0  IS  0 

Buckingham.    Contrfbntlona  .  S3    5  S 

BurUy.   Collection  3    0  1 

Burglem.    Contribationi..*...    7    4  7 

BurjAuxUiary 14)   7  1 

Bury  St.  Bdnmndti.  Contribn- 

tiona ». 14  IS  0 

Buthey.    Contribntions  ......  26  IS  0 

Buxton.   Contrlbntlona 2  15  t 

BufUft. 

A.  C  Collins,  Esq S    S  0 

Do.  for  Madagascar  Churches    S    S  0 

£.  HUder,  Esq.,  per  ditto....    0  10  0 

Cambridge.    Downing  Strvet .  71    0  6 

Canterbury.     Guildhall  Street  S4    0  0 

Ditto,  Union  Chap  el 11    9  7 

Caterham.    For  Mare. 

J.  Corrie,  E»q. 1     1  0 

Mr*.  Corrle    1     1  0 

A.  Corrie.Ksq 110 

Chapel  en  le  Frith.    Contribu- 
tions  M.. 3    9  0 

CharmoHth.   Contributions  ..    4  IS  6 

Cheltenham.    Contribntions  ..    3  10  0 

For  Madagascar.  Additional    0  10  0 

Chetter  Auxiliary.  Upton,  &e.    8  19  t 

Ditto    77  13  1 

ChiffweU  Bow.   Contributions  10    6  0 

Charley.     Bt.  0«orgt*M  Street 

Chapel    5  11  0 

Col^ord.    Contribntions    ....    S    0  0 

Congleton.    Mr.  W.  Mair,  per 

Bev.  J.  Moore 0  10  0 

Comvall  AuxHiary   44  10  8 

Coventry  Auxiliary 5    2  8 

Do.  VIoar  Lane  Chapel 43  17  4 

Curhar.    Contribntions   15  15  0 

Curry  Rivel.    Contributions..    5    8  6 

Dar%ford.     Mr*.    Parkes   for 

Chinese  Mission 1    4  0 

Dartmmtth.   Contribntions  ..  SI  IS  3 

Deal.   Contributions  17    7  S 

Derby.    Miss  8.  A.Challinor..    2    0  0 

Dew^bury  District  Auxiliar^il    4  2 

Dorehetter.    Contribntions  ..  11  14  10 

Dover.    Rnssell  'Street  Chapel  45    9  0 

Do.  Zlon  Chapel 24  11  i 

Durham  AuzOiarff 4  11  6 

Do.  South  AuxUtsry  ........139    4  I 


J>unhy.   Contribatiomi  ......  SI   t 


EMsex  Auxiiiary ..lU  3 

Do.,  do.,  legacy  ot  the  late 
Mrs.  BIyth,  of  TWUag,  less 
duty.. .430  • 


Exeter.  ContribaUoBs 37  K 

Fakenham.   CbntrlbntinBa  ..  14  « 
Fianhamu   B.  Sharlaad,  JEsq.510  0 


Do.  Zadepcadaot Cbnreh  ....  34  lA 

Fareraham  AuxOiary  15  7 

Fritwett.   OontrfbetUoas t  I 

GlaHomhury.  Contribstiona..  I  IS 
Gosport.  Bic^  ^lr«Bt  Chnrdb  14  • 
Orantham.  Contxibiitioaa....  6  0 
Oraveaend.    Prinoea  Street  ..  38  & 

Do.  Tonng  Men*fe  AnxIUary  .  27  U 
<?iienu^  Auxiliary....^....  68  U 


Halifax  Diatrkt  Auxiliary.  JBl  U 

Hantey.    Tabernacle   39  S 

ffarleMon  Auxiliary It  13 

Harrogate  Auxiliary 


17  18 


Haalemere.   Contribattoas....    1   4 


Hatlingden.    Oootrflmtiotts  ..  10  9 


Hattings.      Bobertaon  Street 
Tonng  Men's  Auxiliary    ....  13  0 

Howe*.    Contribntions   I  0 

For  MadagasGsr  Chnsvbea  ..    t  0 

Henley  Auxiliary 68  U 

Holyboume.   Hiss  Tomklns..    3  3 

Huddersfield.  Raassden  Street 

Chapel  oa  account 90S  17 

Auxiliary 1  It 

JTmC  and Eaat  Riding  Aux.-tas  0 
Hungerfbrd.    Csntributioiu  ..   S  16 

HuntingdonAirt  AurQiary..  74  10 


Hfiraeombe  Auxitiary.. ......  21  i« 


TptwidL 

J.Byle*,  Esq 3   0   0 

Mrs.   BylM,  for  Madagascar 
Uiurchea     SO   0   « 

Kendal  Auxiliary    Itl  t  » 

KeaUm.  Contribntions ». 7  10  0 

Lancashire  Mid.  AnxBiary..ni  11  H 

XcomMfrton.    RoUy  Walk  Cb.  M 17  a 

Ledbury.    Contribotlona 4  13   S 

Leeds  Auxiliary 2M  e   • 

Leicester  Auxiliary 171  i  ^ 

Leistom.    Contribntloma   ..*...   i  9  ^ 

Lenham.   Contributions 9  •  * 

Lewes. 
Isaac  Manntegton,  Esq.  (AJ    I    I  ^ 

Littlehampton.  Conirlbntioiu  IG  7  o 

Liverpool.  L«g«ey  of  the  late 
Edward  Starklc  Taton.  Beq. 
and  Interest,  less  da(y W*  *  ' 

Long  Sutton  Auxiliary 39  «J[ 
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I  nddt  mltn/oot. 
Mies  Wliit worth.    For  Bfble* 

f«rX«Kcrcnil &    0    0 

Tm  Xative  Olrts'  adtaol  under 

BeT.C.  TemdJaD^TIttavlky  10    0    0 
Fur    ditto,    sndcr    Her.    C. 

>rul!i«BUMl,  Deaniipanun  10    0    0 

^t/^ingkm.   Oootrflmtiooi  ..  40  16    3 
Lytham.    CcmtribotioM  ......    3    0    0 

Maidatone.   Week  Street  ....  14    5    9 


St.  Jfary  Cray.    Tbe  Temple  S)  15  1 

Sand  ford.    Contributions....    &  16  8 

,  SAcr6onic  ^Hxi/tary..... 37    &  7 

Shnwafmry.    Additional 0  11  9 

Sovihmotlon.   Contribotlons..  18    8  6 


JfanchesUr.  Lenctmhtre  lode- 
p«adem  CoIles«,  fte 8    5    0 

ilanckftter  and  Satjorri  Aux. 
k.OuukMPotter,  Eaq.  (A.)....  tS    0    0 

Mardfn.   ContxflmtloBB 8    9    5 


SptVffrHry.    Additional 


0  15    0 


Jtnrtft  Hprborongh.    Contri- 


Stalybridge.    Contribntions  ..  55    0    0 

Stand  AujrViary    16  17  10 

Stoplehur$t.    Contribationa  ..11    0    7 
Stockport  AuxUiary 237    0    0 


I'oU*)!**  43  11    9  ,  strtet.    Collection 116    6 

Stroud,    Old  Chapel 80  18    9 


We$t  JIaraepzol.  Tower  Stiwt 
Church    51  14    9 

Weynouth.  Gloucester  Church    7    7    0 

Wh(atham$Uad  and  Codieote. 
Contributions   0  17    6 


Whiiby  Auxiliary 12  13  6 

Wigan.    Hope  Cliurth 2116  2 

Wigton.    Contributions  0    7  0 

WitUnoion.  J.  \unncle7,  Esq., 

for  Madagascar   2    2  0 

WUmalow.    Contributions  ....    7    7  5 

vrinii>omte.    Contributions....  11  14  5 


Vratf.   Conttflmtioos S    7    6 


:'!idd}etriek  AuxUiary    94    8  10 

Hitvtrton.    Contribations  ....    4    6    6 


X'nthiO.  Vermn.  Cross  Lanes 
Ch>FeI~ ^ 4    9    6 


ATotfiey.    Abney  Church.... .H.  55    5    5 
'•'ornportA.    Forest  Green  Qi.    6  10    6 


ytu^mmAuxiHami .69    5    8 


Suffolk  Auxiliary  ^ 24    8  11 

Sunderland.    F.beneser C)i.  ..  55  11    6 


frincanton.    Contributions  ..  20  15    0 


Suuex  Auiiiiary  37  10  11 

Do.AIMnton 3    4    8 

Do.  Clifton  Ville 8  13    6 


trivditcombe.    Contributions  .  16  14  7 

Wi^mm  Auxiliary  9  13  3 

vrofvtrhani2)Um.  Queen  Street 

Cliurch    70    1  5 


Sutton. 

Collected  by  Mrs.  IIUl 0    5    0 

Mr.  G.Bailey    0    6    0 


Siveastlfon-Tynt  AuriliaryUB  lO    6  ,  sutton     Valence.      Contrftm- 

i      tions   19    0    0 

>''ic  Hampton.    Ber.  D.  and  1 


Mn.  Honetan 1    1     0 


.VpimAam.    Contributions....    18    0 

yevport  a»'e  0/ Wight).    St. 
JuMs'BtrecC 33    6    I 


f^itrjjort(9*Iop)AuxiiiaTy..\9    1    0 
3>irporf  Pagnei.     Contrib«- 


Tarporley.   J.  Sherlock,  Esq.    1    1    0 
TattenhaU.    Contributions   ..  88    0    0 


Thama  Auxiliary  19  1    8 

Thaxted.    MUs  Kind's  Esta- 
blishment   ....« 3    0    0 


USDS    ...«.«. 


38  18    1 


y'ertk  Malvern.  Contributions  14  10  5 

yorth SkiOda  AuiU  ary    ....  39    4  0 

XonkufickAuxaiary 94    1  1 

^ottnghanukireAuraiary  ..  n   0  8 

*^diam  AurOiary 147    4  6 

<'««/;«.     Legacy    of  the  late 

Kb*  Gren,  less  duty   90    0  0 

Tcm^vry.  Contributions    ....    5    6  4 

Poiat  ta  Viev.   OoBtribotlons    3  15  9 

fvrUtiu   Bcr.A.  Joncs(A.)..    0  10  6 

-Pojte,  FkKj  Ibotson,  Isq.  (A.)  10  10  0 

PmUm  Auxiliary  .....«..•.  73  19  6 

•EomUh.   CoBtribationt    ..~    1  15  7 

^tigau  Auxitiary^ ~..  81  18  9 

KidimbniAuxitiaTy .«  »*   0  0 

Riplty.  CMtrlbatlons. .—....    7  10  0 

ttKhdekAuxOiary   84   3  8 

ttomaty.  Obatribntiana 94    6  0 

*»«.  OoBtrOMtiOM 9    8  4 

^oyiton.   Mm  Btnaft  Cliapal  17    4  11 
IV>.  Toamr  Mm'a  AnxUIazy, 


Throop.    Contributions    6  0  0 

TitchJIOd.    Contributions  ....    1  3  0 

Torritgton.    Contributions  ..  29  3  0 

Toweerter.   Contributions....  11  8  0 


ISmbridge  FFefft,  ftc.    Contrt< 
buttons   3  IS    3 


Mt  a.Bsale 


1    1    0 


*«{r6j.  CentrlbalJoiM 4  14    4 


t  19    9 

^UAUmm.  OoBbribvtloas  ..  S3  U    S 


Turvesf.   Contributions 3  10  11 

UckfieU'    Contribations 4  18  10 

Ulty.    Contribations 5  10    0 

UlvtrwUm.    Oontributloos  ....  13    5    5 

Uppingkam  AuxUiary   91    9  10 

Uxhridge.    Old  Meeting 8  10    3 

Do.  ProTldenee  Chapel 45    0    9 

Ventnor.    Ber,  W.  Warden, 

(A.)     5    0    0 


WoBinafMrd.    Oontribatlons ».  10  10    4 
nrar^   Oturah  Street 5   8   6 


Watford.  Was  Ttdcombe's 
Sabbath  Morning  Missionary 
Box .« S   0    0 


vratU^field,   Contribations  »    7    8    9 
Wetlington.    Contribationa   ..986 

Mayer's 


trett     Brommneh, 
Green  Cfaorch  ..< 


99    9    9 


Weatburp.   Contribations....    9  19   6 


Woodford  Aujritiary  79    7  0 

Workacp  Auxiliary 8   0  0 

WotUntrunder-Edge  Diatrict .  82    9  8 

Do.  Newport 4  13  :> 


Wyctmbe  Auxiliary 27  10    1 

Yarmouth  Auxiliary 74    «  10 

Yeovii.    Contributions 42    0    0 


WALES. 

Aherdorfy.    Contributions..    G  Ifl  8 

Angletty.    Auxili.iry 4    6  6 

Bangor,    Krthrnda  Chnpi»l..  1«  14  3 

Kbonczcr  Cbupcl. .  39    0  6 

BethtliPfm.)   3  12  2 

Cardiff.  Chftriw-st^ Chapel..  92    8  8 

■     Mount  Stuart  Chpl.  14    S  6 

If ffrtfr/ordtrMt.  Contributions  60  15  0 

JJanelly.    ContributionB....  20    0  0 

Ltangattock.     Contributions    7  16  2 
MerioHftkahire.       Contribu- 
tions    13  IS  2 


Mfrthyr  Tydtil. 
Salem,  Thomas  Town  ....    0    9    1 
English  Chapel 7    6    7 

Montgomerythire.        Contri- 
butions      4  17    0 


Jtynyddialieyn.    Bethel  ....    4    0    6 

Xeweaatle  Smlyn. 

Contributions 11  11    S 

Ebenezer  Chapel    11    8    3 

Pembrokttkire.    Welsh  Aux- 
Ulary 96    1  10 

Penaf.    Contributions 2  17  10 

Port  Mtadoe.    District 93  11  10 

Pwllkfli.    Contributions....    9  13    2 
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Sdvm.    Contrilmtioiu 0    10 

Tr^ft.    Contiibatioiu  ....  2    1    3 

Tmet.    ContribatloiM 3    7    0 

Trtwen.    Contrlbation*  ....  S  18    1 

Ujtper  BoHfor.  EnfrliihOon- 

,  gx«gmtloiiAl  Chuxch 10  10    • 

SCOTLAND. 

Abtrd^tn.    Mr.  D.  BeU    ....100 

Do.  AuxUiary 188    8    9 

Do.  PemaleAttxilUry  ....  44    1    0 

Bat^f,  Jfc.    Cootrilntttont  . .  36  11    0 

Duudw.   Wm.  Byley,  Biq...    2    S    0 
.  Do.  Auxiliary ISO  IS    6 

Do.  Ward  C3iapel,  for  Dr. 
liowe,  Neyoor 18    0    0 

Do.  Pree  Church,  Ferry 
Port  on  Craig.  CoUoc- 
tion 2  16    0 

Do.  Paamnre-st.  Chapel. 
Mia  Baxter,  of  Ellen- 
Rowan,  in  the  name  of 
herlateilater l/)00    0    0 

Ikilkirk.    A  Friend    6    0    0 

I^aertimrgh.  Oongregational 

Chapel   10    0    0 

Olatgvm.  Trinity  Congrega- 
tionalChurch 31  14    6 

Oltuffow  Attxiliarjf, .209    3    3 

Orenttek Auxiiiaty  ........  41    2    0 

(frkneijt.  Banday  17.  P. 
Church  10    0 

BhfHit.    Contrlbatioai  ....    6    0    0 

Sffttttand.  Renwlck  Congre- 
gmtlonal  Chnrch 4  12    0 

IRELAND. 
CkutU  Comer.    Contrlbtttions  42  10    0 

Mib0mian  AwHUarf 39    9    0 

Kit^»town.  Contributions..  30    0    0 

POREIOX. 

Adeiaide.  Nerillc  Blyth^Esq. 

(A.)     5    0    0 

CbnadA.    Per  B«T.  J.  Howell    16    0 

JHUo,irontreal.  Zlon Church  46  13    8 

Jinmbwrgh.      BngUsh  Sc- 
formod  Church   5    2  11 

Hcbart  Town.  Henry  Hop- 
klni,  Eiq.  (D.) 2000    0    0 

To  20th  April. 

LONDON. 
A.H.  (D} 0  10    0 

Mr.  Edward  Fleminir,  per 
Mr.  T.  H.  CoUina,  a  Thank- 
offevlng 6    0    0 

"AToieefiromtheDnJT"  ..    0    S    • 
Ditto  for  the  John  Witluimo    0    2    0 

Ainfy  Chtva.  Contributions  36    8    8 


CHBONICLE  OF  THE 


Amnd^  Squmro  Cht^.  Oon- 
trtbuUons 10    I    2 


BmrhUnn  Chap^.     Oontribn- 
Uons 17  11    0 

Barking.    Oontributions. . . .    5    16 

Bedey  HmM.  COBtribntioiia  81    1    B 

BiAopogaU  Chaptl.    Contri- 
butions   26    0    4 


Bonm^  Road  OmgrtffatiomtU 
Chureii.    Contributions  ..    1  16    6 


BrofnUp.    Balance    SO  13    1 

CUg     Bead     CanffregatiomU 
Church.    Oontributiona  ..    3  16    0 


Crarm  HiR  Chapa.    Omtri- 
btttims 66  13    1 


Croydon  AuxiHary.     On  ac- 
count   60    0    0 


SaJing.    Contributions  ....  66    4  6 

SuMd.    Chase  Side  Ohnrch  34    7  9 

Forett  Hill.    Queen's  Boad 

Chapel 23    2  8 

Oreenici<^  Boad  CSkapol-  Con- 
tributions     9  16  9 


Samm^tmith.    Broadway..  14    7  11 
Ditto.   Albion  Boad 11  14    3 


Jlomtey.    Park  Chapel  ....131    6  10 

SoTtoH  Aeodomp  Chapel. 
Contributions 33  19    0 


Keneington.    AuxiliaiT  ....268    7  11 

Xingaton.    Auxiliary 24    4    2 

Legtonetone.   Additional....    0    6    0 
Maberlg  Chapd.    Additional    0  10    0 


Mae  £nd  Kew  Toien.  Balance  13    2  10 


Xeto  College   Chapel.      Con- 
tributions  46  18    0 


JVirIt  Chapel,  Camden  Town. 
Auxiliary 40  10    1 

Fender' $  End.    Additional..    0    6    0 


Foedtry  Chapel.   Auxiliary..  68  18    3 

Souihteark  Memorial  Chnrdi. 
Contributions 11    1    1 


Btepneg     Meeting.         Male 
Branch 18    2    6 


TrinitgChapa,  Poplar.   Con- 
tributions      64  18    3 


Walthametoic  Wood  Street. 

Additional    0  10    0 

Do.  Manh  Street 46    3    0 


Wodlteieh.     Bectory  Place. 
Contributions 36  IS    6 


York  StreH  Chapd.  Auxiliary  20    4    6 

COUNTRY. 
diberearne.    Contributions..    12    1 


Atiottburg.       Contributions    1  16    0 


AdUon-nnder-LgneAwrnKmrf  48  n   9 

Barmouth.    rnBitilbnHwis  ..    6  17   4 

Bameiapie  AuaOtarg IS   7  C 

Be^ierd,    HowKdCkapel  ..664 

Bideford.    CoatrihtflleH    ..  11   C  I 

Mtkenhoad  and  Wirral  Am*- 
iliarg 66  U   8 

Boeton.  New  CongxegatierBal 
Church M   9  9 

Bomnemamth.  fVintHhwWwM    4   16 

Bradford.  Lister  HOlaCtaMt  37   7  6 

Ditto AuxiUaiy ail  4 

Ditto      Alredate    OoO^e 

AtDdUazy 10   0  9 

Bridperl,    OontributioBS....  16  19   » 

Brighton.    Union  stiert ....  TO  12   * 

.669 

Bmtan.    OontritwtioM  ....  14    I    6 
Ditto  Ladles' OoOcce  ....    I    3   6 

BurmUg  AuxMar^ 117    8    » 

Oombridgothire.    Mocth  Ital 
District 16    9   4 

Chard.    Contrfbutioiis 13   <   C 

Chatham  AuaiUarg    64  W  U 

Cheritan.   Oantribntlosu. . . .    16  6 

Cheeh*tm.    OeatribatiOM   ..  14   9  4 

CheOar.    Ownmonhall-ettetft  11 12  6 

ChriaUhunik.    CoBMbatioais  36   3  !• 

Cbrentrg.      Weat     Orchaid 

Chapel .,    IB   2   S 

Do.  WeU-stieet'ciia4idl".V  11   8   < 

Qreaton.    GantribvtioDe....   II  19  W 

Bevoi^pmrt.  WycUfib  Chneh   3  17  1 

Borrington.      OoBferitatlMS   6   616 

JSaethoume.      Omtritatfons   I  H  0 

JBgham.    Oontribatlaiu  ....    9  »  * 

Ormt  Berkhamt^od.    Obatri- 
bntiOBS 1216  4 

Saiifiu  AutOimry.    Balaiice  71   I  IT 

Bamdneorth.    Oontribotioiis  19   1  0 

SanUg.    Oontribatlona  ....    8UU 
Do.    Mr.  James  Dowas,  in 
memory  of  his  sea  JoMph 
ieerreeted  from  the  ApHt 
Magatim^ is  0  6 

Bttstinfe   and  AT.  Looneu^ 
Auraiarg m  U   9 

Monatridge.  OentribvtloM. .    6  14  4 

Mer^ford.BifnBnAOhafmV  I  6 

Mapton.    OootribntioM  ....  M  II  9 


LOmOOK  KI88ZOKABT  800IETT. 


80^ 


Honkm.    CMMlmtiou  ..  U   4 


2f«AfaiVliM,    AnlUwT....    •    7 
Do.  BaaudcB  Street 16    0 


Jtritf.  AiudllaiT 


7«    7 


KinftMipe.    OmMlmyims  1«  U 


IfliMMUrt.  WcstAuxIUaiT  «0    8 


iMrfk    AtuiliATj 218    S 


Lmk.   Amdllaiy    M  18 


tmcnUr.        tomg     1f0B*i 
AsxillwT 41  13 


Ltvf.  Ttbenada 


38    8 


'Welsh  Indepettdent 
Chwh,  Oftmt  Xeney 
8tK«t 8  IS  1 

Bo.  MethMfteld&oftd....  81*  9    i 


..8   8 


YoaarlCeBlAiixllbUT  ..  89  10 
Ho.  LcKwyofthe  lateW. 
ABdenoa»  Biq.,  1«m  dutf  90   0 


Mtrn€nti§h.    OWltllbUtlOMO  18    7 


XartM*.   OanWbatlOM....    8  14 


»Vfcnw  Port.       Cdkitiibo- 
tWM  10    8  1 


XnqpoH  (Hon.)   Tibemaele    1    8 

^fvi^eH  (Salop).    Omtrilm- 
"         8    0 


'▼<v(M      AUoet.        8al«m 
Ctepol 9    8 


X^ortk  JfalMm.    AiMtthwMil.    1    1 


tetioai 11  16 


Oa^Oalet.    CoBtrllmtioiu    2    8 


OtAnry.   Ontiltmttoitt....    4  18 


Oti«y.  AmdUny 18   8 

0<^  A.  Jbry.    Ooatrnm- 

8  11 


JVfMrtt.   OontribatUnw   ..6    8 


''<*<*^.  OontrilmtlOM  ..    8   8 


fhmmak    mmi     Dnompert. 
Awiltaiy   192    1  1 


Pt*trmr9-     OwMtoottaM    8  12 


''"*^'  QnMbtttioM  ..2    2 


**•*•••    OOBtMNltiOM  ..  10     7 


'•■'"•^.  OasbllntioM ..    8  U 


^*^» 38    8 


*•**«»*.  TkboMcle   ..  28  10 


"WW(0»» .„,.,..    9    7 


....    4  10  10 


Mufth^.    CoDWlnitlOBt ....    9    0    0 


at.  Itommr^a.     The   HImcs 

Crisp  10    0 

Do.  ftn-  Female  BoenUng 
School,  Salem 3    0    0 


Bearhorougik,    AvjdUarf  ....  78  13  8 

Should.   Anniaiy   175   0  0 

5Mmi   JToIM.      Oontiilm- 

tiou 10  14  8 


8kr€w$tttrt'    Additional....  IS  14    B 


eomthtm^itoit.  MiMUfbone, 
tot  Mr.  Fool,  Tiadagawcar    80    0    0 

dtauMt.    Andliary 23  18  10 

Blam^fUU.    OOBtritatloiu  ..966 

Stokf-tipom-J^rmt.   Omtdlra- 
tiona 10  18    3 


8tolU-nA-Raimdo».     Oratri- 
butiona 7    8 


Stomp   Stratford.    Oontiiba- 
tlou   8    4 


atrtmd.    BedforlStraot ....  38    4 


Stmimrlmnd.    AnzlUary  ....  18    6 


8ua$Ke.    AnzUlaiy 122  17 


Tnlforthf  ifc.    ContrlbaUoiu    8  19 


TavHtom — 

Northatreet  48  18 

Faal'a  Meetl]« 70  10 

ladepeadmt College....:     8    8 


TkoieAam.  Oo&tribatfonfl  ..    6  14 
JbfffiMy.    AozflJary 


98    8  1 


Tutthrida*  WM*— 

AuxllUUT. 80    0    0 

Joohua  WUion,  Eaq.,  for 
Manottal  Ohmchea  ....  80   0   0 


ViAridgt.        CSoiTe     Hooae. 
YonngKearaAiudUaiT  ..    2    2    0 

irar«k«M.   OnAeeoimt ....    14   0 


WmrminattT  and  Oodttrtcn. 
CoBtrlbvtlooa 18    8  10 


Wta(n§tm.    ContribaUona.    18    0    0 
WtXU.    OontinMittona    18  8    8 


wt$toi^'ti^ptr'tfiirt.         For 
Mn. Levi, Demenum    ....    8    7    8 


Wifmm.  SLxadUmtj , 


00    2    8 


WtttMr0.      AuxDlarjr,  per 
BcT.T.MaaB  188    8    4 


Whtdtar  mtd  JMon.     Auk* 

iUary - 80   8  6 

Fetam.    ODBtribntiona....    4  11  0 

Wmdf^rd.   Anidllaiy 10  0 

TvA.  OntalAnSte7....«7  "  i 


Ahtrdart^Hirwin.       Nebo 

Cliturcli  8  18  0 

ZoarChapel. U  16  7 

AngHnta.    AaxJiiary   147  14  0 

JhM0or.  Ebenezer Chapel..    0   8  8 

BrfnSien.    Oenaxth 8    2  8 

Osrdif.      £beneser  Wtiah 

Chapel  ;...  12   2  0 

C»dt0€aukir«.    AozillaiT  ..180    4  8 

Dmbi^ktkirt  and  FUntMkirt. 

AoxUlaiy    82    7  8 

Fuhifnard.    OoaMbribntiona..    8  10  0 

OUmtorfatuMrt.    Auxiliary.  14    8  0- 


lUrion0th$hir0.   AnztUary..  88    9    0 

Xertkrr   Tifdtil.     Bethesda 
Chapel 8  19    9 


MontgomerpMrt.  AturiUary  143    8  0 

Pem^krokukirt.    Welah  Aax- 

iliary 14  18  4 

Penartk.    Byrwydd 1  10  0 

XAyf.    Cantribntioiia  11  10  fr 

SwantMt.    Canaan 2  10  8 

Tiro^drhiwdnlar.     COntrlbn- 


tiona 


8  17    8 


Vtiea  (Merioneth.)     Contri- 
bations 0  18    0 


SOOTLAKD. 

OoUectlona,     per    Rer.    O. 
Fritchaxd..... 10  12    0 


Dunftmdint.    Oontribationa  17  19    9 


Sdinhttrgh.     "LegBKj  of  the 

late  Mlio  Oilkle 873  13  1 

Do.  Auxiliary,  on  account . .    2  16  9 

Do.  JuTenile  Auxiliary  ....  48   0  0 


Fnuerhmrgh.  Congregational 
Church 1  14    4 


Irnna. 


Snifh. 


Rtnfrtie.      J.  Cuthbertaon, 


8    0    8 


10    0 


ISELAKD. 

Auxiliary,     par    Bev.     O. 
Ftltchaid    71    8    2 


FOBBION. 

Berhttwtport.     North  Itadin, 
per  B«T.  8.  J.  UlU «    8    7    8 


Bnlfh  Ctapely 
towaxda  defldncy   18  17    2 

RtUtfdmm.      Ladiea'    Aux- 
iliary      26    0    0 

M.PMtraftNyv*.  AvOiary..  88  16  10 
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Andover.    Contributions....  42  11    A 


BaMinghounu  Di$trict 16  10 

3 

BJarkhMth  Auxiliary    178  IS 

3 

£ourH»moHth.    Additional..    1    1 

0 

Burv  St.  Edmvndt,  per  Hey. 
O."  WiUiania 6    1 

R 

CamarroHthir*.    Additional    I     6 

9 

Clarttnont  Chapel.  On  account  1    0 

0 

DenlighiAire.  Contributions  80  15 

4 

Glntnorganthire.     Contribu- 
tions      5  17 

0 

Jfoxton  Aeadruif/  CJiojMi  ....    0    6 

0 

Lcomintler.      Contributions    6  13 

0 

LittUhampton.  Contributions   8  18 

0 

Lirerjxml.       Welsh       Inde- 

Dcndent  ChaDCl..... 0    2 

6 

JHfrthtfT    Tydril.     Contribu- 
tions       3  17    8 


Mcrton.    Contributions  ....  13    0    0 


Monmottththire.   Welsh  Chs.  82    3    8 


JTordcn  Hall  Boarding  School  88    0    0 


Orange  Strett  Chaptl.    Addi- 
tional      0  10    0 


J'lMt.     Contributions 7    7    6 


ShrtKiibury.    Additional....    0  10    0 
St ockwell  Auxiliary   ........  11  10    6 


TiutwisUe.    Contributions..  18  17    0 


Weatmintter  Chopei  Auxiliary  H    S     0 


York  Central  Auxiliary    ....     4    6    0 


Beceived  22nd  April, 

Bide/ord.    Young  Men's  Aux.  4  10    0 


Birmingham.     Additional..     6    6    0 


Bridgend.    Contributions  ..    6    0  10 


Carmarthen  District 113  19    0 


Clarernonl  Chapel.  Contribu- 
tions   54    1    « 


Dorrittgton.    Additional....    0    7    1 


Qraceittnd.     Princes    Street 
Chapel  7  15    8 


Greenhithe.      Ingress    Vale 
Clmpcl   35  15    3 


SouA^te  Road  C%apei 20     4     4 

South   PethertoH.     Contriba- 
tions  3S     2    0 


Stockport  Auxiliary 


37     6     *> 


Halifax  District  Auxiliary  ..     7  13    6 
Hanley  4    S    0 


Loirer  Clapton  Congregational 

Church    69    6  11 


Maeatcg.    Contributions....    4  13    6 
Jtaetteg.   Zoar  Chapel 6    0    0 


Poultry  Chapd  Auxiliary    . .  10    8    6 


Romford.    Contributions  ..16    0    6 


Smethwiek.    Contributions..  19  15    3 


Tretor  C^apa.  OontribatioiMllS  IS     i 
Walthamttotc.  SfanhStieet    0    7    0 


Warertret.     Trinity  ChApel  24    •    *} 
Wooltcich.    BftctoiT  Place. .     O    5    o 


I'oNHfi  Men' I  Auxiliary.  Xr. 
A.B.Ebba 1     4 


Beceived  23rd  April. 

Bedford.    Bnnjmn  Mcetin|r  •    €    0    « 
Cbrtmirf A^n«A(/«.  Capel  Eras     3  ]<    6 


Carmarthon  2>ittrict ....... ,   10  14     3 


ClaremoHt  Chapel.  Additional     1     O    0 


Bdmonton  and  Tottenhant    . .   21  1 1     J 


Halifax.    Sion  Chapel. 


20     0    O 


Kensington.     Yonng   Men's 
Auxiliary 27  II    » 


LlanMy,Sry» 3    5     4 


yeath.    Contributions 6  11    4 


Peterhtad.    A  PamUy  Ofltr- 
ing «    o    o 


Sussex  Auxiliary 61  h"*  \0 

Tonbridg*  ChapH    h    7    O 


(Further  Oontributiont  unavoidtsbly  poitptmed.J 

It  ia  requested  that  aU  remittcmces  of  ConMhutions  he  made  to  the  Bey.  Bobbrt 
BoBiNSOK,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  ffousey  Blomfidd  Street,  London,  E,C. ;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohjed,  full  particulart 
of  the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B. — It  is  ui^gently  reqiie8t«d,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  he  despatched  ahroad,  there  may  also  he  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary^ 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Value.  This  infonnation  is  aeces- 
sary  for  the  guidance  of  the  CrsTOM  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

The  Directors  respectfully  request  that  any  of  their  friends  who  may  he  in  possession 
of  spare  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  current  year,  will  hare  the  kindness  to 
forward  them  to  the  Mission  House,  the  stock  retained  in  hand  for  circulation  haviag 
been  entirely  exhausted. 


Yates  &  Alexander,  Pzinten,  Symonda  Ion  and  Church  Paaaape,  Chancery  Lane. 


THE 


EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


JUNE,  1868. 


.  ^cag^r  in  i^e  ^amt  of  StfiufS. 

'     P  '  4  *  ' 

Prater  is  the  most  sublime  act  in  which  we  can  engage.  If  it  were 
not  the  common  privilege  of  Christians,. but  confined  to  one  of  our  race, 
and  only  given  to  him  for  one  day  in  his  life,  we  should  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  i.'^alize  its  sublimity  and  importance  than  we  now  do.  God, 
however,  deals  with  .us  as  men  who  wiU  appreciate  the  favoura  conferred 
upon  us  by  their  intrinsic  value,  and  not  by  their  lirity.  And  so,  instead 
of  gi\dng  U8  such  a  right  to  approach  into  His  immediate  presence  as  the 
High  Priest  had,''undei-  the  Mosaic  economy,  to .  enter  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  we  have  always  ready  access  throiigh  our  Lord.  We  may  not  all 
have  grown  so  manly  a.s  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  use  God  s  goodness 
in  this,  for  many  Christians  apparently  esteem  the  privilege  of  intercourse 
with  Grod  at  rare  seasons,  and  after  great  preparations,  more  than  the 
liberty  of  approach  which  we  possess.  When  the  Church  comes  to  a  right 
estimate  of  the  wondrous  privilege  of  speaking  prevailingly  with  God,  and 
enters  upon  its  use  in  earnest,  the  days  will  not  be  far  off  when  the  desert 
shall  be  "like  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

But  if  the  act  of  speaking  from  time  into  eternity,  of  communing  with 
the  Highest,  be  thus  sublime  in  itself,  so  that  nothing  on  earth  can 
be  compared,  for  intrinsic  grandeur,  with  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  closet  of  the  Christian — ^how  vastly  is  the  glory  increased,  by  praying 
in  the  name  of  Christ !  It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  a  feeble  and  a  sinful 
dwdler  on  the  earth,  whose  voice  dies  away  before  it  has  been  borne  many 
yards,  should  speak  to  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  Heaven ;  but  it  is  beyond 
expression  more  wonderful  that  he  should  have  the  right  of  praying  in  the 
name  of  oar  Lord.  For  what  is  it  that  is  meant  by  this  phrase  ?  We  some- 
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times  iise  it  in  ordinary  life.  If  a  gentleman,  for  instance,  meet  some  needy 
suppliant  on  the  street,  whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving,  and  do 
not  happen  to  have  the  means  of  supplying  his  pressing  wants  upon  his 
person,  he  may  say  to  him,  "  Go  to  my  house,  and  tell  them,  in  my 
name,  to  give  you  a  pound."  He  goes,  and  in  the  name  of  his  hene> 
factor  asks  for  that  amount,  and  if  he  is  known  and  trusted,  immediately 
receives  it  It  is  at  once  seen  that  a  suppliant  coming  thus  in  the  name 
of  another  pleads  as  if  he  were  that  person.  The  servant,  in  the  case 
supposed,  does  not  hear  the  needy  person,  but  his  master,  and  gives,  as 
imder  his  order.  Or,  if  it  were  a  son  who  sent  a  beggar  to  his  father 
in  his  name,  the  father  would  hear  his  son,  and  not  the  beggar  merely 
pleading  with  him.  The  suppliant  who  comes  in  the  name  of  another  is 
clothed  with  the  lights  and  claimsof  him  whose  name  he  has  been  empowered 
to  use,  and  seeks  as  if  that  pei*son  were  himself  pleading  for  what  he  asks. 
The  phrase  has  the  same  signification  in  connection  with  the  name  of  our 
Lord.  The  believer,  in  pleading  in  the  name  of  Christ,  clothes  himself,  so 
to  speak,  with  all  the  claims  to  be  heard  and  answered  which  belong  to 
Him  "  whom  the  Father  heareth  always."  No  wonder,  then,  that 
promise  after  promise  is  given  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  "  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  He  will  give  it  you."  Well 
may  it  be  written  that  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
uvaileth  much,  when  we  know  that  in  presenting  himself  at  the  tlu-oue 
of  the  heavenly  Majesty,  to  urge  His  supplication  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  he  is  heard  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  himself. 

It  is,  however,  very  obvious  that  our  pleading  thus  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  must  be  a  reality,  and  not  merely  an  outward  form — the  petitions 
must  be  such  as  are  in  accordance  with  His  will ;  for  otherwise  we  are 
not  empowered  to  use  HLs  name.  It  is  understood  to  be  thus  in  ordinary 
life.  If,  in  the  case  supposed,  we  imagine  that,  instead  of  naming  any 
definite  sum,  the  gentleman  were  to  say,  "  Go,  and  in  my  name  get 
what  you  want,"  he  does  not  thereby  empower  the  person  whom  he 
wishes  to  relieve  to  get  everything  which  in  the  waywardness  of  his 
nature  he  might  desire,  how  much  soever  it  might  be  in  op|x>sition  to  the 
known  character  of  his  benefactor.  The  language  is  not  only  the  utter- 
ance of  benevolence,  but  of  confident  trust  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
used,  that  he  will  only  ask  what  he  knows  to  be  in  a  line  with  the 
character  of  his  kind  friend,  and  in  accordance  with  his  will.  And 
though  in  human  affairs  such  confidence  Ls  sometimes  misplaced,  and  the 
name  is  used  to  get  what  was  never  intended,  yet  this  can  only  take 
place  through  fi-aud.  A  confidential  clerk,  for  example,  whom  his  master 
has  entrusted  with  a  number  of  blank  cheques,  may  abuse  the  trost 
reposed  in  him  to  the  injury  of  his  employer ;  but  the  act  is  one  of  the 
most  wicked  which  men  commit.  There  can  be  nothing  of  this  nature  in 
the  use  of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  in  prayer. 
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A  name  is  that  by  which  a  person  is  known  and  spoken  ot  If  h^  be 
known  to  us,  as  soon  as  his  name  is  mentioned,  he  himself  stands  before 
us,  and  his  person  and  countenance  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye  of  our 
mind,  and  as  much  of  his  character  as  we  are  acquainted  with .  It  is 
tliiis  with  the  name  of  Jesus,  only  that  we  have  no  bodily  features 
associated  with  it,  or  outward  characteristics.  It  brings  before  us  His 
character  to  the  extent  in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  Hence,  in 
praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  we  express  our  conviction  that  what 
we  seek  is  in  consonance  with  His  will,  and  our  wish  that  it  should 
he  given  us  only  if  it  is  so.  To  imagine  that  by  asking  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  meant,  that  in  making  our  requests  known  to  God  we 
are  to  use  certain  words,  and  thus  have  power  to  get  whatever  we  wish, 
however  wayward  our  desires  may  be,  and  however  injurious  to  ourselves, 
or  dishonouring  to  Him  whose  name  we  use,  is  a  thought  too  horrible  to 
be  entertained.  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  have  this 
opinion,  and  use  the  name  of  Jesus  as  an  incantation.  The  range  within 
which  we  can  truly  use  the  name  of  Jesus  is  distinctly  marked.  Our 
prayer  must  be  for  those  things  which  He  approves.  But  how  vast  is 
that  range — ^far  beyond  what  we  can  either  conceive  or  comprehend ! 
All  spiritual  blessings  for  ourselves,  our  families  and  the  world,  are 
certainly  in  accoi*dance  with  our  Lord's  will. 

But  there  is  more  in  praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus  than  pleading  as  if 
Jesus  himself  were  presenting  the  petition,  and  enforcing  it  with  all  His 
right  to  be  heard.     There  is  no  as  if  in  the  matter.     It  is  actually  thus. 
Jesus  himself  ia  seeking  those  very  blessings  for  which  we  ask.     It  is 
His  spirit  which  has  put  the  desires  which  are  in  accordance  with  His 
will  into  our  minds.     Left  to  ourselves,  our  wishes  would  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  our  Lord,  for  naturally  we  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.     If,  then,  there  are  any  good  desires  and  holy  aspirations  in 
our  hearts,  it  is  because  we  have  been  bom  of  the   Spirit,   and   have 
Him  making  intercession  in  us.     Hence  they  may  be  said  to  be  in 
veiy  deed  the  petitions  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us.     Nor  is  this  all. 
The  petitions  which  are  thus  excited  in  our  hearts  by  the  indwelling 
Saviour  are  those  which  He  presents  for  us  as  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father.     He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us ;  and  assuredly  that 
for  which  He  intercedes  before  the  throne  is  the  same  as  that  for  which 
He  has  stirred  us  up  to  make  supplication.     The  Apostle  tells  us  (Rom. 
viiL  27),  that   though  we  only  present  sighings  which  cannot   be  ex- 
pressed, the  Holy  Spirit  "  himself  pleads  in  our  prayers,   raising  us 
to  higher  and  holier  desires  than  we  can  express  in  words,  and  which 
can  only  find  utterance  in  sighings  and  aspiratio;is."     Thus,  when  we 
read  and  pray  in  Christ's  name.  He  himself,  by  His  Spirit,  presents  the 
petition,  and  there  is  therefore  the  utmost  certainty  that  our  cry  will  be 
answered. 

y  2 
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But  how  very  little  prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  there  )  To  Chris- 
tians now,  our  Lord  might  almost  say  what  He  did  to  His  disciples 
in  His  valedictory  address,  ''Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive."  In  their  case,  there  was  no  fault, 
for  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Church  had  not  been  fully  revealed. 
It  is  very  different  with  us,  and  we  ought  always  to  pray  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  There  is  unquestionably  much  prayer.  From  all  parts  of 
the  Church  are  the  prayers  of  saints  ascending  to  Heaven;  but 
the  position  in  which  the  petitioners  stand  spiritually  is  frequently  far 
removed  from  that  to  which  Jesus  calls  us,  and  to  which  alone  He  has 
given  the  promise  of  being  heai-d. 

Not  a  little  supplicatiou,  even,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  tasted 
the  good  Word  of  God,  arises  from  conscience.  They  feel  it  is  a  duty 
to  pray,  and  if  they  were  to  n^lect  this  duty,  conscience  would  not 
be  easy,  but  in  indignant  terms  rebuke  the  omission.  Far  too  often  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is  wanting.  Whatever  such  prayer  may  be  worth,  it  most 
assuredly  is  not  praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  A  higher  and  far  more 
legitimate  rea.son  for  prayer  is  the  feeling  of  need.  This  prompts  many 
earnest  supplications  to  God ;  and  there  can  be  no  true  prayer  without  it. 
But  this  is  not  a  reason  peculiar  to  the  believer.  His  perception  of  need 
may  be  far  deeper  and  more  spiritual,  and  consequently  his  prayer  will  be 
for  higher  and  better  blessings  than  that  of  his  neighbour,  who  in  some 
circumstance  of  special  trial  or  imminent  danger  seeks  help  fi'om  the  Lord 
But  to  pray  thus,  simply  because  we  feel  our  need,  and  wish  a  supply  from 
the  only  quarter  whence  it  can  come,  belongs  to  us  as  creatures,  and  falls  far 
short  of  praying  in  the  name  of  Chiist.  Nay,  even  when  we  come  with  our 
conscious  wants  to  One  in  whose  goodness,  love,  and  mercy  we  trust,  and 
who  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  history  has  been  known  as  the 
prayer-hearing  and  prayer-answering  God,  we  do  not  reach  the  position 
to  which  our  Lord  summons  us,  when  He  bids  us  ask  in  His  name.  The 
devout  Jews  occupied  this  position.  They  knew  the  accessibility  of  the 
Most  High,  and  as  we  know,  abounded  in  prayer  to  God.  And  thus, 
too,  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  befoi'e  the  time  of  His  *' going  to  the 
Father,"  had  prayed.  They  were  devout  men,  and  lived  in  communion 
with  the  Highest,  but  asked  nothing  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  had 
confidence  in  Qod  as  the  hearer  of  prayer ;  therefore,  they  came  with 
their  burden  to  Him.  But  when  we  reach  this  altitude  in  our  prayers, 
we  are  still  greatly  below  our  privilege  as  Christians.  It  is  ours  by  the 
command  of  our  Lord  to  come  in  His  name.  Having  this  access  to  God, 
we  must  draw  near  with  the  holy  boldness  and  the  humble  confidence 
which  unwavering  faith  in  Jesus  warrants,  believing  that  we  shall  receive. 
The  doubts  and  fears  which  so  often  accompany  us  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
even  when  we  come  to  plead  for  what  has  been  expressly  pi*omised,  indicate 
anything  but  praying  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  however  properly  we  may 
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frame  our  petitions  and  mention  His  name.  They  are  even  unworthy  of 
those  who  know  what  the  Old  Testament  reveals  of  God,  and  still  more 
unworthy  of  us  who  have  Jesus  making  intercession  for  us  within  the  vaiL 
The  apostle  James  said  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  "  Ye  ask,  and 
receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss.*'  May  not  the  same  reason  be  assigned 
for  many  prayers  in  our  day  remaining  unanswered  1  We  do  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  successful  prayer,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
we  do  not  receive.  Not  honouring  our  Lord  with  the  devout  and 
complete  faith  which  He  claims  from  us,  He  does  not  honour  our 
supplications  as  He  otherwise  would.  "  Christians  sometimes  offer 
heathen  prayers."  They  still  more  frequently  offer  Jewish  prayers. 
Under  the  present  dispensation,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
answers  except  when  we  come  feeling  that  our  only  medium  of  inter- 
course is  through  our  Mediator ;  for  '^  no  man  cometh  imto  the  Father 
but  by  ma"  It  will  be  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to  reach  this  high 
elevation  with  a  section  of  our  life ;  the  whole  of  it  must  participate 
in  the  exaltation.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  pray  ^'in  the  name  of 
Jesus "  except  as  we  are  habitually  "  in  Christ,"  and  have  our  relation 
to  Him  and  His  to  us  as  the  element  pervading  our  whole  existence. 
When  this  is  the  case,  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  so,  we  shall 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  prove  the  full  truth  of  His  own  pro- 
mises :  ''  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you ;"  **  And  all  things,  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive." 

ROBEBT  SpENCE. 


Summer. 

Sprikg  and  Autumn  are  more  frequently  noticed  than  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  summer,  or  the  nakedness  and  desolation  of  winter.  The 
opening  of  buds  and  the  reappearance  of  old  favourites  in  the  frugal 
show,  and  gradual  increase  of  flowers  in  the  one,  and  the  signs  of  decay 
in  the  other,  stimulate  and  attract  our  attention.  Summer  comes  upon 
U8  with  so  quiet  and  steady  an  advance  that  we  are  less  aware  of  its 
beauty,  and  find  that,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  sudden  change  which  stirs 
thought  and  secures  notice  ;  and  further,  it  may  be  said  to  explain  this 
condition,  that  amid  so  much  brightness  and  profusion,  there  is  less 
disposition  to  reflect,  and  much  of  our  happiness  is  unconscioiui  and 
consists  greatly  in  forgetting  ourselves. 

Summer  has,  however,  some  aspects  of  special  interest  which  deserve 
quiet  attention,  and  which  will  repay,  as  all  the  works  and  ways  of  God 
do,  those  who  seek  to  be  instructed  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year.    Having  supplied  in  previous  numbers  of 
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this  magazine  a  few  thoughts  on  *' Spring  Time"  and  '^Autimin  Leaves," 
we  hope  to  furnish  a  few  suggestions  which  the  gay  season  of  sonimer 
provides  for  our  instruction. 

Summer  is  marked  by  the  dimimUion  of  suffering  and  care. — ^These 
unhappy  states  continue  all  the  year  round,  '^  for  man  is  bom  to  trouble 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward,"  and  their  pressure  is  much  enhanced  by  dark 
imd  trying  weather,  in  the  chills  of  autumn,  and  the  cold  of  winter. 
During  the  dark  and  stormy  months  many  live  a  kind  of  conservatory 
life,  and  gaze  out  of  their  prison-houses  upon  miry  roads,  breadths  of 
snow,  masses  of  ice,  dark  skies,  and  men  moving  hither  and  thither  with 
uncomfortable  hajste  and  downcast  looks.  Summer,  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  leads  them  out  into  a  warm  and  sunlit  atmosphere.  The  sun 
shines  with  ^'healing  in  his  wings,"  and  the  invalid  experiences  some 
impulse  and  gladness,  which  pleasantly  diversify  his  languid  and 
monotonous  existence.  The  poor  share  in  the  general  good,  for  the 
expensive,  anxious  period  of  winter  is  past.  The  cares  and  effort  to  get 
bread  and  fuel  are  now  happily  mitigated ;  and  there  comes  over  their 
too-frequently  darkened  mind  some  cheering  rays  of  comfort  and  hope. 
They  can  now  move  amid  the  profusion  which  once  a-year  is  spread 
around  them,  and  feel  for  a  brief  period  that  freedom  from  anxiety  which 
enables  them  to  walk  erect  with  leisurely  enjoyment,  and  look  at  the 
fair  proofs  of  the  Diviue  goodness,  which,  in  darker  days,  was  held  with 
a  very  uncertain  and  trembling  faith.  Beside  these  effects,  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  sea-shore,  which  is  now  sought  by  the  aged,  the  over- 
worked gix)ups  of  active  youth  and  lively  children,  which  appear  to  the 
imagination  like  a  fringe  of.  happy  life  around  the  island  where  we 
dweD.  All  these  beneficent  changes  come  from  beyond  the  sun,  even 
from  "  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow 
of  turning." 

The  large  measure  of  the  Divine  action  is  specially  noticeable  in 
summer.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  work  of  man  is  ajtiuous 
and  varied,  and  particularly  in  the  spheres  of  the  field  and  the  garden. 
During  the  colder  months  the  ploughman  must  draw  the  furrow  with 
slow  and  laborious  progress;  the  clods  must  be  broken,  the  weeds 
gathered  and  burnt,  and  the  sower  must  "  go  forth  to  sow."  Ere  long 
the  time  arrives  when  all  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  can  give 
the  blessing,  and  add  no  sorrow.  In  the  garden,  the  humble  though 
necessary  work  of  digging,  sowing,  and  weeding,  goes  forward,  or  the 
trees  have  been  pruned  and  tended,  and  at  last  the  blossom  has  adorned 
the  bough,  the  fruit  has  begun  to  swell ;  but  now  men  stand  aside  while 
a  mightier  agent  cai*ries  on  the  work  to  perfection.  "  His  work  is 
{>erfect."  The  com  ripens  into  a  golden  harvest.  The  fruits  of  the 
garden  take  on  loveliness  of  shape  and  tint,  while  the  bough  is  gracefully 
bent  with  the  pleasant  load,  and  the  humbler  growths  of  the  garden 
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attain  maturity,  and  increase  the  comforts  and  innocent  luxuries  of  life. 
He  works  silently,  pcraeveringly,  and  successfully.  There  is  no  hurry 
and  no  delay.  He  produces  his  most  valuable  effects  by  light,  which  is 
His  noblest  agency.  In  the  spheres  of  spiritual  labour  He  has  ever  done, 
and  ever  will  do,  His  most  important  work  by  those  whose  chai-acter 
moAt  closely  resembles  Hls  own  ;  and  His  most  eminent  servants  must 
leave  their  work  mainly  in  His  hand.  "  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  as 
if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  groimd,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  up  he  knoweth  not  how." 
The  seed  which  is  cast  into  the  soil  is  watched  by  omniscient  love ;  and 
shall,  through  His  secret  and  miglity  working,  produce  a  satisfying  harvest 
for  the  sower,  and  everlasting  glory  to  Him  that  ''  worketh  all  in  all." 

Summer  is  the  season  for  a  variety  of  important  processes.  Apart  from 
the  more  obvious  changes  which  occur  in  the  field  and  orchard,  there 
are  some  others  which  claim  our  passing  attention.  It  is  now  that 
there  is  a  revelation  of  different  degrees  of  cultivation,  whether  it  has 
been  careful  and  thorough,  or  slack  and  partial.  If  the  diligent  hand 
has  been  in  the  field,  it  looks  like  a  field  which  "the  tx)rd  hath  blessed;" 
but  if  the  husbandman  ha.s  been  inert,  the  weeds  rise  up  in  myriads, 
boldly  take  their  place  amid  the  corn,  and  with  flowers  of  deep  blue, 
flaming  red,  and  glittering  yellow,  reveal  neglect  and  upbi*aid  the 
cultivator.  "That  which  doth  make  manifest  is  light."  There  are 
processes  also  of  preparation  for  another  year ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  wliile  the  fruit-tree  is  ripening  its  fruity  it  is 
maturing  wood  and  buds  for  the  following  spring.  If  the  sun  be  warm, 
and  light  copious,  the  prospects  of  another  year  are  good  and  hopeful, 
and  seeds  are  thoroughly  ripened  upon  which  successive  crops  will 
depend.  There  are  processes  of  accumulation.  The  ant  "  prepareth  his 
meat  in  the  summer,"  and  bees  toil  with  singular  activity  duiing  this 
bright  and  fruitful  period.  They  "  improve  the  shining  hour,"  for  the 
wild  storms,  the  keen  frosts,  and  few  flowers  of  winter,  will  compel  them 
to  feed  upon  provisions  gathered  in  brighter  days.  Without  believing 
vith  Thomson  that  the  diamond,  ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  and  opsd 
are  produced  by  the  piercing  heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  it  is  undeniably 
tnie  that  processes  more  precious  than  the  formation  of  gems  go  forward, 
and  testify  the  bounty  of  Him  who  "crowneth  the  year  with  His  goodness, 
and  whose  paths  drop  fatness." 

It  is,  further y  the  season  of  remarkable  silence.  Other  seasons  of 
the  year  have  special  sounds,  which  invariably  accompany  their  advent. 
Spring  is  the  time  when  the  birds  are  full  of  song.  The  cuckoo  "  tells 
his  name  to  all  the  hills  ;"  the  nightingale  returns  from  the  south  ;  the 
swallow  circles  in  the  air  with  gay  movement  and  cheerful  note ;  and 
other  birds  assist  in  the  sweet  concert  of  universal  joy.  In  autumn 
thM  are  breezes,  aild  sometimes  equinoctial  gales  of  tremendous  severity, 
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which  too  frequently  make  our  shores  the  scenes  of  irremediable  dutre  s. 
Winter  has  its  keen  and  searching  blasts,  which  leave  behind  them  tracks 
of  ruin  and  desolation.     Summer  is,  however,  i-emarkablj  quiet     Often 
have  we  stood  in  a  landscape  of  rich  and  varied  beauty,   and  have 
observed  that  the  silence  was  profound  and  undisturbed,  except  bj  tbe 
inconsiderable  chirp  of  the  sparrow  or  the  soft,  droning  hum  of  some  of 
the  larger  insects.     The  music  of  the  wood  is  hushed ;  the  storms  are 
laid  to  rest ;  and  the  vast  panorama  of  serene  beauty  is  as  tranquil  as  a 
landscape  which  the  hand  of  a  master  has  spread  on  the  now  priceless 
canvas.     It  is  ajpleasure  to  look  with  undisturbed  attention  at  the  fair 
works  of  Him  who  mirrors  His  own  beauty  in  the  charming  scenes  of 
summer  glory.     At  such   times,  the  reader  of  South  recalls  the  fine 
passage  which  describes  the  joy  of  unfallen  Adam.      He  observes  that 
"  it  commenced   upon   the   solidities  of    truth  and  the  substance  of 
fioiition.     It  did  not  run  out  in  noise  and  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled 
the  soul,  as  God  does  the  universe,  silently  and  without  noise.     It  was 
refreshing  but  composed,  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with 
the  gravity  of  age,  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the  mlence 
of  contemplation." 

The  season  of  summer  reminds  us  of  some  special  duties.  From 
the  diversity  of  the  claims  of  this  period  of  the  year,  we  select  a  few  for 
brief  consideration.  Summer  requires  us  to  look  through  the  veil  of 
material  beauty  to  Him  who  has  produced  it  for  man's  use  and  enjoyment 
These  are  His  works ;  but  the  Divine  Worker  is  greater  than  all  we 
behold,  as  the  Son  of  God  is  greater  than  all  Scripture  ordinaooes, 
theology,  poetry,  art,  or  any  past,  present,  and  future  representation  of 
Hi«  work  and  influence.  In  Jehovah  are  unsearchable  riches  of  power 
and  wisdom,  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard ;  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

'*  These  are  Thy  glorions  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  !  Thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then  !" 

Again,  this  beauty  is  very  transient,  and  every  day  silently  withdraws 
some  tint  from  the  flower,  some  freshness  from  the  leaf,  and  some  vigour 
from  the  sunbeam ;  and  before  long,  autumn  will  strip  the  trees  of  their 
foliage,  and  winter  despoil  the  landscape  of  its  glory.  This  reminds,  by 
contrast,  of  that  perpetual  summer  which  represents  the  vigour  and 
duration  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  which  the  volume  of 
inspiration  fitly  ends.  There  are  the  fair  images  of  "  the  river  of  Water 
of  Life,  clear  as  crystal,  fiowing  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb, 
and  the  trees  which  bring  forth  their  fruit  every  month,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  It  is  the  season  when 
our  Maker  invites  and  encourages  attentive  observation  of  His  works. 
The  ancient  prophet  rebuked  the  men  of  his  day  in  these  humiliating 
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words  :  "  Seeing  many  things,  but  thou  observest  not."  It  ia  especially 
needful  for  the  young  to  learn  the  invaluable  habit  of  observing  care- 
fully those  wonderful  objects,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  in  our  estimation 
as  the  works  of  God,  and  were  produced  for  our  instruction.  It  is  often 
the  only  way  to  preserve  ourselves  from  traditional  errors.  It  has  been 
our  lot  to  notice  a  few  inuocetit  mistakes  which  have  been  propagated 
for  years,  and  probably  from  some  poetic  fancy,  which  has  aided  to  keep 
them  in  circulation.  Hear  a  poet  of  the  last  century  on  the  imaginary 
habits  of  the  sunflower : — 

"  The  lofty  follower  of  the  Sun, 
Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Brooping  all  night ;  and  wheu  he  warm  returns, 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray." 

The  poet  enshrined  a  general  mistake  in  his  numbers ;  for  we  know 
by  repeated  observation  that  these  tall  flowers,  with  their  massive  discs 
and  golden  rays,  are  far  too  rigid  to  ofler  such  graceful  tribute  even  to 
the  sun.  They  look  fixedly  east,  west,  south,  or  north,  as  their  growth 
prompts  them. 

From  observation  of  outward  objects,  it  seems  natural  to  turn  to  the 
spheres  of  our  inner  life.  At  some  period  it  seems  desirable  to  compare 
onr  experience  with  the  outline  of  the  Christian  life  as  it  is  delineated 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  determine  our  place  on  the  ocean  by  a  celestial 
observation,  and  to  ascertain  the  basis  of  our  prospects  for  the  world  to 
come.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  these  problems  in  happier  circum- 
stances than  those  in  which  they  are  frequently  pondered.  They  are 
as  likely  to  be  settled  safely  amid  calmness  of  mind,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  as  in  dark  days  and  amid  sore  dejection  of  spirit, 
the  languor  of  sickness,  and  the  approach  of  death.  Lastly,  the  season 
should  awaken  prayer,  that  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  and  of  the 
nation  may  be  realized,  for,  as  one  observes,  there  are  but  three  months 
between  us  and  the  possibilities  of  famine.  There  are  tremendous 
agencies  which  seem  to  wait  for  some  mysterious  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  to  diffuse  blight,  which  shall  attack  leaf,  stem,  and  grain, 
over  the  whole  com  districts  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  There 
is  a  vast  and  countless  army  of  insects  which  may  assail  leaf  and  fruity 
and  turn  fair  hopes  into  bitter  disappointment.  Autumn  may  drench 
the  fields  with  destructive  rains,  while  men  look  on  in  silent  sorrow  and 
fiear,  as  they  behold  the  ship  of  their  hopes  wrecked  within  sight  of  the 
haven.  Some  would  discourage  prayer  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
laws  of  Nature ;  but  devout  men  feel  that  it  is  as  much  the  law  of  their 
souls  to  pray,  as  it  is  for  a  stone  to  fall,  or  vapour  to  rise,  and  in  the 
prospects  which  summer  opens  before  them,  will  exclaim,  "  Thy  mercy, 
0  Lord,  endureth  for  ever ;  forsake  not  the  work  of  thine  own  hands  !  " 

J.  S.  Bright. 
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There  are  many  ways  that  we  may  pursue  in  the  pleasant  work  of 
doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  There  are  highways  and  byways, 
all  tending  towards  the  same  end  ;  and  those  who  cannot  reach  the 
higher,  who  perhaps  have  no  outfit  or  qualification  suited  for  travelling 
along  the  more  obvious  and  accredited  route,  must  content  themselves 
with  the  way  that  is  modest  and  obscure — hidden,  it  may  be,  from  the 
eye  of  man,  but  open  to  the  eye  of  God,  and  recognised  and  watched 
over  by  Him. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  are  all  appointed  to  the 
same  class  of  duties,  or  qualified  for  the  same  kind  of  work.  Out  of 
this  mistake  arises  a  large  amount  of  discouragement  and  uneasiness  of 
mind  ;  for,  if  not  actually  called  upon  to  work  directly  upon  hunum 
souls  for  their  conversion,  and  not,  perhaps,  endowed  with  fitness  for  t\u.^ 
work,  what  are  we  to  do  1  Indeed,  a  veiy  serious  question  arises  under 
these  circumstances — "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "What  am  I  to  do  with  my 
time,  my  talents,  and  especially  with  that  desire  implanted  in  my  heart 
to  do  some  good  to  my  fellow-beings  while  we  dwell  together  on  earth, 
to  contribute  something  to  their  happiness  and  welfare — in  short,  to  do 
my  part  towards  leaving  the  world  better  than  I  found  it  V* 

Many  and  many  a  young  heart  is  deeply  stirred  at  times  by  this 
aspiration — yes,  and  many  an  old  one,  too — many  to  whom  the  future 
looks  full  of  space  for  noble  work ;  and  many  to  whom  the  remainder  of 
life  must  necessarily  be  short,  and,  therefore,  the  more  precious,  would 
be  glad  to  find  some  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  can  I 
do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures  t" 

Moved  by  this  heaven-born  impulse,  the  natural  and  necessary  out- 
growth of  a  living  faith  in  Him  who  lived  and  died  for  this  holy 
purpose,  in  its  highest  reach  of  benevolence,  what  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian workers  fill  the  public  ofiice  of  the  teacher,  or  penetrate  the  lowest 
haunts  of  human  vice  and  misery,  on  errands  ot  mercy,  with  the  direct 
message  of  salvation  on  their  lips  !  And  yet  there  is  a  i-emnant  still 
more  numerous,  who  cannot,  and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  engage  in  pre- 
cisely this  kind  of  work,  whose  hearts  are  equally  warm  towards  their 
Saviour,  whose  desires  are  equally  earnest,  but  who  feel  no  real  call, 
and  have,  perhaps,  no  suitable  qualification  for  speaking  of  llim  thus 
directly  and  openly. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  are 
appointed  to  onerous  duties  at  home,  and  they  cannot  wish  for  more. 
But  there  are  many  more  held  back  only  by  ordinary  occupationB, 
which  are  neither  very  interesting  nor  vexy  dignified  in  their  DAtare. 
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It  is  Upon  sacH  that  the  discouragement  of  not  being  able  to  do  good 
falls  most  heavily.  They  cannot  preach,  having  no  gift  that  way  ;  at 
teaching  they  are  not  apt ;  nursing  in  hospitals  or  visiting  the  sick  is 
equally  out  of  their  way.  Perhaps  they  ask  counsel  of  a  friend,  and 
are  reminded  of  the  virtue  of  patient  waiting  ;  or  more  frequently,  and 
more  appropriately,  are  told  that,  although  not  called  to  any  active 
work,  they  may  still  be  doing  good  by  their  example.  Yes,  but 
example  must  be  active,  positive ;  and  what  to  do  with  example  and 
influence  then  becomes  the  question.  In  fact,  that  natural  restlessness 
and  craving  for  exercise  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has  seen  fit  to 
implant  within  us,  in  connection  with  all  our  powers  and  faculties,  is 
never  more  stirred  than  when  the  human  soul  has  learned  to  see  in  the 
light  of  Divine  truth  its  position  in  relation  to  time  and  eternity. 
Under  this  view  of  individual  duty  and  responsibility  it  is  impossible 
that  the  question  should  not  arise,  "  How  can  I  be  instrumental  in 
doing  good  1 "  To  those  who  are  unable  to  answer  the  question  for 
themselves,  and  who  consequently  sink  mournfully  into  inertness  and 
uselessness,  a  few  hints  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable. 

And  let  them  take  heart  from  this  considei-ation,  that  while  they  are 
looking  regi-etftiUy  at  the  many  public  and  highways  cf  doing  good,  and 
wishing  that  they  could  go  and  do  like  others,  there  may  be  byways  for 
them,  along  which  they  may  walk  with  such  a  power  of  influence  in 
upright  step,  and  genial  heart,  and  pleasant  intercourse,  that  they  will 
really  become  instruments  of  good  to  others,  and  that  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  with  telling  effect,  beyond  all  their  hopes  or  calculations. 

And  what  if  they  cannot  preach  or  teach  openly  and  directly  ?  If  they 
cannot  even  pray  audibly  oy  the  side  of  the  sick  or  the  dying,  they 
can  pray  in  secret ;  and  their  Father,  who  heareth  in  secret,  will  guard 
their  steps,  and  set  a  watch  uj^on  their  lips,  and  show  them  what  to  do 
and  say.  Only  one  thing  will  have  to  be  kept  in  mind — they  must  not 
look  away  too  far,  nor  set  their  hearts  upon  things  without  and  beyond 
them.  What  is  said  of  charity  is  even  more  true  of  influence — ^it 
"  b^ins  at  home ;"  and  if  not  exercised  for  good  at  home,  it  loses  half 
its  value. 

We  may  do  good  without  letting  it  be  seen  of  men,  and  we  may 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  without  its  being  manifest  from 
whence  the  influence  comes.  The  best  kind  of  teaching  is  that  which 
makes  the  pupil  feel  as  if  he  understood  more,  and  was  capable  of  doing 
more,  than  he  had  previously  supposed  ;  and  the  best  kind  of  influence 
is  that  which  makes  those  around  us  better,  without  any  consciousness 
on  their  part  of  being  operated  upon  from  without.  In  this  way  we 
tnay  speak  far  Christ  without  mentioning  His  name.  tVe  may  speak 
ill  fiia  Spirit.  Wo  may  so  order  our  conversation,  that  it  may  to  some 
extent  embody  the  principles  of  His  teaching,  &nd  this  without  pre- 
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sumption  or  display.  We  may  so  occupy  the  hours  of  social  communion 
that  a  beneficent  influence  shall  be  diiSused  without  our  friends  being 
aware  from  whence  it  comes. 

This  is  the  secret  of  being  able  to  converse  well.  This,  then,  we  will 
call  one  of  the  byways  of  doing  good,  which  lies  more  or  less  within 
the  reach  of  all — a  way  but  little  regarded ;  and  yet  so  general  and  so 
^)ot.ent  is  the  influence  of  conversation,  that,  when  well  ordered,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  efiective  instruments  for  doing  good ;  while,  under 
wrong  dii'ection,  it  is  equally  efiective  in  doing  evil.  And  yet^  as 
already  said,  we  take  but  little  note  of  conversation,  only  so  feir  as  it 
pleases  us,  or  the  contrary,  and  we  take,  perhaps,  least  note  of  our  own. 
Wo  long  to  do  good  ;  we  almost  envy  the  usefulness  of  those  who  go  out 
along  the  highways  of  life  converting  souls ;  but  the  sweet,  the  floweiy, 
and  most  interesting  byway  of  doing  good  by  our  daily  and  hourly  con- 
versation is  thought  little  of.  Conversation  1  We  keep  it  for  com- 
pany, like  a  dress-coat,  or  a  pair  of  white  gloves  ;  or  else  we  regard  it 
only  as  a  kind  of  natural  movement,  such  as  breathing,  which  we  per- 
form unconsciously,  and  about  which  it  is  not  necessaxy  that  we  should 
think,  still  less  that  we  should  think  whether  it  is  done  well  or  ill. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  persons  who  make  a  duty  of  conversatioii 
are  too  apt  to  consider  that  they  must  talk  religiously ;  and  this  pre- 
determined I'eligious  talking  is  sometimes,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our 
sorrow,  a  very  grievous  and  unprofitable  thing.  Religious  instruction, 
advice,  or  warning,  is  a  very  diflerent  matter,  and,  when  conducted 
with  the  earnestness  of  afiection,  may  mark,  and  often  has  marked,  the 
happy  turning-points  of  a  previously  dubious  life. 

But  this  is  not  conversation,  nor  intended  for  such ;  neither  can  it 
properly  be  classed  among  the  byways  of  doing  good. 

Conversation,  to  do  good,  must  be  agreeable  ;  and  to  be  agreeable,  it 
must  flow  easily  and  naturally.  It  must  not  consist  of  matter  that  ib 
dragged  in  perforce  ;  and  the  desire  to  make  it  religious  in  its  tendency 
should  always  be  well  guarded,  not  made  too  obvious ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  conviction  seizes  upon  the  hearers  that  they  are  being  preached  to, 
or  preached  at^  the  good  effect  of  conversation,  as  such,  ceases.  It  is 
wonderful  how  soon  the  mind  shuts  up,  and  the  interest  of  the  listener 
flags,  when  taken  possession  of  by  this  idea.  The  very  countenance 
looks  depressed,  and  a  dull,  irresponsive  state  of  things  ensues.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  not  conversation,  and  too  often  it  is  not  doing 
good. 

Amongst  the  various  studies  and  acquirements  which  go  to  make  up 
a  polite  education,  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  art  of  convening 
well  so  seldom  makes  one,  seeing  that  conversation  is  so  useful  an  agent 
in  that  great  business  of  some  people's  lives,  the  business  of  enter- 
taining company.     The  reason  may  possibly  be  this,  that  conversation, 
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to  be  agreeable,  must  be  spontaneous,  easy,  and  readily  adapted  to  the 
company.  It  must  also  be  subject  to  the  will  of  others ;  for  one  con- 
dition of  conversation  is,  that  it  engages  two  or  more.  Hence,  it  can 
never  be  planned  or  closely  calculated  upon  beforehand,  but  must  take 
the  tone  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  at  the  time,  and  change  with 
their  changing  thoughts. 

Still,  conversation  is  worth  thinking  about,  not  only  as  it  fills  a  lar^e 
portion  of  our  time — not  only  because  it  is  something  that  we  are 
always  doing,  and  must  do,  well  or  ill — but  especially  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  by  which  mind  can  operate  on  mind,  and 
character  on  character.  All  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  society  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  this.  AH  the  most  charming  men  or  women  in 
the  world  have  charmed  by  their  conversation,  and  all  the  most 
dangerous  have  wrought  powerfully  for  the  iTiin  of  others  by  the  same 
means. 

There  is  this  great  virtue  attaching  to  conversation,  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  at  home,  and  done  every  day  of  our  lives.     If  culti- 
vated as  a  means  of  social  enjoyment  at  home,  its  influence  will  be  felt 
there,  where  it  is  most  valuable  and  most  important.    Instead  of  which, 
it  is  painful  to  witness  the  little  regard  which  is  sometimes  paid  to 
this  means  of  making  home  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  young. 
Perhaps  the  father  of  a  family  returns  weary  and  harassed,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  him ;  perhaps  the  mother  is  equally 
weary,  and  harassed  in  a  yet  greater  degree ;  but  yet,  harsh  as  the 
judgment  may  sound,  there  seems  less  excuse  for  her,  because  women 
are  gifted  by  Nature  with  facilities  of  speech  which  render  the  act  of 
talking  almost  as  easy  to  them  as  it  is  to  breathe.     The  fault  on  both 
sides,  however,  where  both  are  dull  and  uninteresting,  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  remedied  ^rly  in  life.    It  might  still  be  remedied 
by  them  with  very  little  trouble,  could  they  only  be  brought  to  think 
the  effort  worth  making.     But  no.     The  ordinary  questions  of  the  day 
scarcely  meet  with  a  response,  the  children  chatter  to  themselves,  and  a 
geneial  understanding   prevails  that   nobody  wants  to    talk,  because 
nobody  has  got  anything  to  say,  and  because  nobody  wishes  to  hear  it  if 
they  had. 

And  yet  such  things  may  happen  where  the  master  of  the  house  has 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  day  in  acts  of  public  usefulness,  in  doing 
good  in  the  highway  ;  and  the  mistress  may  have  been  speaking  largely 
ill  her  sphere  of  public  usefulness  at  mothers'  meetings  and  charitable 
coamiitteea  in  her  highway.  It  probably  never  occurs  to  them  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  their  work  is  done.  How  should  they  converae 
ui  their  family  when  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  have  been 
expended  in  this,  their  way  of  doing  good  1 

But  if  the   parents  under  these    cii'cumstanoes  may  reasonably  bo 
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allowed  to  retire  into  silence,  the  younger  members  of  the  family  should 
bring  in  their  contributions  of  pleasant  thought  and  lively  nairatiTey 
which  their  untired  faculties,  and  fresh,  warm  feelings  are  so  wdl  able 
to  supply.  It  is  their  turn  to  do  something  towards  the  general  cater- 
tainment,  something  to  make  the  time  of  rest  and  relaxation  pass 
pleasantly  to  •all ;  and  nothing  will  so  well  enable  ihem  to  do  this  as  a 
right  understanding  of  the  true  value  of  conversation. 

What  conversation  is,  must  form  the  subject  of  another  paper.  It  is 
a  very  important,  and,  to  the  writer,  a  very  interesting  subject,  espe- 
cially when  conversation  is  regai^ded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  all 
those  byways  by  which  we  may  reach  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having 
each  done  some  good  in  our  generation.  Sarah  S.  Elus. 


Efie  (Km^zI  accorliins  to  &t  Mattltia. 

We  all  understand  how,  in  a  magnificent  landscape,  the  whole  helps  the  part, 
and  each  part  the  whole.  Something  of  this  kind  will  be  of  service  in  onr 
study  of  tiie  four  Gospels ;  they  are  a  sublime  whole,  and  each  is  a  precioiia 
part,  which  will  be  the  better  known  if  we  carry  with  us  a  general  appreben- 
sion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  others.  We  may  wisely,  therefore,  preface 
all  with  a  rough  statement  of  the  distinctions  each  Evangelist  presents. 

A  clear  and  deep  impression  of  these  may  be  gained  by  very  little  effort. 
The  opening  and  the  conclusion  of  each  Gospel  bears  on  its  front  the  sign- 
mark  of  the  entire  piece.  Matthew,  with  his  genealogy  so  emphatically 
traced  to  king  David  and  father  Abraham,  makes  us  feel  at  once  that  he 
writes  for  the  Jew.  This  impression  is  strengthened  by  his  carefiil  obeerr- 
ance  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  supplied  by  the  incidents  of  the  birth  and 
the  life ;  and  Matthew's  testimony  culminates  in  his  witness  to  the  "  king- 
dom" for  which  the  ancient  people  were  looking.  He  makes  us  stand  and 
watch  as  at  the  cradle  of  a  king ;  of  Him  who  is  **  bom  King  of  the  Jews ;" 
so  was  He  worshipped  by  the  Eastern  Magi,  so  was  He  feared  by  the  Idn- 
mean  Herod.  And  Matthew  sublimely  closes  his  record  in  impressive  har- 
mony as  he  presents  the  Eisen  One  claiming  *'  all  power  in  beaven  and  in 
earth,"  and  right  royally  sending  forth  His  servants  to  baptize  the  nations 
and  teach  them  whatsoever  He  had  commanded  them. — ^Mare,  in  his  im- 
petuosity, seems  impatient  of  any  delay  from  preliminary  statement  or  refer- 
ence. In  a  few  verses  he  introduces  the  Mighty  Worker,  the  Lord  of  Nature 
and  Leader  of  Men,  who,  by  successive  acts  of  beneficence,  swiftly  multiplied 
as  want  and  woe  presented  themselves,  showed  forth  the  glorious  fulness  with 
which  He  **  bare  our  sorrows  and  carried  our  infirmities."  And  well  does  it 
agree  with  the  aspect  of  his  narrative  throughout  that  the  servants  seem  to 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  Lord,  for  ttiey  **  went  forth  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with 
signs  following." — Lttke,  with  his  preface  to  a  friend,  throws  our  minds  into 
quite  a  different  attitude ;  a  letter,  rather  than  a  book,  is  before  us,  and  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  contrast  with  the  other  EvangeLLsts.   There  is,  indeed, 
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a  genealogy  in  Luke  as  in  Matthew,  but  it  links  the  second  Adam  with  the 
first,  and  i^ows  the  descent  of  the  Bedeemer  not  from  a  special  family  or 
nation,  but  from  the  progenitor  of  the  race  He  came  to  bless.    And  there  is 
an  "infancy"  in  Luke  as  in  Matthew,  but  it  is  not  the  **  Kmgi**  but  the 
"Man,"  of  whom  we  think  as  all  the  holy  and  thrilling  raptures  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  the  simple  swains,  and  the  favoured  prophets  play  on  our 
hearts.     Our  deepest  affections  gather  round  Him  as  the  **  Son  of  Man.** 
And  Luke,  with  a  master's  hand,  renews  all  these  feelings  in  the  memories 
he  preserves  of  the  parting  at  Bethany,  with  uplifted  hands,  in  the  act  of 
benediction. — As  for  John,  in  the  most  marked  way  does  he  differ  &om  all. 
His  introduction  lies  in  Heaven.    It  is  the  "  bosom  of  the  Father"  he  makes 
known  to  us.    The  birth  is  an  Licamation.    The  "Word  is  made  flesh.    And 
we  are  to  behold  the  glory  as  of  the  Only- Begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.    The  ineffable  mystery  of  Divinity  exalts  and  animates  the 
whole.     We  are  not  remitted  to  the  study  of  the  human  career  till  our  souls 
are  possessed  with  this  glorious  fact.    And  John  completes  his  narrative 
(ch.  xxi.  is  an  appendix)  with  the  accordant  testimony,  "  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."    We  do  well 
to  associate  such  thoughts  with  the  Evangelists  severally  as  the  King,  the 
Worker,  the  Man,  the  God ;  as  Law,  Power,  Sympathy,  Divinity ;  as  Ful- 
filment of  the  Past,  Supply  of  Present  Need,  Compassion  for  Man  as  Man, 
Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh.    Matthew  is  Jewish,  Mark  is  Gentile,  Luke  is 
Universal,  John  is  Spiritual.    Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  give  the  outward 
and  earthly  view  of  our  Lord,  John  the  inner  and  heavenly ;  they  exalt  the 
grandeur  of  His  **  Post-existence,"  and  John  the  grandeur  of  His  Pre- 
existence.      The  features  of  each  wQl  be  seized  with  the  greater  zest  and 
intelligence  as  we  discriminate  the  contrasting  or  supplementary  testimony 
of  the  others. 

But  now  for  Matthew.     Our  natural  curiosity  as  to  his  character  and 
history  is  not  much  gratified  by  the  space  he  fiUs  in  sacred  story.     His  own 
Oospel  and  that  of  Luke  place  him  very  clearly  before  us  "at  the  receipt  of 
custom,"  in  the  town  of  Capernaum.     He  was  there  the  public-man,  the 
pnblican  or  tax-gatherer.     In  so  vast  an  empire  as  Home,  the  appointment 
iind  collection  of  the  public  revenue  could  have  been  no  secondary  depart- 
ttient  of  political  administration.     There  were  grades  of  duty  and  of  trust, 
tlistricts  with  their  divisions,  and  masters  with  their  underlings.    We  read 
of  both  classes  in  the  Gospels.    Zaccheus  was  a  chief-publican,  Matthew  was 
but  a  subordinate.    None  can  forget  the  tone  of  reference  to  these  men  which 
perrades  the  history ;  they  are  distrusted,  despised,  and  scornfully  associated 
with  "sinners,"  with  "harlots."    Li  addition  to  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
tbe  unpopularity  which  frequently  has  to  be  endured  by  men  in  such  office, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Judea  the  tax  was  the  sign  and  symbol  of 
political  subjection;    and,  of  course,  wherever  national  sensitiveness  was 
^een,  the  tax  could  not  be  demanded  or  paid  without  more  or  less  irritation, 
^utwe  must  not  impute  rapacity  or  dishonesty  to  Matthew.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  evinces  such  susceptibility,  such  prompt  obedience,  such  ready 
abandonment  of  life's  occupation,  that  we  rank  him  with  the  more  devout 
and  expectant  spirits  of  the  land.    No  doubt  he  was  familiar  with  the  **  law 
^d  the  prophets ;    no  doubt  the  symbols  and  associations  of  empire  were 
continually  acting  on  his  mind  as  a  servant  of  Csesar ;  may  he  not,  there- 
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fore,  have  been  antecedently  the  very  man  for  such  a  record  of  the  folfibneat 
of  Scriptore,  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Boy al  Lawgiyer  slb  we  find  his  Gospel 
to  be — juBt  as  much  so  as  we  can  suppose  Luke  the  physician  to  hare  been 
prepared,  by  his  culture  and  his  profession,  to  be  the  yehide  of  the  Gospel  of 
humanity  ?    Well  does  Lange  bid  us  admire  the  grace  and  power  dispUyed 
in  the  call  of  Matthew.   Some  are  taken  at  their  nets,  and  some  at  their  toUs. 
Here  the  publican,  an  excommunicated  man,  is  called  to  help  in  founding  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  an  apostate  becomes  a  pillar ;  an  oppressor  promotes  trae 
liberty ;  a  stumbling-block  becomes  a  burning  and  shining  light.     **  Things 
which  are  despised  hath  God  chosen."    In  the  conduct  of  Matthew  there  is 
no  hesitation,  no  *'  who  art  thou  P*'  no  **  suffer  me  first."    If  the  firat  Gospel 
was  to  bear  witness  to  the  Sayiour  as  King,  meet  was  it  that  it  should  be 
penned  by  one  who  became  so  exemplary  a  subject  of  that  King. 

AMociation  aids  impression  and  memory.  The  reader  may  find  advantage 
in  connecting  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with  these  three  texts  :  **  Go  not  into 
the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not ; 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  **  All  this  was  done 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled."  '*  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom."  Never  are  we  suffered  by  Matthew  to  read  incident  or  disoourae, 
but  in  some  way  or  other  the  Jew,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Kingdom,  are 
stroDgly  pressed  on  our  thought.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  three  distinct  lines ;  the  careful  exhibition  of  the  last  two,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Kingdom,  will  be  sufficient. 

As  to  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture,  we  may  affirm  that  throughout  the 
Gospel  that  chapter  is  an  exception  in  which  attention  is  not  explicitly 
directed  to  this.  In  not  a  few  chapters  this  fulfilment  is  repeatedly  eet 
forth.  Out  of  the  sixty-three  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  forty-three 
are  direct  verbal  citations.  And  often  the  formula  "  that  it  might  be  ful- 
fulled,"  is  the  emphatic  introduction.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  fit  than 
that  the  first  book  of  history  in  the  New  Testament  Scripture  should  most 
authoritatively  assert  that  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of 
the  elder  Scripture.  '*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the 
prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  The  Gospel  wa^ 
preached  before  unto  Abraham;"  aye,  and  unto  our  first  parents,  and  all 
the  way  downward,  from  the  first  father  to  the  last  prophet.  Christianity  is 
not  a  new  idea  in  God*s  world,  though  it  is  a  new  fact.  All  previous  dis- 
pensations were  its  preparations  and  shadows ;  the  substance  of  all  previous 
messages  from  heaven  was  its  promise;  God  had  been  throwing  human 
hopes  forward  to  the  *^  fulness  of  times,"  and  when  that  came  He  accom- 
plished His  word  in  sending  forth  His  Son.  The  men  who  do  not  like  the 
elder  Scripture,  who  would  ignore  Judaism  and  the  patriarchs,  who  would 
treat  Christianity  as  a  fresh,  independent,  and  isolated  faith,  **  understand 
neither  what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  They  belie  the  constant, 
reiterated  assertions  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  that  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
word  that  spans  all  the  ages  backward  to  the  Fall — ^that  it  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  of  God,  which  purpose  was  to  perfect  its  glory  in 
the  very  time  of  its  execution — that  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart  of 
God,  which,  from  the  first  transgression,  had  been  yearning  in  pity  oyer  His 
revolted  and  unhappy  world.     Xo,  no  I    Time  had  been  no  blank  up  to 
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Christianity.  Uod  had  been  no  unmiudful  or  inactive  spectator  of  us 
men ;  He  had  been  getting  things  ready  by  preparatory  manifestations  of 
Himself  and  by  preparatory  processes  of  discipline  with  Jew  and  Gentile ; 
and  when  both  were  finished,  **  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  the  Virgin  con- 
ceired,  and  the  *•  seed  of  the  woman,"  "  the  Son  of  David  "  appeared.  Our 
joy  should  be  vast  and  deep  indeed,  as  we  see  the  Gospel  thus  gathering 
into  itself  all  the  doings,  the  compassions,  and  the  promises  of  God  from  the 
day  of  man*s  apostacy,  thus  uniting  the  entire  race  in  indissoluble  brother- 
hood, thus  exhibiting  the  sublime  constancy  of  God's  compassion  for  us  as 
a  pity  spoken  at  the  very  first,  never  intermitted,  frequently  expanded  in  its 
fresh  pledges  until  it  could  be  actually  wrought  out  in  a  Name  whereby  all 
men  might  be  saved.  To  this  joy  Matthew  siunmons  his  readers  each  time 
that,  in  his  own  words  or  in  his  Master's,  he  tells  them  "all  things  are 
folfiUed." 

The  fact  of  this  fulfilment  is  carefully  traced,  as  we  have  said,  in  all  the 
history.  Our  Lord's  birth,  preservation,  miracles,  and  discourses,  His 
reception.  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  His  rejection  by  the  priests  and 
rulers,  His  crucifixion,  His  death  and  resurrection  are  severally  connected 
with  Old  Testament  prophecy.  And  there  is  one  sublime  representation 
which  that  prophecy  furnishes,  all-glorious  and  all-inclusive,  which  it  is 
manifestly  Matthew's  aim  to  exalt  and  magnify  from  first  to  last.  The 
prophets  were  never  weary  in  depicting  the  coming  dispensation  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  should  be  set  up  amongst  men ;  and  Matthew's  is 
the  "  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  the  good  news  that  He  is  come  whose  right 
it  is  to  reign :  and  whose  reign  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  love  shall  quell 
the  anarchies  of  earth,  banish  its  sufferings,  and  restore  everlasting  order 
and  everlasting  joy. 

No  one  can  adequately  appreciate  this  feature  of  Matthew's  Gospel  unless 
he  take  pains  to  understand  how  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
uphold  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this  kingdom,  which,  according  to  the 
prophets,  was  to  come,  and,  according  to  the  Aposties,  has  come.    With 
reverent  heed  should  we  remark  how  in  the  very  earliest  Scriptures  [there 
occur  emphatic  announcements  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  character  of  a  con- 
queror ;  how  after  the  times  of  David  this  idea  and  aspect  of  the  Messiah 
came  into  fullest  prominence,   the  thread   which  had  but  occasionally 
streaked  the  hoof  of  prophecy  being  henceforward  so  continually  shot  from 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Artificer,  that  when  that  hoof  was  completed  in 
Malachi,  it  was  found  to  have  given  colour  and  form  in  many  ways  to  the 
great  pattern ;  how  the  psalms  and  prophecies  struck  off  this  deep  and  far- 
reaching  promise  in  every  note    of  contest,  triumph,   and  |  tranquillity , 
according  to  the  times  and  the  lot  of  each  writer.    In  David  the  strain  is 
martial,  resonant  with  challenge  of  foe,  clangour  of  arms,  and  shouts  of 
victory  (Ps.  ii.,  ex.) ;  in  Solomon  the  reign  is  depicted  as  distilling  all  its 
beneficent  blessings  with  the  quiet  and  force  of  the  gentie  rain  and  imper- 
ceptible dew  (Ps.  Ixxii.) ;  the  Prophets  of  the  captivity  exhibit  it  in  pathetic 
contrast  with  the  unrighteousness,  oppressions,  and  sufferings  of  earthly 
governments ;  and  here,  again,  an  instinctive  variety  is  to  be  discriminated 
in  the  tone  of  Daniel  as  he  writes  amid  the  regal  splendours  of  the  heathen 
court,  and  of  Ezokiel  and  Jeremiah  as  they  raise  their  plaintive  voice  from 
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the  crashing  ruins  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  or  firom  the  colony  of  ezilee 
by  the  banks  of  Chebar.  If  we  diligently  xlbq  these  mighty  aids  to  thought 
and  vivid  conception,  we  may  learn  how  indispensable  it  was  for  man  that  a 
kingdom  of  might  and  righteousness  and  love  should  be  set  up,  and  how 
gloriously  these  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  promised  reign ;  and,  learning 
this,  we  shall  find  the  study  of  Matthew  yield  us  intensest  satisfiftction  and 
delight. 

Everywhere  is  the  royalty  of  the  Messiah  carefully  exhibited  in  this 
Gospel.  The  note  is  struck  in  the  **  infancy,"  which  gives  prominence  to 
Micah*s  prediction  of  the  '*  Governor"  that  ^ould  come  out  of  Bethlehem, 
and  '-rule  my  people  Israel,"  and  that  note  is  maintained  throughout 
John  the  Baptist  here  appears  as  the  true  herald;  for  while  the  other 
Evangelists  describe  him  as  preaching  repentance,  Matthew  records  the 
august  and  glorious  fact  which  enforced  that  duty — "Bepent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  In  strict  accord  with  this  is  the  earliest 
part  of  our  Lord's  own  ministry  summarized  in  the  very  same  language 
(iv.  17).  The  *' temptation"  wears  the  aspect  of  a  sublime  preliminary 
conflict,  after  which  the  Mighty  Victor  goes  forth  with  irresistible  *'  power" 
to  achieve  TTia  final  supremacy.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  nothing  less 
than  the  inauguration  of  the  *  *  kingdom,"  by  a  compendium  of  its  immunities, 
laws,  and  characteristics ;  and  never  does  majesty  more  sublimely  impress 
its  superiority  than  in  the  recurrent  words,  '*But  I  say  unto  you,"  and  the 
concluding  similitude  of  the  hearers  and  the  ri^ectors  to  the  two  builders. 
Fitly  is  the  scene  consunmiated  by  the  testimony,  "  The  people  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine,  for  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  Scribes."  The  Beatitudes  both  open  and  close  with  the 
comprehensive  promise  of  the  kingdom,  ''Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 

for  tiieirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." "  Blessed  are  they  which  are 

persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 
(The  verse  which  follows  is  but  an  expansion  of  this  last.)  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Matthew  that  the  twelve  Apostles  are  sent  forth  to  ''  preach, 
saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ;"  and  he  only  pens  the  lofty 
charge  with  which  the  Master  inducted  them  into  office.  The  miracles  stand 
here  as  attestations  to  the  "kingdom;"  after  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
had  been  wrought,  the  words  are  directly  added,  "  But  if  I  cast  out  devils 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  is  come  unto  you."  The 
parables,  with  never  an  exception,  exalt  the  "  kingdom ;"  either  in  the 
terms  of  the  parable  itself,  or  its  introduction,  interpretation,  or  application, 
will  the  reader  find  some  or  other  aspect  of  the  kingdom  exhibited.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  accumulates  for  ua  this  special  witness  in  its  remarkable 
portraiture  of  the  kingdom — ^its  beginnings  in  the  "  sower,"  its  counterfeits 
in  the  "tares,"  its  extent  in  the  "mustard  seed,"  its  power  in  the  "leaven," 
its  worth  in  the  "  pearl "  and  the  "  treasure,"  and  its  destiny  in  the  "  net." 
Several  of  these  parables  are  related  by  other  evangelists ;  comparison  will 
best  aid  the  student  to  appreciate  the  feature  now  insisted  on.  As  might 
have  been  antecedently  expected,  Matthew  has  preserved  in  a  way  un- 
approached  by  the  rest  those  discourses  and  sayings  of  our  Lord  in  which 
the  true  kingdom  is  discriminated  from  all  the  ftdse  and  shallow  expectations 
and  pretensions  of  men.    The  righteousness  of  its  subjects  fkr  exceeds  that 
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of  the  Scribes  and  Fharifiees ;  to  haye  Abraham  to  our  father  is  no  warrant 
or  preparation  for  its  privileges ;  ominously  are  words  to  this  effect  scattered 
in  the  progress  of  the  ministry,  and  they  reach  their  terrific  consummation 
in  the  denunciation  of  "Scribes,  Pharisees,  hyi)ocrite8,"  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter.  No  less  fitting  is  it  for  this  writer  to  surpass  the  rest  again 
in  the  yivid  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  fate  of  that  theocratic  dispensation 
which  was  the  type  and  the  preparation  for  the  kingdom  under  whose 
blessed  shadow  all  the  nations  are  to  sit.  If  these  earlier  representations 
awaken  our  grateful  awe,  as  we  strive  to  realize  the  glory  of  this  kingdom, 
we  cannot  fail  to  cherish  that  awe  to  the  uttermost,  attempered,  indeed,  by 
the  love  which  comes  of  unfaltering  trust,  as  Jesus  "  finishes  all  His  sayings,*' 
with  the  scene  of  final  judgment,  "  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come^in  His 
glory,  and  aU  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  when  He  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  His  glory,"  and  as  "  King  *'  shall  divide  the  awards  of  eternal  bliss  and 
woe  to  an  assembled  universe. 

Besides  these  more  prominent  indications  of  the  peculiarity  of  Matthew, 
the  thoughtfdl  student  may  delight  himself  with  several  traits  of  one  and 
another  incident  which  very  perceptibly  quicken  apprehension  of  the  special 
aim  and  service  of  the  Gospel.  Messiah  is  more  frequently  recognised  here 
OS  the  '*  Son  of  David ;"  here,  too,  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  "the  children 
of  the  kingdom  "  and  "  many  who  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west  and 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"  The  kingdom  of  God"  is  described  here  "  as  taken  from  the  Jews,  and 
given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof;"  and  other  minor 
incidental  peculiarities  individualize  Matthew  from  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
OS  he  relates  the  public  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
betrayal,  judgment,  and  crucifixion. 

One  iuct  is  powerfully  impressed  on  us  as  we  turn  from  the  history  of  the 
Gospels  to  that  in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  that 
the  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke  as  ''  at  hand  "  is  actually  established.  No 
more  do  we  read  of  it  as  a  thing  that  is  to  be :  its  glory  shall  indeed  extend ; 
for  "  of  the  increase  of  His  government  there  shall  be  no  end ;"  but  we  are 
to  recognise  and  hail  it  as  a  kingdom  already  set  up.  The  next  advent  the 
world  shall  behold  is  not  an  advent  to  reign,  but  an  advent  to  judge ;  thiioe 
happy  will  they  be  who  have  so  accepted  the  King  that,  when  He  **  retams 
from  the  far  country,"  they  may  render  their  account  with  joy,  and  win 
His  blessed  words,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

''Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I  myself  have  founded  great 
empires,"  said  the  first  Napoleon,  "  but  upon  what  did  these  creations  of 
our  genius  depend?  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon 
love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would  die  for  Him !  I  think  I  understand 
something  of  human  nature ;  and  I  teU  you,  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am 
a  man,  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man,  ..... 
Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand 
which  is  beyond  all  others  difficult  to  satisfy:  He  asks  for  that  which  a 
philosopher  may  often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of 
his  children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He  asks  for 
the  human  heart.  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himself.  He  demands  it 
unconditionally,  and  forthwith  His  demand  is  granted." 

G.  B.  JOHKSON. 

z  2 
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Faakce  and  the  Gospel.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  terms  is  suggestive  of 
contrast  rather  than  of  affinity.  The  word  Gospel,  bs  a  synonym  for  Hberty, 
is  in  many  mouths ;  but  the  message  of  the  Gt)Bpel,  as  giyen  in  the  Saip- 
tures,  is  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and  where  known  is,  in  many  cases, 
rejected  with  scorn,  as  unworthy  of  the  enlightenment  of  this  age  of  pro- 
gress. And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  ibr 
years  been  watching  with  a  truly  Christian  interest  the  course  of  afiairs,  the 
French  nation  was  neyer  in  a  worse  condition,  morally  speaking,  than  at 
this  present  moment — ^never,  at  least,  since  the  beginning  of  this  oentoxy. 
The  large  cities,  among  which  Paris  stands /oct^  princepst  are  increasing  in 
luxury  and  efifeminacy.  The  fashions  and  entertainments  of  the  day,  the 
style  of  the  theatrical  performances,  the  character  of  the  popular  Hteratare, 
the  statistics  of  crime,  and  the  reyelations  of  the  existence  of  a  system  yery 
closely  allied  to  infanticide,  all  are  symptoms  of  growing  depriyation  in  the 
tastes  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  an  eyidonce  of  the  little  ]>ower  exerted 
by  the  eleyating  and  purifying  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

And  recent  eyents  confirm  this  sad  yiew  of  the  case.  What,  it  may  he 
asked,  is  the  idea  entertained  of  religion,  not  to  speak  of  Christianity,  by  the 
300,000  workmen  now  gathered  together  in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  belonging  mostly  to  the  building  trades  ?  The  recent  meetings 
for  discussion  of  social  topics,  held  in  yarious  parts  of  the  city,  and  laigely 
attended  by  this  class  of  the  population,  may  famish  a  partial  answer  to  the 
question.  Various  yoices  were  heard  from  time  to  time  pleading  on  behalf  of 
a  pure  Deism,  or  eyen  of  Bible  Christianity ;  but  the  adyocates  of  Material- 
ism, of  the  coarsest  and  most  extravagant  kind,  were  eyerywhere  numerous, 
and  carried  with  them  the  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  their  hearers.  The 
concluding  words  of  a  speech  delivered  at  one  of  these  tumultuous  gather- 
ingB  by  a  feminine  orator  express  the  general  sentiment  of  large  numbers  of 
the  lower  strata  of  society.  The  subject  of  debate  was  marriage.  *'  It  has 
been  said  that  marriage  is  of  Divine  institution.  Yes,  we  know  very  well 
that  all  power  comes  frt)m  God,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  for 
neither  God  nor  powers  {puissanceay* 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  historian,  M.  Em.  de  Bonnechose  (see  Berne 
ChrSliennefoT'FehTUBTy,  1869),  that  there  was  never  greater  ignorance  of  the 
Scriptures  throughout  the  land  than  in  the  present  day.  Many  of  those  who 
talk  about  the  Qt>spel  have  never  read  it.  By  some  it  is  even  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  book.  M.  de  Bonnechose  mentions  the  case  of  a  magistrate 
of  some  rank,  who,  when  called  on  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  certain 
members  of  a  Society  for  Popular  Instruction,  was  filled  with  pious  horror 
at  finding  that  some  of  the  prisses  were  New  Testaments,  and  positively 
refused  to  give  them  away,  lest  he  should  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  superior  authorities  by  doing  what  might  be  construed  into  an  act  of 
religious  propagandism.  And  yet  this  same  magistrate,  very  shortly  after, 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Gospel,  without  being  at  all  aware  that  he  was 
doing  so.  Eenan's  grossly  materialistic  misrepresentations  of  Christ  ane 
read,  are  devoured.    Voltaire,  Bousseau,  and  now  Henan,  those  are  the 
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teachers  whom  multitades  gladly  follow,  never  troubling  themselves  to 
inquire  whether  the  notion  of  Christ  obtained  through  these  channels  is  true 
or  not.  The  Bible  is  in  reality  an  unknown  book.  The  Church  of  Borne 
has  a  certain  hold  upon  the  country,  but  it  is  of  a  very  loose  kind.  Multi- 
^des  who  still  adhere  to  it,  do  so  because  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  refer 
all  religious  questions  to  its  decision,  and  to  leave  to  it  the  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  relations  between  heaven  and  earth.  But  all  such  adherents 
of  Bome  may  be  treated  as  practically  one  in  heart  with  those  who  have 
openly  professed  their  rejection  of  Christianity.  Infidelity  of  various  degrees 
of  intensity  is  thus  most  widely  spread,  and  its  effects  are  visible  in  the 
growing  inmiorality  of  every  kind,  which  is  de6tro3ring  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation,  and  lessening  its  vital  powers. 

But  what  about  the  Protestant  Churches  of  France  ?  Some  readers  ex- 
claim, **  Are  they  not  a  power  in  the  land  ?  Is  not  Protestantism  regaining 
much  of  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  De  Bdze,  Coligny,  and 
others?" 

Let  us  see.  Socially  and  commercially,  Protestantism  is  influential  beyond 
even  what  might  be  reasonably  expected ;  for  it  must  be  bome  in  mind  that, 
relatively  speaking,  the  Protestants  of  all  confessions  do  not  number  more 
than  one  million,  or  I  in  40  of  the  whole  population.  The  last  census  gave 
their  numbers  as  not  much  over  800,000 ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  many 
persons,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  were,  through  the  careless  way 
in  which  the  statistics  were  obtained,  registered  as  Catholics  instead  of 
Pxx>te6tant8. 

In  the  last  Annuaire,  or  Year  Book  of  French  Protestantism,  published 
at  the  dose  of  last  year,  the  returns  of  the  various  parishes  are  given, 
showing  that  the  adherents  of  the  Beformed  Church  number  630,000,  those 
of  the  Lutheran  305,000 ;  while  the  members  of  the  various  Free  Churches, 
the  Protestants  in  Algeria,  and  those  who  live  in  Catholic  districts  without 
any  Church  organization,  may  be  put  down  at  65,000.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  Ptotestant  community  of  the  French  Empire  does  not  consist  of  more 
than  one  million  souls.  To  some  these  figures  will  be  disappointing,  and 
win  seem  to  prove  that  the  declaration  made  some  time  back  by  Baron  Dupin 
in  the  Senate,  that  Protestantism  is  rapidly  declining  in  France,  is  bome  out 
by  facts.  The  Baron's  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  statement  which 
has  long  passed  current,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  France 
contained  1,200,000  Protestants,  and  from  the  results  of  the  last  census  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  But  the  editor  of  the  Annuaire  has  been 
unable  to  discover  the  source  whence  the  figures  1,200,000  was  drawn ;  he 
therefore  evidently  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  such  an  estimate  was  far 
beyond  the  mark,  and  that,  consequently,  it  need  not  be  thought  that  the 
Protestantism  of  France  is  on  the  decline.  Families,  once  Protestants,  and 
living  in  districts  where  no  provision  is  made  for  their  religious  instruction, 
are,  it  w  well  known,  passing  over,  in  many  instances,  to  the  Bomish 
Church;*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  many 

*  The  foUowing  example  may  illustrate  our  meaning :— lu  a  Western  district, 
the  Protestant  population,  abeady  reduced  from  120  to  85,  is  dimimafaing  every 
year,  in  consequence  of  mixed  marriages,  and  will,  perhaps,  at  last  completely 
disappear. 
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districts  namben  of  personB  have  abandoned  Catholicism,  and  connected 
themselyes  witli  the  Protestant  Churches.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
Protestants  form  nnmerically  a  yery  small  part  of  the  population.  But, 
though  comparatively  few,  their  influence  might  be  as  great,  ecclesiastically 
and  religiously,  as  it  is  socially  and  commercially  (see  an  article  in  this 
Magazine  for  Noyember  last),  if  they  were  all  heartily  attached  to  Eran- 
gelical  truth,  and  determined  to  spread  around  them  the  saTour  of  Chrigt. 
Far  from  this  being  the  case,  however,  many  of  the  ministers,  both  of  the 
Beformed  and  Lutheran  Churches,  and  some  of  the  Churches  themselTes, 
are  found  rejecting  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  while 
others,  whose  orthodoxy  is  admitted,  have  little  besides  to  entitie  them  to 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  an  Evangelist  saying 
of  the  Yaudois  of  the  Department  of  Yaucluse,  descendants  of  the  Old 
Yaudois  of  Piedmont,  that  they  are  **  Formalists,  strongly  attached  to  the 
gown  and  bands,  as  well  as  to  their  old  Bible,  but  not  possessed  of  heart- 
reHgion."  And  the  same  'may  bo  said  of  many  Protestant  communities 
throughout  the  empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  belonging  to  all  sections  of  the  Church  are  dis- 
playing great  activity;  and,  since  1830,  there  has  been  a  marvellous  increase 
in  the  means  and  appliances  for  promoting  the  truth.  Bible,  Book,  and 
Tract  Societies  have  ever  since  that  period  been  disseminating  the  good 
seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  late  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  in 
every  direction ;  nearly  600  have  been  formed  since  1852,  while  the  total 
number  of  scholars  is  over  35,000.  Many  temples  have  been  erected,  and 
new  posts  have  been  founded  by  the  Government.  The  Free  or  Independent 
Churches  and  the  Wesleyan  Societies  are  numerically  weak,  but  their 
activity  is  considerable.  To  show  the  increase  of  effort,  take  the  district  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  about  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  pastors  of  the  Be- 
formed Church  has  increased  from  throe  to  nine,  and  the  number  of  temples 
fh)m  four  to  seventeen ;  and,  besides,  there  are  now  seven  pastors  and  seven 
temples  belonging  to  the  Independent  Churches  in  that  same  district.  This 
is,  perhaps,  an  exceptional  case,  but  there  have  been  many  additions  to  what 
we  may  call  Ohurch*power.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  Evangelistic  Societies 
working  in  various  directions,  for  the  benefit,  in  the  case  of  the  Central 
Society,  of  scattered  Protestant  commimities,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Evangelical  Societies  of  France  and  Geneva,  for  the  conversion  more 
especially  of  the  Boman  Catholic  population.  It  will  thus  be  manifest  to 
aU  that  a  very  laudable  amount  of  zeal  is  displayed  by  the  Evangelical 
sections  of  French  Protestantism. 

What,  now,  are  the  results  of  this  increase  of  machinery  ?  Is  the  fiJlen 
ground  being  really  broken  up  ?  Are  the  seeds  of  truth  taking  root  and  bearing 
fruit  P  Has  the  remarkable  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  effected  at  the  time 
of  the  last  Exhibition,  and  since,  been  attended  by  any  appreciable  progress 
towards  the  removal  of  that  general  indifference  to  religious  truth,  which  is 
so  largely  chai'acteristic  of  the  whole  country  P  Such  questions  aro  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  But  we  may  note  a  few  facts  of  an  encouraging 
nature. 

We  read  of  a  parish  in  the  Is^re  where  fifty-two  out  of  the  fifty-eight 
heads  of  families  constituting  the  village  send  a  petition  to  the  Prefect, 
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asking  for  the  aathoiization  of  Protestant  worship  amongst  them.  Again 
those  yery  Vandois,  of  whom  we  spoke  just  now,  are  showing  a  desire 
to  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  ignorance  of  the  Gospel  is  very  great, 
and  the  Eyangolist  is  obliged  to  impart  instruction  catechetically  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  sermons;  but  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  attend 
the  services  is  considerable.  In  the  centre  of  France,  in  the  Haute 
Vienna,  the  agents  of  the  Eyangelical  Society  of  France  speak  of  seyeral 
signs  of  the  Spirit's  working,  while  the  past  history  of  the  work  in  that 
region  is  very  encouraging.  When  all  regular  Evangelistic  and  school 
work  was  stopped  by  the  authorities,  the  people  remained  steadfast  in  their 
determination  not  to  abandon  their  new  teachers.  In  the  case  of  the  village 
of  Yillefavart,  once  noted  for  the  drunken  and  depraved  habits  of  the  people, 
the  results  of  prayer  and  preaching  are  obvious  to  all  in  the  altered  character 
of  the  whole  place.  The  authorities  themselves  have  pointed  to  the  village, 
as  giving  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  But  it  is  in  the  Youne  that  the 
greatest  movement  is  observable.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  pastor, 
when  he  visits  a  village,  to  find  the  whole  population  crowded  in  the  room 
or  chax>el  where  the  services  are  held,  or,  where  that  is  impracticable,  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air  to  hear  the  Word  of  Life.  As  many  as  six  hundred 
persons  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  village,  where  there  are  peasants 
who  still  worship  the  sun.  All  this  took  place  in  the  winter- time,  and  the 
people  assured  the  pastor  that  they  would  come  to  hear  him  also  in  the 
Bommer-time.  This,  for  the  people  of  Burgundy,  proves  that  they  are  in 
earnest. 

We  may  say,  fiirther,  that  many  of  the  stations  of  these  Societies  have 
been  formed  into  churches,  and  are  now  seeking  to  carry  on  the  work,  either 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Church  or  with  the  Independent  Churches. 

Christians  of  England,  pray  for  France — la  belle  France,  as  her  fond  sons 
love  to  call  her.  Pray  that  she  may  speedily  be  adorned  with  all  that 
constitutes  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  that  so  she  may,  with  grace  and 
dignity,  and  with  a  power  for  good,  derived  from  the  Gospel,  fulfil  her 
mission  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

R.   S.  ASHTOW. 


STfje  afpojstles  as  STgpes  of  Cfraractrr. 

The  Apostles  have  many  claims  upon  us,  and  are  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion every  way.  They  were  men  "  even  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  " — 
pood  men,  under  the  influence  of  similar  truths  and  training,  and  whatever 
the  advantages  of  example,  we  find  these  in  connection  with  them.  We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  they  were  raised  above  us  so  far  as  to  be  worthless  in 
tills  respect.  Some  have  impressions  of  this  kind — ^that  they  belong  to  a 
different  class  of  beings.  Their  extraordinary  vocation,  and  the  Popish 
name  of  saint  applied  to  them— "  Saint  Paul,"  **  Saint  Peter,"  "Saint 
John,"  &c. — ^have  helped  to  this ;  but  we  see  in  them  real  human  nature ; 
human  nature  awakening  to  life,  struggling  with  evil,  now  falling,  now 
conquering,  subject  to  spiritual  truth,  opening  its  eyes  to  it,  dimly 
perceiving  it — "  seeing  men  as  trees  walking  "  at  one  time,  rejoicing  in  its 
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full  possession ;  at  another  we  baye  not  only  apostolical  principles,  graces, 
and  acliieyements,  but  apostolical  sins,  weaknesses,  errors,  fiEdlnres,  quarrels, 
&c. ;  and,  therefore,  simply,  as  men,  worthy.    But  their  place  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  makes  them  so  also ;  they  were,  tmder  Christ,  kings  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Church,  sitting  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  being  the  foundation  on  which  we  are  built,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
comer-stone.    It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  extent  of  our  debt  to 
them.    They  were  the  organs  of  the  Spirit,  establishing  and  ordering  the 
Churches,  reyealing  the  truth,  and  gaining  a  foothold  for  the  Qt>spel  amongst 
Jews  and  Qentiles,  breaking  up  fallow  ground,  &c. ;  so  that,  not  merely  for 
what  they  were  as  extraordinary  in  office  and  deed,  but  for  what  they  are 
to  us,  have  they  claims  on  our  study.    The  present  form  and  state  of  Chns- 
tianity  may  be  traced  back  to  them ;  we  owe  ourselyes  to  them,  in  a  sense, 
as  agents  of  Christ.    Their  influence  is  being  felt  every  day  throughout 
Christendom,  and  indirectly  throughout  the  world.    Their  works  remain  in 
the  impulse  they  gave  to  religious  thought,  and  the  impression  they  pro- 
duced upon  it  while  living ;  and  they  remain  in  the  record  of  their  acts  and 
teachings,  for  how  large  a  portion  of  the  words  of  life  ore  contained  in  the 
epistles  and  histories  of  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and  Peter  ? 

The  Apostles  liad  no  successors.  They  could  have  none.  There  is  not  a 
single  qualification  now  possessed  by  any  human  being  that  was  necessary 
in  an  Apostle.  It  may  serve  some  purposes  to  represent  the  thing  aa 
possible  and  real ;  but  where  are  "  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  ?  "  Where  the 
direct  appointment  ?  the  eye-witness  ?  the  infallible  teaching  ?  the  miraca- 
lous  power?  the  universal  authority?  But  we  should  look  at  them 
especially  as  types  of  character  and  life.  We  see  a  great  difference  in  their 
character.  Of  some,  we  have  not  enough  to  help  us  to  form  an  opinion 
respecting  their  dispositions  and  faculties ;  of  some,  we  have  nothing ;  but 
still  the  truth  stands  out  that  they  .are  not  alike.  Some  are  marked  by 
intellectual  vigour,  some  by  emotional  sensibility,  some  by  practical  power ; 
one  is  timid,  another  is  bold ;  one  is  tender  and  affectionate,  another  is  im- 
petuous and  energetic.  What  a  difference  between  John  and  Peter,  and 
Paul  and  James  !  I  sometimes  indulge  a  thought  (it  may  be  a  fancy)  that 
Apostles  were  meant  to  represent  the  Church,  not  only  officers,  but  in 
characters,  to  show  the  action  of  spiritual  truth  of  various  constitutions  and 
temperaments  of  men ;  so  that,  if  we  had  all  before  us,  we  should  see  the 
entire  influence  of  Christianity  upon  human  nature — see  it  cultivating  and 
developing  our  whole  humanity.  This  difference  of  character  in  the  Apostles 
should  preserve  us  from  making  mistakes  with  regard  to  their  conduct,  or 
judging  them  harshly.  We  should  not  condemn  one  another  or  ourselves 
for  varieties.  This  difference  in  the  Apostles  fits  them  for  usefulness.  They 
thus  provide  for  the  education  and  growth  of  various  souls.  Some  see  the 
truth  best  through  Paul,  some  through  John,  and  some  through  James. 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  difference— some  were  more  intimate  with 
Christ  than  others ;  not  only  were  they  naturally  various,  but  they  were 
also  spiritually  inferior  and  superior.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  this.  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  Judas  Iscariot ;  he  had  *^  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter ;"  but 
of  those  that  had,  who  really  partook  of  Christ's  spirit,  and  had  genuine 
sympathy  with  His  aims,  and  were  blessed  and  made  blessings  by  His 
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Gospel — eTen  among  these,  indeed,  there  are  many  circles,  so  to  speak. 
There  were  His  general  hearers,  His  disciples,  His  Apostles ;  and  of  these, 
three  stand  as  specially  favoured — John,  Peter,  and  James.  These  alone 
were  with  TTiin  on  several  important  occasions ;  and  one  of  these,  John, 
seems  to  have  been  still  more  endeared  to  Him  than  the  rest — he  was  **  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  What  a  lesson  is  hero !  Men  of  same  ofi&ce, 
same  advantages,  serving  one  Master,  and  in  one  way,  and  yet  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  as  to  spiritual  fellowship.  And  so  it  is  now.  You  may 
have  the  same  extemcd  privileges,  and  engage  in  the  same  work,  and  yet 
one  n^y  be  much  nearer  to  Christ  than  another,  have  better  manifestations 
of  His  diaracter  and  will.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  is — Lot  us  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  common  run  of  experiences  and  attainments.  Lot  us  not  think 
it  presumptuous  to  seek  for  greater,  but  let  us  strive  to  excely  and  get  closer 
to  our  Lord  by  drinking  more  deeply  into  His  spirit,  and  by  dierishing 
carefully  the  holy  affections  which  He  loves  to  look  upon  and  bless. 

There  was  a  difference  in  their  previous  characters.    We  have  very  little 
given  as  to  previous  history  and  conduct,  but  enough  to  suggest  the  fact  that 
they  were  very  different.    We  know  that  Matthew  was  a  publican,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  was  different  from  the  general  class.    We 
know  that  Paul  was  a  persecutor.     On  the  other  hand,  John  and  Nathaniel 
were  previously  good— good  before  coming  to  Chiist.    Now  this  is  a  lesson 
for  us.     There  is  no  barrier  in  sin  to  discipleship,  or  even  honour.    We  need 
to  learn  this.    There  is  a  vast  deal  of  Phariseeism  still  in  the  world  and 
Church.    We  forget  that  Christ  came  **  to  call  sinners  to  repentance."  There 
is  a  feeling  that  the  Gospel  is  not  for  the  very  bad ;  that  wickedness  is  an 
obstacle,  if  not  to  grace,  yet  to  distinction.     I  question  whether  either 
Matthew  or  Paul  would  be  made  disciples  now  by  men ;  the  high  places  of 
the  Church  would  be  reserved  for  others.    And,  further,  we  see  that  moral 
excellence  is  no  barrier  likewise.    Nathaniel  and  John  were,  prior  to  coming 
to  Christ,  marked  by  virtues  and  religion.    Some  err  here ;  they  seem  to 
think  that  virtue  and  morality  are  hindrances  to  Christianity.    They  may 
become  so,  but  need  not  be.     Christ  received  into  His  Kingdom,  and  into 
high  office,  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst.    And,  lastly,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  and  manner  of  introduction  to  Christ.    Some  were  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  some  were  simply  Jews,  some  were  suddenly  impressed 
with  £[is  claims — as  Paul,  some  wore,  doubtless,  gradually  prepared  for 
discipleship ;    and  so  we  learn  that  it  is  not  the  way  we  are  brought  to 
Christ,  nor  the  means  by  which  we   are   brought,   but  the  fad  itself. 
Much  depends  on  circumstances,  previous  habits,  knowledge,  and  character 
of  mind  and  heart.     It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule.      One  man 
may  be  converted  suddenly,  another  by  degrees ;   one  is  never  conscious 
of  change,  another  is  alarmed  and  terrified ;    one,  like  the  jailor,  crying 
out,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"   and   another   like  Lydia,  whose 
"  heart  the  Lord  opened." 

A.  J.  MOBRIS. 
[This  is  the  substance  of  the  first  paper  of  the  series  promised  for  our 
pages  by  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Morris.     Our  readers  will  discover  in  it  the 
hand  of  its  lamented  author ;  but,  alas !  it  wants  the  fulness  and  finish  which 
he  alone  could  give  it.] 
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THE  BELIEVEE'S  SALUTATION. 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you."— Buth  ii  4, 

**  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  near  or  far  away, 
And  ever  guard  your  person  night  and  day : 
Around  you  be  the  eyerlasting  arm, 
To  keep  you  free  from  danger  and  alarm. 

"  The  Lord  be  with  you"  in  your  calm  retreat, 
"When  bending  lowly  at  His  mercy  seat. 
Filling  your  soul  with  joy,  and  peace,  and  love. 
His  richest  blessings  from  the  world  above. 

**  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  while  the  scene  is  light, 
And  flowers  are  blooming  round  and  all  is  bright; 
His  lighten'd  face,  his  beaming,  loving  smile 
Crown  you  with  heavenly  joys,  on  earth  awhile. 

"  The  Lord  be  with  you"  when  the  dark  clouds  loom, 
And  all  around  and  all  within  is  gloom ; 
Then  may  you  hear  His  whisper  in  your  ^r, 
**  Fear  not,  I  still  am  with  thee,  ever  near !" 

**  The  Lord  bo  with  you,"  when  thy  friends  retire, 
Forsake  in  coldness,  enmity,  or  ire; 
"  I'll  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake,  no — ^never  I 
Those  whom  I  love,  I  surely  love  for  ever. 

**  The  Lord  bo  with  you"  when  the  cruel  foe 
Draws  near  with  fiery  dart  to  strike  the  blow ; 
His  standard  then  shall  wave  above  thy  head  ; 
On  the  dread  enemy  thy  feet  shall  tread. 

**  The  Lord  be  with  you"  when  the  loved  are  fled. 
**  Hear ! "     "  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead." 
I  only  keep  "  the  keys  of  death  and  hell ; " 
«*  I  AM  ALIVE  FOR  EYEBMORE !"  and  all  is  well. 

J.  T. 

life.* 

Although  the  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  indefinite,  it  is  the  only  part  of 
the  work  which  can  be  so  described,  since  the  author's  thoughts  have  the 
sharp  outline  and  the  definite  form  of  some  beautiful  crystals.  The  subjects 
which  embrace  **  Youth,"  **  Character,"  "  Companions,"  **  Success,  "  Chris- 
tianity," **  Helps,"  and  **  Beading,"  are  discussed  with  considerable  ability 
and  animation.  There  is  a  practical  aim,  which  seeks  to  promote  a  high  order 
of  goodness  and  a  fearless  denunciation  of  evils,  whether  they  are  found  in  sloth 

•  **Life  :  a  Book  for  a  Quiet  Hour."    By  J.  Cunxinoham  Geikts.     (London: 
Stevens  and  Haynes.) 
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and  inertneaa  or  wild  and  foolish  activity,  in  personal  depravity  or  co-opera- 
tive fraud.  Mr.  Qeikie  may  be  called  a  *  *  preacher  of  righteousness/'  to  whom 
all  men,  and  especially  the  young,  would  do  well  to  take  heed. 

The  chapter  on  *'  Youth  "  has  some  passages  of  imaginative  beauty,  which 
suffuse  the  page  with  an  attractive  lustre ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  never 
loses  sight  of  the  serious  and  responsible  work  he  has  before  him.  The  time 
of  "  Youth,"  as  the  formative  period  of  our  life,  is  well  described,  and  apt 
illustrations  are  adduced  to  confirm  the  author's  views ;  but  we  think  that 
the  tendency  to  limit  intellectual  power  and  artistic  pre-eminence  to  early  life 
must  be  somewhat  qualified  by  a  larger  range  of  facts.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
imagination,  many  have  reached  mature  age  before  they  have  produced  their 
finest  works,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Lord 
Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Burke,  and  Cowper ;  and  in  the  region  of  art,  Titian 
painted  till  he  was  ninety-two.  Michael  Angelo  worked  till  he  was  eighty, 
and,  according  to  Euskin,  the  third  period  of  Turner  was  the  most  wonderftil 
for  beauty  and  power.  The  remarks  upon  **  Character"  show  how  it  must 
be  built  up  to  become  the  enduring  temple  of  the|  Divine  presence ;  but  the 
chapter  on  "  Christianity"  is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  perusal  and  considera- 
tion. It  would  do  young  men  good  to  ponder  his  treatment  of  this  vital  sub- 
ject, at  a  time  when  everything  relating  to  it  is  discussed,  and  frequently 
doubted  and  denied  with  irreverent  freedom  and  unseemly  haste.  One  of  the 
divinely-designed  correspondences  between  revelation  and  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  which  is  an  evidence  of  enduring  force,  and  affords  constant  satis- 
fiaction,  is  happily  noticed  in  the  following  passage : — 

**  To  feel  a  thing  to  be  true  is  a  higher  security  than  any  laboured  argu- 
ment ;  it  endorses  it  with  the  assent  of  our  inmost  being.  If,  then,  there 
be  in  man  an  echo  of  Christian  truth,  catching  up  its  doctrines  and  counsels, 
and  whispering  them  back  as  its  own  voice,  there  needs  no  more  for  either 
peasant  or  prince.  To  have  our  nature  bear  witness  is  as  if  God  himself  had 
spoken,  for  the  instincts  within  us  are  His  own  creation.  The  truth  written 
on  the  heart  had  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  to  trace  it  as  much  as  the 
tables  on  Sinai.  It  was  a  favourite  argument  with  the  Fathers,  when  dis- 
puting with  heathenism,  that  there  was  just  such  a  conciirrence  between  the 
breast  and  the  book.  They  used  to  speak  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Soul, 
naturally  Christian  (Testimonium  animce  naiuraliter  Christiana  TertuUian) 
urging  tiiat  our  religion  was  no  new  invention,  but  only  the  expression  of 
the  long-pent-up,  inarticulate  voice  of  humanity."    (P.  133.) 

The  chapter  on  *' Helps"  discusses  the  question  of  prayer  and  publio 
worakip,  which  leads  on  to  the  important  subject  of  '*  Beading."  As  Mr. 
Geikie  is  an  extensive  reader  himself,  he  is  able  to  advise  others  with  the 
(ledflivenees  which  wide  experience  alone  ^  can  supply.  Dangerous  and 
immoral  books  are  resolutely  condemned;  and  the  counsels  respectii^g 
vorks  of  fiction  are  judicious  and  specially  necessary  when  this  tribe  of 
publications  seems  about  to  rival  the  frogs  of  Egypt  in  their  number  and 
diffiision.  The  "Farewell"  of  the  volume  contains  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  difficulty  of  applying  the  fine  arts  to  the  service  of  religion.  Many  who 
are  no  Vandals  doubt  and  dread  the  association ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  progress  of  Eitualism  in  some  churches,  we  fear  that  ere  long  the  advice 
of  Paul's  friends  will  be  necessary  for  many  around  us,  that  they  should 
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**  not  adyenture  themselyes  into  the  theatre."  We  recommend  the  work 
very  heartily,  and  hope  that  many  of  the  young  will  read  and  digest  its 
counsels.  We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Geikie  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet 
with  him  again  in  the  ample  discussion  of  some  topics  which  are  only 
cursorily  noticed  in  his  present  Tolume. 


Notices  oC  Boofts. 


Misread  Fcumges  of  Scripture,  By 
J.  Baldwin  Bbowk,  B.A.,  Author  of 
**The  Divine  Life  in  Man,"  "The 
Home  Life,''  Ac.  kc  (London  :  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton.) 

The  author  of  this  book  takes  high  place 
among  the  devout,  the  wise,  and  the 
independent  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
page.  We  think  him  occasionally  one- 
sided :  the  force  of  a  particular  conviction 
appears  at  times  so  to  sway  him  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  question  '*all 
round.*'  But  we  never  read  or  hear  him 
without  advantage.  Some  of  the  correc- 
tions this  volume  supplies  to  current 
thoughts  are  very  important;  and  they 
are  dealt  out  with  rigid  impartiality  to 
different  schools  of  theology  and  church 
polity.  Where  its  conclusionB  are  not 
fully  accepted,  the  reader  will  find  them 
advocated  with  a  reverent  ardour  for 
what  is  true,  right,  and  noble,  which 
will  do  his  nature  as  much  service  as 
the  si)ecial  judgment  Mr.  Brown  holds. 
The  volume  is  the  more  welcome  as  the 
earnest  of  other  like  restorations  of  "  mis- 
read passages"  to  the  significance  they 
have  in  Holy  Writ.  The  titles  will  indi- 
cate the  interest  of  the  book.  "The 
kingdom  of  Christ,"  "  The  dues  of  Caesar 
and  of  Christ,"  "  Unto  this  Last,"  "  Law 
and  Ijfe,"  "The  lost  Birthright,"  "  No 
place  of  Repentance,"  "The  Curse  of 
the  Ground,"  "The  Easily-Besetting 
Sin,"  "  The  Law  of  Abstinence." 

The  Upright  Man,  A  Memorial 
Volume  of  the  Rev.  Corbett  Cooke, 
Wesleyan  Minister.  (London :  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  Office.) 

The  glimpses  here  obtained  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Cooke,  from  the  time  of  his 
decision  for  Christ  to  the  end  of  his  long 


and  useful  career  in  Guernsey,  folly  sus- 
tain his  claims  to  the  designation  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book.  With  gentleness 
of  spirit  and  kindliness  of  disposition,  he 
combined  firmness  and  unflinching  inte- 
grity. Though  a  decided  Wesleyan,  he 
did  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of 
other  Christian  bodies,  and  showed  to  the 
very  end  of  ius  course  a  strong  atisch- 
ment  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The 
reader  will  mark  with  thankfulness  the 
evidences  of  evangelical  light  in  the  rorsl 
districts  of  Norfolk  now  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  Mr.  Cooke's  boyhood, 
of  which  he  says :  "  I  was  under  deep 
conviction  of  sin,  but  so  dense  was  the 
darkness  around  that  I  did  not  know  of 
one  person,  in  a  radius  of  thirty  nules, 
who  could  take  me  by  the  hand  and  give 
me  spiritual  advice."  A  more  carefnl 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  inci- 
dents in  this  good  man's  life  would  have 
made  the  book  more  acceptable  and  useful 

Life  and  Songs  of  the  Baroness 
Ntdme,  With  a  Memoir  and  Poems 
of  Caroline  Oliphant,  the  Younger. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charlbs  Roobbs, 
LL.D.,  F.aA.  Scot  (London: 
Charles  Griffin  and  Co.) 

To  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
tender  and  pathetic  song  "  The  Land  o* 
the  Leal,"  it  may  be  new  to  learn  that 
its  authoress  was  a  noble  lady.  Several 
of  the  most  popular  Soottish  songs  were 
also  written  by  this  gifted  Baroness^  who 
died  in  her  eightieth  year,  in  1845.  Dr. 
Rogers'  life  of  her  is  well  written  aod 
very  interesting.  In  his  sketch  we  see 
the  character  of  a  Christian  gentlewoman, 
whose  piety  and  devotedness  expanded  as 
she  advanced  in  years,  and  whose  ripen- 
ing for  glory  became  manifest  as  she 
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^proAched   the    shore  of    that   better 
conntry,  where 

"  The  day  is  aye  fair 
In  the  land  o'  the  Leal'* 
The  few  memorialB  of  Lady  Naime's 
nieoe,  Caroline  Oliphant,  which  are 
appended,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
It  is  moat  elegantly  got  up,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  welcomed  by  many. 

An  Historical  Exposition  of  the 
Booh  of  Daniel,  tike  Prophet.  By 
WiLLTAM  Harris  Rule,  D.D., 
Author  of  the  *' History  of  the  In- 
quisition." (London :  Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.) 

The  book  of  Daniel  is  to  a  great  extent 
auto-biographical,  and  must  have  been 
written  by  the  Prophet  himself.  Dr. 
Rule  assumes  its  authenticity  as  we  now 
have  it,  and  does  not  attempt  the  proof. 
He  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  his 
work  if  he  had  prefixed  a  chapter  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  Dr.  Pnsey's  chief 
arguments  in  its  defence  against  modem 
objections  to  its  genuineness.  However, 
he  very  successfully  accomplishes  what 
he  professes  to  do,  and  places  the  records 
found  on  the  marbles  and  bricks  of 
Babylon,  the  narratives  of  Xenophon, 
the  stories  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Persian 
archives,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  in- 
fwmation,  side  by  side  with  the  historic 
statements  and  predictions  of  DanieL 
We  cordially  conunend  his  book  as  in- 
structive and  interesting. 

An  SxposUion  of  St.  Pandas  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Hsnkt 
W.  WnxiAMS,  Author  of  the  "  In- 
carnate Son  of  God,"  **  Union  with 
Christy"  &C.  (London :  Wesleyan 
Gottf erenoe  Office. ) 

The  author  claims  originality  for  this 
book,  and  teUs  us  that  it  is  the  result  of 
careful  and  earnest  study  continued 
through  many  years.  By  originality  he 
does  not  mean  either  novelty  or  freshness, 
but  simply  that  in  the  first  instance  he 
composed  his  own  notes  on  the  Epistle 
without  an  extended  examination  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  commentary  is 
written  on  the  Arminian  side  of  theolo- 


gical controversy,  and  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  all  its  interpretations,  but 
generally  it  is  thoughtful,  clear,  practical, 
and  calculated  to  be  useful 

GONGEBGATIONAL  CHURCH  MXTSia 

The  Congregational  Psalmist  (Second 
Section),  Chants,  Sanctuses,  &c.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Hskrv  Allon. 

Congregational  Church  Music,  A 
Book  for  the  Service  of  Song  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Containing  Tunes, 
Chants,  and  Anthems.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Mr.  Allon*s  book  has  already  received 
the  stamp  of  public  approbation;  and 
we  have  only  to  announce  this  cheap 
edition,  in  compressed  score,  of  the 
chants,  &c.,  and  in  a  most  handy  form. 

An  edition,  in  compressed  score,  of  the 
'*  Weigh-House  Tune  Book,"  beautifully 
printed  on  toned  paper.  In  appearance, 
it  is  a  perfect  gem. 

The  Hallelujah;  or,  Devotional 
Psalmody,  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Watte 
and  H.  J.  Gauntlett,  Mus.  Doc 
(London :  Haddon  and  Co.) 

A  cheap  re-issue  of  a  book  widely  known 
and  much  approved.  Mr.  Waite  was 
honoured  very  efficiently  to  promote  the 
psalmody  of  the  churches  in  many  parts 
of  the  land. 

The  Congregational  Psalter.  Con- 
taining Psalms  and  Chants,  Anthems 
and  Sauctuses,  &c.  Arranged  for 
Congregational  use.  By  J.  Locke 
Gray.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 

It  is  perhaps  vain  to  ho|)e  for  a  uniform 
syst^  of  pointing,  but  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,   it   would  tend   much  to 
break  down  the    prejudice  which    still 
exists  among  some  Nonconfomusts  against 
chanting  the  prose  Psalms,  and  to  pro- 
mote  the  adoption  of   that  department 
of  the  service  of    song.     Every  author, 
composer,  or  arranger  has  his  own  method 
I  or  measure  of  ]x>inting.     Mr.  Gray's  is 
;  good ;  and  he  here  supplies  us  with  a 
choice  selection  of  ecclesiastical  music, 
I  which  we  cordially  commend. 
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Witnegdng  for  Jesus  in  the  Homes 
of  the  Poor :  A  Personal  Narrative  of 
Mission  Work  in  New  York,  (London : 
Hamiltou  &  Adams.     18G8.) 

This  book  describes  some  experiences  in 
the  work  of  attempting  to  relieve  sickness 
and  poverty,  and  to  diffuse  vital  religion 
in  New  York.  This  city  has  a  **  mingled 
people,"  owing  to  the  constant  stream  of 
emigrants  from  Europe.  The  Christian 
lady  who  furnishes  these  details  is  an 
Episcopalian,  and  works  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  the  Ascension;  but 
her  denominational  views  are  never  offen- 
sively introduced,  and  the  great  object  of 
her  labours  gives  oneness  and  beauty  to 
her  career.  All  visitors  of  the  poor  should 
imitate  her  cheerfulness.  Indeed,  to  deal 
wisely  with  the  poor  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts :  their  wretchedness  re- 
quires to  be  handled  with  extreme 
delicacy;  and  kindness  to  them  goes 
further  when  there  are  tender  words 
and  encouraging  looks.  All  Sunday- 
school  teachers  should  cultivate  her  tact ; 
and  all  who  conduct  mothers'  meetings 
should  note  her  skill  and  adaptation  in 
that  sphere  of  beneficent  labour.  It  is  an 
excellent  book,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
similar  soenes,  and  by  all  who  wish  to 
aid  men  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
disease,  and  thereby  imitate  Him  ''who 
went  about  doing  good." 

The  Christian  Quarterly,  No.  1. 
January,  1869.  Cincinnati:  R.  W. 
Carrol  and  Co. 

Our  friends  in  America  provide  us  here 
with  a  new  claimant  for  public  favour ; 
and  if  the  fair  promise  of  this  first  number 
is  maintained,  it  will  deserve  success.  It 
is  able,  orthodox,  and  unsectarian,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  T.  Moore,  of  Walnut- 
street  Church,  Cincinnati,  who  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  six  other  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  America.  Besides  twenty 
pages  of  literary  notices,  there  are  nine 
articles  in  this  first  issue : — 1.  Modem 
preachers  and  preaching ;  2.  The  fellow, 
ship;  3.  An  infallible  Church  or  an  in- 
fallible book — which!   4.    Religion  and 


science ;  5.  Indifference  to  things  indif- 
ferent ;  6.  The  secret  of  Roman  Catholic 
success  (in  America) ;  7.  The  union  of 
Christians — ^how  can  it  be  accomplished? 
8.  The  imion  movement — what  will  come 
of  it?  9.  Bishops— overseers. 

Geographical  Fun,  Being  Humor- 
ous Outlinea  of  Various  Countries; 
with'  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Lines.  ByALKPE.  (London:  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.) 

Here  we  have  a  dozen  outline  maps  of 
countries  in  Earope,  in  which  the  fonn  of 
each  country  is  made  of  an  ideal  figore, 
or  of  more  than  one  figure,  intended  to 
aid  the  memory.  Thus,  Scotland  is  pre- 
sented A%  a  piper  struggling  in  a  storm  of 
wind  which  has  broken  his  bag-pipes, 
and  France  as  a  grotesque  old  lady, 
dancing  before  a  glass!  The  sketches, 
which  are  the  work  of  a  yoong  lady 
of  fifteen,  are  cleverly  executed,  and  the 
printing  and  colouring  are  beautifoL 
"Geography  made  easy**  might  have 
been  the  title  of  this  carious  crown's 
worth.  . 

Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  With 
fifteen  Illustrations.  Preface  by  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Waij>b- 
GRAVE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
London:  (The  Book  Society,  28» 
Paternoster-row. ) 

We  hope  this  little  book  will  be  drco- 
lated  by  the  thousand  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  these 
days  of  Romish  tendency  and  Ritnahstic 
perversion.  It  wiU  Ulustrate  the  trie 
spirit  of  Popery,  and  shows  what  that 
system  would  do  again  had  it  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  power. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Cross.  By 
Jerome  Savovarola.  Translated  frcna 
the  Latin,  with  Notes  and  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch,  by  O'Dell  Tea  vers  Hill, 
F.R.G.S.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

This  is  a  remarkable  book  by  a  very 
remarkable  man.  It  consists  of  a  defence 
of  the  grand  verities  of  the  Christaan 
faith  by  a    Dominican    monk  of   tb< 
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tifteenth  century,  written  for  the  sceptics 
of  that  day.  The  argument  is  ably  and 
eloquently  conducted,  without  any  appeal 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  or  tradition, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  admirably  suited 
to  meet  some  modem  phases  of  thought 
and  inquiry.  Mr.  Hill's  translation  is 
evidently  well  done,  and  the  biography 
which  he  has  prefixed  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

TJie  Two  Bears,  and  other  Sermons 
fir  Children,  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtle, 
KA.,  Vicar  of  Stradbrqpke,  Suffolk. 
(London  :  William  Hunt  and  Co.) 

We  do  not  remember  anything  from  Mr. 
Byle*s  pen  specially  addressed  to  children 
before ;  but  he  evidently  knows  how  to 
write  for  them  as  well  as  for  older  people. 
This  little  volume  contains  seven 
addresses — ^all  simple,  interesting,  and 
practical,  and  which  will  be  read  by 
children  with  pleasure. 

Poems.      By     Isabella     Stuart. 

(London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co. ) 

Calmly  and  sweetly  this  lady  sings. 
Many  objects  inspire  her  muse,  but  a 
graceful  chartered  tone  murmurs,  like  a 
aommer  rivulet  at  twilight,  through  them 
all 

Ancient  Hymns  and  Poems.  Chiefly 
from  the  Latin.  Translated  and  imita- 
ted by  Rev.  T.  G.  Crippen.  (London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

Some  of  these  pieces  are  very  ancient ; 
and  Mr.  Crippen,  who  has  evidently  a 
love  for  old  ecclesiastical  forms  and  words 
o{  devotion,  has  acquitted  himself  welL 
We  do  not  endorse  all  the  sentiments 
here  reproduced,  although  there  is  much 
rich  devotional  feeling  expressed. 

Hyvms  of  Life  and  Peace.     By  J. 

DxKHAX   Smith.     (London:    S.    W. 

Partridge.)  ' 

There  are  some  good  and  true  things  in 
Mr.  Smith's  prose  paragraphs,  platitudes 
though  they  be ;  but  his  *'Hynm8" — well, 
tometiines  they  rhyme  and  sometimes  not ; 
bat  he  has  forgotten  to  put  poetry  in 
them,  which  is  a  pity. 


Little  Jack;  or.  Mend  your  Nets. 
By  the  Author  of  '*Bob,  the  Crossing 
Sweeper." 

"  Clean  your  Boots,  Sir?"  or.  The 
History  of  Robert  BightfiearL  ( London : 
The  Book  Society,  28,  Paternoster-row.) 

Both  of  these  stories  are  interesting,  and 
calculated  to  be  very  useful.  They  con- 
vey truth  of  the  highest  kind  in  the  way 
most  attractive  to  the  young. 

Bright  Examples.  Short  Sketches 
of  Christian  Life.  (Dublin  Tract 
Depository.) 

Fairly- written  sketches  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  John  Newton,  R.  McCheyne, 
Henry  Martyn,  David  Brainerd,  Felix 
Neff,  and  J.  J.  Weibreoht.  The  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  especially  to  the 
young. 

Congregational  Church  Memhership, 
By  Joseph  Acklavd.  (London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

A  well-timed  and  excellent  tract  on  an 
important  subject.  We  trust  it  may  be 
useful  in  checking  the  tendency  which  in 
some  directions  prevails  to  loose  views  of 
Christian  fellowship. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crown;  or.  The 
Rewards  of  Faithful  Service.  A  Dis- 
course preached  on  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  of  Southampton. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  LL.D. 
(London :  W.  Kent  and  Co.) 

An  able  sermon  on  2  Timothy  iv.  6—8, 
and  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  faithful  and  honoured  minister  of  the 
CkwpeL 

Knowledge:  the  fit  and  intended 
Furniture  of  the  Mind,  By  Thomas 
HuQHE<3.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

The  author  of  this  work  likes  his  subject, 
and  writes  with  considerable  ability,  and 
almost  enthusiastic  fervour.  He  touches, 
rather  in  an  allusive  manner,  upon  those 
profound  questions  which  now  ocoapy 
the  attention  of  those  who  pursue  mental 
philosophy,  and  will   probably  famish 
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snfficieiit  occupation  for  thinkers  for 
many  years  to  oome.  Mr.  Hughes  sur- 
veys the  subject  of  "  knowledge '' in  all 


its  relations;  and  the  book  ia  specially 
adapted  to  the  young,  who  may  derive 
impulse  and  advantage  from  its  perossL 
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THE  LATX  REV.   R.  W.  MOKSSLL. 

On  Sunday,  the  10th  of  January,  a  sym- 
pathising multitude  followed  to  the  place 
of  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  B.  W.  Mon- 
sell,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Neuch&tel.  He  died 
on  the  7th,  at  the  moment  when  Chris- 
tians of  different  denominations  were 
assembled  in  the  Chapelle  des  Terraux,  to 
join  in  the  cecumeuical  prayers  of  this 
season  of  the  year.  His  long  and  painful 
illness  had  been  marked  by  phases  so 
diverse,  even  by  so  many  days  of  tole- 
rable ease,  that  his  family  and  his  friends 
comforted  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
keeping  him  still.  Only  twenty-four 
hours  after  having  given  theological  in- 
struction to  the  pious  young  men  whom 
he  cherished  with  all  Christian  solicitude, 
this  ripened  fruit  was  suddenly  gathered 
by  the  Celestial  Gardener. 

R.  W.  Monsell  was  bom  at  Belle  Isle, 
on  the  shores  of  Lough  Derg,  in  Tippe- 
rary,  Ireland,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Influenced  by  social 
position,  his  studies  were  at  first  directed 
with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
afterwards  abandoned  this  prospect  to 
devote  himself  to  theology. 

At  the  time  of  passing  his  examinations 
the  rules  to  which  the  candidate  had  to 
conform  awakened  some  scruples  in  his 
delicate  conscience ;  however,  after  having 
examined  and  reflected  more  fully,  he  went 
on,  and  took  his  degree.  Brought  early 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  sinfulness,  and  to 
a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour  of  sinners,  he  united  himself  soon 
with  other  young  men,  who  had  also  felt 
the  powerful  awakening,  and  who,  with 
himself,  delighted  to  recognise  their  re- 
spective conversions  as  an  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  their  pious  mothers.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  Christian  career  he 
was  by  circumstances  brought  into  con- 


nection with  that  portion  of  Christ^s 
Church  known  by  the  name  of  Plymouih 
Brethren.  The  distinguished  men  thai 
he  then  met  contributed,  perhaps,  to  open 
to  him  the  vast  expanse  of  the  counsels 
of  God,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  and 
which  communicated  to  his  religioos 
thoughts  so  much  richness  and  depth. 
For  a  year  he  laboured  among  the  poor 
population  of  the  wild  and  romantic 
south-west  of  Ireland;  but  the  trisi 
which  was  to  be  that  of  all  his  life  befel 
him  then,  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
pious  work,  and  to  seek  under  the  skies 
of  Italy  the  strength  which  he  longed  to 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  his  Master.  He 
remained  there  a  winter.  Feeling  better,  he 
commenced  his  journey  home,  passing  by 
Geneva.  Here  begins  a  new  phase  of  his 
life.  It  was  in  that  city  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  her  who  became  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  and  who  was  to  the 
last  the  companion  of  his  life  of  foial  and 
afiliction.  After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Mon- 
sell did  not  delay  his  departure  for  Ire- 
land, taking  with  him  her  to  whom  he  hsd 
been  united.  Their  sojourn  in  Lrelind 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  they  soon 
returned  to  Switzerland.  The  Indepen- 
dent Church  of  Neuch&tel  invited  Mr. 
Monsell  to  become  their  pastor,  and  in 
1843,  after  having  received  at  Genoa  the 
imposition  of  hands,  he  went  to  reside 
there,  full  of  ardour,  and  with  a  measure 
of  health  which  gave  hope  of  continoed 
usefulness.  For  a  quarter  of  a  centniy 
Switzerland  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
ministry.  Equally  ready  to  spend  his 
strength  in  town  and  in  the  little  country 
churches,  nothing  cooled  his  zeal  when 
he  was  well  enough  to  work.  Often  those 
dear  to  him,  who  knew  the  feebleness  of 
his  constitution,  and  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  t<x>  great  fatigue,  would  hare 
wished  to  hold  him  back;  but  he  went 
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on,  and  had  often  to  expiate,  by  days  of 
forced  inactiTity,  even  of  suffering,  those 
which  he  had  consecrated  to  his  Master's 
work.  There  was  in  Mr.  Monsell's  Ian- 
gnage  a  strong  British  accent,  which  he 
never  entirely  lost;  but  the  ear  habi- 
tuated itself  to  it  all  the  more  easily,  that 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice  there  was  some- 
thing of  pathos  which  touched  the  souL 
His  conversation,  supplied  by  the  varied 
knowledge  he  possessed,  and  embellished 
as  much  by  his  lively  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion aa  by  his  high  intelligence,  pre- 
sented an  interest  quite  peculiar  for  those 
who  could  best  appreciate  it. 

The  preaching  of  Mr.  Monsell  wandered 
from  the  beaten  paths  ;  it  was  picturesque 
and  poetical,  as  well  as  original.     Many, 
perhaps,  on  hearing  him,  did  not  suspect 
all  there  was  of   science  and  profound 
knowledge    in   this    man,    qiudified  to 
address  himself  to  thinkers,    and  who, 
because  he  knew  the  value  of  souls,  pro- 
%'ided  with  a  zeal  and  interest  rever  fail- 
ing for  the  edification  of  little  congrega- 
tions, composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
poor  of  this  world.     A  great  apologetic 
work,  to  which  he  devoted  a  notable  por- 
tion of  his  life,  has  seen  the  light  but  in 
psrt  in  his  mother-tongue,  and  less  than 
two  years  before  his  death.     This  first 
part  is  entitled,    "The  JReligion  of  Re- 
demption."   But  that  which  will  remain 
with  all  those  who  knew  him  best  is  his 
humble  and  fervent  piety ;  his  affection 
for  all  who  were  bom  of  €rod,  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  fold  of  Christ  they  be- 
longed.   Large-mindedy  large-hearted,  he 
interested  himself  in  the  whole  world; 
and  ever  sought  to  walk  in  the  steps  of 
Him  who,  opening  His  arms  of  mercy  to 
his  unhappy  and  guilty  creatures,  cried : 
''  All  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  look  unto  Me, 
and  be  ye  saved.*' 

The  history  of  the  trials  of  the  Monsell 
family  is  long  and  sad.  Six  children  were 
luccesnvely  demanded  of  him,  the  first 
(dot  at  an  esrly  age.  A  fifth  was  ripened 
for  glory  by  a  long  illness.  The  affection 
uf  the  father  was  then  naturally  carried 
onward  to  the  next  daughter,  who  did  not 
yield  to  her  elder  sister  either  in  piety 
or  in  tdenti  as  preoooions  as  they  were 


varied.  But  here  also  he  had  to  drink  the 
cup  which  Gkxl  presented  to  him,  and  part 
with  a  daughter  well  qualified  to  be  at 
once  the  friend  of  his  heart  and  a  helper 
in  his  work. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  which 
Mr.  Monsell  spent  in  Switzerland,  he 
had  two  sojourns  for  retirement — ^first 
at  Prise-Imer,  afterwards  at  Courcelles. 
When  he  was  well  enough,  his  missionary 
activity  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  locality  where  he  had 
pitched  his  tent.  He  was  often  travelling 
for  the  Gospel,  and  labouring  often  even 
beyond  his  powers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Courcelles  will  not  easily  forget  the  work 
of  love,  devotion,  and  patience  accom- 
plished among  them.  Here  he  had  to 
suffer  one  of  the  most  terrible  attacks  of 
his  malady,  and  death  seemed  close  at 
band ;  but,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  it 
pleased  God  to  raise  him  up,  and  restore 
to  him  strength  enough  to  work  on  with 
some  measure  of  energy  in  the  service  of 
his  Master. 

Returning  to  Neuchitel  at  the  end  of 
1865,  the  three  years  he  had  yet  to  spend 
in  the  world  were  marked  by  alternations 
of  feebleness  and  comparative  health. 
He  visited  sometimes  different  places 
where  he  was  impatiently  looked  for. 
The  remembrance  of  his  pleasant  visits 
and  teachings  will  be  long  preserved. 
Appointed  English  Professor  of  the  Aca- 
demy, he  discharged  his  functions  with 
the  conscientiousness  he  put  into  all  that 
he  undertook.  At  the  approach  of  his 
last  winter  (1868-69)  he  h2ui  in  prospect  a 
programme  of  occupations  before  which 
he  did  not  shrink.  To  his  lessons  at  the 
Academy  he  proposed  to  add  a  course  of 
English  literature,  of  which  the  success 
could  not  be  doubtful,  but  which  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  undertake.  The 
School  of  Evangelists  at  Miolan  having 
been  closed  by  a  combination  of  different 
circumstances,  some  of  the  young  Chris- 
tians who  studied  there  came  here,  and 
profited  for  a  time  by  the  instructions 
of  this  distinguished  master,  attending 
also  some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  Academy.  These  lessons,  which  he 
gave  up  to  the  veiy  eve  of  his  death,  were, 
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without  donbt,  the  Bweetert  portion  of  his 
labour  of  love.  He  poeaessed  Buch  rich 
treasnres  of  knowledge,  that  he  appre- 
ciated the  privilege  of  being  able  to  draw 
oat  ''thin^  new  and  old"  for  the  profit 
of  thoee  who  would  soon  go  to  commu- 
nicate to  others  the  fruit  of  their  studies, 
their  experience,  and  their  prayers. 

*' We  seek  a  miracle.  Behold  one!  A 
man  subjected  to  many  trials  and  sorrows, 
and  who,  through  a  triumphant  faith,  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties.  We  have  seen 
him  pass  through  these  successive  bereave- 


ments of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him, 
and  we  have  seen  him  always  serene. 
Of  aU  these  ingredients  of  grief,  he  has 
composed  his  joys.  Why?  Becaoae  his 
confidence  in  his  Saviour  was  imxnoTe- 
able,  and  it  sustained  him  to  the  end  of 
his  career.*'* 

[Translated  and  abridged  from  the  Joar. 
nal  RtUgieiix  du  Canton  dc  NewMtrl,  31bt 
January,  1S69.] 

*  From  the  Address  of  Profe88[>r  C. 
Secretan,  of  Lausanne,  at  the  tomb  of 
R.  W.  Monsell. 
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"OUT  OP  THE  H0T7TH  OF  BABES   HAST 
THOU  ORDAINED  STRENGTH." 

As  I  stepped  upon  the  platform  of  the 

C railway-station,  a  hand  was  laid 

upon  my  arm,  and  a  voice  said,  '*  Nor- 
man, is  this  you  ?'* 

I  turned,  and  looked  at  the  speaker. 

It  was  my  old  classmate,  Richard , 

with  whom  I  had  agreed  to  pass  a  few 
weeks,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
years  before.  After  we  had  pushed  our 
way  through  the  noisy  crowd,  and  were 
seated  in  his  carriage,  I  looked  at  him 
again,  and  exclaimed,  "  Richard,  how 
you  have  altered;  how  different  now 
from  the  wild  youth  of  old ! 

•  *  Yes,  Norman ;  there  have  been  many 
changes  with  me  since  we  parted,  but  the 
greatest  has  been  here,"  said  he,  smiling, 
and  gently  touching  his  breast. 

**  Humph  I"  was  my  ejaculation,  which 
elicited  no  reply. 

That  evening,  as  he,  his  wife,  and  my- 
self were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  I 
was  admiring  some  jessamines,  he  said  to 
me,  *  *  Norman,  I  have  yet  a  little  treasure 
to  show  you,  and  although  it  is  small,  it 
is  far  greater  than  all  these ;  ahnost  the 
greatest  one  I  have.     Can  you  guess?" 

When  we  went  back  to  the  room  he 
showed  her  to  me.  His  only  child ;  his 
little  Bessieu  I  was  not  fond  of  children ; 
at  least  I  thought  so ;  but  strangely  did 
that  little  maiden  win  her  way  to  my 
heart— my  old,  biKshelor  heart      Eight 


cloudless  summers  of  her  sunny  life  hvl 
passed,  and  had  each  one,  as  it  gently 
glided  by,  left  with  her  all  its  chanut, 
she  could  not  have  been  more  beautiful 

That  same  evening,  sweet  in  memoiy 
to  me,  we  became  firm  friends.  *'Shtf 
loved  me,  because,  when  she  asked  papa, 
he  said  he  did."  She  sat  with  me  a  liUk- 
while,  and  I  told  her  an  old  fairy  stoiy, 
which  most  strangely  came  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  then,  after  she,  her  papa,  and 
myself  had  had  a  frolic,  she  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  we  all  went  out  for  s 
drive,  and  a  delightful  one  we  had.  little 
Bessie  w^as  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
day,  but  there  was  sometimes  a  straage 
thoughtfulness  of  expression  upon  her 
face  which  troubled  me,  as  being  bejood 
her  years.  As  I  was  talking  with  hff 
father  I  said  something  jeering  about  Hiin 
who  led  the  only  pure  life  upon  the  earth. 
Richard  said  not  a  word  in  reply,  hut 
motioned  me  to  look  at  little  Bessie.  Sht; 
was  gazing  into  my  face  with  a  look  of 
mingled  horror  and  surprise,  an  expres- 
sion such  as  I  never  saw  before  or  since, 
and  which  I  shall  never  forget  She 
gazed  so  for  a  moment.  No  one  spoke. 
Never  had  anything  before  been  able  t<> 
make  me  feel  that  religion  was  above  my 
scoffing  remarks ;  but  as  I  glanced  at  Uut 
little  fair  face,  so  earnestly  endeavoiiriDg 
to  read  mine»  and  saw  the  little  maid 
burst  into  tears,  uncontrollable  tears,  I 
felt  a  certain  shame  that  in  the  preseoct' 
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of  one  BO  pure  I  should  have  spoken  what 
]>erhaps  she  had  never  heard  before. 
Tlien  she  looked  at  me  in  a  sort  of  pity- 
ini;  way,  and  said,  '*I  thought  yon  loved 
my  Jesus  !  Oh,  how  could  you  say  that 
of  Him  f  During  the  rest  of  the  drive 
.^he  lay  uxx>u  her  father's  bosom,  in  perfect 
silence,  and  no  one  spoke. 

The  next  day  I  was  alone  in  my  room, 
thinking  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  feeling  of 
i^erioosness  was  creeping  over  me,  a  sort 
of  longing  to  be  like  her,  when  suddenly 
the  little  maid  was  at  my  side.  I  started 
08  I  saw  her,  and  met  that  tender  gaze  of 
Icive  and  pity  which  she  bent  upon  me. 
Her  little  hand  Was  laid  upon  my  arm, 
and  for  a  moment  both  were  silent. 

Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
words,  **  Won't  you  love  my  Jesus?"  and 
^he  was  gone.  I  could  not  ridicule  that 
lovely  spirit,  and  yet  some  demon  within 
mc  tempted  my  soul  to  do  so.  The  next 
morning,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  the 
Uttle  maiden  came  in  the  same  way,  said 
the  same  words,  and  disappeared.  I  never 
answered  her,  and  at  no  otiier  time  did 
^ha  allude  to  the  subject ;  but  she  never 
failed  to  come  at  that  morning  hour.  One 
morning  I  said  to  her  almost  unconsciously, 
a^  *he  uttered  ber  never-failing  invitation, 
"Tell  me  how,  Bessie." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment,  and  the 
next  was  seated  on  my  knee;  and  the 
wonU  that  flowed !  Those  simple,  childish 
words  in  which  she  told  t^e  story  of 
Christ's  love !  Never,  never  shall  I  forget 
them.  My  eyes  were  far  from  dry  when 
(the  went  away,  and  there  was  less  of  sorrow 
on  her  face  than  usual*  And  morning  after 
morning  she  came,  and  seemed  never  to 
weary  of  telling  the  sweet  tale. 

Bat  oob  morning  she  did  not  come.  I 
waited  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.  No  little 
feet  came  pattering  along  the  haU.  No 
httle  hand  was  clasped  in  mine.  No  words 
of  instruction  were  lisped  in  my  ear.  Pre- 
sently there  came  a  hurried  knock  at  my 
door.  It  was  opened  before  waiting  for 
iHirmisBiou,  and  her  father  was  with  me. 

*'Xorman,"  said  he,  '*  she  has  just  waked 
&om  a  long  and  heavy  sleep,  and  is  f  ear- 
fully  itt.   Will  you  come  2   Tell  me  if  you 


know  what  it  is."  I  went  There  lay^tiie 
little  one,  with  eyes  closed,  and  in  a  sort 
of  stupor.  I  knew  at  a  glanoe^  It  was 
scarlet  fever !  How  I  told  those  aehing 
hearts  I  know  not,  but  they  were  wonder- 
fully calm  in  their  anguish.  The  doctor 
soon  confirmed  my  statement ;  but  there 
was  so  painfully  little  to  be  done  for  the 
dear  sufferer  that  those  two  days  almost 
passed  by  in  silence  as  we  three  watched 
over  the  precious  form. 

We  knew  from  the  first  that  she  was  n4 
longer  of  the  earth,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a 
heavy  burden  for  us  to  bear,  to  think  that 
she  would  no  longer  be  the  light  of  our 
hearts.  I  say  we,  for  though  I  was,  per- 
haps, mistaken,  the  little  one  had  so  taken 
possession  of  my  heart  that  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  could  not  be  dearer  to  those 
who  had  the  first  earthly  daim  upon  her 
affections. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  her  life 
seemed  partially  to  return,  and  she  opened 
her  large,  beautifiU  eyes,  and  smiling  a 
little,  said,  *'  Dear  mamma !  dear  papa ! " 
and  then  looking  around,  "Bear  uncle 
Norman  I  Won't  you  love  my  Jesus? 
Mamma  loves  Him  I  Papa  loves  Him!  and 
I  am  going  to  Him,  and  want  to  tell  Him 
that  you  love  Him.  Won't  you  love 
Him?" 

"Bessie!  little  Bessie!"  said  I,  "tell 
Him  my  heart  and  life  are  His  for  ever- 
more, and  may  my  soul  some  day  be  as 
pure  and  undefiled  as  hers  who  bean  the 
message  to  Him ! " 

'*  Mamma!  Papa!  O,  my  Jesus  I  I 
am  so  happy  now !  Now  I  have  all  I  want! 
Now  I  come,  come,  come !  Even  so,  come 
Lord  Jesus  I "  And  the  little  spirit,  so 
pure,  so  holy,  returned  whence  it  came  I 
God's  little  messenger  had  fulfilled  her 
mission  to  the  earth,  had  turned  a  soul  to 
righteousness,  and  was  called  home. 

PBArXR  FOR  CHILDBSN  BY  NAME. 

The  pastor  of  a  young  mother  was  talk- 
ing with  her  about  her  maternal  respon- 
sibilities, and  urged  the  duty  of  constant 
and  believing  prayer  for  the  early  con- 
version of  her  children.  She  assured  him 
that  it  was  her  daily  practice  to  carry  her 
little  ones  in  Bux>plication  to  the  Throne 
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of  Graoe^  and  yet  complained  of  a  want 
of  faith  and  of  detiniteneM  in  asking  for 
them  the  apedal  inflaencee  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

*'  Do  you  pray  for  each  child  separately 
and  by  name  f  inquired  the  pastor. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

<*I  think  it  of  much  importance,  Mrs. 
Huston,  especially  as  a  help  to  our  faith, 
and  to  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  our 
desires  on  their  behalf.  You  pray  with 
them,  I  trust,  as  well  as  for  them  ?" 

'*  Sometimes  I  do,  but  not  often.  They 
seem  a  little  restless  and  inclined  to  whis- 
per together  while  my  eyes  are  closed; 
and  so  I  have  felt  less  embarrassment 
and  more  freedom  in  supplicatiou  to  be 
alone  at  such  seasons." 

"  Let  me  persuade  you  to  try  a  diffe- 
rent plan.  Take  your  little  son  and 
daughter  each  separately  to  the  place  of 
prayer,  and,  kneeling  with  them  before 
the  Lord,  tell  Him  the  name,  the  daily 
history,  the  special  want  of  each,  and  see 
if  your  heart  is  not  opened  to  plead  for 
them  as  you  have  never  done  before." 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
mother,  as  she  said  witii  trembling  lips, 
"TUtiy." 

When  the  evening  came  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  promide,  but  as  she  saw 
that  Sarah,  her  daughter,  was  unusually 
peevish,  she  thought  best  to  take  her 
little  son  first  to  her  chamber.  Willie 
was  a  bright  and  pleasant  boy  of  five 
years ;  and  when  his  mother  whispered  | 


her  wish  to  pray  with  him,  he  g^y  pat 
his  hand  in  hers  and  knelt  by  het  side. 
As  he  heard  his  name  mentioned  before 
the  Lord,  a  tender  hush  fell  upon  bis 
young- spirit,  and  he  clasped  lus  media's 
fingers  more  tightly  as  each  petition  ict 
his  special  need  was  breathed  into  the  ear 
of  his  Father  in  Heaven.  And  did  not 
the  clinging  of  that  little  hand  warm  her 
heart  to  new  and  more  fervent  desire  as 
she  poured  forth  her  supplication  to  the 
Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer  ? 

When  the  mother  and  child  rose  from 
their  knees,  Willie's  face  was  like  a  rain- 
bow, smiling  through  tears. 

« Mamma,  mamma,"  said  he,  ''Fm 
glad  you  told  Jesus  my  name ;  now  Hell 
know  me  when  I  get  to  heaven.  And 
when  the  kind  angels  that  carry  httle 
children  to  the  Saviour,  take  me  and  lay 
me  in  His  arms,  Jesos  will  look  at  me  so 
pleasant,  and  say,  '  Why,  this  is  Willie 
Huston ;  his  mother  told  Me  about  him. 
How  happy  I  am  to  see  you,  Wilhel' 
Won't  that  be  nice,  mamma  ?  " 

Mrs.  Huston  never  forgot  that  scene. 
And  when  she  was  permitted  to  see  not 
only  her  dear  Willie  and  Sarah,  bat  the 
children  afterwards  added  to  her  &mily 
circle,  each  successively  consecrating  the 
dew  of  their  youth  to  God,  she  did,  in- 
deed, feel  that  her  pastor's  way  was  "the 
more  excellent  way."  So  she  resolved 
to  recommend  it  to  praying  mothers  by 
telling  them  this  touchixig  incident  --The 
AppeaL 


®ur  Cfironicle. 


THB    BKITISH    AKD    VOREION    BIBLS 
BOCIBTT. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  May  6th,  in  Exeter- 
hall.  As  usual,  its  friends,  comprising  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion,  mustered  in 
considerable  force.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury presided.  The  report,  which  was 
one  mass  of  statistics,  stated  that  the 
income  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year 
had  been  nearly  £200,000.     Of  this  sum. 


£98,160  was  applied  to  the  general  par- 
poses  of  the  Society,  whilst  £78,328  wsa 
expended  in  the  production  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments.  But,  besides  this,  there  was 
upwards  of  £10,000  received  for  special 
objects  — £1,500  for  the  China  fond. 
£3,645  for  the  Spanish  fund,  and  £6,317 
>  for  the  building  fund.  The  total  expen- 
diture amounted  to  £187,537.  The  issues 
of  books  from  the  Society's  depdt  daring 
the  past  year  had  been  over  two  miUion?. 
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The  total  inaes  from  the  Society's  com- 
mencement now  amount  to  the  extraordi- 
nary figure  of  iifty-seven  millions.  Through 
its  means  chiefly  the  Scriptures  are  now 
circulated  in  185  languages.  Its  opera- 
tions extend  over  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  from  various  portions  of  which 
most  interesting  accounts  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  usefulness  of  the  Society's 
work.  The  noble  chairman  made  some 
suitable  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
report,  and  likewise  spoke  with  satisfac- 
tion regarding  the  completion  of  the  new 
premises  of  the  Society  in  Blackfnars. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  seconded  by  the 
Kev.  Canon  Smith,  and  carried  imani- 
moosly.  The  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Kev.  L. 
Vince,  Rev.  Dr.  Schaflf,  Rev.  W.  Muir- 
head,  and  others,  subsequently  addressed 
the  meeting. 

RSLIOIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  seventieth  anniversary  of  this 
Society  was  held.  May  7tb,  at  £xeter- 
balL  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaf . 
tesbury  presided.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Halley 
opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  presented  the  report^  which 
stated  that  the  past  year  had  been  one 
of  singular  activity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  nxmiber  of  publications 
issued  from  the  depository  had  exceeded 
40,000,000,  and  the  proximate  circula- 
tioQ  from  the  formation  of  the  Society 
1,286,000,000.  The  toUl  receipts  for  the 
year  were  £119,170  Os.  6d.  The  total 
expenditure  was  £112,611  3s.  2d.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Hunter,  the  Rev.  W.  Muirhead, 
the  Rev.  J.  Fleming,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth, 
Mr.  J.  Qumey  Hoare,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Keed,  M.P. 

THS  BOOK  socucrr. 

The  Book  Society  for  Promoting  Reli- 
gious Knowledge  among  the  Poor  cele- 
brated its  119Ui  anniversary  by  a  soir£e 
at  Badley's  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friin,  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  5th, 
over  which  General  H.  Aylmer  presided. 


The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  1.  Vale  Munmiery,  stated 
that  the  operations  of  the  Society  were 
not  confined  to  this  country,  but  extended 
to  India,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  where  it  has  friends  and 
supporters.  The  demand  for  its  publica- 
tions continued  to  increase  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  receipts  of  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £8,760  6s.  8d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £8,610  68.  2d.  At  the  close 
of  the  report,  the  meeting,  a  very  full 
one,  was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  and 
the  Revs.  T.  Alexander,  M.A.,  G.  R. 
Badenoch,  T.  Nolan,  M.  A.,  W.  M.  Whit- 
more,  D.D.,  S.  Thodey,  Serjeant  Davis, 
and  C.  Swallow,  W.  Paine,  and  H.  Jeula, 
Esqrs. 

EVAliGELICAL  ALLIANCS. 

The  annual  MvrSe  of  this  Society  was 
held.  May  6th,  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Chichester.  Amongst  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  were  many  of  the 
leading  friends  and  supporters  of  the  in- 
stitution. Addresses  were  given  on  the 
union  of  Christians  at  the  present  time, 
with  special  reference  to  international 
conferences  of  the  Alliance  past  and  pro- 
spective. 

LONDON  CITY  MISSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held.  May  6th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Hoare.  The  secretary  read 
the  report,  which  showed  the  number  of 
missionaries  for  the  past  year  as  361.  The 
receipts  for  the  general  fund  amounted  to 
je40,288  12s.  8d.,  and  for  the  disabled 
missionaries'  fund  ^96  4b.  lOd.  The 
chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  ou 
having,  for  the  first  time  for  some  years, 
a  sufficient  balance  to  carry  them  through 
the  coming  year  without  anxiety.  He 
commented  with  pleasure  upon  the  num- 
ber of  factories,  &c,  which  are  now 
thrown  open  to  the  Missionaries,  and  the 
good  results  arising  from  their  labours. 
Various  ministers  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  terminated  with  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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THE  IBISH  EYANOELICAL  SOdKTY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held,  May  10th,  in  Pinsbury  Chapel,  Moor- 
lields,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles 
lleed,  M.P.  The  Chairman,  in  opening 
the  proceedings,  alluded  to  the  changes 
which  were  likely  to  take  place  in 
Ireland,  so  far  as  the  work  of  evangeUsts 
was  concerned,  from  the  legislative  mea- 
sures now  before  Parliament.  The  report 
gave  a  satisfactory  detail  of  the  work 
being  done  at  all  the  stations  occupied  by 
the  society.  Financially,  the  society  was 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  income 
for  the  year  having  been  £3,428  14s.  6d., 
against  £2,760  13s.  4d.  last  year.  The 
(expenditure  had  been  £3, 169  /s.  3d.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  S.  F. 
Tucker,  T.  W.  Aveling,  and  others. 

BRITISH  SOCIETY  FOR    THE  PROPAGATION 
or  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  JEWS. 

The  iv!^y»iial  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  the  10th  of  May  at 
the  Wesleyan  Mission-haU,  Bishoi^agate- 
street,  the  Earl  of  Cavan  in  the  chair. 
The  Kev.  Mr.  Gill  read  the  report  detail- 
ing the  operations  of  the  society  for  the 
past  year,  which  had  been  of  a  most 
successful  character.  Eiforts  were  being 
made  by  the  Committee  to  establish  a 
home,  asylum,  orphanage,  and  school  in 
London  for  converted  Jews  and  their 
children,  and  also  a  home  for  missionaries. 
The  general  income  of  the  society  had 
been  £4,000.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  Penne- 
father,  Herschell,  Jackson,  Fleming,  and 
others,  addressed  the  meeting. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  May  4th,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Finsbury  Chapel,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  evangelisation  of  London 
under  the  auspices  Of  this  society.  J. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  presided. 
The  report,  which  was  read  by 'James 
Townley,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary, 
stated  that  the  society  was  foimded  in 
1825,  but  had  of  late  years  fallen  into 
decadence.  A  strong  desire,  however, 
was  felt  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to 
resuscitate  it,  and  from  the  encouragement 


which  the  society  had  received,  this  ap- 
peared probable.  Addresses  on  the  spiri- 
tual destitution  of  London  were  dehyered 
by  the  Cluurman,  the  Revs.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
R.  D.  Wilson,  L.  D.  Bevan,  Mr.  R. 
Sinclair,  and  other  ministers  and  gentle- 
men. 

RAGGED  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
May  10th,  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presiding.  The  proceedings 
commenced  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn 
and  the  offering  up  of  prayer.  Mr.  Gent, 
the  secretary,  read  the  report  During 
the  year  the  number  of  schools  was  191  ; 
of  scholars,  32,134;  of  voluntary  teach- 
ers, 3,419;  of  paid  teachers,  419;  and 
of  paid  monitors,  581.  The  total  receipts 
amounted  to  £36,668.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Revs.  W.  Curling, 
Dr.  LandeUs,  J.  P.  Chown,  H.  S.  Brown, 
and  B.  Preece. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  IN  THEATRES. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  March  the  Com- 
mittee brought  to  a  conclusion  their  tenth 
winter  course  of  these  services  in  the 
following  buildings : — ^Britannia  Theatre, 
Hoxton  ;  Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch ; 
Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel-road ; 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  Clerkenvell; 
Royal  Amphitheatre,  Holbom ;  Victoria 
Theatre,  New-cut,  Lambeth;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Music  Hall,  Edgware-road. 
For  some  months  also  services  were 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  in  the  South 
London  Music  Hall,  London-road,  South- 
wark.  In  all,  therefore,  the  Word  of  God 
has  been  preached  in  eight  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  metropolis ;  and  it  is  anffi* 
cient  to  name  them  to  show  that  they  are 
all  situate  in  just  such  neighbourhoods  as 
have  been  recently  described  by  one  of 
our  daily  contemporaries,  in  speaking  of 
the  non-church-going  habits  of  our  poorer 
classes.  These  services  have  attracted  to 
the  hearing  of  the  Word  every  Sunday, 
some  10,000  and  upwards,  both  of  oar 
labouring  and  artisan  classes ;  and 
although  this  is,  as  we  know,  but  to 
touch     the     surface    of    our   inmiense 
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London  popnlation^  still  so  far  it  is  a 
help  to  the  solution  of  that  great  pro- 
blem which  still  lies  before  the  Christian 
Church — how  to  evangelise  the  masses 
which  lie  outside  all  our  regular  Church 
organisations. 


BISHOPSGATE-STREET  CHAPEL,    LOXDO^. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  23n\  of  Ajjril, 
Shoredit^h  Town  Hall  was  crowded  with 
the  members  of  Bishopsgate  Independent 
Chapel,  and  other  friends  of  the  pastor  of 
that  Church,  the  Rev.  Edward  Manner- 
ing,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being  to 
present  that  esteemed  minister  with  a 
sum  of  j61,500,  on  his  reaching  the 
tiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  and  the 
seventieth  of  bis  life.  The  Kev.  T.  Bin- 
ney  presided.  After  singing  and  prayer, 
thrt  Kev.  J.  Harrison,  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Board,  expressed  in  the 
warmest  manner  his  love  and  esteem  for 
the  man  whom  they  were  met  that 
evening  to  honour.  The  Kev.  H.  Allon 
endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  said. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tract  Society,  on  which  Mr. 
Mannering  had  served  for  twenty  years, 
declared  the  great  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  his  former  colleagues. 
Mr.  Binney,  in  a  few  emphatic  words, 
described  the  impression  made  npon  his 
own  mind  by  long-continued  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Mannering.  He  then  handed 
him  the  testimonial,  amounting  to 
<£1,500.  Mr.  Mannering  then  read  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  own  history,  and 
cordially  thanked  his  friends.  Amongst 
the  other  speakers  were  Mr.  H.  Wilkin- 
son, the  Kev.  J.  C.  GaUaway,  Mr.  H. 
3ateman,  and  Mr.  K  Bishop. 


EXPLOBATION  OP  THE  PENINSULA.  OF 
SINAI. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Holland,  the  Hon.  Secretaiy 
of  the  Sinai  Exploration  Fimd,  writes 
under  date,  March  9th  : — **I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  labours  of 
the  expedition  have  so  far  been  attended 
with  great  saccesa.  The  special  six-inch 
surveys  of  Jebel  Mosa  and  Jebel  Serbal 
have  been  laid  down  with  great  accuracy, 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  hill- 


sketchers  for  completion.  The  general 
survey  of  the  Peninsula  has  commenced, 
and  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
dilTerent  localities.  The  whole  of  the 
legible  inscriptions  in  Wady  ^Mokatteb 
(the  Written  Valley)  have  l)een  copied, 
besides  nearly  l(MX)  copies  of  inscriptions 
from  other  spots ;  and  Mr.  Palmer  has 
succeeded  at  length  in  finding  a  key  to 
their  inf^rprefation,"  The  discovery  of  a 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  celebrated 
rock  inscriptions  is  an  event  of  inmicnsc 
imiwrtance.  In  a  letter  dated  Wady 
Mokatteb,  Sinai,  February  3rd,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  G.  WUliams,  a  member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Palmer 
says: — **I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  succeeded  even  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations, and  believe  that  the  result  of 
my  investigations  will  prove  both  interest- 
ing to  the  public  and  important  to  the 
Biblical  student.  With  regard  to  the 
inscriptions,  I  came  out,  as  I  promised 
you,  unprejudiced :  for  without  deprecia- 
ting the  labours  of  my  predecessors,  I 
felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  form  an 
opinion  of  my  own  before  criticising  the 
theories  of  others.  After  a  careful  daily 
study  of  the  writings  upon  the  rocks 
themselves,  I  began  to  perceive  a  clue  to 
their  interpretation  ;  and  subsequent  dis- 
coveries, especially  those  'within  the  last 
week  or  so,  have  made  this  a  certainty. 
Instead  of  theories  and  conjectures,  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  produce  facts,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
are  self- interpreting.  Mr.  Holland,  who 
came  down  with  me  here,  but  was  unfor- 
tunately compelled  to  leave  suddenly, 
agrees  with  me  that  the  question  is  now 
solved  beyond  the  possibility  of  contra- 
diction. I  do  not  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  my  discovery,  as  it  would  not  only 
be  premature,  but  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  letter.  I  venture,  however,  to  assert 
that  I  can  now  read  the  inscriptions  with 
ease,  and  that  every  one  must  of  necessity 
accept  the  solution  I  shall  ofifer.*' 

[The  Christian  public  will  await  with 
interest  the  publication  of  this  discovery. 
If  real,  it  will  form  an  era  in  the  literature 
coimected  with  the  East.] 
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The  preliminary  meeting  waa  held  on 
Monday  evening,  May  10th,  at  the 
Canuon-strcet  Hotel.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Raleigh,  the  retiring  chairman,  presided. 
The  intended  pro^amme  of  proceedings 
was  read  and  considered  ser%ajtiji\  and  th^ 
business  for  the  forthcoming  meetings  was 
finally  arranged. 

Tuesday  Sloming,  May  11th.  —  The 
Assembly  met  in  the  Rev.  A.  McAuslane's 
chapel,  Finsbury -circus,  which  was  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion.  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  chairman.  The 
devotions  of  the  Assembly  were  led  by 
Revs.  Dr.  Mullens  and  J.  Rowland.  The 
chairman  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
subject — "Christ  and  the  Controversies  of 
Christendom."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  read 
the  annual  report,  also  a  special  rei)ort  on 
the  Congregational  Vear  Book,  both  of 
which  were  adopted,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  clause  of  the  latter ;  on  this 
clause,  the  "previous  question"  was 
carried.  Resolutions,  accepting  the  in- 
Aatation  of  the  Churches  in  Wolverhamj)- 
ton  to  hold  the  Autumoal  Meeting  of  1869 
in  that  town,  and  requesting  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Harrison  to  accept  the  office  of 
chairman  for  1870,  were  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Gallaway,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  "Chapel  Insurance,"  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  to  frame 
a  scheme,  and  report  thereon  in  the 
autumn. 


The  Rev.  0.  Chapman,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Ministry  among  Congre- 
gationaUsts."  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Session. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  read  a  paper  on 
"  A  Sustentation  or  Ministerial  Augmen- 
tation Fund,"  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  for  consideration,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Assembly  in  October. 

A  resolution,  expressive  of  fraternal 
interest  in  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States,  and  recommending  mims- 
ten  and  other  Christian  brethren  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  was  passed  unanimonsly. 

Three  petitions  to  Parliament  were 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  presented :  one 
against  the  "Rating  of  Sunday  and 
^gged  Schools;"  the  second  on  the 
"Irish  Church  Question ;"  and  tiie  third 
against  "The  Present  Licensing  System." 

A  resolution  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  "  Education  Question  "  vis 
passed,  as  also  resolutions  of  thanks  tn 
Rev.  A.  McAuslane  and  hia  frieods,  and 
to  the  chairman  and  all  the  brethren  who 
had  read  addresses  to  the  Assembly. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Union,  on  the 
"Present  Ecclesiaracal  CrisiB,"  was  held 
at  8t  James*-hall,  on  Friday,  May  14th, 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Bey.  G.  W. 
Conder,  Rev.  W.  Cuthbertson,  B.  A,  and 
Rev.  aI  Hannay. 


managers'  ^a^i  Meeting. 

The  usual  May  Meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  was  held 
at  Radley's  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  after  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  May  the  12th.     The  Rev.  S.  K  Bersne,  the  Treasurer,  took  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  Brs.  J.  Speuce,  J.  Stoughton,  A.  Raleigh,  G.  Smith ;  Revs.  H.  Allon, 
T.  W.  AveUng,  T.  Binney,  G.  D.  Cullen,  R.  W.  Dale,  J.  Fleming,  H.  J.  Gamble, 
J.  C.  Harrison,  T.  James,  J.  Kelley,  W.  P.  Lyon,  E.  MeUor,  1.  V.  Mummery, 
W.  M.  Statham,  and  S.  Thodey,  were  present.    There  were  present  also  aa  visitors 
the  Revs.  Dr.  SchaflF,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Falding,  Dr.  J.  R  Campbell,  G.  W.  Conder, 
E.  White,  A.  Reed,  J.  S.  Bright,  H.  M.  Gunn,  G.  B.  Johnson,  P.  Waid,  and  J.  G. 
Rogers.     Hearty  congratulations  were  tendered  to  Dr.  S|>ence,  the  new  editor,  on 
the  way  in  which  the  Magazine  had  been  conducted  since  it  had  been  in  his  hai^; 
and  very  sincere  pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  announcement  made  that  its  circola- 
tion  was  increasing.      Dr.   Spence  acknowledged  the  kind  expressions  of  lus 
brethren,  and  stated  that,  having  accepted  office  at  their  arg^ent  request,  he  should 
fuDy  rely  on  their  generous  sympathy  and  co-operation,  while  he  foond  a  growing 
Katisfaction  in  his  work,  and  would  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  the  EvangetioM 
Magazine  still  more  worthy  of  its  name  and  its  histonr.     The  Treasurer  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  aiding  the  Magasdne  Fund  by  means  of  Saeramentil 
Collections,  and  said  that  there  had  been  some  falling  off  in  this  matter  during  the 
past  year,  while  many  widows  were  waiting  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  grantesa 
The  desirableness  of  urging  the  churches  to  give  the  whole  or  part  of  a  Sacrs- 
mental  C  >  •  •  >  on  to  this  object,  during  the  summer  months,  was  felt  by  the  entire 
meeting,  so  that  all  appHcations  for  the  assistance  afforded  mig^t  be  met  as  soob 
as  they  were  made.  L  V.  ^. 
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THE  past  Missionary  year  of  tho  Society,  which  closed  with  the 
Anniyersary  Services  held  last  month,  bore,  throughout  its  whole 
course,  very  evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  both  in  respect  to 
funds,  to  offers  of  sarvice  from  young  men  desirous  to  go  forth  as 
Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  to  the  continued  life  and  health  of  Missionaries, 
to  spiritual  progress  at  many  of  the  Stations,  and  to  large  and  increased 
contributions  from  Native  converts.  The  services  were  very  numerously 
attended,  and  a  spirit  of  devout  gratitude  and  hope  at  the  present  position 
and  bright  prospects  of  the  Society  animated  the  large  assemblies  which 
which  were  gathered  together. 

On  Monday  Mobkino,  May  10th,  at  half-past  seven,  a  Prayer  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  Mission  House,  at  which  numerous  friends,  including  Ministers, 
Missionaries,  Missionary  Students,  and  others,  with  the  Officers  of  tho  Society, 
united  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  approaching  services. 

On  the  same  day,  at  three  o*clock,  an  unusually  large  number  of  Town  and 
Country  Directors  met  in  the  Board  Boom  to  transact  business  in  anticipation 
of  the  Public  Meeting,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

1.  "  That  the  Directors  and  Delegates  assembled  at  this  Annual  Meeting  desire 
to  offer  their  devoat  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  great  prosperity  which,  during  the  past 
year,  he  has  granted  to  the  Society  in  its  missions  abroad ;  and  for  the  deepened 
interest  and  larger  contributions  which  He  has  secured  on  its  behalf  from  its  supporters 
at  home.    They  would  give  Him  special  thanks  for  the  great  grace  which  He  has  shown 
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to  the  people  of  Madagascar  in  bringing  so  large  a  number  of  converts  under  Christian 
instruction  during  the  year  ;  and  in  at  length  leading  the  Queen  herself,  with  many  of 
her  officers,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 

2.  "  TuAT  the  Delegates  having  considered  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  the  island  of  a 
Bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  enlarged  Episcopal  Mission,  venture 
earnestly  to  urge  the  Committee  of  that  Society  to  reconsider  their  proposal,  and  request 
the  Directors  to  appoint  an  influential  deputation  to  convey  to  that  Committee  their 
views  upon  the  question.  They  believe  that  under  pre9ent  circumstances  such  a 
measure  must  jpreatly  interfere  with  the  moral  progress  of  the  people,  by  introdnciDg 
among  the  native  churches  topics  of  undesirable  controversy ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  that  evangelization  of  the  island  which  is  being  earnestly  carried  out  by 
the  native  converts  themselves. 

On  Wednesday  MoENiNG,  at  SuuitEY  Chapel,  after  the  usual  brief  liturgical 
service,  the  Eev.  W.  Cuthbertsox  offered  prayer,  after  which  the  Anntal 
Sekmox  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Boqebs,  B.A.,  from  2  Cor.  iv.,  13; 
and  the  Bey.  W.  EosE,  of  Fortsea,  concluded  with  prayer.  In  the  erexiing,  at 
Westminster  Chapel,  after  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  by  the  Bey.  J. 
Morris,  of  Bristol,  the  Bey.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  preached  the  Special 
Sermox  to  Young  Men,  on  the  commands  of  our  Lord — "Follow  me;" 
**Love  one  another;"  "Teach  all  nations."  The  service  was  concluded  with 
prayer  by  the  Bey.  G.  S.  Barrett,  BA.,  of  Norwich.  On  the  same  evening 
Public  Meetings  for  the  Young  were  held  at  Paddington  Chapel,  Trinity 
Chapel,  Poplar,  and  Lower  Clapton  Congregational  Church. 

ANNUAL  MEETma  IN  EXETEB  HALL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  Morning  in 
Exeter  Hall.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  The  floor  of  the  hall  and  galleries 
were  completely  flUed  with  a  highly  respectable  company,  the  majority  being 
ladies.  The  platform  was  crowded  with  ministers,  including  the  leading  men  of 
the  Congregational  and  the  Baptist  denominations ;  and  amongst  the  inqT^pnti'ii] 
laymen  present  we  noticed  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  M.P.,  Hon.  A  Einnaiid,  MP., 
Mr.  M' Arthur,  MP.,  Mr.  H.  Bichard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Kemp  Welch,  Mr.  Gea  F. 
White,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Spicer,  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  Mr.  Isaac 
Perry,  Mr.  S.  B.  Scott,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  jun.,  &c,  &c  The  chair  was  taken 
by  C.  Eeed,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  singing  the  hymn — * '  Ye  servants  of  God , 
your  Master  proclaim,"  &c.    The  Bev.  Andrew  Beed  offered  prayer. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  read  the  Beport,  of  which  the 
following  ia  an  abstract : — 

ANNUAL  &EPOBT. 

To  all  our  Missions  have  been  granted  protection  and  help,  and  some  have  been 
specially  distinguished  by  Divine  favour.  Not  a  single  missionary  in  active 
work  has  been  called  from  his  post  by  death.  At  home  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  Society's  friends  has  been  manifested  in  a  marked  manner. 
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Sustained  and  encouraged  by  these  tokens  for  good,  the  Directors  call  upon 
their  Mends  to  recognize  the  kindness  and  care  of  that  gracious  Saviour  who 
has  heard  their  prayers,  who  was  their  help  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  who 
has  brought  them  out  into  a  wealthy  place. 

EEVISION  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  WOEK. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  the  Directors  hare  almost  brought  to  a  completion 
that  carefdl  revision  of  their  various  agencies  upon  which  they  were  called  to 
enter  two  years  ago.  While  the  Society  enjoys  the  services  of  a  large  number 
of  able,  conscientious,  and  spiritual  men,  as  devoted  as  ever  their  predecessors 
ware  to  missionary  work,  it  was  seen  to  be  essential  to  their  fullest  efficiency 
that  their  personal  labours  should  run  as  exactly  as  may  be  in  the  grooves  to 
which  they  may  be  best  applied ;  that  they  should  be  brought  into  closer  imion 
with  each  other  abroad,  and  with  the  system  of  the  Society  at  home ;  that  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  Mission  families  should  be  more  fully  secured  under 
the  changed  circumstances  of  modem  days ;  and  that  the  experience  of  each 
field  of  labour  should  be  so  wrought  into  the  general  system  as  to  prove  a 
helper  to  all  the  rest.  The  result  of  their  efforts  to  secure  these  important 
adjustments  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  has  introduced  a  larger 
amount  of  system  into  the  Society's  operations;  plans  are  working  more 
smoothly,  and  considerable  increase  has  been  obtained  of  economy,  efficiency, 
and  strength.  Thus  from  this  great  crisis  in  its  history  the  Society  comes  forth 
with  new  vigour,  greater  comp'iEictness,  and  simpler  plans,  to  secure  the  end 
which  it  has  always  kept  in  view,  the  conversion  of  individual  men,  and  the 
founding  of  Christian  churches  in  heathen  lands.  In  order  to  remove  all  nus- 
apprehension,  the  Directors  would  specially  observe  that  while  they  have  felt 
obliged  to  reduce  expenditure  in  certain  directions,  they  have  in  no  case 
diminished  the  income  of  the  missionaries  and  their  fEumlies.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  secured  an  increase  of  their  allowances,  amounting  together  to 
4,900f.  a  year,  in  which  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  missionaries 
have  shared. 

THE  SOCIETTS  PBESBNT  OPEBATIONS. 

This  revision  has  furnished  materials  for  exhibiting,  in  a  more  complete  form 
than  usual,  the  present  agencies  of  the  Society,  and  some  of  the  results  with 
iHndi  its  labours  have  been  blessed.  The  number  of  chief  stations  in  all  the 
Missions  ia  130.  The  Native  churches  of  the  Society  are  150  in  number;  they 
contain  35,400  members,  in  a  community  of  nominal  Christians,  young  and  old, 
amounting  to  191,700  persons.  Of  these,  nearly  13,000  are  in  Polynesia; 
nearly  5,000  in  the  West  Indies;  over  5,000  in  South  Africa;  and  3,400  in 
India.  The  converts  under  the  Society's  care  speak  altogether  twenty-six 
languages.  The  Native  agency  employed  by  the  Society  has  for  several  years 
been  growing  large.  In  certain  Missions,  especially  in  India,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  male  members  of  Native  Churches  have  found  employment  as  teachers  ; 
and  of  late  years  the  missionaries  of  various  Societies  have  been  weeding  their 
agency,  and  retaining  only  its  superior  elements.    Altogether  the  Society  has 
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fifteen  iiistitutions  for  training  them,  wHich  now  contain  170  students.  The 
total  number  of  Native  assistants  is  above  1,200,  of  whom  81  are  ordained 
pastors  and  missionaries.  The  English  missionaries  of  the  Society  are  now  156 
in  number.  The  Directors  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  great  thankfulness,  and 
as  a  token  of  continued  approval  of  their  work,  thsct  they  have  received  this 
year,  as  they  did  in  1867,  a  large  number  of  offers  from  young  men  to  enter 
upon  the  Society's  service.  And  the  Directors  report,  with  great  pleasure,  that 
they  have,  during  the  year,  accepted  no  less  than  eighteen.  Amongst  them 
are  two  of  the  missionaries'  sons.  The  total  number  of  missionary  students  in 
the  Society  is  now  forty-two.  The  educational  agencies  of  the  Society  are 
more  varied,  and  of  a  higher  character  than  ever  before.  The  institutions  and 
high  schools  in  India  are  very  efficient,  and  are  full  of  scholars.  The  general 
scope  of  the  Society's  efforts,  so  far  as  figures  can  show  it,  is  set  forth  in  a 
table,  with  which  we^  will  J  not  occupy  the  time,  but  simply  state  that  it 
shows  a  total  of  35,487  church  members,  and  191,798  native  adherents,  589 
schools  for  boys,  with  23,756  scholars,  and  356  for  girls,  with  13,426  scholars. 
But  statistical  tables  cannot  show  the  real  character  of  the  Society's  work,  or 
the  breadth  of  influence  which  that  work  has  attained.  The  hundred  and 
fifty-six  English  missionaries  of  the  Society  in  foreign  lands  constitute  the 
central  force  and  stimulus  of  a  wider  agency,  numbering  twelve  hundred 
persons,  gathered  among  people  once  heathen,  now  Christian ;  an  agency 
adopting  the  same  aims,  ruled  by  the  same  Christian  spirit,  and  fulfilling  the 
same  Divine  command.  This  body  of  true  and  devoted  men  were  never  rendering 
to  the  Society  a  nobler  service  than  at  the  present  time,  and  were  never  more 
worthy  of  our  highest  esteem.  It  is,  therefore,  with  indignation  and  regret 
that  Christian  men  have  seen  the  recent  attacks  made  on  the  whole  missonary 
body,  and  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  their  labours  have  been  described. 
They  are  battling  with  en*or,  and  breaking  up  the  iron  systems  of  priestcraft, 
inhumanity,  and  wrong  which  have  enslaved  men  for  ages,  and  have  shut  off 
from  them  the  light  and  love  of  tlieir  Heavenly  Father.  They  are  staying  the 
progress  of  crime ;  they  lay  the  hand  of  law  on  the  slaveholder ;  they  appeal 
to  the  drunkard ;  they  clear  out  the  dens  of  vice ;  and  to  the  hopeless  and 
despairing  they  open  up  long  vistas  of  light  and  gladness,  which  terminate  only 
in  heaven.  Politicians  may  lecture  them;  men  of  science  may  undervalne 
them ;  time-serving  editors  may  pour  on  them  their  scorn ;  they  may  be  called 
enthusiasts,  or  be  socially  despised ;  but,  stedfast  in  duty,  unmoved  by  reproach 
or  praise,  they  will  reply :  **  Whether  we  be  beside  ourselves  it  is  to  GFod ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause."  Our  "  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  us,  and  to  finish  His  work." 

OUR  NATIVE  CHURCHES. 

The  inquiry  recently  made,  and  the  numerous  important  topics  of  missionary 
economy  recently  discussed,  have  shown  in  a  very  gratifying  manner  the 
position  attained  by  the  Native  Churches  that  have  been  gathered  in  the 
Society's  Missions.  And  it  is  with  pleasure  and  thankfrilness  the  Directors 
find  that  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  so  to  blees  their  labours  as  to  bring  these 
35,000  men  and  women  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Church ;  and  that  their 
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miBsioiiaiy  brethren  are  the  instructors  of  191,000  individuals  brought  out  of 

heathenism,  and  nominally  professing  the  religion  of  Christ.     In  regard  to 

their  character,  year  after  year  brings  new  eyidence  that  the  Gospel  has  the 

same    power  as  of   old;  that  it  produces  striking    conyersions;    builds   up 

churches  and  communities  in  their  faith ;  restores  and  re-awakens  the  fallen  ; 

that  it  gives  comfort  and  hope  in  dying  hours.      As  usual,  the  Directors  offer 

illustrations  of  these  results  from  different  Missions.    Our  earliest  mission  in 

Polynesia  is  constantly  offering  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.     The 

Eev.  J.  King,   of  Savaii,  for  example,    gives  the    following : — "  Peniamina 

(Benjamin)  was  one  of  the  first  converts  in  Samoa,  and  for  thirty  years  he 

has  maintained   an  unblemished  character.     Por  a  number  of  years  he  has 

had  the  oversight  of  one  of  our  churches  in  the  outstations,  and  so  beloved 

was  he  by  his  people,  that  when,  through  age,  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he 

could  no  longer  read  the  Scriptures  in  pubHc,  they  begged  that    he  would 

still  preach  to  them,  and  asked  that  a  young  man  might  be  appointed  to  read 

the  Scriptures  for  him.    A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  farewell  of  his  church, 

he  called  on  me  and  gave  me  a  few  steel  pens,  the  remainder  of  some  I  had 

given  him  for  writing  his  sermons.      As  he  gave  them  to  me,  he  said,  *  I  have 

finished  my  work :  I  shall  write  no  more  sermons ;  and,  that  nothing  may  be 

wasted  that  is  useful  in   the   work  of  God,  let   these  pens  be   given  to  a 

younger  man,  who  is  still  able  to  write  sermons.' 


I  it 


THE  MISSION  IN  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Dr.  Livingstone  pleaded  in  England  for  a  large 
extension  of  the  Missions  beyond  the  Orange    Eiver,  in  which  this  Society 
stood,  and  still  stands,   almost  alone.     Many  more  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Moffatt  described  his  own  strange  wanderings  among  the  heathen  tribes  scat- 
tered over  that  wide  region.      Both  painted  in  dark  colours  their  barbarous 
life,  their    heartless  cruelties,  their  constant  wars,  their  appalling   misery. 
Both  told  us   of  their  extreme  ignorance  of  spiritual    things  and  spiritual 
hopes;  and  both  showed  how  the  Gospel  of  mercy,  faithfully  preached,  was 
the  power  of  God  unto  their  salvation.    For  twenty  years  the  Mission  station 
at  the  Kuruman,  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  stood  forth,  the  last  of  the 
border  lighthouses  on  the  shore  of  that  wild  sea  of  savage  life  and  savage 
wars,  which  stretched  northward  without  a  break  to  the  unpeopled  Sahara. 
Then  for  nine  years  Livingstone  maintained  a  station  beyond  it  among  the 
Bakwains.     In  1859,  in  two  bands,  our  brethren  entered  the  wilderness,  to 
foimd  new   Missions  among  the  Makololo  and    Matebele.     Some  disasters 
broke  up  the  first.     The  second  was  established  successfully  at  Inyati,  and 
bas  grown  in  strength  and  influence.    Two  others  have  since  been  fixed  at  in- 
termediate stations  between  the  Kuruman  and  Inyati ;  and  thus  a  chain  of 
Missions,  at  intervals  of  three  hundred  miles,  has  been  carried  on  into  the 
centre  of  savage  heathendom,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  Falls. 
The  life  which  our  brethren  lead  is  not  destitute  of  special  interest,  and  the 
scene  of  their  labours  has  special  fascinations  of  its  own.      Leaving  the  noble 
Ktmunan  fountain,  and  the  Batlapi  town,  which  Christian  activity  long  since 
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gathered  round  its  waters,  the  trayeller  enters  on  the  broad  Baiolong  plains, 
over  which  the  mighty  thunderstorm  sweeps  with  yiolenoe,  and  the  yast  herds 
of  graceful  antelopes  feed.  Lions,  hyenas,  and  rhinoceroses  haunt  the  bdiaU 
rain-pools ;  and  balmy  nights,  'with  a  clear  sky  and  a  bright  moon,  bring 
rest  and  comfort  after  the  hot  and  thirsty  days.  Passing  the  small  towns  of 
broken  tribes,  Bahurutse  and  Bangwaketse,  once  populous  and  flourishing,  at 
270  miles  from  the  KunimaTi,  we  reach  the  wooded  hm«  of  the  Bakwidns, 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  eastward,  bright  glens  with  their  running 
streams,  hills  of  copper,  and  forests  of  timber,  ofiPer  endless  riches  to  the  hand 
of  diligence  and  enterprise.  For  many  miles  on  every  side  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  villages  and  towns,  emptied  of  their  effeminate  and  prosperous  inhabi- 
tants, when,  fifty  years  ago,  the  African  Napoleon,  with  his  Zulu  wairiors, 
burst  like  a  tornado  on  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  slaughtered  them  in  myriads. 
Here  among  the  Bakwains,  still  under  th  eir  noble  chief  Sediele,  the  Society 
has  placed  its  first  outpost,  commenced  in  1840  by  Livingstone,  and  now, 
after  many  changes,  resumed  with  better  prospects  than  ever  by  Mr.  Price. 
Upon  the  green  hill,  above  the  old  cavern,  stands  the  little  town  of  Logageng. 
In  the  little  town,  conspicuous  from  afar,  during  the  past  year  a  Christian 
church  gathered  around  the  Lord's  table  for  the  first  time,  to  sinfiil  wanderers 
a  rofuge  and  a  home,  as  the  shadow  of  a  groat  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Skirt- 
ing the  hills,  or  driving  through  some  pass  in  the  dry  river  bed,  the  traveller 
once  more  comes  out  upon  the  yellow  plains,  with  their  tall  tufts  of  grass  and 
thorn  bushes,  amongst  which  the  heavy  waggon,  with  its  huge  wheeLs  and  long 
string  of  oxen,  slowly  wends  its  way.  Hero  and  thero  an  open  glade  appears 
of  baro  white  rock ;  or  a  thorny  thicket  with  its  fish-hook  spines,  or  a  soli- 
tary baobab  stands  out  grandly  in  the  landscape  ;  or  croeping  plants,  matted 
thickly  together,  carpet  the  sandy  soil.  Or,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  ground  is 
full  of  huge  tuber-roots ;  or  is  covered  for  miles  with  a  profusion  of  water 
melons  and  wild  cucumbers,  in  which  elephants  and  antelopes,  and  the  rough 
rhinoceros  rojoice  as  well  as  man.  Passing  the  fountcdn  of  Mashue,  and  the 
hot  springs  of  Serinane,  six  hundred  miles  from  Kuruman,  we  reach  the  black 
basaltic  hills  and  grassy  valleys  of.  the  Bakaa  range ;  fuU  of  cup-like  hollows 
and  old  lava  streams,  amongst  which  the  Sekomi  and  the  Bamanguato  fixed 
their  home.  Amongst  this  prosperous  tribe  of  Bechuanas,  the  second  outpost 
of  the  New  Mission  was  fixed  in  1862  at  the  town  of  Shoshong  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  Hero,  too,  good  congregations,  attentive  scholars,  and  a  new 
church  show  that  work  is  not  unblest,  and  that  Divine  truth  is  a  new  power 
quickening  dead  souls. 

Still  journeying  many  days,  and  leaving  drought  behind,  croeang  ridi 
plains  ornamented  with  noble  trees,  we  roach  the  fertile  fields  and  flowing 
streams  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  the  broad  valley  of  Liyati,  with  its  pretty 
river,  we  find  the  last  outpost  of  the  Mission,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Matebele.  Here,  in  1859,  led  by  Mr.  Moffat,  three  missionary  brethren  com- 
menced their  appointed  labours.  The  old  chief,  who  had  formed  the  tribe, 
and  led  its  first  onset  fifty  years  before,  was  still  living ;  but  the  old  man  was 
hard  to  win,  and  the  patience  of  our  brethren  was  sorely  tried.  He  could  not 
submit  to  the  Gospel.  For  seven  years  he  gave  no  permission  to  his  people  to 
learn,  and  they  dared  not  learn  without  it.     When  the  authority  of  the  Word 
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of  God  was  pressed  upon  him  as  far  higher  than  his  own,  he  could  meet  the 
assertion  with  a  scornful  laugh.  More  than  one  warrior  in  the  tribe  was  on 
some  pretext  put  'to  death,  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  teachers.  At 
length,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  haying  cured  his  daughter  of  some  disease  > 
the  long'desired  permission  was  granted,  and  many  began  to  learn  in  earnest, 
and  now  intelligence  has  reached  us  that  the  old  chief  is  dead. 

The  death  of  Moselekatse  is  no  common  erent  among  the  South  AMcan 
tribes.  His  career  has  had  a  terrible  effect  upon  .their  numbers,  their  posi- 
tion and  their  history.  His  rule  was  despotic  in  the  extreme  ;  his  barbari- 
ties were  unparalleled.  For  twenty  years  the  country  was  a  sea  of  war,  in 
which  Mantatees  and  Bergenaars,  Barolongs  and  Bangwaketse,  Bakwains  and 
Matebele,  were  flung  upon  one  another,  until  the  storm  spent  itself,  and  but  a 
remnant  were  left.  What  a  mighty  need  there  is  of  the  Gospel  here  I  In  no  field 
of  the  Society's  efforts  is  that  need  so  strikingly  manifest.  For  all  this  wrong 
and  all  this  misery  the  Gospel  is  a  i>erfect  remedy,  and  we  haye  only  to  apply 
it  fully.  True  civilization  springs  from  pure  religion.  Where  grace  touches 
the  heart  of  a  man  it  enlightens  and  quickens  all  his  powers. 

*'  The  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine. 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him." 

Among  a  barbarous  people  the  Gospel  effects  changes  in  one  generation,  which 
ages  without  its  grace  have  failed  to  secure.  When  Sechele  and  5,000  of  lus 
people  hold  a  meeting  to  pray  for  rain,  and  gather  again  to  offer  thanks  for 
the  blessing  bestowed,  the  influence  of  the  rain-maker  must  be  on  the  decline ; 
and  when  the  Matebele  hope  that  the  successor  of  Moselekatse,  wandering  in 
other  districts,  will  have  learned  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  rule  gently 
acooiding  to  its  precepts,  surely  the  time  for  their  deliverance  is  nigh  at  hand, 
and  we  may  hope  and  pray  that  that  noble  tribe  will  yield  itself  a  trophy 
to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

MADAGASCAB. 

In  the  island  of  Madagascar  the  religious  progress  made  during  the  past 
year  is  not  only  the  most  rapid  that  has  occurred  within  a  similar  period  iii 
any  field  of  the  Society's  labours,  but  it  finds  no  parallel  among  any  people 
n  modem  days.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  present  Queen,  three 
hundred  thousand  people  gathered  to  meet  their  sovereign.  Preceded  by  a 
hundred  ladies,  and  by  her  Ministers  and  Council,  the  Queen  was  borne  to  the 
assembly  in  simple  state.  The  old  scarlet  banners,  which  were  the  emblems  of 
the  idols'  presence,  were  wanting  in  the  procession.  Around  the  canopy  that 
shaded  her  throne  were  written  the  words  of  the  angels  which  welcomed  the 
Redeemer  into  the  world.  In  front  and  to  her  right  stood  the  table  which  bore 
her  crown.  On  another  table  to  the  left  was  the  Bible  presented  to  her  prede- 
cessor by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Her  Boyal  speech  contained 
loany  elevated  sentiments ;  but  it  specially  announced  to  all  her  people 
liberty  of  conscience  in  regard  to  Christianity  of  the  fullest  kind.  "TMs  is 
my  word  to  you,  O  ye  under  heaven,  in  regard  to  the  praying :  it  is  not  en- 
forced, it  is  not  hindered ;  for  God  made  you." 

B  B  2 
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The  most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and  her  lead- 
ing nobles  in  this  advance  of  religious  opinion  appeared  in  Noyember  last,  on  the 
opening  of  the  second  of  the  Memorial  Churches,  the  church  at  Ambohipotsy. 
lliirty  years  ago,  in  March,  1836,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  little  prison  of  the 
capital  at  Ambatonakanga  was  opened,  and  a  young  woman  was  led  forth  to  be 
put  to  death.    She  was  just  thirty,  fair  to  look  upon,  and  of  gentle  manners ; 
and  her  face  was  lit  with  that  bright  radiance  which  springs  from  the  convic- 
tion  that  God  and  heaven  are  very  near.    She  walked  forth  with  firm  step ; 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  guards ;  and,  though  going  to  die,  she  began  to  sing 
in  a  joyous  tone  the  hymns  that  she  had  loved.  Followed  by  a  crowd,  of  which 
some  hooted  and  some  were  lost  in  wonder,  she  passed  through  ihe  city,  to- 
wards the  dreary  ditch  at  the  south  end  of  the  long  ridge  on  which  the  capital 
is  built.    The  scene  before  her  and  on  either  side  was  one  of  unusual  beauty. 
East,  west,  and  south,  the  broad  green  plain  of  Imerina  stretched  to  the 
distant  horizon,  presenting  to  the  eye  bright  gleams  of  lakes  and  watercourses, 
of  fertile  fields  and  wooded  hills,  amongst  which  nestled  the  rich  villages,  and 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  in  peace.     She  saw  it  not.     She  saw  not  the 
smiling  land,  the  taunting  crowd,  the  cruel  executioner ;  she  saw  only  the 
face  of  her  Lord.    Descending  the  hill,  she  knelt  to  pray ;  and,  so  praying,  aho 
was  speared.    No  common  honour  descended  upon  her  that  day ;   she  was  the 
first  martyr  of  Christ's  church  in  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

Thirty-two  years  have  passed  away.  Again  the  crowds  gather  at  the  "  "White 
Village,"  and  another  woman  comes  down  to  pray,  the  object  of  attraction  to 
all  eyes.  But  this  is  the  Queen  of  [Madagascar.  On  the  white  ridge  whidi 
overhangs  the  ditch  where  Basalama  died,  stands  a  handsome  church  with  its 
lofby  spire,  which  has  been  erected  to  her  memory,  and  will  bear  her  name 
upon  its  walls.  The  church  is  crowded  with  Christian  worshippers,  and  vast 
numbers  are  compelled  to  remain  outside.  The  Queen,  not  a  persecutor,  but 
a  friend,  comes  to  join  her  people  in  dedicating  the  church  to  Christian  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  special  sympathy  with  the  occasion,  offers  her  Bible  for  pulpit 
use.  The  Prime  Minister,  whose  predecessors  had  assigned  Chnstians  to 
death,  now  urges  his  countrymen,  in  stirring  words,  to  believe  in  Christ,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  To  all  who  are  present,  ruler  and  sub- 
jects, the  occasion  is  one  of  unfeigned  joy.  The  report  of  the  Mission  speaks 
of  20,000  hearers  added  to  the  congregations  during  last  year ;  and  returns  the 
converts  at  37,000  x>ersons,  including  7,000  members. 

Now  we  hear,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  anniversary,  that  the  Queen  herself  has 
been  baptized.  Humbly  and  simply,  like  one  of  her  subjects,  she  has  sought 
instruction  from  her  Native  pastors ;  has  told  the  story  of  the  growth  of  her 
convictions ;  and  has  not  been  afraid  to  confess  her  faith  before  her  people. 
The  missionaries  write  thus  to  the  Directors : — "  The  most  important  matter  I 
have  to  communicate  this  month  is,  that  on  Sunday,  February  21,  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Minister  were  baptized  by  Andriambelo.  A  large  number  of  the 
leading  officers  were  present,  and  the  fact  was  made  as  public  as  possible.  On 
the  Friday  evening  before  baptism  was  administered,  Andriambelo  and  Ba- 
hanamy— one  of  the  pastors  at  Ambohipotsy — ^were  sent  for  to  converse  with 
the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister,  and  to  examine  them  as  to  their  belief  in  the 
Saviour,  and  their  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  baptized ;   and  their  answers, 
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Andriaxnbelo  says,  were  yery  satisfactory.  In  conversation  she  told  them  that 
in  former  years,  when  she  was  still  a  girl,  one  of  the  former  Mission  preachers, 
at  present  co-pastor  in  one^of  the  chnrches,  was  appointed  to  teach  her  reading 
and  writing,  but  he  being  afraid  of  the  Queen,  did  not  say  a  word  to  her  about 
the  SaTiour  or  the  Qospel.  Her  late  brother  was  at  that  time  acquainted  with 
Andriantsiamba,  one  of  the  four  who  were  afterwards  burned  at  Farayo- 
hitra,  and  he  used  to  receive  visits  from  him.  This  man,  Andriantsiamba,  took 
occasion  to  speak  to  the  young  girl  about  the  Saviour  and  the  salvation  of  the 
soul.  And  this,  the  Queen  says,  was  her  first  introduction  to  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.  The  Prime  Minister  also  states  that,  during  the  same 
days  of  darkness,  he  received  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  from  one  of  the  last  of 
the  martyrs — ^Bazafinanna — and  that  he  used  to  keep  it  hid  within  the 
courtyard,  in  a  part  of  the  inclosure  where  the  Queen  kept  her  fighting  bulls. 
The  ways  of  Qod  are  wonderful,  and  we  possibly  may  at  the  present  time  be 
reaping  fruit  from  seed  then  sown  in  tears." 

No  convulsions  have  attended  this  mighty  change ;  nor  force,  nor  guile,  nor 
penalties,  nor  personal  influence  have  been  employed  to  produce  it.  The  in- 
fluence has  been  lofty,  pure,  divine.  The  memory  of  the  faithful  dead,  the 
consistent  example  of  the  living,  the  open  Bible,  the  earnest  preacher,  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  religious  freedom — ^these  have  done  it. 

With  numerous  Bomanist  priests  in  the  capital,  the  Protestant  ministers, 
English  and  Native,  are  firm  in  their  adherence  to  the  Bible  alone  as  the  ap- 
pointed instructor  and  guide  of  the  people.  And  it  is  because  the  teaching  of 
vital  truth  has  been  so  blessed  that  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  all  minor  controversies.  Therefore  they  cannot  but  consider 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  number  of  converts  in  the  Episcopal  Missions,  the 
appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Madagascar,  promoted 
by  one  of  those  Missions,  is  undesirable — ^that  it  is  calculated  to  introduce  con- 
fusion among  young  converts,  to  hinder  their  spiritual  progress,  and  to  do 
them  vital  and  lasting  injury.  They  wish  therefore  very  earnestly  to  press 
upon  the  proposers  of  the  scheme  that  it  shall  be  reconsidered,  and  they  trust 
that,  as  a  result  of  friendly  conference,  it  may  be  altogether  laid  aside. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEE. 

With  much  thankfulness  the  Directors  report  that  the  finances  of  the  Society 
have  continued  throughout  the  year  in  a  satisfactory  position,  and  have  given 
them  no  anxiety.  On  the  one  hand,  their  efforts  to  bring  the  expenditure  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  income  have  been  crowned  with  considerable  success ;  and 
on  the  other,  unexpected  and  generous  gifts  have  filled]  their  treasury,  and 
enabled  them  thoroughly  to  meet  the  year's  demands.  Careful  consideration 
shows  that,  in  an  ordinary  year,  the  income  of  the  Society,  strictly  so  called, 
that  is,  an  income  arising  from  new  funds,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  reach 
about  87,000^. :  viz.,  72,000Z.  at  the  direct  disposal  of  the  Directors  in  England, 
and  15,000/.  both  raised  and  expended  at  the  Mission  Stations.  The  expenditure 
^^  founded  upon  this  basis,  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  year  shows  that  it 
has  nearly  been  brought  under  the  desired  control.  The  expenditure  for 
ordinary  purposes  has  amounted  to  74,000?.    Extraordinary  payments :    for 
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the  building  of  fhe  John  Williaim,  2,5002.;  for  the  Madagascar  chorchee  and 
other  objects,  2,000Z. 

The  income  has  presented  some  strange  doTiations  from  the  expected  bass, 
and  these  hare  been  almost  entirely  in  faroTir  of  the  Society.  In  legacies,  for 
instance,  instead  of  the  ayerage  of  6,000^.,  last  year  the  amount  reoeiTed  has 
been  10,8752.  To  these  legacies  should  be  added  two  personal  gifts,  intended 
to  bear  the  same  character  from  deyoted  friends  of  the  Society,  who,  through 
life,  have  giyen  it  their  stedfiEust  support  These  gifts  have  been  2,0002.  Again 
their  generous  Mend,  Henry  Hopkins,  Esq.,  not  only  supplemoited  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Fund  by  1,0002.,  but  has  added  to  his 
preyious  large  gifts  in  the  time  of  the  Society's  trouble,  a  donation  of  2,0002-, 
forwarded  in  another  of  his  warm-hearted  and  earnest  letters  in  December  last. 
To  these  amounts  must  be  added  the  3,4832.  receiyed  from  the  trustees  of  Dr. 
Tidman's  Annuity  Fund.  Thus  a  total  sum  of  13,3582.  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  has  been  receiyed  during  the  year,  all  ayailable  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Society.  In  addition,  a  friend  has  kindly  giyen  a  special  donation  of 
1,0002.  for  Natiye  agency  in  other  than  the  Indian  Missions,  of  which  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  expended  during  the  year.  Of  these  generous  gifts, 
which  haye  unexpectedly  swelled  the  income  of  the  year,  but  a  small  portion 
has  been  required  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses.  The  Directors  haye,  therafore, 
thought  it  only  prudent  and  just  to  lay  the  remainder  by  for  future  contin- 
gencies, and  thus  to  replenish,  to  some  extent,  the  Society's  exhausted  reserres. 

The  Balance  Sheet  is  as  follows  : — 

EEOEIPTS. 

1.      CONTRIBTTTIONS  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES— 

a.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Collec- 
tions      £56,685    2  11 

h,  Diyidends       .        .        .        .        .      584    4    9 

c.  Australian  Auxiliaries  and  Foreign 

Societies 3,191    6  10 

d.  Legacies 10,875  13    7 

e.  Fimd  for  Widows  and  Orphans  and 

Betired  Missionaries    .        .        •   4,500  15    0 
/.  Mission  Stations,;  English  and  Na- 
tiye  Contributions,    raised    and 
appropriated         ....  19,414  16    4 
g.  Ditto,    additional  from  the  South 

Seas,  unappropriated    .        •        •   1,070  19    5 

£96,322  18  10 

2.    Contributions  for  Special  Objects — 

a.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

China 552  12  10 

h.  For  the  Extension  of  Missions  in 

India 371     5    4 

c.  For  Madagascar  Mission         .        .    1,521     7  11 

d.  For  Memorial  Churches  •        .    1,267  17    0 

e.  For  Training  Natiye  Agents,  other 

than  in  India  ....  1,000  0  0 
/.  For  Missionary  Ship  ...  253  19'  0 
a.  For  Expenditure  of  1867  and  1868  .        79    7    8 

£5,0*6    9    9 

Total  Income £101,869    8    7 
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3.  Balance  in  hand,  May,  1868         .        .    1,062    8    4 

4.  Funded    Property,    Tasmania    Bond, 

paid  off •     oOO    6    0 

o.    Yalue  of  Stock  transferred  from  Ship 

Account 2,432    0    0 

«.    Eey.  Dr.  Tidman's  Testimonial  Fund  .   3,483  18  11 

7,478    7    3 


£108,847  15  10 


EXPENDITUBE. 

1.  Payments  by  the  Treasurer  in  London  £78,547    8  10 

2.  Raised  and  appropriated  at  the  Mission 

Stations        .        .        -        .        .  19,414  16    4 


£97,962    5    2 


<3.  Investment  on  account  of  Donation  on 

Annuity       .        •  .        .    1,000    0    0 

4.  Ditto  ditto,  for  training  Native  Agents, 

other  than  in  India       .        .        .    1,002    0    0 

5.  Ditto,  for  Beserved  Legacy  Fund  ,        •    7,015    0    0 


9,017    0    0 

Balance  in*favour  of  the  Society         .        .        .       1,868  10    8 


£108,847  15  10 


This  balance-sheet  shows  a  total  income  for  the  year  of  108,847/.,  and  upon 

-^e  ordinary  receipts  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  1,868/.    The 

«iim  annually  received  by  the  Society  £rom  the  subscriptions,  donations,  and 

collections  of  the  churches  at  home  is  the  heart  and  centre  of  its  income.    It  is 

only  by  the  measure  of  resources  which  these  items  indicate  that  the  expenditure 

can  be  reg^ulated.  Other  gifts  are  temporary,  and  can  only  be  employed  in  special 

ways  after  they  come  in.    All  regular  expenses  must  be  calculated  in  faith  of  the 

legnlar  sources  of  supply ;  and  the  Directors  are  most  anxious  that  the  present 

annual  outlay  shall  be  permanently  increased  only  when  an  increase  in  the 

legolar  income  seems  to  be  permanently  secured.    Two  years  ago  they  pointed 

out  that  the  ordinary  income  £rom  these  sources  had  for  several  years  averaged 

^9>145/.,  and  they  pleaded  earnestly  for  an  early  increase  of  10,000/.  a  year. 

la  May,  1867,  the  sum  received  was  52,971/.    In  May,  1868,  59,668/.    This 

year.  May,  1869,  it  has  amounted  to  60,186/.    From  this  it  appears  that  the 

deared  increase  has,  for  the  second  time,  been  secured. 

Mndi  has  been  saidin  recent  days  about  the  Church  of  the  future,'about  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  shall  be  guided,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  shall  rest.  Even 
at  home  the  missionary  spirit  has  helped  largely  to  elevate  and  to  purify  it.  And 
of  the  future  Church  in  foreign  lands  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  the  Missions 
of  the  modem  Church  have  not  only  produced  it,  but  have  gone  far  to  determine 
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the  broad  and  healthy  forms  it  shall  assnine.  In  that  Missionary  Ghurch  the- 
mighty  evils  of  early  ages  shall  find  no  place.  In  its  outward  form  it  may  \» 
purely  Native  to  the  lands  in  which  it  flourishes.  Though  founded  by  fiiendly 
foreigners,  it  need  not  perpetuate  the  Western  customs  of  the  men  who  began 
it ;  but  Native  in  its  fellowship,  its  worship,  and  its  action,  its  outward  fonns 
shall  more  truly  express  and  develope  the  feeling,  the  principle,  and  the  liffr 
of  its  Christian  members  than  any  foreign  system  can  do.  In  a  word,  pure  in 
its  spirit,  complete  in  its  consecration,  filled  with  the  rich  experience  of  ih& 
varied  past,  the  fall  force  of  all  its  Native  elements  shall  be  offered  with  am- 
plicity  and  truth  to  the  Saviour,  who  is  its  Lord.  This  is  the  end  to  which  the 
efforts,  the  co-operation,  the  full  Scripture  teaching  of  all  branches  of  the- 
Church  of  Christ  lead  us  on. 

The  CnATRMAX  said :  Christian  friends,  I  have  always  had  an  opinion  that 
everything  at  a  missionary  meeting  should  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Society.  That  Report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  A  part  of  it  is 
the  official  Eeport  of  the  Society  at  home,  and  a  part  of  it  is  the  oral  Beport  of 
the  men  who  have  come  from  the  mission  field,  £rom  the  high  places  of  the 
work,  and  are,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  platform* 
and  occupying  the  principal  x>ortion  of  the  meeting.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a 
custom  which  seems  to  oblige  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  to  make  what  is  called 
a  speech ;  but  I  have  always  pitied  the  chairman  who  has  had  to  make  a  speech 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  Beport.  I  have  had  that 
opportunity  to-day,  and  my  remarks  will  be  very  brief  because  I  propose  only 
to  touch  upon  a  few  points  brought  prominently  before  us  in  that  remarkable 
and  most  satisfactory  report.  The  £»port  of  1867  was  one  of  gloomy  foreboding 
and  yet  of  courageous  faith.  The  Beport  of  1868  relieved  us,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  those  anxieties  and  pressing  cares  almost  amounting  to  embarrassment,  which 
had  encompassed  our  work.  The  Beport  of  1869,  as  you  have  heard  it,  reminds 
U9  that  a  voice  has  rebuked  our  faithlessness  and  has  spoken  in  our  midst,  '*  Be 
still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen."  Three 
things  require  notice.  There  has  been  faithful  revision  on  the  part  of  your 
Directors  of  the  whole  arrangements  at  home  and  abroad  in  connection  with 
your  operations.  A  wise  economy  has  been  exercised,  which,  without  removing 
a  single  missionary  from  his  sphere  of  labour,  or  the  abandonment  of  a  single 
station,  has  managed  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  at  home  and 
abroad  to  such  an  extent  as  to  relieve  us  considerably  from  the  difficulties  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  And  then  there  is  the  great  increase  of  the  income 
to  be  noted,  which  shows  that  through  this  country,  and  also  through  our 
foreign  stations,  this  Society  commands,  at  the  present  time,  an  amount  of  con- 
fidence never  before  exceeded,  and  which,  I  trust,  is  to  be  continued  through 
many  long  years.  I  ought  to  refer  specially  to  a  gi-eat  effort  made  by  Christian 
young  men  connected  with  o'ur  institution,  worthy  of  all  praise,  and,  what  i* 
better  still,  worthy  of  enlarged  copying.  These  young  men  have  raised  a  con- 
siderable fund,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  are  prepared  to  do  so  through  coming 
years,  enlarging  their  organisation,  and  making  that  permanent  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  merely  accidental  and  temporary.  We  have  two  difficulties 
before  us,  and  I  must  refer  to  them.     The  one,  and  the  greatest,  is  that  which 
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lias  to  do  with  Madagascar ;  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  Beport  Christian  &ionds, 
you  know  that  this  platform  is  a  catholic  platform — by  that  I  mean  a  broad  plat- 
form— and  upon  it  we  should  give  the  right  hand  of  welcome  to  any  Christian 
brethren  of  any  evangelical  denomination.    It  was  founded  upon  this  principle. 
In  early  days  the  sermons  of  this  Society  were  preached  in  the  great  churches 
of  this  city,  and  men  of  title — men  high  in  position,  of  many  denominations — 
were  found  upon  this  platform.    It  is  not  our  fault  that  it  is  not  now  as  it  used 
to  be.    We  are  just  where  we  were,  and  I  claim  that  this  Society  is  truly 
catholic  in  its  spirit,  and  it  demands  therefore  from  all  other  societies  and  from, 
all  other  persons  the  same  spirit  it  has  always  exemplified  itself.    Now,  in. 
reference  to  Madagascar,  where  we  have  had  a  work  of  toil,  and  where  God  has 
lately  blessed  the  labours  of  our  faithful  servants,  there  is  a  proposal  to  plant  a 
bishop,  and  take  possession  of  that  island  by  a  body  of  persons  representing  a 
Church  hitherto  but  little  known  amongst  them.    Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be, 
to  use  the  mildest  terms,  first  of  all,  a  violation  of  Christian  principle,  and  then 
a  violation  of  a  well- understood  arrangement  and  compact  amongst  missionary 
societies.    It  may  be  very  well  for  us  to  act  denominationally  in  connection 
with  our  religious  movements  at  home.    It  may  be  better  that  we  should  do  so, 
because  we  may  be  able  to  command  an  influence  over  a  larger  number,  if  in  a 
brotherly  spirit  we  nevertheless  have  our  divided  action.    But  when  we  go 
abroad,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands  and  the  Gospel  truth,  the  only  thing  to 
teach  to  the  poor  heathen,  it  is  a  cruel  thing,  it  is  a  shameful  thing,  to  introduce 
sectarian  controversy,  and  to  perplex  the  mind  newly  awakened  to  thought 
upon  religious  matters  with  mere  theological  questions,  and  questions  which 
have  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  government.      I  believe  I  may  say  that  this 
Society  has  always  avoided  any  such  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  heathen.    And  lately  we  have  given  proof  of  that  in  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  Tahiti,  and  in  arrangements  made 
in  other  districts.    I  have  been  an  attendant  at  these  meetings  ever  sinco 
I  was  a  child,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  heard  upon  this  plat- 
form mentioned  the  great  and  sainted  names  of  Williams  and  Yanderkemp,  and 
Philip  and  Morrison,  and  Milne  and  Henderson,  without  hearing  also,  and  with 
an  equal  amount  of  satisfaction,  the  names  of  Brainerd,  and  Schwartz,  and 
Henry  Martyn.    I  read  the  other  day,  in  a  speech  by  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England,  these  words: — "  It  would  indeed  be  a  blessed  thing  if  those  who 
earnestly  desired  to  promote  the  pure  Gospel  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  were  to 
onite  more  and  more  closely  together,  as  it  were,  into  a  hallowed  confederacy  to 
use  more  energy,  more  prayer,  and  to  give  larger  contributions,  in  order  to  send 
that  Gospel  to  heathen  lands."    To  that  sentiment  my  heart  said '*  Amen; '* 
but  I  was  pained  in  the  extreme  when  I  followed  that  speech,  and  found  that 
all  this  related  simply  to  a  controversy  which  has  sprung  up  between  two 
societies  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  did  not  embrace  the  whole 
of  our  missionary  operations.    Are  they  not  servants  of  one  Master  ?    K  they 
are  one  in  Him,  surely  they  ought  to  be  one  with  another.    It  can  but  proceed 
from  the  spirit  of  piide,  which  says,  **  Stand  by  !  I  am  holier  than  thou."    If 
such  a  policy  should  proceed,  and  if,  ill-advised,  the  Directors  of  a  certain  Society 
should  plant  their  bishops  in  Madagascar,  well,  then,  the  world  will  look  on  and 
say,  *' Other  men  laboured,  and  they  entered  into  their  labours."    Now  the 
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only  other  point  is  that  which  refers  to  China,  and  reference  was  made  in  a  cer- 
tain House — ''another  place"  as  it  is  called — to  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government  with  reference  to  our  missionaries.  A  certain  duke,  who  certainly 
is  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  and  missionaries  are  made  of,  has  toM  ns 
<eyery  missionary  is  prompted  either  by  a  spirit  of  intense  enthusiasm,  or  that 
he  must  be  a  thorough  rogue.  He  says  that  our  missionaries  fear  to  go  where 
there  is  danger,  and  that  every  one  of  them  requires  to  be  protected  by  a  British 
gunboat.  Well,  one  would  not  have  expected  to  hear — almost  unrebuked, 
but  not  quite,  thanks  to  one  of  the  bishops  of  this  land — ^such  a  sentiment  as  this 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We  know  where  civilisation  ought  to  go,  bat  it 
does  not  precede  the  work  of  the  missionary.  We  know  what  the  value  is  of 
our  work  and  where  it  tells,  and  we  are  not  in  this  day  to  be  taught  and 
lectured  by  gentlemen  who  have  apparently  very  little  sympathy  with  our 
work,  and  who  have  a  great  desire  that  we  may  be  kept  out  of  expensive  wars. 
In  that  we  share  their  feeling,  but  we  maintain,  and  history  will  prove  it,  that 
the  missionary,  instead  of  leading  this  country  into  difficulties  and  expensiro 
wars,  has,  in  his  place,  been  a  man  of  peace,  and  has  prevented,  by  his  coun- 
sels, many  great  and  serious  difficulties  which  would  have  arisen  in  all  those 
places  where  our  stations  are.  Well,  now,  in  answer  to  that,  we  have  distinctly 
Christ's  command  that  we  must  go.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  no  option.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  go  to  Governments  apd  ask  where  we  are  to  go,  when  we  are  to  go, 
and  how  we  are  to  be  protected.  The  best  answer  I  heard  given  to  this 
unnecessary  rebuke  was  one  given  upon  this  platform  the  other  night  by  a  mis- 
sionary, whose  voice  you  will  hear  presently.  He  said — **  Let  the  Government 
tell  us  where  they  will  protect  us,  and  where  they  will  withdraw  their  protec- 
tion. If  they  protect  us  we  will  go,  and  if  they  withhold  their  protection  ve 
will  go."  Sir  Colin  Campbell  once  said — "  I  was  sent  to  take  that  place,  and  I 
must  take  it."  Every  missionary  is  inspired  with  that  spirit — ^the  spirit  which 
animated  those  who  attended  the  first  missionary  meeting  ever  held — the  spirit 
which  animated  those  who  contributed  to  that  first  missionary  report  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  That  spirit  animates  those  men,  and 
it  is  not  for  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  for  the  people  of  this  land  to  stand  in 
the  way  and  to  bid  them  hold  back.  The  Master  has  commanded  it,  and  we 
should  bo  recreant  to  our  principles  and  to  our  Master,  if  we  failed. 

**  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, — 
Shall  we,  to  men  benighted, 
The  Lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation !    0,  salvation ! 
The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation 
Has  learnt  Messiah's  name." 
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The  Re7.  Dr.  Morton  Bbown  :  The  reiolQtion  that  I  hare  been  requested  to  moTe  and 
^  reoommend  for  joar  adoption  reads  as  follows:^ 

**Tliat  the  report,  of  which  portions  have  been  read,  bo  pahlished  and  circulated,  with 
its  appendix  and  statement  of  acconnts.  That  this  meeting  desires  to  offer  its  devout  thanks- 
^vings  to  the  Grod  of  all  grace  for  the  general  measure  of  prosperity  with  which  he  has  con- 
tinned  to  bless  the  Society  during  the  past  year;  it  rejoices  in  the  entire  removal  of  its 
financial  difficulties,  in  the  large-hearted  liberality  with  which  its  labours  are  being  sustained, 
and  in  the  solid  usefulness  which  the  recent  revision  of  its  plans  has  only  thrown  into  a 
clearer  light.  The  meeting  desires  to  offer  iu  special  sympathy  to  the  missionary  brethren 
in  South  Africa  amid  their  many  difficulties,  and  rejoices  that  the  patient  labours  of  those 
•engaged  in  the  recently  established  stations  are  at  length  bearing  fruity  It  avows  its  con- 
tinued faith  in  the  Gospel  alone  as  the  true  civiliser  of  barbarous  tribes,  and  heartily  thanks 
God  for  the  repeated  testimony  given  to  its  power  among  those  tribes  throughout  the 
Society's  history.  And  while  deeply  regretting  the  unjust  and  bitter  things  recently 
tittered  against  missionaries  in  general  by  a  portion'of  the  public  press,  it  offers  to  all  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society  the  renewed  expression  of  its  confidence  and  affection ;  apd  begs 
to  assure  them  that  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  still  study  to  secure  their  personal  com- 
fort, and  to  sustain  them  by  their  sympathies,  their  contributions,  and  their  prayers.*' 

After  listening  to  the  report  which  has  just  been  read,  I  felt  as  if  we  had  had  enough  said 
to  us  to  lead  us  to  desire  silent  meditation  and  solemn  prayer,  rather  than  continued  ad- 
monition and  appeal.    1  have  felt  that  the  views  which  have  been  presented  to  us  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  have  been  so  wide  and  so  catholic,  and  the  counsels  which  have  been 
ministered  have  been  so  wise  and  Scriptural,  that  the  impulse  has  been  upon  me  rather  to 
go  under  God's  blessing  and  do  the  little  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  do  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  undertaking,  than  to  talk  about  it;  but  as  this  may  not  he  the  case,  and  as  the  business 
of  this  Society  must  be  done  by  this  vast  assembly,  as  well  as  having  the  report  of  the 
Society  listened  to,  I  at  once  cast  myself  upon  your  kindly  and  Christian  sympathies, 
looking  to  God  for  His  help  and  blessing  whilst  I  discharge  the  duty  to  which  I  am  now 
called.   The  time  has  manifestly  come  in  the  history  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  when 
its  friends,  without  boasting,  may  congratulate  themselves  on  its  prospects  and  progress. 
The  liberality  of  the  churches  has  already  rescued  the  Society  from  its  financial  difHculty. 
The  blessing  of  Almighty  God  has  made  it  strong  to  work.  It  was  the  sin  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God  that  they  forgot  the  works  that  He  had  done,  the  wonden  that  He  had 
wrought  upon  the  earth.     That  must  not  be  our  sin  to>day ;  for  He  hath  done  great  things 
for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.    At  the  time  when  modem  Christian  missions  were  first  insti- 
tuted, the  mind  of  Europe  was  but  little  tutored  to  this  one  great  truth,  that  the  Saviour 
intended  to  subj  agate  to  Himself  a  carnal  world  by  a  spiritual  church.    In  connection  with 
that  truth  we  must  look  at  this  Society.     Men  were  in  the  habit  of  resting  upon  an  arm  of 
fissh;  they  looked  rather  to  human  governments  and  to  the  countenance  and  caresses  of 
haman  princes,  and  forgot  that  there  is  in  connection  with  Christianity  an  omnipotent  power, 
— not  of  man  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the 
dead;  a  power  apart  from  human  governments,  apart  from  human  princes,  apart  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world  itself,  and  oftentimes  opposed  to  them  all,  which  is  to  go  conquering  and 
to  conquer.    And  when  the  fathers  and  founders  of  this  Society  (and  similar  institutions) 
founded  it,  they  commenced  a  demonstration,  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  of  great  moment 
for  the  Church  to  consider — ^a  demonstration  which  was  to  go  to  show  that  it  was  not  by 
State  Churches  as  such,  nor  by  State  priests  as  such,  but  by  the  outgoing  and  outworking 
of  spiritual  religion  by  spiritual  men,  that  the  world  was  to  be  brought  to  Christ ;  and  the 
qussCiott  is  an  important  one  and  increasing  in  importance.  How  far  has  that  demonstration 
proceeded,  and  what  are  the  lessons  which  it  is  scattering  by  the  way  ?    All  Europe  is  sick 
^th  the  controTersies  and  loss  of  power  which  the  secular  overriding  the  spiritual  has 
created,  and  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  made  up  in  many  parts  and  in  many  sections 
Hiat  temporal  power  must  no  longer  bo  connected  with  the  spiritual,  but  that  the  spiritual 
Blast  be  free— free  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles — to  go  forth  and  to  do  the  Lord's 
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work?    In  tbe  progress  of  this  demonstration  some  points  have  been  established.  WbsteTtr 
tho  writers  of  tbe  Timet  may  saj  to  the  contrary,  it  is  now  established  that  Christian  mis- 
sions are  needed  in  the  world.    This  is  a  great  concession.    Time  was,  sir,  when  rererend 
divines  that  onght  to  have  known  better — when  English  bards  and  Scotch  reriewers  that 
ought  to  hare  known  better — when  men  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  highest  strle- 
of  true  philanthrophj,  and  men  that  ought  to  have  had  perfect  sympathy  with  CbriatiB& 
aggressiveness — were  combined  by  wit,  and  scorn,  and  ridicule,  to  loosen  the  obligations  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  follow  out  tbe  high  behest  of  iu  Lord,  '*  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  telling  them  to  look  at  home,  whilst  they  themielTes 
were  neither  setting  the  example  of  labouring  at  home  or  looking  abroad.     The  savage,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  the  highest  style  of  gentleman;  and  savage  society  was  only  working 
out  tho  unsophisticated  reason  and  instinct  of  man,  and  wild  life  was  but  the  culture  cf  the 
highest  muscular  organisation.    It  was  true  they  were  in  the  habit  sometimes  of  killing 
each  other,  and  having  a. feast  with  their  compeers  on  human  flesh;  still  there  they  were, 
and  they  needed  not  us  to  make  them  happier.    As  for  the  future,  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.    Such  were  some  of  the  sentiments  at  the  time  when  this  noble  Society  sent 
forth  its  first  band  of  missionaries,  daring  to  go,  with  undying  love  for  men,  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands.    They  knew  that  the  cannibals  there  were  men,  that  they  had  immortal  souls 
and  they  were  in  tbe  habit  of  believing  that  Christianity  could  turn  cannibals  into  Christians, 
and  savages  into  saints;  and  they  went  forth  to  these  beautiful  islands,  despite  all  the  sooro» 
and  all  tbe  ridicule,  and  all  the  wit  that  was  poured  out  in  contempt  upon  them.    And 
what  does  the  report  tell  us  this  morning  with  regard  to  the  work  which  was  begun  bj 
these  men?    For  a  long  season  they  laboured  in  patience;  they  gathered  the  men  around 
them;  they  listened  to  their  talk;  they  caught  their  language,  and  they  began  to  tell  them 
of  Christ  and  of  His  cross.     They  wrote  down  their  language;  they  gave  them  a  grammar, 
a  dictionary,  a  Bible,  a  literature  even  in  those  distant  islands  of  the  sea.     They  became 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.     Churches  were  built,  schools  were  erected,  houses  were 
raised;  and  what  see  ye  now  in  contrast  with  the  time  when  these  men  of  wit  ridiculed 
your  first  missionaries  that  went  out  to  the  South  Seas?     Island  upon  island  has  cast  its 
idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats;  these  beautiful  islands  are  keeping  holy-day,  the  praises 
of  God  are  rising  in  their  midst  to  heaven,  and,  as  you  have  heard  this  morning,  souls  are 
passing  away  from  them— from  death  here  to  life  eternal  beyond  the  skies.    Another  point 
has  been  settled.     I(  is  thi?,  that  not  only  are  Christian  missions  needed  for  the  world,  bat 
the  Christianity  which  they  carry  is  adapted  for  the  world.    Some  men  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  "  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  of  the  state  of  these  barbarians  and  savages,  bat 
Christianity  can  never  turn  them  into  civilized  people.    It  is  impossible."    This  was  the 
style  of  talk.    Now  what  has  been  the  result  in  connection  with  the  outgoing  of  a  spiritoal 
Church  through  spiritual  men,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God  iu  connection  with  it?     Turn  to 
Africa  as  we  heard  of  it  this  morning.    Let  us  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at  Africa.    I 
pass  by  the  wonderful  labours  of  Vanderkemp  among  the  Hottentots;  I  pass  by  the  advo- 
cacy of  Dr.  Philip  for  the  Kafir ;^I  tarry  not  to  refer  to  the  Reads,  senior  and  junior,  and 
their  labours,  nor  shall  I  speak  now  of  those  martyr  missionaries  of  more  modem  day.% 
such  as  Helmore,  who  went  out  to  Africa,  but  I  hasten  to  look  at  one  tribe.     Here  is  a 
tribe  beyond  civilisation — the  Bechuanas.    Why  don't  you  who  find  fault  with  Christian 
missions  go  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  regard  to  civilisation  with  such  a  tribe  as  that? 
Why  don't  those  who  speak  of  civilisation  as  all  powerful  and  needful  go  and  Uke  a  tribe 
like  that  and  civilise  them?     You  have  not  done  it,  but  it  has  been  done,  and  that  to  s 
marvellous  extent.     Follow  that  brave  man  and  his  heroic  wife  as  they  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilisation.     See  them  there,  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  that  wild,  wandering*  I 
had  almost  said,  worthless  people.    There  they  are.    He  gathers  by  his  sympathetic  look 
and  sympathetio  hand,  that  people  around  him.    He  too  gets  at  the  language.     Of  a 
night,  after  hunting  with  them,  he  sits  down  and  tells  them  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  of  the  poetry  of  David,  of  the  rapt  power  of  Isaiah,  of  the  purity  of 
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Daniel,  of  the  marfcf  r-spirit  of  Shalraoh,  Meshaob,  and  Abednego,  of  tbe  love  of  John  and 
the  power  of  Paul,  and  all  as  concentrated  in  Him  who  loved  theniy'^luid  gave  Himself  for 
them.     And  what  see  we  now?     That  venerable  patriarch,  with  boarj  hair«  has  gathered' 
around  him  those  Beobnanas,  and  witboat  an  attempt  to  be  a  king,  he  is  a  king.     That 
great  mind  has,  as  it  were,  given  itself  to  them.    He  has  schools  there;  he  has  a  church 
there;  he  has  a  written  language  there;  he  has  a  literature  there;  he  has  a  Bible  there  ;  and 
those  men  are  now  worshipping  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  are  looking  to  the  great 
Saviour  for  everlasting  salvation.    Here  is  true  philosophy  working  out,  here  is  true  civi- 
lisation wrought  out,  bjr  our  true  Christianity.     Here  is  a  work  which  is  a  witness  and  a 
monument  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow- 
men.     And  there  stands  Robert  Moffat — honoured  man  I  Christian  man  I  apart  from  tbe 
pay  of  Government  and  from  the  patronage  of  kings,  apart  from  the  powers  of  tbe  earth, 
but  looking  to  the  power  of  God,  and  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    But  thsy  may  say  to  us,  and  they  do  say,  •*  Well,  you  go  to  some 
of  these  barbarous  tribes,  but  you  have  s'^arcely  touched  the  fringe  yet  of  the  garments  of 
tbe  civilised  empire — those  mighty  empires  that  have  temples,  and  priests,  and  civilisation."' 
Well,  now,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  India.     When  our  first  missionaries  went  out  to 
India  our  own  Gavernment  was  so  dark  and  unchristian  that  it  would  not  allow  them  to 
settle  upon  the  soil.    What  is  the  condition  now?    Our  missionaries  and  all  others  are  as 
free  to  preach  Christ  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  as  we  are  free  to  preach 
Christ  in  England  through  its  length  and  breadth,  and  that  ex- Governor- General  who  has 
just  returned  to  this  land,  an  honoured  Christian  man  himself,  the  patron  of  schools,  tbe 
friend  of  churches  and  cbapals,  the  friend  of  ministers  and  missionaries,  has  been  ruling  that 
vast  empire  on  Protestant  orinciples.    He  has  come  home  to  England;  and  that  man  has 
but  little  sympathy  with  his  Master  ur  with  the  great  mission  work  of  his  Master  who  is 
not  prepared  to  honour  the  name  of  Lord  Lawrence.    Bat  what  have  we  done  for  India?* 
Why,  our  Christianity  has  already  stabbed  to  the  heart  the  great  systems  of  idolatry  and 
heathenism  there.     Already  education  is  spreading  throughout  the  entire  of  our  Indian 
empire.    Already  the  Bible  is  translated  into  almost  every  dialect  there,  and  people  are 
wondering  at  tbe  power  of  this  Western  religion,  and  its  energy  to  shake  existing  systems. 
On  the  one  hand  it  has  created  infidelity  to  the  old  systems,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
begotten  inquiry  in  reference  to  that  Gospel  that  ii  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
One  word  on  Madagascar,  and  I  have  done.    There  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  report.    I  do 
not  wonder  at  all  at  the  ring  of  jubilation  in  connection  with  Madagascar.    Its  history — let 
ns  give  God  tbe  praise  for  it — is  a  miracle  of  grace.     But  a  few  years  ago  our  missionaries 
put  their  feet  upon  the  soil  of  Madagascar,  and  were  driven  away.     Christianity  lived 
nevertheless.    Multitudes  were  brought  to  Christ,  and  at  tbe  present  moment,  perhaps,  the 
most  wondrous  scene  of  this  day  of  ours  is  that  coronation  scene  connected  with  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar.    Multitudes  were  present  there,  and  over  her  tent  was  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  man."    But  there  is  no  paradise  in  this  world 
of  ours  but  what  some  serpent  is  ready  to  start  up  and  to  interfere  with  the  scene.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  a  bishop  would  be  a  serpent.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  that,  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Propagation  Society  were  to  send  a  bishop  over  there  it  would 
disturb  the  scene;  and  I  hope  that  all  our  churches  and  that  all  our  auxiliary  societies  will 
help  the  Directors  t>f  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  protesting  against  the  Propagation 
Society,  after  God  has  honoured  us  who  have  done  the  work,  sending  a  bishop  there  in 
order  to  disturb  the  minds  of  these  young  converts.    Let  us  look  at  it  just  for  a  moment.  I 
have  seen  a  circular  in  connection  with  the  Propagation  Society.    The  committee  does  not 
give  its  imprimatur  to  the  circular,  but  a  certain  number  of  directors  sign  it.    It  is  not  the 
conunittee's  circular,  but  it  appeals  for  funds  in  order  that  a  bishop  may  be  sent  to  Mada- 
S**car.    i  often  wonder  that  many  bishops  are  so  unlike  the  Apostle  Paul,  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  enter  upon  other  people's  labours,  but  to  go  to  places  where  he  could  plant 
chorches.     Now,  in  the  name  of  English  Cbristianiiy,  in  tbe  name  of  our  Protestantism,  in 
the  name  of  Christ  Himself,  we  protest  against  such  a  man  going  out  and  disturbing  these 
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-cbarclies  when  God  is  pouriag  oat  His  blessing  so  marrellously  upon  them — turniog  diair 
minds  away  from  the  main  poiut  to  points  of  oontroTorsy,  which  have  indeed  paraljivl  oor 
power  at  home.  Maj  the  chnrches  of  oar  land  connected  with  the  London  Missiantiy 
Society  do  their  honest  work  in  regard  to  Madagascar.  There  is  a  glorious  dawniog  od 
our  free  Christianity*  and  on  these  missionary  operations,  which  are  all  in  connection  with 
it.  The  folly  of  the  world  has  been  already  shown  in  making  the  trade  and  commsree  of 
this  land,  or  of  any  land,  bound  instead  of  free  to  the  whole  world.  And  if  it  has  beea 
shown  in  connection  with  trade  and  commerce  that  nothing  but  freedom  will  do,  the  day  is 
dawning  (why,  it  has  begun  in  the  House  of  Commons  I)  when  it  will  be  shown  that  there 
must  be  free  trade  too,  and  free  trade  alone,  for  our  common  Christianity.  That  day  hss 
come,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  noon,  and  its  light  has  fallen  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  lo 
>that  man  shall  live  to  God,  there  will  be  one  song  in  the  earth,  and  one  brotherhood  throogh- 
out  the  whole  world;  the  song  will  be,  "  Glory  to  G^  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will to  man.'* 


The  Ret.  Dr.  Mullens  having  mentioned  that  there  were  on  the  platform  thirteen  nus- 
■sionaiy  brethren  who  had  returned  home  during  the  past  year,  introduced  them  to  the 
meeting  with  a  brief  reference  to  their  works. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bbogkwat,  of  South  Africa,  said  :  Some  few  years  since,  ia  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  in  Kafirland.  he  turned  aside  to  call  upon  a  Christian  lady  of  gres: 
intelligence  and  devoted  piety,  who  had  recently  come  oat  to  that  country  to  be  married  to 
one  of  the  settlers  there.  When  the  hearty  hospitality  always  accorded  by  settlers  to  a 
Christian  minister  who  had  called  upon  them  had  been  given  to  him,  the  lady  said: — **  Ifr. 
Brockway,  I  am  thinking  of  writing  a  book."  "^  Indeed,  ma'am/'  he  said ;  '*  and  what  will 
be  the  topic?"  ''  Why,  sir,"  she  replied, ''  that  the  people  amongst  whom  you  are  laboaring 
are  the  remnants  of  the  long-lost  ten  tribes."  Well,  he  could  not  conclude  with  her  that 
such  was  really  the  case,  but  he  could  certainly  present  feature  after  feature  of  resemblsnoe 
to  the  ancient  Israel  of  God  which  might  lead  to  the  probability  that  these  people  might  be 
of  those  who  had  been  found  in  every  land  but  the  land  whioh  thoy  ought  to  oocopy. 
Stretching  from  latitude  26  S.  to  33|  S. ,  there  existed  these  very  remarkable  people.  They 
were  not  aboriginal  to  the  land  in  which  they  were  found.  They  were  a  people  capable  of 
enduring  great  physical  fatigue  and  capable  of  high  mental  culture — of  fine  stature  and 
forensic  cast  of  mind.  They  had  displaced  the  Hottentot  and  settled  there.  He  had  fbond 
in  them  a  more  remarkable  comment  and  explanation,  and  illustration  of  many  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  than  any  work  written  by  men  of  learning  in  this  our  beloved  land 
had  afforded  to  him.  But  not  to  speak  of  probabilities,  he  would  oome  to  facts.  He 
brought  to-day  a  message  from  Africa,  or  rather  he  endorsed  a  message  which  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  foreign  lands  again  and  again,  that  the  Arcadia  written  of  by 
poets  could  not  be  found  throughout  the  broad  area  of  humanity;  that  there  existed  no 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  intuitive  light  led  them  into  paths  of  peace  and  pnritf 
and  self-denial,  and  unselfishness,  but  that  the  old  record  was  the  true  one,  *'  They  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way;  they  are  all  become  filthy;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no,  noi 
one."  And  this  truth,  which  testified  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  was  not  more  trae 
than  another  great  and  glorious  one,  that  the  grace  of  God  appearing  to  all  men  tesebes 
them  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  child,  he  had 
sat  to  comfort,  in  his  mournful  agony,  the  aged  Christian  as  he  was  passing  away;  and,  for 
the  glory  of  that  light,  which  irradiates  the  Christian's  path  as  he  passes  through  the  vallej 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  even  Kafirs  of  South  Africa,  and  Hottentots,  too,  had  earnestly 
desired  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  they  felt  was  far  better.  The  language  of 
the  people  was  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  capable  of  conveying  shades  of  tBetning  wfaioli 
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the  Eogliah  langa&ge,  apart  from  cironmlocntion,  conld  not  convey.  There  did  not  enst 
in  thdr  language  a  name  for  Him  who  spread  abroad  the  hearens,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth;  and  when  the  miasionary  sat  down  amongst  them,  and  soaght  to  convey  to 
them  the  first  principles,  not  of  revealed,  but  of  natnral  religion,  he  had  to  borrow  a  word 
firom  the  Hottentots,  whom  thej  had  supplanted,  to  represent  to  them  the  Creator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Thej  knew  not  God;  their  language  had  lost  His  name.  They 
possessed  many  ceremonies  pointing  to  ancient  beliefs,  but  they  had  become  soulless  forms. 
There  were  sacrifices,  but  no  sacrifice  for  sin — ^not  a  word  to  express  sin  as  we  understood 
it;  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  were  not  to  God,  nor  even  to  heathen  deities,  but  to 
some  malignant  influence  in  the  atmosphere  which  they  failed  to  comprehend,  but  whioh 
they  declared  was  certainly  there.  Well,  amongst  these  people  Qod  had  upraised  those  who 
were  pillars  in  His  Church  below  and  would  be  in  His  temple  above.  These  people  were  a 
courteous  people,  and  when  you  entered  into  conversation  with  them  whatever  mistakes 
70a  might  make,  if  they  caught  the  idea  they  would  immediately  give  you  the  sentence 
which  yon  wished  to  give  ihem,  and  repeat  it  without  scorning  or  laughing  at  you.  One 
very  hot  summer's  day  he  went  to  visit  a  man  who  was  once  a  great  chief,  but  who  had 
become  an  alien  from  the  land  of  his  Others,  and  was  living  on  ground  attached  to  the 
missionary  station.  Ho  found  him  ploughing  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  which  he  might 
sow  his  seed-corn.  He  sat  down  to  his  noonday  meat  He  was  a  man  who  had  possessed 
deepotie  power;  who  could  say,  "^  Come,"  and  they  must  come;  "  Go,"  and  they  must  go; 
and  no  man's  life  was  safe  if  the  chief  wished  him  to  be  destroyed.  He  sat  down  by  his 
ade,  and  said,  ^  I  am  hungry,  Umhala;  permit  me  to  dip  my  hand  in  your  dish."  The  old 
man,  with  a  courtesy  which  was  natural  to  the  race,  pushed  the  dish  towards  him,  and 
Uiey  ate  together,  not  as  one  of  the  governing  race  and  the  governed,  but  as  sons  of  God 
Almighty.  After  they  had  finished,  he  said,  **  Umhala,  you  have  given  me  to-day  the 
bread  that  perisbeth;  now  I  wish  to  impart  to  you  the  bread  of  life."  With  a  thoughtful 
eoontenance,  and  an  attentive  air,  the  old  man  listened  to  him;  as  he  gave  himi  in  return 
for  what  he  had  received,  the  bread  of  life  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life 
vnto  the  world.  Those  people  were  a  most  credulous  people.  The  Kafirs  had  long  resisted 
foreign  government,  but  at  length  the  game  of  war  was  played  out,  and  they  thought  it 
better  to  submit  to  the  British  yoke.  But  there  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs 
aaother  weapon  which  had  often  been  more  powerful  than  the  sword — namely,  fanaticism. 
A  man  and  woman  were  incited  to  act  as  prophet  and  prophetess  in  the  land.  The  woman 
standing  in  the  river,  her  knees  in  the  water,  gave  out  that  she  heard  certain  sounds  under 
ground,  and  that  she  had  had  revelations  from  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors.  When  asked 
what  these  revelations  were,  she  said,  *'  Ton  are  first  to  obey  certain  conditions,  and  then 
wondrous  things  will  happen  to  you."  Those  conditions  were  the  hardest  in  the  world  for 
a  Kafir  to  comply  with — namely,  to  destroy  all  their  cattle,  and  to  take  up  their  stores  of 
com  and  scatter  them  abroad,  or  burn  them;  and  when  they  had  done  that,  she  told  them 
that  there  would  arise  all  the  cattle  that  had  been  slain  in  days  past,  and  that  their 
forefathers  would  rise  with  them,  that  they  should  again  possess  the  heritage  of  their  fathers, 
and  be  agtun  lords  of  their  own  soil.  They  listened  to  her;  a  fearful  panic  ensued,  the 
catUe  were  destroyed  and  the  com  wasted,  notirithstandiog  every  effort  made  on  the  part 
of  the  English  to  prevent  it.  The  loss  was  terrible.  From  50,000  to  70,000  persons 
pvished  or  became  alien  from  that  land;  but  from  that  day  the  power  of  the  chief  was 
broken,  and  in  this  we  might  see  the  hand  of  God  in  history.  Of  course  the  missionaries 
bad  oppoution  to  meet  with;  but  they  were  not  discouraged.  By  the  prayers  that  had  been 
offend,  by  the  graves  of  holy  and  devoted  women  who  had  been  helpmates  to  them  and 
▼ho  now  rested  in  Jesus,  by  the  graves  of  their  little  ones  whioh  dotted  Afric's  land  from 
shore  to  shore,  by  the  fathers  and  brethren,  the  veterans  who  had  fallen  In  the  strife,  from 
^sadeikemp  and  Read  to  the  last  who  had  died  this  year,  by  all  these  God  had  pledged 
Himself  to  one  great  faot  that  had  long  since  been  made  the  subject  of  prophecy — that 
Ethiopia  should  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  Grod,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
lEnowlfldge  of  the  Lord  should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  covered  the  deep,  until  this 
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world  should  be  a  templa  for  Hit  praise,  a  Ubemade  for  Hit  dweUing-plaoe,  ana  ill  flub 
jihoald  aee  the  salTation  of  onr  God. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  coUeetioQ  haviog  been  made, 

Tbe  Rer.  R.  Robiksosc  gave  oat  the  bjmn — 

"  Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King.** 

Tbe  Rer.  Chasus  Vnrcs  (Baptist  Muiister  at  Birmiogbam)  mored  the  second  niolo. 
tion.     He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  reeolntion  tbat  has  been  alreadj  carried  by  this  meeting  closed  with  a 

reference  to  the  ontboists  of  anti-missionary  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  peers  ud 

some  portion  of  the  press  of  thb  country.    I  am  glad  that  the  resolution  I  have  the  honow 

to  submit  contains  no  allusion  to  any  unpleasant  topic  whatever.    It  speaks  of  saooess;  it 

breathes  the  spirit  of  gratttude,  of  hope,  and  of  prayer,  and  it  refers  us  to  faots  which  show 

US  that  the  most  ferrid  thankfulness  is  becoming,  that  tbe  most  exultant  joy  is  perfecUr 

reasonable,  and  that  yet  a  spirit  of  derontest  prayer  is  an  urgent  necessity.    I  need  not, 

therefore,  linger  about  that  painful  matter,  which  has  been  already  dealt  with,  but  I  caanot 

forbear  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  the  resolution  dealt  with  the  assanlti 

that  have  been  made  upon  the  messengers  of  English  churches  who  represent  us  in  fbreip 

lands.     There  were  no  maledictions  for  those  who  reriled.    The  resolution  contented  itsalf 

with  that  which,  I  think,  is  the  Christian  spirit,— the  resolution  contented  itself  wich 

proffering  assurances  of  confidence,  and  sympathy,  and  support  to  those  who  hsTS  ben 

reriled.    It  is  necessary  for  as  just  to  remember  that  these  unjust  and  bitter  things  on  the 

part  of  men  will  do  us  no  great  harm  unless  we  take  them  into  our  own  hearts  and  allow 

them  to  sour  our  tempers  and  to  prowoke  our  spirits.    All  the  while  they  are  outside  of  nt 

they  will  do  us  yery  little  damage.    It  will  be  a  real  curse  to  as  if  we  let  them  make  their 

homes  and  build  their  nests  in  oar  spirits,  and  there  bring  forth  bitter  things  after  their 

own  kind.    What  says  our  great  poet  ? — 

"  He's  truly  valiant  that  can  wisely  suffer  ' 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outsides;  wear  them  like  his  raiment  carelessly, 
And  ne*er  prefer  his  iojaries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger.'* 

And  then,  sir,  I  think  we  should  remember  that  thera  are  politicians  and  statesmen  who 

bare  spoken  after  another  fashion.    One  of  old  said  that  he  would  appeal  from  Philip 

drunk  to  Philip  sober.    I  do  not  profess  myself  able  to  do  that,  because  there  ars  sooe 

men  about  whom  I  could  not  tell  when  to  find  them  in  a  state  of  sobriety  so  far  as  missonsjy 

work  is  concerned.    Bat,  ur,  I  would  appeal  from  Philip  at  home  to  Philip  abroad.    I  would 

appeal  from  politicians  who  stay  at  home  to  politicians  who  go  abroad  and  see  what  our 

missionaries  are  themselves  doing.      What  was  tbe  testimony  borne  more  than  twelre 

months  since  by  Sir  Richard  Temple?    Speaking  of  our  missionaries  he  says,  "  They  sre 

specially  popular  among  the  people  because  of  the  kindness,  the  courtesy,  the  patience,  snd 

tbe  aptitude  they  display  for  the  instruction  of  yoath.    The  self-denying,  tlie  irreproachable 

demeanour  of  tbe  missionaries  ot  all  denominations,  tbe  spirit  of  Catholic  charity  erinoed  hr 

them,  produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  Orientals,  and  raise  onr  national 

character  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives.**     I  find  that  more  recently  the  Governor  of 

Jamaica,  where,  periiapsy  above  most  parts  of  the  world  missionaries  have  suffered  from 

aspersion,  I  find  tbat  very  recently  in   Jamaica   the  Governor  addressed   a  body  of 

missionaries  in  terms  which  I  will  quote:  "  It  will  always  be  to  me  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a 

duty  to  receive  from  you  any  representations  yon  have  to  make  ou  subjects  affecting  ihe 

religious,  moral,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people  nt  large.    I  know  well  the  deep  sod 

intelligent  interest  you  take  in  these  great  objects,  and  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  ii  doe  to 
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yoQ  on  tbis  Rcoonnt  by  tba  people  of  this  eoloay  and  by  all  who  haTe  tbeir  interMts  at  beart. 
There  are  none  whose  opinions  and  advice  deserve  and  shall  receive  fuller  consideration  from 
me."  And  I  might  qnote  words  which  Lord  Napier  said  to  yonr  own  missionaries  in  tho 
soathem  part  of  India;  I  might  qnote  words  that  Lord  Lawrence  said  to  missionaries  on 
his  departare  from  India.  Let  ns  realize  this  fact,  that  there  are  men  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth  who  are  bearing  testimony  to  the  devotion  and  the  diligence  and  the  Christ-like  spirit 
of  onr  missionaries.  Bat  now,  sir,  I  gladly  pass  on  to  my  own  resolntion  because  it  tarns 
onr  attention  from  the  uncharitable  judgments  of  men  to  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God;  it 
tomsour  thoughts  from  hard  words  which  human  lips  have  uttered  against  this  missionary 
work,  to  blessings  which  the  Divine  hand  has  bestowed.    The  resolution  is: 

"  That  this  meeting  would  join  the  Directors  in  offering  special  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
the  wonderful  outpouring  of  His  grace  in  the  Madagascar  Mission,  for  the  increased  num- 
ber of  converts  who  have  placed  themselves  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  and 
for  all  the  tokens  of  His  goodness  to  the  native  charcbes  and  people  of  the  island  ;  and  it 
asks  His  continued  protection  from  all  the  evils  by  which  they  may  be  beset,  and  for 
renewed  supplies  of  His  converting  and  sanctifying  grace.  It  rejoices  to  hear  of  the 
increase  of  the  ordained  native  ministers  in  the  various  missions  of  the  Society,  of  the 
willing  efforts  of  the  native  churches  to  provide  for  their  Church  ordinances  :  and  especi- 
ally of  the  greatly  enlarged  liberality  of  the  Samoan  Churches.  And  it  prays  that 
abundance  of  grace  may  be  given  to  all  that  they  mny  be  stedfast  in  the  faith,  and  be  found 
earnest  and  zealous  iu  seeking  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded." 

I  presume  the  facts  to  which  the  resolution  refers  are  better  known  to  most  of  the  audience 
than  they  are  to  myself ;  but  in  prospect  of  speaking  on  this  resolution,  I  read  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  your  Missionary  Society,  and  my 
feeling  of  surprise  at  myself  was  very  great  that  I  had  not  read  this  Chronicle  sooner.    I 
can  say,  in  all  Christian  simplicity  and  sincerity,  that  a  more  instructive  and  interesting 
portion  of  missionary  literature  it  was  never  my  lot  to  read.    And  as  I  read  these  reports 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  **  Happy  Society  that  has  such  a  Secretary  to  set  forth  its  work' 
—or  rather  I  should  have  sud,  **  Happy  Society  that  has  sUch  facts  for  its  Secretary  to 
cbronide."     Though  not  a  member  of  your  community,  I  am  not  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  intellectual  power  of  Dr.  Midlens.     I  know  that  above  most  men  in  Christendom  he 
combines  in  admirable  proportions  the  profoundest  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  missions, 
with  a  long  personal  experience  of  its  practical  details  and  difficulties.     But  even  Dr. 
Mnllens  could  not  make  the  tale  of  bricks  if  the  clay  and  the  straw  were  denied.    We 
hear  a  great  deal  concerning  the  art  of  putting  things  ;  but  the  most  gifted  artist  must 
have  the  things  to  put,  and  Dr.  Mullens  has  them  to  put,  because  of  the  grace  of  Ood 
given  to  your  faithfol  and  devoted  men  in  foreign  missionary  fields.    I  have  often  told  my 
esteemed  and  beloved  fellow-townsman  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale,  that  I  remember  the 
thae  when  I  only  knew  one  missionary  society,  in  fact  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Asa  little  boy  in  a  little  country  town,  I  had  never  heard  of  any  other;  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  my  ignorance  was  such  bliss,  it  was  almost  folly  to  become  wise.    But 
1  believe  that  your  great  Society  to-day  celebrates  its  seyenty- fifth  anniversary.    It  is  just 
balf  way  between  the  commemoration  of  its  jubilee  and  the  celebration  of  its  centenary. 
There  is  abundant  reason  for  rejoicing  that  it  has  attained  to  such  a  good  age,  that  it  hath 
lived  and  laboured  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  and  has  not  been  accounted  by  its  Lord  a  faithless  steward  of  the  treasures  of  His 
kingdom.    It  is  getting  nigh  to  fourscore  years,  and  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  its  strength  is 
not  labour  and  sorrow,  and  there  is  no  sign  to-day  that  its  strength  will  soon  be  cut  off,  and 
that  it  will  fly  away.    I  venture  the  assertion  that  to-day  this  Society  is  vaster  in  resources 
of  men  and  of  money,  it  occupies  a  wider  field  of  labour,  it  has  a  firmer  hold  of  the  faith 
and  confidence  and  love  of  a  larger  number  of  Christian  hearts,  and,  may  I  not  add,  it  is 
richer  in  tokens  of  DiTine  sanction  and  blessing  to«day  than  it  was  on  any  preceding  day  in 
its  seventy-five  years*  history  ?    But  these  facts  force  upon  me  the  question,  Why  was  not 
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this  Society  establitbed  sooner  ?     Seeing  the  good  it  has  done,  the  joy  it  hif  broo^t  to 
Christians  at  home,  the  light  it  has  accorded  to  Pagans  abroad,  the  triumphs  of  tbe  Go^ 
it  has  been  instrumental  in  achieving,  why  did  it  not  begin  its  glorious  career  sooner? 
The  fact  is  this  Society  ought  to  be  fifty  years  older  to-day  than  it  is;  it  ought  to  hare 
been  keeping  its  centenary  a  year  or  two  before  it  was  able  [to  commemorate  its  jobilee, 
and  we  ought  to  be  here  to-day  to  keep  its  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  anniTersaryjSDdto 
be  strengthening  our  faith  and  encouraging  our  hearts  by  looking  back  upon  a  centmy  and  s 
quarter  of  dirinely  honoured  effort  to  win  the  sceptres  of  the  world  for  Him  whose  light  it  is 
to  reign.  The  Missionary  Society,  which  is  largely  supported  by  the  Baptist  churches,  evoy- 
body  knows  was  established  at  Kettering  about  the  year  1792.     Your  Society  ought  t 
have  been  established  at  Kettering  in  1741.    Your  Society  ought  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate fruit  of  that  sermon  Dr.  Doddridge  preached  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  a  compa&f  of 
ministers  meeting  at  Kettering,  on  the  evil  and  danger  of  neglecting  the  souls  of  men.    If 
not  the  immediate  fruit  of  that  sermon,  your  Society  ought  to  have  been  the  immwfists 
fruit  of  the  declaration  which  Dr.  Doddridge  prefaced  to  that  sermon  when  he  published  it 
—•a  dedication  to  the  ministers  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — ^in  which  he  unfolded  his  plan  for 
a  confederacy  of  godly  men,  who  should  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  pray  every  day  in 
private  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  meet  four  times  a  year  for  public  prayer,  and  tot 
contemplating  Scripture  promises  in  relation  to  the  triumphs  of  His  kingdom,  and  shoaU 
vindicate  their  sincerity  and  enforce  their  prayers  by  laying  their  gifu  upon  the  altar.   It 
may  be  denounced  as  an  idle  fancy,  but  one  sometimes  cannot  help  conjecturing  what 
would  have  been  the  present  state  of  things  if  this  Society  had  begun  fifty  years  sooner ;  if 
fifty  years  before  you  had  carried  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  South  Seas;  if  your  mission  in 
Madagascar  were  to-day  one  hundred  years  old  instead  of  fifty  ;  if  we  could  meet  to-day  and 
talk  of  a  century  of  assault  persevered  in  against  the  hoary  systems  of  superstition,  and 
error,  and  nn  in  the  East.    Why  was  it  not  established  sooner  ?    Did  the  world  not  need 
it  ?    In  the  days  of  Doddridge  the  darkness  was  as  dense,  the  defilement  was  as  dense,  tbe 
dishonour  done  to  God  was  as  flagrant,  the  degradation  of  man  was  aa  oomplete  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  earlier  labourers.    Had  not  Christ  commanded  it  before  ?    The  Bibis 
possessed  by  Doddridge  and  his  contemporaries  was  the  same  in  every  line  andletter  as  the 
Bible  read  by  the  founders  and  fathers  of  this  Society.    It  is  no  new  commandment  which 
ye  have  received,  bnt  the  old  commandment  from  the  beginning,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    Why,  then,  was  not  your  Society  estab- 
lished sooner  P    It  was  because  your  churches  at  that  time  had  not  life  and  vigour  enoagh 
and  piety  to  give  birth  to  it  and  maintain  it    Your  churches  in  this  country  had  beeome 
comparatively  cold  and  lifeless ;  there  was,  'comparatively  speaking,  a  Christless  Christi- 
anity.   Well,  a  cold  and  Christless  Christianity  may,  in  the  esteem  of  some  people,  havs 
some  advantages.    It  would  very  likely  be  respectable — it  might  aspire  to  be  even  geatssl ; 
it  would  surely  eschew  all  '*  philistinism,"  and  perhaps  it  might  follow  after  **  sweetness  and 
light.**    It  would  be  destitute  of  all  imprudence  ;  it  would  make  fanaticism  impossible  by 
annihilating  enthusiasm.    It  would  never  get  into  trouble  on  stormy  waters  as  Peter  did. 
No  fear  of  its  being  drowned  like  there  was  fear  of  Peter,  for  it  would  never  follow  its  LoErdon 
stormy  waters.    Go  oat  of  the  ship  on  to  the  stormy  deep !    I  do  not  think  it  would  leave 
the  shore  to  get  into  the  ship  at  all.    One  thing  is  certain — a  cold  and  lifeless  and  com- 
paratively   Christless    Christianity    never  was    a  missionary  Christianity,  and  never 
will  be.    And  that  was  the  kind  of  Christianity  that  Dr.  Doddridge  tried  in  v^n  to  moTi 
to  missionary  work.    The  fault  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  materials  on  which  he  wrought. 
It  was  that  the  men  who  founded  this  Society  were  more  simple  in  their  faith,  or  mors 
seraphic  in  their  piety,  and  they  worked  on  better  material.    No  matter  how  sharp  may 
be  the  chisel,  how  skilled  the  artistes  hand,  there  is  no  man  can  carve  out  life-like  imsges 
of  Christ  when  he  works  upon  wood  that  has  the  dry-rot  in  it.    I  venture  to  aay  thsss 
things.  I  think  it  would  do  you  good  very  frequently  when  you  meet  together  to  say  we  ought 
to  have  begun  this  blessed  work  fifty  years  sooner,  and  we  should  have  begun  it  sooner  if  oar 
forefathers  had  not  lost  the  Puritanic  fire,  if  they  had  not  loosened  their  hold  on  the  Ctov 
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of  Christ.    Whatever  other  commimities  may  do,  yoa  ought  never  to  forget  the  vital  con- 
nection that  there  is  between  thevigoar  of  piety  at  home  and  the  power  to  spread  it  abroad, 
for  yooT  history  is  boand  np  with  this  great  trath.    What  does  Max  Miiller  toll  ns  in  the 
preface  to  his  Tolume  of  essays  ?     He  tolls  ns  of  a  Hindoo  who  was  oonverted  at  Benares. 
He  reads  his  New  Testament.    Ha  saw  what  that  enjoined,  and  what  it  exemplified  in 
Christ    He  came  to  Europe,  anticipating  what  he  should  see  in  a  country  where  this  book 
was  accepted  as  Divine.    And  Miiller  says  that  he  shall  never  forget  the  deep  dejection  of 
that  man  when  he  found  the  Christianity  of  Europe  so  unlike  what  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  led  him  to  expect.    He  says  that  it  was  nothing  but  keeping  to  his  Bible  that 
kept  that  man  from  going  back  to  his  idolatry  again.     They  may  not  come  to  see  where 
we  live,  and  yet  if  we  become  careless  and  self-indulgent,  our  weakness  at  home  must  tell 
upon  the  work  abroad.    What  said  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ?    Did  he  not  say  to 
the  Corinthians,  *'  Having  hope  when  your  faith  is  increased  that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by 
you,  aocording  to  our  rule  abundantly,  to  preach  the  Grospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you  ?*' 
He  was  fettered  and  crippled  by  the  weakness  and  the  poverty  of  the  faith  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  ;  and  if  oar  piety  at  home  be  feeble,  our  work  abroad  cannot  succeed. 
I  for  one  thank  God  agun  and  again  that  we  have  put  our  hands  to  the  work  which 
pledges  us  to  cultivato  a  high  stato  of  spiritual  life.    There  are  labours  that  a  sickly  piety 
may  do.    This  labour  only  a  strong  and  healthy  piety  can  do.    The  more  we  get  this 
higher  spiritual  life,  the  less  we  should  care  about  what  men  have  said  of  us,  or  may   say 
about  us.    We  should  not  look  for  their  approval.    May  I  quote  the  poet  a  second  time  on 
a  missionaiy  platform  ?    Did  not  he  put  these  words  into  the  lips  of  one — 

**•  Oh  I  momentary  grace  of  mortal  man, 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God, 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air.    On  your  fair  looks 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Beady  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  yawning  billows  of  the  deep  ?" 

Bathe  that  bailds  his  hope,  looking  for  Christ's  approval,  plants  his  feet  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages  ;  his  footing  is  sure,  and  nothing  shall  sweep  him  away. 

The  Rev.  S.  Matbxr:  I  oome  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  laboured 
for  nine  or  ton  years  in  Trevandrum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Travancore,  in  the  south  of 
Ijidia;  and  IVavanoore  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  missionary  labour  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  The  oountry  itself 
is  beautiful,  its  productions  varied  and  valoablsy  and  the  people  in  their  languages,  th«r 
cnstams,  their  physical  characteristics,  and  their  extraordinary  laws,  form  a  remarkable 
sobject  for  study  to  those  who  are  interested  in  human  nature  and  in  human  oharacter. 
Oar  mission  in  Travancore  has  been  conducted  for  about  sixty  years  past,  and  God  has 
raised  up  for  His  service  there,  as  He  has  in  other  great  and  wide  fields  of  missionary 
Iftbonr,  men  of  God  who  have  been  able,  and  efficient,  and  devoted  servanto  in  His 
vioeyaxd.  From  the  time  of  Richard  EniU  and  others  to  the  present  day,  God  has 
favoured  His  church  in  Travancore,  and  God  has  favoured  the  heathen  there  with  a 
iocoesBoa  of  men  who  have  laboured  sucoessfully  and  efficiently  in  His  service.  In 
Travaneore  some  of  our  missionaries  have  been  spared  to  labour  for  thirty  or  forty  years  % 
others  have  laboured  for  twenty  years,  and  have  now  retired  from  the  scene  of  labour  and 
tte  occupying  useful  positions  in  other  parte  of  the  world.  Others  have  been  privileged 
to  labour  for  a  shorter  period,  and  have  been  removed  by  illness  or  by  domestic  affliction, 
lo  Travancore  it  was  that  that  able  and  devoted  medical  missionaxy  Leitoh  was  drowned 
while  bathing  in  the  sea,  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  promising  career,  and 
ttnk  down  like  a  gem  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  was  long  mourned  by  the 
pMple,  though  they  look  for  that  gem  to  rise  again,  brilliant  and  sparkling,  and  to 
thins  in  the  kingdom  of  God  for  ever  and  ever.    Those  who  have  served  God  in  Tra- 
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Tancore,  and  thoie  who  are  now  happily  and  nsefully  engaged  in  His  service  there,  hsre 
not  to  say  that  they  have  spent  their  life,  their  time,  their  strength  for  nought  and  in  viiii. 
God  has  ahnndantly  hiessed  oar  labours;  He  has  placed  the  seal  of  His  divine  appro* 
bation  upon  the  efforts  of  this  Society  in  Travancore,  and  great  and  marrellons  have  beeo 
the  results  of  missipnary  work  and  labonr  there.     We  have  had  to  contend  wi&  great 
difficulties  and  opposition.    We  have  found  that  idolatry  there  was  supported  by  all  the 
power,  and  influence,  and  wealth  of  the  native  king  and  of  the  native  princes.    We  have 
fonnd  there  amongst  the  lower  classes  a  most  dark  and  debasing  system  of  anperstitioa— 
the  worship  not  of  gods  bat  the  worship  ot  devils ;  for  while  the  greater  number  of  Uie 
Hindoos  profess  to  worship  gods,  the  worship  of  those  amongst  whom  we  have  been 
labonring  with  success  is  a  worship  offered  to  devils  and  to  wicked  spirits.     It  may  be 
expressed  in  the  words  of  an  old  English  proverb,  "  Keep  friends  with  the  devil,  and 
honest  men  will  do  you  no  harm. "     They  say,  **  Keep  friends  with  the  devil,  offer  to  him 
your  blood,  yoar  life,  your  property,  and  worship,  and  the  gods  will  not  iojare  yoo." 
They  believe  that  there  are  around  tbem  everywhere  thousands  and  thousands  of  wicked 
spirits  flitting  through  the  air,  lurking  by  the  roadside,  haunting  houses  and  trees,  and 
even  seeking  to  injure,  and  torment,  and  destroy  mankind ;  and  in  order  to  appesse  or 
pacify  these  wicked  spirits,  they  bring  to  them  sacrifices  of  blood  and  other  offerings.   A 
fowl  is  taken,  or  some  other  animal  is  taken ;  the  head  is  cut  off  at  one  blow  by  tlte 
officiating  priest,  and  then  he  actually  drinks   a   part  of  the  blood  out  of  the  reektB«: 
carcase,  and  the  remainder  he  pours  out  as  a  libation  to  the  wicked  spirit  whom  he  is 
worshipping.      He  puts  upon   himself  the   priest's  garments,  takes  into  his  hands  the 
instruments  of  devil  worship,  a  wand    and   trident,  and  commences  to  dance  wildly  in 
front  of  the  temple  where  worship  is  being  performed,  till  after  a  certain  time  he  is  so 
excited  by  the  drinking  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  by  the  drinking  of  spirits,  by  the 
admiration  of  the  assembled  crowd,  by  the  musicians  who  are  playing  music  beside  hiia 
and  behind  him,  that  he  actually  professes  to  be  possessed  by  the  devil.    That  is  the 
object  of  the  worship  which  is  offered  by  these  people  to  the  wicked  spirit.    Again,  we 
have  to  contend  with  caste  in  Travancore;  and,  as  Travancore  is  still  a  stronghold  of 
Hindooism,  so  it  is  also  a  stronghold  of  caste.     It  retains  there  its  former  power  withont 
almost  any  diminution.    The  laws  of  caste  are  such  as  to  retain  one-half  of  the  popn- 
lation  in  a  state  of  miserable  and  fearful  degradation  and  misery.    There  are  the  slsns 
and  low-caste  people  of  the  country,  who  are  treated  worse  than  dc^s,  who  srs  not 
allowed  to  walk  along  the  public  road  that  a  Brahmin  condescends  to  walk  upon;  who  sre 
not  allowed  to  reside  in  houses  or  even  to  walk  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country  f  who  are  not  allowed  to  approach  a  high-caste  man  nearer  than  a  distance  of 
ninety-six  paces.    And  so  we  have  had  to  contend  with  the  sensuality,  wickedness,  and 
oppression  of  the  great,  and  to  contend  with  the  stupidity,  and  the  misery,  and  degra- 
dation of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  Travancore.    For  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  mission  in  Travancore  I  am  happy  to  say  the  framework  of  our  missionary  sebeme 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  complete.    We  have  five  or  six  European  missionaries  who  super- 
intend the  numerous  native  Christian  congregations.     We  have  also,  in  addition  to  these 
five  or  six  missionaries,  one  medical  missionary,  whose  labours  have  been  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  his  assistant,  and  I  can  testify  that  these  labours  have 
been  highly  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the  heathen.    Ws  have  also  another  miesioQary 
whose  time  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  charge  of  the  seminary  where  the  native  youth,  thoee 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  are  instructed  and  prepared  to  occupy  useful  positions  as  school- 
masters and  teachers,  and  ultimately  as  native  preachers  to  their  fellow-eountrymeo.    We 
have  also  fbmale  instruction  in  Travancore,  commenced  by  one  of  our  missionary  ladies 
seme  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  paid  attention  to  toale 
instruction  in  Travancore  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  mission  work  there.    We  hare 
open-air  preaching  ;  we  have  lectures  upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects  for  the  benefit 
of  the  higher  classes  and  better-educated  natives ;  we  have  schoolmasters  of  200  villsgs 
schools,  and  also  boarding-schools;  and  so  we  endeavour,  not  merely  by  preaching  to  toe 
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adnlts,  Dot  merely  by  teaching  the  yonng,  but  by  preaching  and  teaching  to  both  men  and 
women,  to  boys  and  girli,  we  endeaTOur  to  bring  before  them  the  saving  truths  of  God's 
Holy  Word,  and  the  results  of  onr  missionary  labour  there  have  been,  through  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  very  great  and  marvellous  indeed.  We  have  just 
heard  how  wooderfuUy  those  churches  and  congregations  in  Travancore  have  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years.  I  remember  when  I  went  out,  some  ten  years  ago,  there  were 
210  native  congregations ;  now  there  are  258  congregations  of  native  Christians  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society  alone,  and  the  contributions  of  those  people 
have  increased,  the  number  of  their  church  members  has  increased,  the  number  of  their 
schools  has  increased,  and  in  every  way  we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  in  view  of  the  facts 
connected  with  that  mission,  "  What  hath  God  wrought ! "  To  Htm  we  render  the  glory 
and  the  praise  of  all  that  has  been  done.  And  this  work,  too,  is  very  rapidly  progressing. 
In  Travancore  the  progress  has  been  continuous.  Last  year  we  had  an  addition  of  eighteen 
congregations,  and  nearly  4,000  persons  to  the  number  of  our  regular  attendants  on  the 
ministry.  In  one  district — the  district  of  Pareychaley — there  are  2,400  persons,  and  in 
Nejoor  1,100  persons,  altogether  about  3,500  in  two  districts  alone,  and  throughout  the 
various  districts  of  our  mission  altogether  we  have  an  addition  of  4,000  of  those  who  had 
been  evil  and  degraded  devil  worshippers,  of  those  who  had  been  stupid,  and  oppressed  by 
their  superiors  ;  they  cast  away  their  idolatry,  they  gave  up  their  open  immorality,  they 
placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  and  we  trust  that  the  Word  of  God  will  yet 
be  the  means  of  leading  many  of  them  individually,  heartily,  and  earnestly  to  cast  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  to  find  salvation  in  Him.  We  have  no  less  than  33,000 
professing  Chriatians  in  connection  with  our  congregations.  I  do  not,  indeed,  regard  each 
one  of  these  as  a  truly  converted  person.  Many  of  them  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
tmths  of  God'a  Holy  Word.  Many  of  them  show  but  little  of  the  power  of  godliness 
while  they  learn  the  form  of  it ;  but  we  believe  God  is  working,  and  we  look  to  our  church 
members,  and  speak  of  them  as  those  who  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesufc  Christ.  For  the  instruction  of  those  250  congregations  we 
have,  of  course,  native  preachers.  We  have  about  280  cateohists  and  preachers  of  various 
grades  and  degrees^  and  some  of  these  native  catechists  bear  the  names  of  eminent  and 
honeured  men  of  God  in  the  ministry  at  home  ;  they  bear  the  names  of  those  who  have 
long  adorned  them,  and  who  assist  the  missionaries  by  their  contributions  to  send  these 
men  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen.  And  out  of  our  native  teachers  we  have 
eleven  ordained  native  ministers.  One  of  them  is  a  man  of  high  Oriental  attainments.  I 
have  heard  him  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  Tamil  classic  poetry — a  most  able 
&od  learned  lecture,  which  drew  forth  the  plaudits  and  admiration  of  the  native  gentlemen 
and  native  officials  and  native  students  who  were  present  upon  the  occasion.  Another  of 
these  ministers  was  a  Brahmin,  who  was  converted  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  testify  he 
is  one  of  the  most  devout,  holy,  and  godly  ministers  of  the  Gospel  that  ever  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know.  Another  of  our  native  ministers  is  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
eloqaence,  and  others  are  remarkable  for  their  success  and  efficiency  as  pastors  or 
ministers  of  Christ  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  With  regard  to  two  of  these  young 
ministers,  in  whose  training  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  a  part,  I  may  just  observe 
1  have  had  occasionally  to  restrain  them  from  over-work,  and  to  advise  them  to  take  some 
care  of  their  own  bodies  and  their  own  health  while  engaged  zealoasly  and  earnestly  in 
the  aervice  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  "^th  regard  to  the  contributions  of  our  native 
Chrinians,  I  will  make  just  one  observation.  The  contributions  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  £1,220.  The  value  of  money  there  is  very  different  to  what  it  is  here.  A 
labouring  man  there  receives  about  4  Jd.  for  a  day's  work,  so  that  money  has  six  times 
the  value  there  that  it  has  to  us  ;  and  this  £1,200  is  equal  to  about  £7,000  or  £8,000,  or 
pvhaps  more,  contributed  by  Christians  at  home.  Many  instances  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  our  native  Christians  might  be  referred  to  did  time  permit  One  of  our  native  Chris- 
^8  last  year — a  very  remarkable  man,  a  man  who  speaks  to  every  person,  I  believe, 
whom  he  meets  or  sees  upon  the  subject  of  salvation,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ-^at  good  man,  Xathanad,  of  Nagercoil,  contributed  last  year  700  npee§ 
for  the  erection  of  a  single  chapeL    He  bore  the  whole  expense  of  the  erection  of  that 
chapel  on  a  wwy  uaefal  and  rerj  importaat  site.    And  so  many  others  have,  in  varioos 
ways,  contributed  to  the  serrice  of  God,  and  offered  of  their  means  for  the  exteosioa  of 
the  Gospel.    Some  time  ago  a  gentleman  was  conversiiig  with  me  on  [the  sabjeet  of 
Richard  KaiU,  and  his  power  in  addressing  audiences  upon  missionary  subjects,  end  hs 
said,  I  have  seen  when  Bichard  Koiil  was  speaking  what  I  neyer  saw  before,  and  never 
haye  seen  since.    He  said  he  had  seen  persons  take  off  their  golden  ornaments,  and  dicr 
ornaments,  and  yaluables  of  yarions  kinds,  and  pnt  them  into  the  plate  when  the  eoUeetion 
was  made  afW  an  address  bj  Richard  Enill.     I,  of  course,  haye  neyer  seen  that  in 
England,  but   I  haye   seen   it   amongst   our  natiye  Christians  in  Trayancore.     I  bsTe 
known  them  to  bring,  when  they  had  not  sufficient  money  in  hand,  yarions  articles  the 
produce  of  their  industry,  or  yarious  articles  of  property.    I  haye  known  them  take  off 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  usually  of  silyer,  and  place  them  in  the  plate  whsa 
they  were  desirous  to  contribute  more  than  they  could  afford  in  the  form  of  money.    And 
so  we  haye  endeayoured  continually  and  steadily  to  trun  our  natiya  churches  and  congre- 
gations there  not  only  to  bring  in  the  heathen  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  to  trsia 
these  Christians  to  independence  of  action,  and  thought,  and  feeling.    Their  oontribntioas 
haye  been  rising  from  year  to  year :  not,  obserye,  merely  during  the  last  year — a  yisr  of 
pressure,  and  a  year  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  yery  utmost  for  the  Society-' 
but  from  year  to  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  contributions  of  these  natiye  Christisns 
haye  risen  from  4,000,  6,000,  7,000,  9  000,  up  to  12,000  rupees,  and  something  more; 
and  so  we  haye  endeayoured  continually  to  train  them  in  their  duty  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  India,  and  their  duty  to  their  Lord  there.      And  we   haye  great  raisaioiuiy 
meetings  sometimes  in  Trayancore.    I  haye  seen  a  misuonary  meeting  about  half  sf  hrp 
as  this  great  assembly  in  Trayancore  in  our  large  chapel  at  Nagercoil — ^I  haye  ^seen  a 
meeting,  with  about  2.000  attendants  of  our  natiye  Christians,  listening  for  hours  to  tlie 
addresses  deliyered  by  the  natiye  teachers  and  the  European  missionaries,  and  allcnrardi 
contributing  of  their  substance  to  the  cause  of  God  in  Trayancore.    Besides  these  ostirs 
congregations,  and  the  work  that  God  is  carrying  on  amongst  them,  there  are  also  grest 
results  accruing  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  heathen.    The  better- 
educated  classes,  and  those  who  haye  not  as  yet  openly  embraced  Christianity,  are  still 
being  indirectly— and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  unconsciously — ^influenced  by  the  power 
of  Divine  truth,    They  are  becoming  ashamed  of  their  superstitions,  of  their  tiaditiceil 
obsenrances ;  they  are  becoming  somewhat  enlightened  with  regard  to  the  chums  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  blessings  which  it  confers  upon  mankmd.    They  speak  of  God  as  tin  ooe 
God,  as  the  great  Author  of  the  uniyerse,  as  the  great  Creator,  as  He  whom  we  sbooU 
serye,  and  honour,  and  reyerenoe.    And  we  belieye  that  these  heathen  are  bttog  thnt 
prepared  for  tiie  reception  of  the  Gospel  when  their  hearts  shall  haye  been  inflaeiMsed  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    Some  time  ago  one  of  our  natiye  ministers.  In  his  report, 
gaye  a  report  of  a  conyersation  which  had  taken  place  between  a  Sudra  landowner  and  s 
Brahmin  priest  in  Trayancore.    The  Sudra  said  td  the  Brahmin,  "  Sir,  haye  jon  obsensd 
a  wonder  lately  ?*'    •<  A  wonder,"  said  he,  "  what  is  it?  "    *«  WeU,"  said  he, «« it  is  tiiia 
Haye  you  not  obseryed,  in  the  first  place,  the  lightning  come  down  fbom  heayen  and  bnsk 
the  sacred  lamp  in  Treyandrum?    And  then,  again,  it  killed  a  Brahmin  ;  and  then,  tpaa, 
in  another  place  the  lightning  came  down  and  broke  the  ear  off  the  god  Yisbnu.    And,* 
said  he,  *'  what  shall  I  say  more?    Listen  I    The  Brahmin  has  become  a  dealer  io  oil  sni 
in  fish ;  and  the  Pariah  becomes  a  Brahmin,  the  teacher  of  the  country.    The  Brshmia 
woman  is  spending  her  day  in  eating,  and  drinking,  and  sleep,  while  the  Pariah,  the  Christian 
woman,  is  going  about  with  a  book  in  her  hand  pretending  to  teach  her  OMghboor.    h 
not  this  wonderful?  "  said  he.    *'  Truly,  the  world  is  turned  upside  down."    And,  thsnk 
God,  it  is  turning  upside  down  ;  those  who  were  so  degraded  are  being  rused,  and  thotf 
who  were  so  proud  and  haughty  are  being  led  to  look  with  more  regard  and  oonndsiatioa 
on  their  poorer  natiyes  in  Trayancore.     And  bo  we  belieye  God  is  working,  and  God 
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will  certanlj  continae  to  work,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  has  abnndantlj  blessed 
oar  endeavonn  bo  lar,  and  we  know  that  He  will  continue  to  bless  our  efforts.  We  will 
trust  in  God,  we  will  trust  In  His  H0I7  Word.  We  know  that  He  is  able  to  savo 
mankind;  we  have  trust  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify,  and  to  convert, 
and  to  bless,  and  to  saye  the  people.  We  have  trust  in  the  providence  of  God ;  and  we 
look  forward  with,  hope,  joy,  and  comfort  to  the  prospect  of  Travancore  being  yet  saved 
bf  the  power  of  GK)d — we  belieye  that  that  country  shall  yet  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  ^lory  of  God,  and  shall  yet  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and 
Redeener. 

Mr.  HsNBT  RiCHABD,  M.F. :  The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  am  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  manifold  sacrifice  which  our  missionaries  make  in  the  service  they  arc' 
rendering  to  the  cause  of  Christ  among  the  heathen,  the  more  do  I  love  and  honour  and 
venerate  tiie  misaionary  character.    They  are  the  only  heroes  in  these  modern  prosaic 
times.    The  heroism  of  war  is  passing  away.    For  even  if  it  were  to  break  out  between 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  between  our  own  nation  and  that  of  our  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic,  which  may  God  in  His  great  mercy  avert,  it  would  be  conducted  in  such  a 
way  88  to  leave  rerj  little  room  for  heroism^  for  by  the  inventions  which  a  depraved 
science  has  laid  at  the  service  of  the  art  of  human  slaughter,  war  will  become  more  and 
more  a  mere  matter  of  scientific  and  mechanical  butchery.     What  gallantry  can  there  be 
in  men  blazing  at  each  other  three  miles  distant  ?    I  am  glad  of  it,  I  am  glad  of  anything 
that  tends  to  tear  the  mask  of  false  glory  by  which  war  has  disguised  from  mankind  the 
real  horror  and  misery  of  its  aspects.    You  will  excuse  that  little  episode  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Peace  Society.    But  with  regard  to  your  missionaries,  as  these  men  go  forth 
forsaking  all  the  advantages  and  immunities  of  civilization,  giving  up  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
coarse  with  cultivated  men  and  refined  women,  and  even  intercourse  with  dear  Chrbtian 
friends  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  going  forth  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  amidst 
Wbarons  and  semi-civilized  nations,  and  there  for  years  and  years  of  obscure  labour, 
attended  by  no  blare  of  trumpet,  or  beat  of  drum,  doing  their  work,  observed  only  by  the 
eye  of  the  Divine  Master — I  say  those  are  the  heroes,  heroes  who  give  us  illustrations  of  a 
liigber,  nobler,  and  better  heroism  than  that  which  is  rewarded  with  monumental  statues 
in  St.  Paul's  aud  Westminster  Abbey.     And  therefore  it  is,  "Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  tries 
one's  patience  to  hear  noble  dukes  and  lords,  and  honourable  and  right  honourable  gentle- 
'oen,  whose  highest  effort  of  self-denial  probably  has  consisted  in  getting  up  rather  earlier 
than  usual  some  cold  morning  to  follow  the  hounds,  to  hear  these  men  speak  in  terms  of 
6com,  or,  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  bear^  in  a  tone  of  patronising  and  arrogant  con- 
deicenaioD,  of  these  "  worthy  and  well-meaning  but  exceedingly  indiscreet  men."    It  tries 
one's  patience  to  hear  them  speak  of  men  whose  characters  and  motives  they  are  evidently 
wholly  unable  rightly  to  appreciate.    And  mark  this,  mark  the  severity  with  which  mis- 
si'ooaries  if  they  commit  any  indiscretion,  or  even  without  committing  any  indiscretion, 
from  the  mere  accident  of  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  if  they  are  brought  into 
any  diiBculty  with  the  Government  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  prosecuting  their 
Uboon ;  mark  the  severity  with  which  they  are  treated,  compared  with  the  leniency  with 
which  men  engaged  in  commerce  are  treated  who  are  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sion and  injustice  upon  the  poor  heathen,  which  account  very  much  for  the  hostility,  that  is 
shown  to  missionaries.    For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  reltgioii  is  as  honourable  an  occupation,  at  least,  and  is  as  important  a  duty  upon  a 
Christian  nation  as  the  circulation  of  Manohester  cettons  or  Birmingham  hardware.    But 
having  said  that,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  position  I  occupy,  and  that  I  do  not  in 
^e  siightest  degree  feel  disposed  to  shrink  from  advocatiog  the  missionary  cause,  and  bearing 
^7  share  of  whatever  reproach  may  bo  cast  upon  the  friends  of  Missions,  there  is  one 
remark  I  am  very  anxious  to  make,  and  in  which  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  carry  this 
meetmg  with  me,  I  am  more  solicitous  than  I  can  express  that  our  missionaries,  in  whatever 
country  they  may  be  labouring,  should  beware  of  the  kind  of  relation  into  which  they 
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are  brought  witU  the  representatives  of  the  British  power  and  authority  in  those  oouDtries. 
It  is  not  the  hostility  but  the  favour  of  these  men  that  I  fear  for  our  missionaries.    If  I  may 
yenture  to  give  one  word  of  advice — ^for  my  bead  has  grown  grey  now,  and  therefore  I 
may  perhaps  consider  myself  amoni;  the  elders,  and  therefore  entitled  to  give  advice — I 
would  say  to  the  Directors  of  this  Society, "  Have  no  fellowship  with  guuboats.  Put  not  your 
trust  in  coAsuls  or  in  ambassadors,  and,  least  of  all,  in  generals  or  in  admirals,  in  whom 
there  is  no  help  for  you."    One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  a  missionaiy  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall  is  of  one  when  John  Williams  stood  here  and  delivered  a  memorable  address, 
and  many  of  those  who  are  present  now,  I  daresay,  remembes  how,  after  he  had  explained  to 
the  delighted  audience  the  wonderful  works  which  God  had  wrought  by  his  agency  and  tha 
of  his  brethren  in  the  South  Seas,  how  nations  had  been  born  in  a  day,  how  the  heathen  had 
•brought  their  idol  gods  and  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  the  missionaries,  he  paused,  and 
said: — "  How  has  this  work  been  accomplished  ?    Not  by  the  aid  of  any  human  authority. 
We  were  backed  by  the  patronage  of  no  State,  nor  by  the  overshadowing  connection  of  any 
human  authority,  or  aoy  human  power.    No,  we  can  look  abroad  over  this  work  and 
ascribe  the  whole  glory  of  it  to  our  Divine  Master,  and  say  with  regard  to  Him,  His  own 
right  hand  and  His  own  almighty  arm  hath  gotten  the  victory."   And  I  am  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  Christ.     I  am  jealous  that  when  He  shall  conquer  India  and  China  to  His 
power,  as  I  believe  He  will  ultimately*  no  one  shall  have  a  right  to  share,  no  one  ahsU 
have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  broadsides  of  British  men-of-war,  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  diplomacy  of  British  plenipotentiaries,  or  ambassadors,  or  consuls.    No,  let 
Him  have  the  glory.    Trust  not  in  these  things,  dear  friends.     Trast  in  the  living  God. 
Trust  in  the  presence  of  the  Master.    Trust  in  the  influence  of  God's  Spirit — ^that  is  the 
best  trust,  and  by  that  only  shall  you  conquer.    Mr.  Richard  concluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

*'  That  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kim naibd,  M.P.,  be  the  Treasurer,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullzxs 
be  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson  and  the  Rev.  W.  Fajrbrotheb  be 
joint  Home  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year ;  that  the  Directors  who  are 
eligible  be  reappointed,  and  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  transmitted  by 
their  respective  auxiliaries,  and  approved  by  the  aggregate  meeting  of  delegates,  be  cbosea 
in  the  place  of  those  who  retire,  and  that  the  Directors  have  power  to  fill  op  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  during  the  year." 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Grben  (missionary  from  the  South  Seas)  seconded  this  resolution.  He 
briefly  referred  to  the  missionary  work  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  explained  that 
one  reason  of  the  infrequency  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Leeward  and 
Society  group,  and  in  the  Austral  group,  appearing  before  the  Christian  public  was  beesoS4 
they  had  grown  to  a  state  of  independence  and  self-sustenanoe.  Whenever  a  church  in 
Eastern  or  Western  Polynesia  grew  to  the  honourable  independent  position  of  selt- 
sustenance,  it  at  the  same  time  manifested  a  practical  desire  that  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  extended  into  those  yet  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and 
the  people  in  many  of  the  islands  had  given  for  the  past  ten  years  back  to  the  Sodecy  s 
considerably  larger  amount  than  they  had  received  from  it. 

Mr.  McArthur,  M.P.,  supported  the  resolution,  congratulating  the  Society  upon  d 
prosperity  it  had  attained. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Collen,  M.A.,  proposed,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Scott  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  him. 

The  hymn,  **  Soldiers  of  Christ  arise,"  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  wi:b 
the  benediction. 
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Weat   Bromwich,     Ebenex«r. 

Oontrlbtttioos 41  If  0 


Weifnumth  Auxiliary.     Con- 
tributions   .M..  S3  15    6 


WhUdmrch,   Contribntioni  ••    8    3  I 

WincKuter.   Contribmtlons  ..  11  1»  1 

Winghcan.   Contribntioni^..  18    8  7 
IFiMAam,  Chard.   Contxibn- 


tiona 


2    0    0 


WUheeh.   Coutribatlons 1&   8  10 


WALES. 

A  herdare— 

Contribatlons  ••    0  17  8 

Ebenezor 30    0  0 

Bethel 3  11  6 

8Qoa  ~^« 34    7  0 


BetJ^them.    St.aear's  ~....    8    7    3 


BreeonMrt.  AiuiUa>7— •••• 

30  13 

Brecon.   FloochOiapel 

s  la 

Cardtganthire.   Additional  ^ 

7  3 

Cartnurthmakiro— 
Upiwr  Diviiioa   ..m....^.. 
Carmarthen  Dlfltriet  •«.•.... 

8>Il 

4    8 

ComarooMAtre.  AnxlHaiy.. 

8D    0 

Cwm  Avon.   ZIon  Chapel  —— 

8  11 

Denbiffk.   Contribationa 

21    5 

GtamorffonMhire-' 

FRMtam  INvUan..aaaa  .a  ■  • . . 

38    0 
•    5 
2    7 

Western  do.  ...•••.........■ 

1 

Bonthem  do.......— ........ 

1 

Llandtif  District.    Contrtba- 

tioasa...... ..a......... 

18  12 

0 

liawmchifyn.  Contribotiona.. 

12    0 

0 

MerioneOuhirt.    Additional.. 

0  18 

i 

Merthyr  Tydvil.  Contribatlons  48    7 

2 

ifiJford  TaJbemacU.    Contri- 
butions  

10  10 

0 

Mold.   Contribationa. >.>«>M.. 

8    6 

6 

PontypriU.   Additional 

10    0 

0 

RuHun.   Contribatlons. 
Sam.   Collection < 


5  10  :i 


0  19    S 


Svamtea  DiMhict.    Contriba- 
tions ~1SI   9  • 


Weldipool.    CoatribatioiM...a   3  U  9 

ITrKcfcuii— 

Pemybrrn  Chapel   6   0  0 

Chester  Street,  MewCh^id.  5S  •  • 


SCOTLAND. 

Dotlar.  Friends  by  Vn. 
Lene,fcr  Girls'  SeluM>l,BoaK 
ItSi. nr    S15J 

Ediidnergh  AtixiHary.  0»- 
trtbations 377  0   0 


MoHtro$e.  Toai«  Hen's  Aox.  9  9  « 

Pfrt*. 
htgwicr  of  thenaU  Xiss  ICaiT 

Skiffle   19   •   9 

North  U.  P.  Chnreh  ........    3   9  9 


ZRELAKD. 
Anxiliary W  19  0 

Pan*.     Eue  Koyale  Chapsl. 
Contributions 7  5* 

St.  Pet€r$bttrifh,AieMamdniftty. 
Coatribnttons 6  li    a 


It  %3  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Contrihutions  he  made  to  the  Eev.  EobERT 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E,C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object^  ftUl  partiadars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B.— It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  also  be  sent  to  tht  Home  Secretary, 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  CoNTEiJTs  and  Value.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tate»  &  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Church  Passage,  Chanoeiy  Lane* 
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W^t  lif^t  tljat  troes  not  (So  ®ut. 

Our  daily  joumak  have  recently  been  filled  with  accounts  of  a  stai*t- 
ling  catastrophe,  attendant  upon  an  eruption  of  water  into  the  Brierlj 
Hill  Coal  Pit.  Thirteen  men  and  boys,  who  were  at  work  in  the  mine, 
were  suddenly  imprisoned — apparently  entombed — by  the  rising  of  the 
flood  in  the  shafts,  and  its  course  along  the  "insets,"  which  it  deluged, 
thereby  cuttinjg  off  all  hope  of  escape  from  the  hapless  captives.  For 
nearly  a  week,  the  operation  of  pumping  the  pit  free  of  the  water  was 
carried  on,  and  at  length  the  efforts  made  for  their  rescue  wei*e  crowned 
with  success. 

When  the  men  were  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  detailed 
their  experience,  during  the  terrible  days  and  nights  they  had  passed 
below.  As  those  who  thought  their  end  was  near,  they  held  prayer 
meetings  among  themselves,  and  wrote,  on  pieces  of  paper,  touching 
messages  to  their  wives  and  families,  commending  them  all  to  the  loving 
care  of  Qodj  their  faith  in  whom,  even  in  that  dark  and  dreary  cavern, 
did  not  £ul  them. 

One  of  the  men,  Stephen  Page,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  held  in 
honourable  remembrance,  when,  after  thirteen  hours  had  elapsed,  their 
last  candle  died  out,  exclaimed,  "  The  light  warn't  gone  out  koke 

THE  MORE   IN  HeAYEK." 

There  was  something  of  the  spark  of  genius  flashing  in  this  expression 
of  the  rough  miner,  as  though  his  lips  were  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  God,  for  the  occasion  of  its  utterance  ;  an  expression 
suggestive  of  comforting  thoughts  to  many  who,  though  not  exposed  to 
80  dreadful  a  fate  as  that  which  threatened  him  and  his  companions,  yet 
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often  find  their  earthly  lamps  gone  out,  and  all  around  them  involved  in 
thick  and  palpable  darkness.  Happy  they  who  are  able  to  realize  the 
truth  that  '^  the  light  is  not  gone  out  any  the  more  in  Heaven  1" 

Now,  one  by  one,  the  lights  of  eauthly  comfobts  fail  ns ;  but  a 
Divine  solace  yet  remains  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  coksolatioks. 

Health,  strength,  social  advantages,  and  the  possession  of  ao  much  of 
this  world*s  good  as  is  necessary  for  us  are  among  the  .desirable  and 
valuable  temporal  comforU  of  life  ;  but  these  do  not  last  for  ever.  Thev 
are  like  the  miner's  candle,  which  bums  but  for  a  season.  While  thej 
are  ours,  they  shed  a  friendly  light  upon  our  path,  and  alleviate  many  of 
life's  inevitable  trials.  But  these  comforts  gradually  leave  us.  Sicknes^ 
feebleness,  deprivation,  or  diminution  of  social  privileges,  and  the 
straitened  circumstances,  which  to  many  are  so  trying  and  humiliating^ 
often  supervene,  and  men  find  themselves  in  a  position  which,  without 
something  to  cheer  them,  would  be  most  insupportable.      ' 

But  to  the  children  of  Qod  there  appears  the  bright  shining  of  the 
light  of  God's  promises,  the  soothing  influence  of  His  loving  consolations. 
He  sheds,  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  battlements  of  Heaven,  a  Divine 
radiance,  which  enables  them  to  contemplate  every  dispensation  as  He 
would  have  them  see  it ;  and  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  Divine 
designs,  and  the  realization  of  the  fact  of  the  Divine  sympathy,  calms 
every  fear.  Then  is  heard  the  sweet,  low  song  of  Habakkuk  :  "  Although 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the 
labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  wheat ;  the 
flDcks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  Qod  of  my 
salvation." 

Nearness  to  Qod  is  oflen  enjoyed,  most  fully,  under  apparently  unto- 
ward circumstances. 

«  Thy  love  hath  many  a  lighted  path. 
No  outward  eye  may  trace. 
But  my  heart  sees  Thee  in  the  deep, 

With  darkness  on  its  face ; 
And  communes  with  Thee,  midst  the  stormy 
Ab  in  a  secret  place." 

It  is  only  as  we  think  of  the  durable  things  of  Heaven,  and  know  that 
earthly  trials  and  privations  are  preparing  us  for  the  better  world,  that 
we  are  consoled  under  the  loss  of  j)resent  good. 

But  we  have  spiritual  comforts,  too,  which,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  present  condition  of  things,  are  necessarily  short-lived — subject 
to  continual  invasion ;  and  though  they  fling  a  bright  gleam  on  our 
paths,  their  flame  must  one  day  expire.  How  blessed  to  know  that  "  t/^tf 
light  does  not  go  out  way  t/ie  more  in  Meaven  /*' 
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We  have  helps  in  public  ordinances,  in  the  teaching  and  prayera  of  the 
sanctoarj,  in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  social  worship,  where 
hearts  rightly  affected  exercise  a  mutual  influence,  and  quickening  im- 
pulses ai-e  given  and  received.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the 
countenance  of  a  man  his  friend."  We  enjoy  Christian  intercourse  on 
the  great  themes  of  religion,  when  ''they  that  fear  the  Lord  speak  one  to 
another,  and  their  hearts  bum  within  them  by  the  way."  These  are 
material  helps  in  the  journey  to  heaven.  So,  too,  we  derive  much  aid 
from  communion  with  the  minds  of  others,  through  the  medium  of 
books,  which  often  fling  a  guiding  light  on  life's  dark  and  dreary  paths. 

Bat  from  the  public  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary  we  shall  one  day  be 
cut  off;  shall  know  the  aching  longing  which  was  felt  by  David,  when 
he  cried,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  Thee,  O  Qod"  The  hallowed  pleasures  of  Christian  feUowshipi 
with  those  with  whom  we  went  to  the  House  of  God  in  company,  will  be 
loBt^  or  but  partially  realized ;  and  the  head  will  be  too  weary,  and  the 
mind  too  fiunt  to  pore  over  the  books  which  once  yielded  so  rich  and 
pure  an  enjoyment.    These  lights  go  out,  one  by  one. 

"  But  "  the  light  is  not  gone  out  way  the  more  in  Heaven  /"  as  myriads 
have  found.  If  the  child  of  Qod  cannot  go  to  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
then  to  him  will  the  Lord  Himself  come,  and  with  him  will  He  dwell. 
He  will  ''  make  His  abode  with  him."  The  Divine  Spirit,  the  Great 
Teacher  of  the  Church,  will  come  and  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
show  them  unto  him,  and  bring  to  his  remembrance  the  words  spoken 
by  holy  men  of  old — *'  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  whereunto 
je  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place.'' 
When  we  can  no  more  commune  with  our  uninspired  fellow-men,  we  can 
have  fellowship  with  God^  through  His  Word.  That  ^'lig^t  to  our 
path  "  bums  without  a  possibility  of  extinction. 

Thus,  Jacob,  at  Bethel — a  wanderer,  travelling  along  a  lonely  path,  a 
fugitive  from  the  wrath  of  an  angry  brother,  an  exile  fr^om  the  altar  of 
his  Other's  household — when  the  lights  of  home  comforts  and  privileges 
were  extinguished — ^found  one  shining  steadily  and  brightly  frt>m  Heaven; 
and  the  glorious  vision  at  that  memorable  spot  comforted  him.  So 
Joseph,  in  the  prison  at  Memphis;  and  Moses,  in  the  desert  of  Horeb, 
hiding  from  the  vengeance  of  Egypt's  king ;  David,  in  the  WildemesSy 
far  away  from  the  Tabemade ;  Daniel,  in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon, 
the  victim  of  sycophantic  and  jealous  courtiers ;  and  Paul  and  Silas, 
smarting  under  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  jailer  at  Fhilippi — found  that, 
though  the  lights  of  earth  were  gone  out,  one  burnt  clear  and  strong  in 
the  Pharos  of  Heaven.  The  songs  of  these  latter  witnesses  for  the  truth 
at  midnight  told  of  the  unblenched  faith  of  those  who  trusted  in  God. 

The  lights  of  eabthlt  tbiesdsbxpb  fail  us,  but  not  so  those  which  are 
formed  with  Heaven. 

oo2 
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Here,  frequently,  misonderstandings  and  misrepresentations  inTade  the 
sanctity  of  cherished  affection,  and  sever  bonds  that  had  existed  for 
years. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  crossing  of  interests,  a  jarring  of  inclinations ; 
iealonsies,  rivalries,  that  may  lead  to  alienation  and  even  oppositioxL 
How  many,  as  we  have  journeyed  onward  through  life's  paths,  have 
dropped  away  from  us,  so  that  the  friends  of  our  youth  are  found  bnt 
rarely  among  the  associates  of  our  manhood ;  and  at  the  close  of  our 
course,  there  are  seen  only  solitary  pillars  of  the  temple  of  friendship, 
which  once  seemed  to  stand  so  firm  and  compact,  glowing  brightly  and 
beautifully  under  the  summer  sun,  but  which  is  gradually  dismantled,  as 
the  autumn  winds  wail  around  it,  and  the  frosts  of  the  winter  of  exist- 
ence creep  into  every  crevice,  loosen  every  stone,  atid  sap  even  the 
solid  foundations  thereof. 

Then  there  are  separations  that  may  be  termed  natural.  Friends  part 
with  friends,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  distant  places;  and  though  communica- 
tion may  be  kept  up  by  letters,  and  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  bj 
personal  intercourse,  yet  the  friendship  can  never  be  as  it  was,  when 
they  were  accustomed  to  meet  almost  daily.  Parents  part  with  their 
children ;  the  young  birds  build  their  own  nests ;  and  though  tender 
remembrances  of  the  home  of  their  childhood  will  ever  cling  round  their 
hearts,  yet  that  roof-tree  is  not  the  same  to  them  it  once  was,  when  it 
overshadowed  their  early  dwelling. 

So,  too,  the  light  of  earthly  friendships  goes  out  in  decUh.  "  One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  cometh."  "  The  fathers,  where 
are  they  t  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  V*  One  by  one  the 
hearth  fires  are  quenched,  the  lamps  expire  ;  familiar  voices  are  silent, 
and  forms  and  faces,  beloved  and  welcome,  are  seen  no  more.  The  hearts 
of  survivors  thrill  with  unutterable  agony,  as  their  pent-up  anguish  finds 
vent  in  sorrowful  wailing,  "  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! "  "  If  I  am 
bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved."    Well  are  we  enjoined  to 

'*  Lean  not  on  earth,  'twill  pierce  the  heart ; 
A  broken  reed  at  beet,  and  oft  a  spear ; 
On  its  sharp  point  peace  bleeds  and  hope  expirea 

Now,  amid  these  changes  and  bereavements,  how  blessed  is  the  con- 
Bolation  that  the  light  is  not  gone  otU  in  Heaven  I  We  look  upward, 
and  see  there  the  same  gracious  Father,  the  same  loving  and  compas- 
sionate Saviour,  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  the  Sanctifier.  Orphans- 
deprived  though  we  bo  of  all  earthly  helpers  and  friends — ''the 
Lord  will  take  us  up."  Steadily  shines  the  bright  light  of  revelatioD, 
pointing  out  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  we  might  strike,  and 
directing  us  to  the  harbour  of  the  heart's  eternal  repose.  It  sends  dovn 
a  radiance  even  into  the  grave  ;  so  that  the  smitten  Job  can  ciy,  "  I 
know  my  Redeemer,  the  living  one ;  and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms 
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destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God/'  The  bereaved 
Martha  excbdms,  at  the  grave  of  her  brother,  "  I  know  that  he  shall 
rise  again,  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day ;"  and  the  broken-hearted 
monarch  of  Israel  solaces  himself,  over  the  silent  form  of  his  little  child, 
inth  the  thought,  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me." 
Well  may  we  be  ui^ged  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.     Invinbilia  non  decipiunt. 

It  is  also  a  sweet  thought — that,  though  earthly  friendships  are  inter- 
fered with  by  death,  yet,  if  they  have  sprung  from  a  common  love  to 
Christ,  they  are  immortal.  Those  who  have  reached  our  Father's  home 
do  not  leave  their  affections  with  their  dust.  No  trembling  solicitude 
need  be  felt  concerning  the  continuance  of  their  regard  for  us  ;  no  fear 
lest  we  should  lose  the  light  of  their  love,  which  was,  while  they  were 
here^  as  the  sunshine  of  the  morning  to  our  souls. 

In  our  own  dying  ,hour,  when  our  feet  stand  on  the  margin  of  the 
dark  river,  and  friends  may  not  enter  with  us  into  the  stream,  then  God 
is  found  by  our  side.  The  lamps  of  earthly  love,  and  sympathy,  and  help 
there  go  out;  but  the  light  that  radiates  from  the  face  of  Christ  illumines 
our  path  through  the  deep  waters.  ''  I  will  be  with  thee,"  are  His  re- 
assuring words ;  and  the  heart  softly  and  gladly  murmurs  its  song  of 
hope  and  trust,  '*  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me. 

The  light  of  earthly  hopes  fails  us,  but  that  which  is  fixed  on 
Heaven  continues  to  bum  with  an  inextinguishable  lustre.  Earthly 
hopes  often  wear  bright  rainbow  hues,  and  look  lovely  and  attiactive, 
and  are  a  blessed  solace.  "  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  saved  from  despair 
and  despondency.  But  these  hopes  must  fade,  as  does  the  bow  in  the 
cloud. 

Hopes  of  the  restoration  of  heaUhy  or  worldly  prosperity^  or  friends^ 
while  entertained  for  a  season,  and  at  times  well-founded,  and  followed  by 
froition,  must  one  day  die ;  the  light  thereof  must  go  out  in  utter  extinc- 
tion. But  "  ike  light  does  not  go  ovJt  any  tlie  more  in  Heaven  /"  There 
shines  the  radiant  assui-ance  that ''  the  inhabitant  of  that  land  shall  no 
more  say,  *  I  am  sick.* "  There  are  treasures  laid  up,  "  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal."  ''  There  is  an  inheritance,  incoiTuptible  and  undefiled."  There 
angels  are  our  companions,  whose  love  will  be  an  ever-living  source  of 
gladness ;  while  the  beatific  vision  of  Him  whom,  having  not  seen,  they 
had  loved,  shall  complete  their  blessedness. 

The  hopes  of  the  Christian  tlutt  he  will  he  free  from  sin  here  are  often 
clouded  by  his  failures ;  the  lamp  of  peace  and  joy,  which  had  been 
kindled,  goes  out,  because  of  the  winds  of  corruption  tliat  blow  upon  it, 
and  cause  it  to  expire.  But  the  knowledge  that,  in  Heaven,  they  sin  no 
more  is  as  a  bright  light  to  his  soul.  With  trembling  heart,  yet  hope- 
fully, he  cries  to  God,  "  Abba,  Father  !"  while  to  his  fellow-travellers,  on 
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the  way  to  that  Father's  house,  he  says,  exultinglj,  **  Beloved  now  are 
we,  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not^  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall 
see  Him  as  He  is." 

The  hope  of  longer  days  on  earth  wiU  one  day  eocpire.  The  lamp  of  our 
earthly  existence  bums  biit  for  a  season ;  it  must  go  out ;  and  that 
thought  would  be  almost  insupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  shining  of  the 
light  of  immortality  in  Heaven.  In  that  lights  we  read  the  recorded 
responses  of  the  oracle  to  the  inquiry,  ''  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  lire 
again  1"  ''  The  dust  shall  i*eturn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  (xod  who  gave  it."  "Absent  from  the  body,  present 
with  the  Lord."  So,  with  this  assurance  to  cheer  him,  the  Christian 
learns  to  echo  the  words  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  *'  I  am 
ready  to  be  offered  up.     I  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ'' 

All  men  know  something  of  earthly  trouble  and  disappointment ;  but 
all  have  not  found  the  Divine  solace.  Their  lamps  go  out,  and  there  i^ 
no  lig^t  shining  for  thgm  in  Heaven.  **  Happy  Lb  he  that  hath  the  Qod 
of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God."  But  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  is  without  God,  and  so 
without  hope  in  the  world  %  The  Gospel  is  designed  to  provide  for 
sorrowing  humanity  "a  strong  consolation,"  which  is  found  by  those 
"who  have  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us." 
It  is  "  the  light  of  life  :"  an  emanation  from  the  true  "  light  that 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  But  how  dreadful 
to  be  blind  to  this  effulgence ! 

Dark  and  dreary  hours  await  us    all — almost  as  dark  as   those  of 

tihe  miners,  in  their  living  sepulchre.     Surely,  we  shoiild  wish  to  have 

that  which  will  cheer  us  in  our  loneliness  and   sorrow,  as  they  had. 

If  earthly  comforts,  friends,  and  hopes  fade  away,  and  we  have  nothing 

to   look  forward  to,  how  inexpressibly  sad  is  our  case  !      Let  us  lay 

up  a  store  for  future    contingencies ;   let  us  make  Christ  our  friend. 

He  will   be   to   us   an   everlasting  light,  that  will  shine  through  the 

thickest  gloom,  and  irradiate  our  path.    His  smile  of  love  and  sympathy 

will  create  perpetual  sunshine  in  our  hearts.     Theu,  however  dark  our 

way,  and  silent  and  desolate,  with  no  earthly  lamp  to  fling  even  a  faiat 

gleam  thereon,  we  shall  And,  as  we  look  up,  tJiat  the  light  is  not  gtme 

out  any  the  more  in  Heaven.     There  will  be  seen  a  Divine  illuminatioo, 

that  will  attract  the  eye,  and  draw  the  heart   heavenward,  until  it 

reaches  the  land  of  everlasting  blessedness,  and  finds  in  the  bosom  of 

God,  a  peifect  repose. 

Thomas  W.  Avsijko. 
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We  receive  it  as  an  axiom,  that  "  the  tendency  of  all  true  science  is  to 
point  the  way  to  faith."  Facts  are  the  basis  of  science,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  facts,  we  lack  the  science ;  but  there  is  no  one  science 
which  has  yet  reached  its  ultimate  facts,  and  hence  no  one  can  boast  of 
its  ultimate  truth.  On  the  contrary,  new  phenomena  are  ever  coming 
into  view,  and  the  enunciation  of  a  single  new  discovery,  or  of  a 
fact  hitherto  unperceived  or  unknown,  may  overthrow  the  belief  of  ages. 
Is  not  our  modern  chemist,  for  example,  astonished  at  the  sordid  pur- 
suits of  the  darker  ages,  when  the  tratismatation  of  metals  and  the  pro- 
duction of  an  elixir  of  immortality  filled  up  the  time  and  inspired  the 
hope  of  the  experimenter  ?  Have  not  deeper  research  and  fuller 
discovery  exploded  a  thousand  theories  of  antiquity  1  He  smiles  at  the 
credulity  of  the  past ;  and  yet  with  all  his  improved  appliances,  his  more 
skilful  manipulations,  his  diversified  processes,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  profonndest  mystery  and  inscrutable  law.  Is  there  a  single 
element  in  nature  which  he  can  pronounce  to  be  a  pure,  uncompounded, 
simple  substance  ?  Is  he  not,  after  the  utmost  effort  of  analysis  and  the 
most  refined  operations,  forced  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance — ^that 
his  science  will  carry  him  no  farther,  and  that  the  point  at  which  he  has 
arrived  may  yet  be  far  short  of  ultimate  fact,  and  therefore  equally  short 
of  ultimate  truth?  Does  he  not  tell  us,  that  there  is  "a  grand 
and  immutable  law  of  definite  weight  which  presides  over  every 
analytical  and  sjmthetical  operation  ;  that,  according  to  this  law,  there 
are  certain  substances  which  will  only  combine  as  primary  or  secondary 
components  in  such  definite  weights,  let  him  do  what  he  will  to  the  con- 
trary ;  that  there  are  elements  which  are  incapable  of  combining  under 
all  ordinary  circumstanceB  ;  that  if  they  could  combine,  they  would  give 
existence  to  a  product  which  would  be  fatal  to  every  form  and  variety  of 
living  thing,  whereas  by  remaining  intimately  and  uniformly  mixed 
they  constitute  the  very  pabulum  of  life,  and  that  the  whole  of  animated 
creation  is  thus  miraculously  preserved  amidst  the  constant  play  of  the 
elements  of  death  and  destruction  1  Does  he  not  reveal  to  us  the  fact, 
that  while  we  have  fifty-five  elements  present  in  Nature,  that  not  moi'e 
than  three  or  four  of  them  enter  essentially  into  the  composition  of  any 
organized  existence,  and  that  all  the  wonderful  creations  of  living 
matter  are  effected  by  the  mysterious  combination  of  these  three  or  four 
elements  1  Does  he  not  confess,  that  while  all  ponderable  elements  are 
subject  to  the  unimponderable  agencies  of  light,  heat^  and  electricity, 
that  he  himself  is  yet  totally  ignoi-ant  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  these 
ethereal  and  imponderable  agencies  1  Now,  what  is  true  in  chemistry, 
is  true  in  every  other  department  of  natural  science.  That  each 
may  hare  its  ultimate  facta  and  truths  we  do  Dot  deny  ;  but  these  have 
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not  jet  been  reacbed.  In  this  tbej  stand  opposed  to  Divine  Revelation. 
Tbere  are  fact«  lying  &r  down  in  tbe  moral  consciousness  of  our  fallen 
bumanity  wbicb  are  universal  and  immutable ;  we  can  neither  add 
to  tbem  nor  take  away  from  tbem.  With  these  moral  phenomena  in  our 
sinful  nature,  correspond  tbe  facts  and  tbe  disclosures  of  the  Bible. 
Not  only  is  tbere  a  perfect  correspondence  between  them,  but  Scripture 
in  all  its  highest  and  grandest  discoveries  takes  for  granted  the  existence 
of  tbe  facts  in  our  humanity,  and  proceeds  on  tbem  to  make  known  its 
doctrine  of  incarnation,  atonement,  reconciliation,  and  eternal  salvation. 
Revelation  sets  out  from  tbe  point  of  human  guilt  and  inability,  and 
proceeds  through  history,  prophecy,  and  sacrificial  worship,  till  it 
terminates  in  tbe  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  in  whom  and  in  whose  work  of 
mediation  we  have  not  only  the  fulness,  but  the  completion  of  super- 
natural communication.  All  science  cannot  but  be  progressive,  since 
neither  its  facts  nor  its  inductions  can  be  said  to  be  conclusive  and  final ; 
but  tbe  faucts  involved  in  the  moral  consciousness  of  our  common 
humanity,  with  tbe  corresponding  facts  in  Revelation,  and  the  doctnnes 
restiog  on  these  facts,  are  unchangeably  the  same  through  all  time. 
Assuming  this  as  incontrovertible,  Christianity  comes  to  us  not  only  as  a 
grand  advance  on  all  previous  disclosures,  but  it  completes  the  revelation 
of  Crod  to  man  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  moral  or  spiritual  truth  now 
current  in  the  world  of  wbicb  we  have  not  tbe  germ --and  that^  too,  in 
a  more  perfect  form — in  tbe  teachings  of  our  Lord.  He  was  in  Himself 
the  embodiment  and  revelation  of  all  truth  j  and  hence  it  was  said 
of  Him,  as  it  could  be  said  of  no  other,  that  He  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  not  so  much  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  His  teaching  as  to  its 
substantial  matter.  Truth  fell  from  His  lips  in  new  and  living  fonns, 
and  with  a  freshness  and  a  fulness — an  expression  and  a  perfection 
hitherto  unknown.  His  was  not  only  a  divine  message,  but  His  was 
a  divine  character ;  -and  His  character  gave  to  His  message  onequalkd 
weight  and  authority.  It  knocked  at  the  door  of  each  man's  under- 
standing and  heart,  and  demanded  an  immediate  belief  and  reception  on 
the  penalty  of  final  and  everlasting  separation  from  Ood.  With  an 
emphasis  not  to  be  misunderstood,  it  said  to  every  man  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  to  eveiy  man  alike — *'  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved, 
and  be  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  In  every  instance  it 
was  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  the  savour  of  death  unto  deatL  So  it 
is  still. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  and  without  prosecuting  either  atgn- 
ment  or  illustration  farther,  it  follows — 

That  as  there  are  flEusts  and  phenomena  in  Science  which  neither 
genius  nor  philosophy,  neither  process  nor  experiment,  can  resolve,  so  it 
was  to  be  expected,  d  priori^  that  there  would  be  fiicts  and  phenomena 
in  Revelation  which  are  foimd  to  be  not  contraiy  to  reason,  but  above  it 
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We  say  above  reason,  for  what  is  above  reason  can  never  be  proved  to 
be  contraiy  to  reason. 

That  Science  no  less  than  Revelation  depends  on  testimony  for  its 
belief  and  reception. 

That  Science,  being  nothing  more  than  an  induction  of  facts,  and 
as  facts  are  the  basis  of  Bevelation,  it  is  impossible  that  Nature  can  con- 
tradict Bevelation  any  more  than  that  Eevelation  can  contradict  Nature, 
seeing  they  both  come  from  the  one  same  Infallible  Source. 

That  Science  appeals  solely  to  the  intellectual  faculty  through  physical 
agencies  and  operations,  whereas  Bevelation  addresses  itself  both  to  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  and  has  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  results 
among  men,  an  amoiint  of  evidence  in  its  favour  of  which  Science  knows 
nothing,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  know  nothing. 

That  physical  Science  may  contribute  to  the  evidence  iu  support 
of  Revelation,  which  is  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  any  such  auxiliary ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  all  physical  Science,  Revelation  can  establish 
its  claim  to  a  superhuman  origin. 

That  just  as  the  truth  of  Science  depends  not  on  the  verbal  accuracy 
of  its  writers,  nor  on  their  perfect  correspondence  in  the  details  which 
they  give  of  its  history  and  progress,  but  on  its  central  facts  and  pheno- 
mena, so  the  Revelation  which  Qod  has  given  us  consists  not  in  numerical 
exactness  nor  in  verbal  correctness, — not  in  human  harmonies  nor  in 
synoptical  agreement, — not  in  nicely  adjusted  statements  nor  in  any 
unbroken  uniformity  of  recorded  facts — but  in  the  matchless  life,  sub- 
lime ministry,  and  sacrificial  death  of  His  own  Son,  and  in  all  those 
grand  relative,  spiritual  truths  which  gather  and  cluster  round  this  one 
fixed,  immutable,  everlasting  Centre. 

That  the  facts  and  inductions  of  Science  being  still  incomplete, 
whereas  the  facts  and  the  phenomena  of  Christianity  are  final  and  con- 
clusive, it  is  anything  but  wise  and  consistent  for  Science  to  put  herself 
in  the  attitude  of  opposition  to  Revelation,  since  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  when  in  possession  of  facts  yet  to  be  evolved,  and  with  other 
inductions  derived  from  those  facts,  she  will  find  herself  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  disclosures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Volume. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  infidelity  was  content  to  assail 
the  mere  outworks  of  Christianity,  but  now  the  attack  is  upon  the 
citadel  itself  The  effort  is  to  invalidate  that  grand  historic  life  of  the 
Incarnate  One  which  forms  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  Christian  system. 
This  is  the  one  great  miracle  on  which  all  the  other  miracles  rest  as  their 
foundation ;  so  that  if  this  goes,  all  must  go.  It  is  a  bold  and  daring 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  our  Faith  ;  and  while  we  are  not  to 
take  fright  at  every  objection  which  is  put  forth  to  the  facts  or  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  or  be  alwajs  running  to  the  defence  of  Christianity,  as  if 
Christianity  were  in  danger,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  conflict  now 
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opening  before  us.  Not,  again,  that  we  are  to  be  always  standing  on  the 
defensive.  Just  as  in  the  surge  and  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  it  ib  not  the 
deep-founded  rock  which  has  to  roll  back  the  heaving  billow,  but  the 
billow  which  has  to  undermine  and  overthrow  the  rock  against  which  it 
roars  and  dashes,  and  breaks,  so  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Teacher  to  repel  every  attack  which  is  made  upon  our  Faith,  but  to  leave 
the  enemy,  with  all  his  cunning  and  with  all  his  daring,  to  shake,  if  he 
can,  the  foundation  on  which  that  Faith  so  firmly  rests.  We  may 
sympathise  with  those  honest,  earnest  minds,  who  are  inquiring  after 
truth,  and  seek  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  way  of 
their  belief,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  belief  that  we  should  in 
the  spirit  of  unfounded  fear  be  always  conceiving  of  Christianity  as  if  in 
peril,  or  as  if  it  could  sustain  any,  even  the  least  damage  from  either 
science,  falsely  so  called,  or  from  a  proud  and  sceptical  philosophy, 
6t  from  the  evil  genius  of  a  grosser  infidelity.  Men  may  shoot  at 
Niagaia,  but  the  mighty  cataract  rolls  on  and  rolls  down  as  grandly  and 
as  impressively  as  before.  The  truth  which  the  Saviour  came  to  i-eveal— 
which  His  apostles  proclaimed,  and  which  the  Church  received  for 
propagation — for  which  martyrs  have  shed  their  blood,  and  to  which 
confessors  have  witnessed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fierce  and  fiery 
persecution,  has  encountered  the  opposition  of  age  after  age ;  but  just 
as  the  sun,  after  it  has  waded  through  the  darkness  of  an  eclipse,  seems 
to  shine  with  increased  efifulgence,  so  has  truth  stood  out  radiant  in  its 
own  light,  and  as  if  conscious  of  its  own  inherent  strength.  We  have, 
then,  nothing  to  fear  for  our  common  Christianity  in  the  ftitnre. 
Infidelity  has  exhausted  her  quiver ;  philosophy  has  to  borrow  fire  from 
the  altar  of  God  ;  and  ere  long  Science  will  be  seen  bending  iu  lowly 
adoration  at  the  shrine  of  Revealed  Truth,  doing  homage  to  Him  who  is 
the  Light  and  the  Life  of  the  World.  Kobebt  Ferguson. 


Cfjrigt  autrflett  62  tlje  aHorto  tljroufllj  ©is  ©isriplfs. 

There  are  three  ways  of  judging  a  person — by  himself,  by  what  he  do«^ 
and  by  those  who  are  his  acknowledged  intimates.  For  one  who  can 
judge  the  man,  there  are  hundreds  who  can  judge  only  by  what  the  man 
does,  and,  relatively,  through  those  who  best  know  and  are  most 
influenced  by  him.  As  it  is  easier  to  walk  by  sight  than  faith,  to  dwell 
on  the  external  than  the  inward,  to  realize  bodily  than  spiritual  preseoce, 
80  what  a  man  produces  and  effects,  whether  on  things  or  in  personi^ 
arrests,  attracts,  and  is  understood  more  readily  than  what  he  is  in 
himself. 

In  dealing  with  man«  the  Lord  Himself  takes  account  of  this  fact 
Why  did  Deity  become  Ipqamate?     Why  has  Jesus  Christ  walked  this 
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veaary  world,  wearing  our  nature,  carrying  our  sorrows,  enduring  tempt- 
ation, persecution,  and  death  ?  What  mean  Bethlehem, "^  Nazareth, 
Gfethsemane,  Calvary,  but  that  it  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  bring  near  His 
righteousness,  beauty,  and  love,  in  the  person,  work,  life  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  Man ;  that,  seeing  Hira,  we  may  behold  the  Fatlier's  glory  ; 
hearing  Him,  we  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  ;  knowing  His 
love,  we  may  understand  the  heart  of  the  Lord  ;  rejoicing  in  Him,  wo 
may  rejoice  in  God,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  1  And  now 
that  Christ's  presence  is  spiritual,  that  His  work  is  carried  on  by  His 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  by  the  lives  of  those  who  are  made  new 
creatures  in  Him,  is  it  strange  that  those  who  know  Him  not  as  their 
personal  Saviour  and  King,  should  judge  Him  through  those  who,  by 
their  professed  allegiance  are  virtually  His  representatives  and  witnesses? 
True,  as  it  is,  that  each  must  sooner  or  later  deal  personally  with  Christ, » 
that  before  His  judgment  each  must  be  either  acquitted  or  condemned, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  in  some  sense 
responsible  for  His  reception  or  rejection  by  the  world.  Vain  is  it  to 
declare  that  the  world  has  Christ  Himself  before  them,  that  if  the  copies 
of  His  life  as  written  by  His  disciples  are  bliured  and  blotted,  the  cojyy  is 
stainless ;  if  the  reflection  of  His  image,  as  seen  in  Christians,  is  defect- 
ive and  faulty,  He  is  eternally  perfect ;  if  the  witness  borne  by  His 
followers  is  fiedthless.  He  is  truth  ;  if  the  stream  of  love,  as  it  flows  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him,  is  poor  and  intermittent,  (lie  fountain 
of  love  in  Him  is  always  strong  and  steady.  The  judgment-seat  of 
Pilate  has  not  been  the  only  tribunal  at  which  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
condemned;  Judas  has  not  been  alone  the  Lord's  betrayer;  the  multitude 
who,  in  malign  hate,  shouted,  "  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  !  "  are  not  the 
only  people  who  have  given  up  the  Son  of  Grod  to  be  cioicified.  No ;  we 
who  call  and  profess  ourselves  His,  by  our  half-heartedness,  by  our  weak 
faith,  our  coldness  in  sympathy,  and  our  unrighteousness  of  life,  have 
been  grievously  misrepresenting,  and  thus  betraying  and  crucifying  our 
Lord. 

One  of  the  greatest  modem  philosophical  writers  characterises  the 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  as  the  most  impracticable  discourse  that  has 
ever  been  preached.  He  holds  up  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  charactera 
and  lives  of  His  professed  followers,  and  asks,  "  Which  is  true  ]  Either 
Christians  are  hypocrites,  or  their  Leader  is  a  fanatic."  Dare  we  say 
scepticism  has  no  warrant  for  its  scorn  ?  When  we  take  our  Lord's 
precepts  and  our  own  lives,  and  place  them  side  by  side,  are  we  not 
thoroughly  ashamed  1  Not  long  ago,  I  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  London  ministers,  as  his  firm  conviction,  that  if  every 
man,  voman,  and  child  in  the  metropolis,  who  professes  loyalty  to 
Christ,  were  Christ-like — in  all  the  relations  of  life  thoroughly  Chiis- 
tian — ^wickedi^ess  would  cease  in  London,  evil  men    could   no   longer 
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exist.  With  all  earnestness,  let  us  ask,  why  should  there  be  such  a 
contrariety  between  what  Christ  says  and  His  disciples  are  and  do; 
between  what  thej  profess  to  believe  and  what  thej  practise)  Is  it 
l)ossible  that  our  Lord  means  us  merely  to  admire  and  praise  His 
precepts  1  Is  it  so,  that  He  has  revealed  truths,  taught  doctrines, 
laid  down  rules,  and  presented  an  example  too  transcendental  for  us 
to  obey  and  imitate  f  Are  our  Lord's  teachings,  and  is  His  life  all 
too  good,  beautiful,  and  blessed  for  us  to  translate  into  our  lives! 
No ;  but  we  do  not  believe,  as  we  say  we  do,  in  the  Holy  Spirit^  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  Life ;  we  know  not,  as  we  ought,  that  we  are  "the 
temple  of  God/'  that  unto  us  God  <' gives  power  to  become  His 
children,"  not  in  name  only,  but  in  nature ;  that  there  is  that  in  the 
personal  union  with  Him  which  renders  the  difficult  easy,  the  im- 
possible possible.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  characters  and  lives  of 
such  vast  numbers  of  Christians  are  out  of  hannony  with  the  will  of 
their  Lord;  that  they  are  disgracing,  not  "adorning  the  doctrine  of 
their  Lord  and  Saviour ;"  that  they  are  repelling,  not  attracting  men 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  Much  I  fear  it  is  no  exaggeration,  but  plain 
truth,  that  many  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  Lord's  witnesses  by  the 
world,  are  actually  believing  more  in  the  externalities  of  religion,  than 
in  the  grand  realities  binding  the  man  to  the  Lord ;  in  their  own 
little  ismsy  than  in  the  Church  of  the  Living  Grod ;  in  man-made 
notions  about  what  is  wrong  and  right,  than  in  God*s  eternal  law  of 
right.  Is  it  not  so,  that  the  best  place  in  the  heart's  affections  is 
given  to  " ^  cause "  or  "  tfie  Church"  rather  than  to  Christ  t  Is 
there  not  greater  zeal  manifested  to  proselytise  to  a  certain  sect  than 
to  convert  to  the  Lord?  There  is  talk  about  the  height  and  depth 
and  length  and  breadth  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  yet,  in  how  many,  who 
can  speak  and  sing  well  about  it,  is  not  God's  love  levelled  to  a  cold, 
dreary  mcorland  ?    It  is  easy  to  sing, 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small ;        % 
Love,  BO  amaang,  bo  Divine, 
Demands  my  aonl,  my  life,  my  all  ;*' 

but  how  often  is  the  smallest  act  of  self-sacrifice  fouud  too  much! 
There  is  great  lamentation  that  so  many  of  the  thoughtful  and  gifted  ars 
sceptical ;  but  where  is  the  sympathy  with  them  in  their  doubts  and 
difficulties  that  they  who  "  know  the  secret  of  the  Lord,"  ought  to  feel 
towards  those  who  are  tiying  to  read  it  right)  How  harsh  the  air,  how 
chilly  the  atmosphere  around  many  on  Monday,  who  on  Sunday  were 
radiant  and  glowing !  Can  he,  who  so  keenly  looks  to  the  main  chance, 
who  so  greedily  grasps  the  world  s  pelf,  be  the  same,  who  with  such 
fervour  in  prayer  committed  all  to  the  Lord,  and  poured  out  his  thanks 
for  His  Fatherly  bounty  and  care  1     Can  it  be  that  they  whose  treasuro 
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is  in  Heaven,  are  tbey  wfao  so  eagerly  are  laying  up  for  themselves 
treasure  on  earth  1  Can  it  be  that  they  who  possess  love  unchanging 
and  unchangeable^  hope  sure  and  stedfast,  life  deathless  and  eternal,  are 
they  whose  brows  are  so  clouded,  whose  eyes  are  so  sad,  whose  faces  are 
80  marked  by  anxiety  and  anguish  1  Can  it  be  that  they  who  have 
received  the  forgiving  love  of  God,  are  they,  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
voice  of  an  erring  brother,  who  would  confess  his  faults  and  seek  to  be 
forgiven  1  Would  that  a  Luther  or  a  Savonarola  were  raised  up  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  a  holy  life !  Would  that  we  who  profess  to 
be  Christ's,  felt  the  misery  and  meanness  of  misrepresenting  our  Lord  ! 
Would  that  our  souls  were  stirred  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  are  judging  the  Lord  by  what  we  say,  act,  and  live  ! 

Is  my  character  and  life  contradicting  what  my  lips  declare  1 
If,  as  Richard  Knill  used  to  say  to  Christians,  "  We  are  the  ungodly 
man's  Bible,"  oh !  what  are  they  reading!  Can  they  cleai-ly  see  the 
golden  characters  of  the  love  of  God,  the  violet  tint  of  humility,  the 
white  thread  of  purity  woven  throughout  )  As  they  see  and  hear  me, 
must  they  perforce  say,  **  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  perceive  that 
God  is  with  you  "  1  Is  there  that  in  our  business  transactions,  in  our 
filial  and  family  relations,  in  our  whole  bearing  and  influence,  in  our 
daily  conduct^  that  must  cause  them  ^*  to  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus  '*  1  Oh,  you  who  lament  your  uselessness  in  the 
world,  who  are  grieving  because  no  man  has  hired  you  to  work  in 
the  vineyard,  remember,  this  one  thing  you  can  do,  this  one  work,  that 
shall  outlive  the  stars, — you  can  live  well ;  your  life  may  speak  for  Christ, 
though  no  gift  for  speaking  has  descended  on  you ;  your  goodness  may 
declare  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  though  no  special  power  of  healing 
either  men's  souls  or  bodies  be  yours ;  your  love  may  attract  to  Him, 
who  19  lave^  though  few  feel  your  presence  at  all,  and  none  be  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  about  you ;  your  upright  and  scrupulous  dealing  in  practical 
life  may  make  those  who  know  you  think  of  Him  in  whom  all  honour 
lives.  Be  sure  of  this,  there  are  none,  who  are  truly  Christian,  who  are 
not  witnessing  for  their  Lord,  and  who  will  not  be  the  means  of  drawing 
some  to  Him.  Are  we  entrusted  with  the  Lamp  of  Truth,  and  shall  we 
not  hold  it  forth  to  the  world  1  Are  we  made  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
nature,  and  shall  we  not  win  souls  by  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  our 
lives  1  Are  we  the  templo  of  God,  and  shall  not  our  characters  be 
redolent  of  Divine  incense,  and  fragrant  with  heavenly  glory  1  Are  we 
''  made  of  Christ  kings  and  priests  unto  Grod,"  and  shall  we  not  offer 
unto  Him  priestly  sacrifice  and  kingly  service  1  What,  oh  what  is  to 
raine  this  world  1  What  is  to  clear  the  thick  mist  of  superstition  ;  to 
chase  away  the  darkness  of  scepticism ;  to  remedy  our  social  and  moral 
evils ;  to  meet  the  want  of  perishing  souls,  now  either  madly  dancing  in 
frenzied  excitement,  or  miserably  wailing  in  the  wildness  of  despair  ? 
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Do  you  answer,  "  The  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  1  You  are 
right ;  but  who  are  they  who  are  to  proclaim  "  the  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people,  that  unto  them  is  bom  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord  "  1  Who  are  to  guide  to  Christy  and  reveal  the  Father 
to  the  wandering  children  1  Who  but  the  pure,  the  loving,  the  faithful, 
those  who  have  received  the  Lord  Himself,  who  have  idealized  their  own 
pei'sonal  union  to  Him,  who  are  "  walking  in  all  His  commandmentu 
blameless,"  whose  hearts  are  so  cleansed  by  the  inspiration  of  His  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  can  perfectly  love  and  worthily  magnify  His  holy  name. 
The  Father,  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  you  through  Chiist,  wants  you 
to  reveal  Christ  to  those  around.  He  who  has  made  you  rich  in  His 
truth  and  love,  who  has  caused  your  heart  to  ring  with  heavenly  music, 
who  has  touched  you  with  celestial  beauty,  who  has  filled  you  with  all 
the  fulness  of  His  own  glorious  nature,  expects  you  to  show  forth  His 
praise,  to  cause  others  to  long  to  be  as  blessed  as  yourself. 

The  tiniest  streamlet  speaks  to  the  praise  of  the  fountain  ;  the 
minutest  lichen  manifests  the  life-giving  power  of  its  Maker ;  the  little 
glowworm  utters  its  silent  homage  to  the  Source  of  all  Light ;  the 
faintest  ray  of  sunlight  tells  of  the  King  of  Day.  And  shall  we, 
whose  minds  are  enlightened,  whose  hearts  are  warmed  with  Divine 
light  and  love,  not  glorify  God  by  shedding  Hi.g  light  and  love  f  Has 
the  loving  mother  her  children  to  witness  to  her  love ;  has  the  poet  his 
glory  displayed  by  the  children  of  his]  brain  and  heart ;  is  the  dumb 
marble  moved  by  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  to  speak  to  his  praise ;  and 
shall  the  Heavenly  Father  not  have  His  power  and  wisdom,  His  truth 
and  goodness  displayed  by  those  whom  he  has  "  saved,  not  with  coirupt- 
ible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus,"  His  only  begotten  Son  1 

'  *  Woe  worth  these  barren  hearts  of  oun, 
Where  Thou  hast  set  celestial  flowers. 
And  watered  with  more  balmy  showers 

Than  e'er  distilled 
In  Eden,  on  th'ambrosial  bowers, 

Yet  naught  we  yield." 

'*  One  thing  stands  between  me  and  infidelity,"  exclaimed  a  young 
man;  ^^my  mother's  pure,  unselfish  life.  Ai^mentiS  I  can  refute; 
miracles  I  can  explain  away ;  eloquence  does  not  move  me ;  learning 
cannot  convince  me  :  but  my  mother's  blessed  character  and  life  docs 
convince  me  there  must  be  Divine  power  in  Christianity."  I  have 
heard  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  been  an  infidel,  declare  that 
what  kept  him  from  utter  scepticism  was  the  supernatural  beauty  ol 
the  moral  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Header,  there  is  no  good  reason 
(God  forbid  there  should  be  a  bad  one)  why  your  character  and  life 
riiould  not  only  stand  between  some  precious  soul  and  infidelity,  bat 
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should  win  many  precious  souls  to  Him  "  who  Las  died  for  all ;" 
"  and  that  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  imto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again." 

Jessie  Coombs. 


Cfjattflelr  Appearances. 

Is  this  Naomi  ?  Such  was  the  question  asked  as  that  wan  and  widowed 
form  came  back  again  past  the  fields  of  fatherland  and  home  !  She  went 
out  FULL :  fall  of  prosperity,  health,  and  plenty — she  went  out  a  Wife,  with 
two  brave  sons  and  a  beloved  husband.  Years  have  come  and  gone,  suns 
have  risen  and  set  over  those  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  now  she  comes  back 
again :  back  again,  empty  !  She  passes  the  rustic  groups  here  and  there 
dotting  the  fields ;  she  is  bent,  and  sad,  and  grey ;  her  worn  dress  tells  of 
poverty ;  her  look  bespeaks  the  widow — all  this,  too,  in  so  short  a  time !  So 
sad  a  chapter  of  suffering  crowded  into  so  few  pages  I  Dark,  indeed,  was 
the  avenue  she  had  passed  with  the  light  of  home-joy  yet  visible  at  its 
beginning.  There,  in  the  distance,  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon  her, 
and  she  walked  this  earth  in  the  light  of  human  companionship  and  love  ! 
Is  this  Naomi  P  And  have  we  not  had  this  same  sort  of  questioning  to  utter 
again  and  again  concerning  those  we  knew  in  early  womanhood  and  man- 
hood ?  Has  it  not  given  pensiveness  to  our  walk  to  pass  the  home  where  once 
we  heard  **the  merry  shout  of  the  elder  boys,"  and  saw  manhood  in  its 
fatherly  strength  and  pride  P  How  changed  now !  A  lone  widow  there,  and 
all  around  made  desolate  by  death.  Is  that  Naomi  P  we  say ;  is  that  the 
one  we  remember  beautifol  as  a  bride  and  trustful  as  a  wife  P  We  need  but 
glance  around,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  changes  re-enacted  in  many 
£unilies  of  our  neighbourhood :  they  go  out  full,  with  all  the  elements  in 
and  about  them  of  strength  and  health  and  family  joy,  and  they  come  home 
empty !  Yet  empty  in  one  sense  only.  Naomi  had  still  her  God  with  her; 
and  Gk)d's  children  are  restful  still,  even  when  sorrow-stricken  as  Naomi ; 
ihey  are  not  beggared  of  trust  and  hope  in  God,  nor  of  reputation  or 
character  with  man.  We  are  never  bankrupt  while  we  have  faith  and  hope 
in  the  Bedeemer.  Amidst  all  these  marvellous  changes  we  can  say.  The  harm 
has  not  touched  the  me — the  inner  life, — it  has  wounded  my  spirit,  bruised 
my  affections,  broken  in  upon  my  earthly  rest :  but  it  is  not  the  sorrow  of 
the  wicked,  which  worketh  death.  Naomi  comes  back  to  Bethlehem,  but 
one  walks  with  her :  the  God  of  the  widow — the  living  God. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest :  beautiful  was  the  land  to  which 
Bho  returned  in  her  widowhood.  Many  a  golden  harvest-time  had  gone 
since  she  went  forth  in  life's  young  morning.  As  the  on-lookers  bent 
over  the  hedge,  she  saw  those  that  once  were  children  grown  men  now — 
bronzed  and  stalwart  sons  of  toil — no  longer  the  boys  of  home,  but  the 
bread-winners  of  families.  Bethlehem  again !  Yes,  there  indeed  was  the 
old  home ! — ^its  little  white  houses  dotting  the  green  slopes ;  its  well  by  the 
wayside.  Yes,  Bethlehem !  Oh  I  the  strange  longing  that  men  and  women 
have  to  get  back  in  old  age  to  the  country-places  where  they  were  bom,  and 
concerning  which  all  their  reminiscences  are  so  fresh  and  forcible,  even  when 
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the  events  of  xniddle  life  are  half  obliterated  from  tlie  memory.  It  is  a 
beautifdl  instinct.  To  look  with  the  reverent  eyes  of  age  on  the  tombstone 
whose  inscription  we  learnt  to  spell  out  in  childhood ;  to  watch  the  oft- 
winding  river,  and  feel  that  it  murmurs  a  kindly  welcome  back  to  our  last 
wanderings  by  its  banks,  even  as  it  witnessed  and  welcomed  our  first 
Yes!  we  know  not  what  strange  thoughts  and  feelings  were  hurrying 
through  this  lone  widow's  heart,  nor  what  memories  filled  the  breasts  of  the 
bystanders  when  they  asked,  Is  this  Naomi  ? 

Now,  it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  spirit  of  these  words  that  we  can  make  a 
right,  wise,  and,  above  all.  Christian  use  of  them.  We  must  look  beyond 
their  literal  meaning,  and  see  if  to  our  higher  thought  they  do  not  suggest 
some  useful  meditations. 

First, — ^as  we  think  of  them— here  comes  a  Christian  pilgrim :  how  travel- 
stained  and  footsore  he  is, — **  All  he  was  is  over- worn,"  as  Tennyson  says. 
The  sharp  flints  of  life's  difficult  road  have  cut  his  sandalled  feet ;  the  marks 
and  scars  upon  his  frame  teU  of  sharp  and  severe  life-conflicts ;  how  serious 
is  the  eye  I  how  sober  the  mien !  We  look  at  him  with  respect,  but  also 
with  surprise  and  adoring  wonder  that  the  Saviour  should  have  led  him 
safely  through.  Can  this  be  the  yoomg  soldier  that  started  so  gaily  and 
bravely  so  many  years  ago  ?  What  bright  visions  of  life  filled  his  heart 
then ;  how  confident  he  was  then ;  how  ready  to  criticize  delinquencies  in 
Christian  character ;  how  enthusiastically  the  blood-red  cross  was  lifted  up 
then ;  how  unflinching  was  his  determination,  then,  at  all  hazards  to  do  and 
dare  the  right !  Well,  it  was  a  noble  promise  for  the  future :  youth  ii  the 
time  for  enthusiasm.  Woe  be  to  any  nation  or  Church  whose  young  recruits 
are  not  ardent  and  earnest  I  Let  them  cease  to  be  enthusiastic  and  aggressive, 
and  decay  sets  in.  We  find  it,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to  associate  the 
calm  meekness  and  holy  humility  of  Christian  age  with  the  bright  prestige 
and  valour  of  earlier  manhood.  We  know  nothing  of  all  the  terrible 
struggles — the  battles  and  the  trials  through  which  their  characters  have 
passed.  In  many  instances,  in  a  human  point  of  view,  they  can  say,  "  I 
went  out  full,  and  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  home  empty :"  and  in  regard  to 
matters  of  religious  experience,  they  have  proved  their  souls  to  be  vulnerable, 
through  not  taking  the  *' whole  armour  of  Gk>d."  They  have  found  how 
testing  a  thing  real  warfare  is ;  they  have  learned  not  to  trust  in  man ;  and 
life's  strange  and  sad  episodes  have  given  that  shadow  of  sobered  experience 
to  their  brows,  which  makes  you  feel  respectful  in  the  presence  of  life's  evening. 
Tou  heard  of  them,  perhaps,  as  leaders  in  the  war ;  of  their  force  and  fire ; 
of  their  genius  and  success ;  their  achievements,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the 
wonders  of  your  boyhood.  As  you  gaze  on  them  now  so  changed,  you 
must  remember  their  patience,  their  trial,  their  faith,  their  endurance, 
their  sorrows,  their  bereavements,  their  losses,  their  struggles  when  you 
say.  Is  this  Naomi  ? 

The  words  also  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour  of 
men.  How  beautiful  was  the  advent  of  the  Christ  to  these  plains — ^these 
Bethlehem  plains:  the  angels  came  with  their  songs,  the  simple-hearted 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night !  How  beautiful  the  childhood  of 
the  Christ:  the  young  child  gathering  wild  flowers  at  the  hiU-sides  of 
Bethany !    How  beautiful  His  youth :  the  mother ;  the  doctors ;  the  Temple ! 
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(The  picture  of  Holman  Hunt  comes  before  ub  as  we  write  thiB,  with  the 
humble  judgment  on  our  part  that  prints  of  such  exquisitely  elaborated 
pietnree  should  never  be  taken.)  Yes,  how  beautiful  that  thoughtful  brow 
of  One  greater  than  the  doctors — one  with  the  Father,  before  all  worlds, 
incarnate  among  men !  and  bow  beautiful  the  Ministry  of  the  Son  of  God ! 
There  is  the  mighty  hand  that  worked  miracles ;  there  the  tender  hand  that 
wiped  away  tears ;  there  the  pity  that  pardoned ;  there  the  love  that  sym- 
pathized ;  there  the  mercy  which  never  passed  a  suppliant  by. 

True ;  but  stand  here,  and  see  a  changed  appearance  I    It  is  an  early 
evening,  I  admit,  but  still  it  is  the  evening  of  the  Redeemer's  earthly  life. 
Do  you  see  in  the  grey  distance  Oke  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  coming  up 
from  the  Judgment  Hall  ?    Do  you  hear  the  distant  shout  of  the  noisy, 
infuriated  rabble  ?    Do  you  see,  on  a  closer  approach,  that  the  crowd  have 
gathered  around  the  fallen  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — ^hurt  with  blows, 
Dednt  with  pain,  crushed  with  the  cross  he  has  hitherwards  borne  ?    If  so, 
follow  on.     Come  up  Hie  path  where  Simon  the  Cyrenian  helped  to  bear  the 
cross ;  see  it  laid  down  upon  the  earth  whilst  the  Crucified  One  is  placed 
upon  it,  and  is  with  it  lifted  up :  the  hands,  the  feet  are  nailed,  the  head  is 
bowed,  the  heart  is  soon  to  be  broken  I    Amid  the  scorn  of  the  soldiery  and 
the  shouts  of  the  mob,  come  nearer  I  gaze !    la  this  Jesua  f    What !  is  this 
He  whose  sweet  face  lay  babe-like  in  the  manger  ?    Is  this  He  whoso  wistful 
child-face  looked  up  at  the  mother's  face  in  the  Temple  ?    Is  this  He,  too, 
says  the  student  of  the  Incarnation,  who  left  His  throne  in  heaven  to  become 
man?— whose  cry  was,  **  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God"  ?    You  can 
but  answer  *'  Yes  ;  altered,  indeed ;  bowed,  bruised,  careworn,  forsaken,  but 
the  same  Jesus."    If  we  thus  settle  the  matter,  see  what  comes  out  of  it  ? 
How  mysterious  is  the  change  here,  unless  we  accept  the  one  conclusion : 
that  He  died — ^the  Just  for  the  ui^ust — ^to  bring  us  to  God.    How  is  it  that 
Jesna  should  close  a  life  of  admitted  excellence  and  innocence  like  this  ? 
Give  us  some  due  to  the  explanation  of  the  groat  fact  from  any  merely 
human  point  of  view  P    I  have  often  longed  to  find  what  is  to  be  said  for  the 
theory  of  innate  virtue  in  the  human  heart,  if  the  Christ — though  innocent 
and  found  no  fault  with — ^was  thus  treated  by  humanity.    Surely  the  race 
belied  for  ever  its  inborn  virtue  when  they  crucified  the  Christ !    Why,  also, 
is  He  thus  permitted  to  suffer  shame,  scorn,  suffering  and  death,  by  the 
Father  with  whom  He  confessed  He  was  One  ?    How  can  we  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  men  if  all  this  was  unnecessary  ? — if  the  Atonement  formed 
no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Divine  government  ?    Then,  too,  it  may 
be  asked  why  the  Christ  Himself  should  consent  to  all  this  ?— should,  know- 
ing what  sorrows  were  in  store  for  Him,  set  His  face  stodfastly  to  go  to 
Jerusalem? — ^why  He  should,  on  the  very  eve  of  His  betrayal,  say,  **  Rise ; 
let  us  be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me  "  ?    Surely,  even 
holy  innocence  alone  would  not  seek  to  meet,  but  rather  to  shun,  a  cruel  and 
undeserved  death  !    But,  as  we  listen  to  the  Divine  Eedeemer,  we  feel  that 
He  has  a  purpose  in  all  this  :  **  Now  is  my  soul  troubled ;  and  what  shall  I 
say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this 
hour."    Truly,  as  we  look  upon  that  face  of  the  Son  of  God  in  shame  and 
grief,  and  sacrifice — a  face  marred  more  than  any  man's — and  ask.  Is  this 
Jbsxjb  ?  we  can  but  remember  those  words,  **  It  became  Him  by  whom  are 
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all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  captain  of  their  salvaticm  perfect  through  sufEerings.'* 

Then  let  us  look  at  these  words  in  relation  to  Christian  experience. 
Can  a  child  of  God  so  suffer  as  many  doP  Much  is  said  of  the 
hallowed  joy  of  religion.  We  are  reminded  that  wisdom's  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace ;  and  yet  people  ask 
sometimes,  ''Have  you  seen  Naomi?"  as'  though  such  a  spectacle  would 
contradict  the  fact  of  a  Patherly  providence.  ''Is  this  your  Christian?" 
they  say ;  ' '  we  saw  him  yesterday  more  than  breast-high  in  the  waterfloodB : 
we  met  another,  with  a  broken  pitcher,  weeping  by  the  well:  we  saw 
another  in  the  yalley  Baca,  and  heard  his  pitiAil  prayer  for  deliyerance.** 
Yes ;  and  we  could  multiply  such  states  and  circumstances.  But  a  good 
man's  peace  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  eye  of  another,  or  by  any  human 
estimate.  We  may  study  faces,  but  we  cannot  see  hearts!  What  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.  And 
when  we  are  pitying,  perhaps  the  pitied  one  is  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  resting 
in  His  loye.  We  may  haye  summer  amid  arctic  seas  of  human  coldness, 
and  fruit  in  barren  lands  of  desolate  Hfe,  if  we  have  Qod  within  us.  We 
may  ask,  in  cynical  moods,  ''  Is  ihia  your  Christian  ?— see  how  troubled  he 
is."  Ah  I  these  are  but  surface- wares,  and  the  deep  sea  within  is  still. 
*'  See  how  unprotected  he  is ! "  Ah  I  you  have  not  the  eye  to  see  the  Son  of 
Man  walking  with  him  in  his  btimmg,  fiery  furnace,  and  keeping  him  all 
unharmed.  "  See  how  necessitous  he  is ! "  But  you  see  not  the  waving  corn- 
fields of  love,  and  trust,  and  joy  in  his  heart.  *'  See  how  unnoticed  he  is ! " 
But  the  eye  of  the  Master  is  not  like  that  of  the  proud  child  of  earth;  for 
He  knoweth  His  sheep,  and  calleth  them  all  by  their  names. 

Is  this  Naomi  P  Is  this  a  Christian  that  you  tell  me  has  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  P— that  your  Inspired  Book  teUs  me  it  shall  be  well  with,  all 
the  days  of  his  life  P  Naomi  ?  Yes ;  changed,  indeed !  sometimes  in  fortune, 
sometimes  in  health,  sometimes  inTolyed  in  deepest  trials,  but  always  haying 
within  the  sympathy  and  the  salvation  of  Gk>d  in  Christ. 

These  words  take  us  into  life's  future  history.  Is  this  NAom  ?  What 
losses,  crosses,  trials,  you  say  she  has  had  in, these  intervening  years !  Yes ; 
and  strangely  enough  we  often  stop  in  our  meditations,  and  do  not  get  to  the 
end  of  the  scene.  We  are  forgetful  that  there  are  surprises  of  joy  as  well 
as  surprises  of  sorrow.  Let  us  ever  refuse  to  believe  in  unending  nig^t— in 
unrelieved  trouble.  Let  us  try  to  put  away  those  morbid,  melancholic  ideas 
that  all  is  lost ;  that  health,  fortune,  fame,  friendship,  are  gone.  What  if 
Naomi  rises,  instead  of  falls  P  Ijook  at  the  end  of  the  chapter:  what  « 
sweet  pictui'e  it  is — ^how  graphic;  how  touching;  how  real!  Oh!  what  a 
wondrous  elasticity  there  is  in  the  human  heart  I  How  weeping  may  endnre 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  I — and  bethink  you  of  the  Chris- 
tian's future:  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life,  with  the  *' Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  Is  this  Naomi  P  Is  this  the  disciple  we 
once  knew  in  the  garden,  denying  the  Lord,  now  faultless  before  the  throne  ? 
Is  THIS  Naomi P  And  one  of  the  elders  answered  me,  "These  are  they 
which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  an^ 
made  them  white,  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb :  therefore  are  they  before 
the   throne  of  Qod,    and   serve   Him   day   and    night   in   His   tenqile. 
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They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall 
the  son  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat,  for  the  Lamh  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  nnto  liying 
foimtains  of  water,  and  Grod  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
There  is  a  dark  side  to  these  words,  however,  when  we  turn  them  about,  and 
apply  them  to  other  and  opposite  characters.  Is  this  Naomi — so  changed  P 
—this  young  lad,  that  we  knew  in  our  Bible-class,  so  earnest,  so  attentiye, 
80  devout,  row  sitting  behind  the  chariot- steeds  of  passion,  and  driving  to 
the  precipice  ?  Is  this  Naomi  ? — ^the  fair  young  girl  we  remember  so  gleefiil 
and  interesting  in  school-days,  now  entering  the  gay  palaces  of  sin,  indulging 
in  drink,  and  vice,  and  guilt  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  Naomi !  Is  this  Naomi  ? 
—once  a  professor  of  the  Christian  life,  now  walking  according  to  the  course 
of  the  world — deceitful,  false,  lustful  P  It  cannot  be !  and  yet  such  changed 
appearances  we  must  all  have  seen.  We  prefer,  however,  in  closing,  to  turn 
to  the  brighter  side.  There  are,  and  must  be,  chanoed  appsabaitoes  in 
this  state :  the  climate  of  this  probationary  state  is  not  the  serene  air  of 
heaven.  It  is  a  land  of  storm  and  clouds,  and  sometimes  of  thick  darkness. 
We  shall  and  must  all  feel  more  or  less  the  influence  of  change ;  but  what  a 
wealth  of  meaning  there  is  in  those  inspired  words :  **  Though  our  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

W.  M.  Stathak. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but 
its  beat  support  is  found  in  the  holy  lives  of  its  professors.  The  transforming 
and  beautifying  power  of  "  the  truth  "  proclaims,  though  in  a  silent  T<Hce, 
that  it  has  come  from  God.  The  followers  of  Christ,  however,  are  not  all 
equally  beautiful  in  their  spirit  or  bright  in  their  character.  Fewer  Christian 
graces  are  displayed  in  some  than  in  others. 

The  variety  in  the  manifestations  of  piety  may,  in  some  measure,  depend 
on  the  difference  in  mental  conformation,  and  in  natural  disposition.  There 
may  be  holiness  in  all,  but  little  of  the  beauty  of  it  seen  in  some.  They  are 
of  Gk>d,  and  *'  bom  of  God,"  but  like  the  flowers  of  the  fleld,  they  do  not, 
with  equal  attraction,  draw  our  thoughts  to  God.  We  may  pass  by  the 
flowers  of  a  field  we  enter,  or  garden  we  tread,  with  a  careless  look,  while 
one  of  rarer  beauty  would  bid  us  stop  and  linger  awhile  where  its  loveliness 
is  unfolded.  So  it  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  among  whose  members  are 
those  who,  in  spirit  and  character,  attract  the  notice  and  command  the  admi- 
ration of  all,  and  who,  when  removed  from  earth,  are  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance— ^for  **  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  Pre-eminently  among 
such  was  the  man  who  bore  the  honoured  name  of  Leighton,  and  "whose 
praise  will  ever  be  in  aU  the  Churches."  Even  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  like  a  sunny  hill,  higher  and 
more  verdantly  clothed  than  others,  especially  draws  our  notice  and  fixes 
our  admiration. 

He  was  descended  from  an  honourable  Scottish  family,  none  of  whose 
members,  however,  obtained  such  notoriety  as  his  father,  Dr.  Alexander 
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Leighton,  who,  for  publishing  a  book  against  Episcopacy,  was  sentenced  to 
be  whipped  and  pilloried,  his  ears  crept,  his  nose  slit,  and  his  cheek  branded. 
He  was,  howeyer,  some  years  afterwards,  compensated  by  the  Parliament  for 
the  ill  usage  he  had  received. 

The  son  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1611.  Of  his  early  years,  there 
is  left  but  a  scanty,  though  valuable  record.  His  sister  narrates  that  hifl 
singular  teachableness  and  piety  from  early  age  greatly  endeared  him  to 
his  parents ;  and  they  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  exemption 
from  childish  faults  and  follies. 

At  the  University,  to  which  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  behaTionr 
was  uniformly  so  excellent  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  one 
of  them,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  congratulates  him  on  having  a  son  in  whom 
God  has  made  him  abundant  compensation  for  all  his  sufferings.  On  leaving 
oollege,  he  spent  a  few  years  in  travel,  and  in  studies  calculated  to  qualify 
him  for  future  useMness.  It  was  not  till  he  was  thirty  years  old  that  he 
entered  into  the  ministry,  and  in  this  he  acted  agreeably  to  his  avowed 
opinions — **  that  some  preach  too  soon,  and  some  too  long."  'When  away  on 
his  travels,  there  was  much  religious  conflict  in  Scotland,  through  the  endea- 
vour of  Charles  I.  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  the  land ;  but  when  the  stoim 
was  over,  and  religious  freedom  obtained,  he  returned  home  "  to  swell  the 
triumph  and  enjoy  the  gale,"  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1641,  he  waa 
ordained  minister  of  Newbottle,  in  Midlothian. 

His  heart  was  truly  in  his  work,  and  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  his  parish, 
he  mixed  but  seldom  with  the  Presbyters  in  their  convocations,  whose  prac- 
tice of  descanting  on  the  '*  Ck)venant "  irom  the  pulpit  he  greatly  disapproved. 
When  reprimanded  by  his  brethren  for  not  preaching  up  the  times,  he  replied, 
*'  If  all  of  you  preach  up  the  times,  you  may  surely  allow  one  poor  brother 
to  preach  up  Christ  and  eternity." 

During  his  ministry  at  Newbottle  he  visited  London,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  displayed  the  spiritual  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  which  is 
so  manifest  in  his  matchless  writings.*  As  he  was  proceeding  with  some 
friends  from  the  Savoy  Stairs  to  Lambeth,  the  boat,  through  some  mismanage- 
ment, was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  while  all  were  pale  with  feer» 
and  some  expressed  it  by  cries  of  terror,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  lose  his 
accustomed  serenity,  and  to  some,  who  afterwards  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  his  calmness,  he  replied,  *'  Why,  what  harm  would  it  have  been  if 
we  had  all  been  safe  landed  on  the  other  cide."  A  similar  instance  of  his 
calmness  of  mind  in  time  of  danger  occurred  when  returning  from  a  visit  to 
his  brother.  Passing  through  a  vast  thicket,  he  lost  his  way,  and  sought  in 
vain  for  an  outlet.  Benighted,  and  spent  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  spread  his  cloak  upon  the  ground,  and  knelt  down 
to  pray.  With  implicit  devotion  he  resigned  his  soul  to  God,  beseeching  him, 
however,  that,  if  his  days  were  not  then  to  end,  some  way  of  deliverance 
might  be  opened.  Then  remounting  his  horse,  he  threw  the  reins  upon  his 
neck,  and  the  animal,  left  to  himself,  or  rather  guided  by  Pxovidence,  brought 
him  safely  through  all  the  maze  into  the  high  road. 

In  the  year  16o3,  his  ministerial  connection  with  Kewbottle  was  dissolved. 

*  KBpecially  his  exposition  of  1  Peter,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  best  wcA 
on  practical  religion  extant 
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Shortly  afterwards  he  was  chosen  Principal  of  Edinburgh  Uniyersity.  In 
this  station  he  was  eminently  successful,  showing  indefatigable  attention  to 
the  students,  instructing  them  singly  as  well  as  collectiyely,  and  conferring 
on  many,  by  his  wise  and  affectionate  exhortation,  lasting  benefit. 

After  a  few  years,  a  very  unexpected  call  obliged  him  to  resign  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Uniyersity.  A  higher  office  awaited  him.  Charles  II.,  hearing 
of  his  wisdom  and  peace-loving  spirit,  was  urged  to  offer  him  a  bishopric. 
From  such  an  offer  he  naturally  shrunk,  but  thinking  that  in  it  he  might 
serve  his  Divine  Master,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  royal  request,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunblane  on  the  11th  of  December,  1661. 

In  travelling  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  he  had  with  him 
other  newly-appointed  bishops,  who,  not  like-minded  with  himself,  wished 
to  make  an  official  and  imposing  entry  into  Edinburgh ;  he,  therefore,  left 
them  on  the  journey,  that  he  might  enter  the  city  qidetly  and  alone.  So 
fixed,  too,  was  his  aversion  to  worldly  honours,  that  he  besought  his  friends 
not  to  give  him  the  appellation  of  Lord;  and  so  free  was  he  from  making  gain 
of  godliness,  that  he  asked  as  a  favour  to  take  the  see  which  yielded  least 
revenue. 

Well  did  he  grace  the  office  of  a  bishop— going  from  parish  to  parish, 
catechising  and  preaching— and  in  his  last  retirement,  feeling  an  increased 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  men,  said  that  were  he  again  to  be  a  parish 
minister,  he  would  follow  sinners  to  tlioir  homes,  and  even  to  their  ale- 
houses. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  in  his  office  as  bishop.  The  plans  contemplated 
for  extirpating  the  Presbyterian  system  in  Scotland  were  so  opposed  to  his 
benign  feelings  that  he  resigned  his  episcopal  charge.  It  is  surprising,  not- 
withstanding this,  that  we  fijid  him  again,  after  a  few  years,  in  the  episcopal 
of&ce.  But  if  we  judge  him  according  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
consider  the  anxiety  he  manifested  to  conciliate  the  contending  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  shall  feel  less  surprised  that,  when  greatly  urged,  his 
scrupulosities  gave  way,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  installed  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  narrate  the  religious  controversies  of  the  period 
which  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  Leighton,  and  which  led  him,  after  awhile, 
to  resign  his  archbishopric  We  are  much  more  concerned  to  look  at  some 
traits  of  his  saintly  character,  which  he  so  beautifully  exhibited  as  he 
was  hastening  to  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  approadiing  the  world  of 
perfection. 

The  daily  and  increasing  contentions  in  the  religious  world,  and  the  desire 
to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  secret  and  tranquil  devotion,  led  him 
to  seek  **  the  calm  retreat "  of  private  life.  The  lowly  views  he  had  of  him- 
self would  not  allow  him  to  consider  his  relinquishment  of  the  archiepiscopal 
office  as  a  loss  to  the  Church;  thinking,  doubtless,  that  *' he  only  filled  a 
place  which  would  be  better  supplied  when  he  had  made  it  empty." 

Accordingly,  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  living 
there  in  great  sedusion,  and  abstaining,  as  far  as  possible,  from  giving  and 
receiving  visits.  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  irom  all  mimsterial  em- 
ployment. Frequently  did  he  officiate  in  some  neighbouring  church,  either 
by  readiog  prayers  or  preaching.  In  the  peasant's  cottage,  too,  did  his  tongue 
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often  '^  drop  znaima;"  and  to  all  who  came  within  the  scope  of  his  inflnnoe 
he  ' '  allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.''   He  was  no  ascetic,  tiumgli 
something  of  a  cloistered  complexion  seems  to  have  been  wronght  in  him  bf 
the  character  of  the  times  and  the  scarcity  of  the  men  like-minded  with  liim- 
self.   He  plimged  into  the  solitude  of  devotion  with  a  view  to  escape  from  the 
polluting  commerce  of  the  world,  to  gain  the  highest  place  of  sacred  contem- 
plation, and  to  maintain  perpetual  intercourse  with  heaven .  Prayer  and  praise 
were  his  business  and  pleasure.    Though  he  valued  human  erudition,  and 
was  himself  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  yet,  pointing  to  his  books  one 
day,  he  said  to  his  nephew,  '*  One  devout  thought  is  worth  them  alL"    The 
**  testimonies  of  the  Lord"  were  daily  his  delight;  and  of  the  Psalms  he  wonld 
say,  **  fhey  were  a  bundle  of  myrrh,  which  ought  to  be  day  and  night  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian."    To  him  the  Sabbath  was  indeed  a  festive  day,  and 
going  up  with  them  who  kept  holy  day  when  prudence  seemed  to  dictate  lus 
abiding  at  home,  his  remark  was,  "  Were  the  weather  fair  I  would  stay  at 
home ;  as  it  is  foul,  I  must  go." 

When  the  time  drew  near  that  he  should  die,  it  found  him  waiting  and 
longing.  We  might  expect  this  of  such  a  man,  of  whom  Bishop  Burnet  could, 
after  a  close  intimacy  of  twenty  years,  say  that  '*  he  had  the  most  mortified 
and  heavenly  disposition  he  had  eyer  seen,"  and  that  '*he  had  neyer  seen 
him  in  any  other  temper  than  that  in  which  he  should  wish  to  die."  Leighten 
often  spoke  of  his  decease,  and  said,  *'I  find  daily  more  and  more  reason 
without  me,  and  much  more  within,  to  pant  and  long  to  be  gone." 

Like  one  wearied  with  the  shades  of  night,  he  watched  for  the  opening 
light,  and  asked.  When  will  it  be  day  ?  He  lived  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger 
on  earth,  and  this  feeling  was  with  him  to  the  last.  **  If,"  said  he,  **  I  might 
choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn,"  for  he  regarded  the  world  as 
such,  and  himself  but  as  a  traveller  hastening  to  his  Father's  house.  Oed 
granted  him  what  he  wished,  for,  on  a  visit  to  London,  he  died  at  the  Bell 
Tnn,  Warwick  Lane,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1684,  aged  74.  The  memory  of 
such  a  man  is,  indeed,  blessed,  and  of  him  we  may  truly  say  that,  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  W.  B. 


Z^t  iSoral  Significance  of  t!)e  jFrend)  WXtttimx. 

The  recent  French  elections  have  assumed,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  an 
importance  which  has  cast  for  the  time  all  contemporary  political  questions 
into  the  shade.  The  defeat,  not  of  the  Goyemment,  but  of  the  principle  of 
^'he  (Government,  has  been  conspicuous,  decisive,  and  complete.  The  elect 
of  universal  su&age  has  been  compelled  to  challenge  a  new  expreasion  of 
confidenoe  in  his  dynasty,  and  the  result  has  been  a  crushing  oondemnatioa 
of  it  at  the  hands  of  all  that  is  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  firee  in  Franoe. 
There  is  a  political  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  elections  which  is  worthy 
of  the  fullest  consideration.  The  results  are  likely  to  be  powerftiUy 
infiuential  on  the  policy  of  France  and  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  of  which 
France  is  the  restless  member,  from  whom  all  its  chief  troubles  ond  anxieties 
spring.  But  wo  confess  that  the  moral  aspects  and  bearings  of  this  judg- 
ment on  the  Napoleonic  regime  are,  to  our  minds,  of  supreme  importance : 
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ind  it  is  to  this  side  of  it  that  we  inyite  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  these 
pages,  the  more  especially  as  the  political  issues  for  the  present  mainly 
oosapy  the  public  mind,  and  are  dealt  with  by  the  leading  public  journals 
of  the  day.  It  is  now  more  than  sixteen  years  since  Louis  Napoleon  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  d3^asty  by  the  midnight  razzia  on  the  homes  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  independent  generals,  orators  and  littSrateurs  of 
France,  and  by  that  brutal  assault  of  the  army  on  the  unresisting  inhabit- 
ants of  his  capital,  which  Mr.  Kinglake  so  graphically,  with  a  kind  of  malign 
minuteness  of  detail,  describes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Emperor, 
that  was  to  be,  thoroughly  frightened  the  Parisian  populace,  and  notably 
that  hourgecuie  which  had  bee^i  the  stronghold  of  the  rSgime  of  the  citizen 
king,  and  into  whose  shop,  drawing,  and  bed-room  windows  his  troops 
poured  their  volleys.  Paris  has  cherished  the  memory  of  the  wrong  and  the 
insult,  and  at  length  Paris  is  avenged.  The  empire  has  won  its  victories 
and  has  worn  its  glories.  Judging  by  its  own  estimate  of  itself,  it  is  the 
most  glorious  institution  of  the  age.  But  there  bas  been  a  stain — ^the 
imperishable  stain  of  blood — upon  its  laurels.  The  wisest  men — ^the  best 
men— of  France  have  shrunk  from  it,  and  refused  even  to  serve  it ;  Europe 
has  watched  it  with  ceaseless  jealousy ;  the  old  monarchies  have  regarded  it 
with  rooted  antipathy ;  while  its  own  children  have  greeted  it  with  very  dull, 
apathetic  and  unreasoning  applause.  A  dynasty  thus  founded  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  no  blessing  on  it,  and  the  empire  has  not  been 
blessed.  The  one  thing  which  the  Emperor  supremely  covets  has  been 
denied  him — the  confidence  of  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  classes  of 
France.  France,  after  sixteen  years*  experience,  has  delighted,  not  only  to 
condemn  his  government,  but  to  insult  his  dynasty  by  returning  bitter  and 
avowed  enemies,  not  of  the  government  only,  but  of  the  whole  rigime,  by 
triumphant  majorities,  in  every  chief  city  of  the  empire.  No  one  has  had 
a  chance  who  was  not  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Emperor ;  and  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves  as  furious  and  even  scurrilous  opponents  of 
the  house  of  Bonaparte  have  easily  distanced  the  tried  and  distinguished 
Liberal  champions  who,  during  the  last  five  years,  have  home  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  special  significance  of  the  elections.  Hatred  to  the  Napoleonic 
rSgime  has  everywhere  carried  the  day.  Men  are  returned  for  all  tiie  most 
distinguished  constituencies  pledged  to  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  Opposition 
will  assume  an  antidynastic  and  democratic  type  from  the  first.  At  the 
first  blush,  looking  at  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  returned,  it 
migbt  appear  as  if  the  order  of  society  were  threatened,  and  that  another 
desperate  struggle  with  the  Bed  Bepublican  party  is  at  hand;  but  that 
impression  would  be  manifestiy  a  mistake.  The  Beds  have  been  returned, 
not  for  their  positive,  but  for  their  negative  significance ;  not  for  what  they 
believe,  but  for  what  they  denounce  and  hate.  The  men  whose  return  would 
be  the  most  deliberate  insult  to  the  government  were  elected  triumphantly ; 
but  then  the  Liberal  party,  somewhat  alarmed,  it  would  seem,  at  its  own 
sucoess,  has  in  the  second  Sections,  which  in  many  important  constituencies 
were  rendered  necessary,  returned  in  moat  cases  the  more  moderate  candidate 
— ^that  is,  the  member  of  the  old  Opposition, — ^and  left  such  men  as 
M.  Boohefort  in  the  rear ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  apx>earances,  we  have  no  idea 
that  a  social  insurrection  is  imminent :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
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seem  to  be  dear  that  unless  the  system  of  personal  government  is  fruJdy 
and  thoroughly  abandoned,  a  national  insurrection  is  inevitable  in  France. 

There  are  but  two  alternatives :  either  the  system  must  be  frankly  changed, 
or  the  attention  of  the  people  must  be  turned  away  from  the  consideration 
of  their  domestic  liberties  by  a  great  war.  Ten  years  ago,  the  Emperor 
would  probably  have  tried  the  latter  experiment ;  but  he  is  an  old  man  now, 
much  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and  his  habitual  indecision  has  now 
become  extreme ;  nor  need  we  deny  him  the  heart  to  consider  more  thoug^t- 
iiilly  as  he  grows  older  the  woes  and  the  ruin  which  a  great  war  entails. 
We  venture  to  hope,  though  with  trembling,  that  nobler  counsels  will  role 
m  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  nation  will  be 
accepted  as  decisive  of  its  capacity  and  determination  to  manage  its  own 
political  afilurs. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  social  and  moral  issues  which  are  at  stake  that 
the  elections  have  such  remarkable  significance.  What  is  the  French  empire  ? 
What  has  it  done  for  France  and  the  world  ?  It  is  responsible,  we  believe, 
almost  entirely,  for  the  extravagance,  the  vain-glory  and'  the  luxury  which 
are  the  scourge  and  the  curse  of  our  times.  It  is  due  to  the  Imperial  system, 
and  to  the  vain-glorious  martial  spirit  which  it  has  nourished,  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  some  6,000,000  of  men  under  arms,  or  liable  to  be  caUed 
to  arms,  in  Europe ;  and  that  the  industries  and  the  energies  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  are  crushed  by  the  burdens  which  these  enormous  military  pre- 
parations entail.  Europe  has  for  years  been  groaning  under  a  pressure 
which  even  the  Prince  de  Joinville  recently  said  must  be  relaxed,  or  society 
will  perish.  French  vain-glory  is  at  the  root  of  it  all,  and  is  responsible  for 
it  all ;  or,  rather  let  us  say.  Imperial  vain-glory :  for  democratic  France  is 
professedly  economic  and  pacific.  None  are  more  eloquent  against  the 
crime  and  the  waste  of  war  than  such  men  as  M.  Bancel  and  M.  Gambetta. 
We  may  dread  democracy,  and  regard  it  as  an  impending  terror ;  but  one 
thing,  at  any  rate,  it  will  bring  us — an  entire  hatred  of,  and  contempt  for, 
war.  The  resolution  of  the  Empire  to  play  the  arbiter  in  Europe  has  led  to 
the  maintenance  of  armaments  which  every  other  nation  has  had  to  strain 
itself  to  rival,  for  bare  life.  Whatever  gives  an  intelligent  limit  to  Imperial 
ambition,  and  offers  a  guarantee  to  Europe  that  France  cannot  in  a  moment, 
without  full  discussion  and  a  just  cause,  plunge  the  whole  Continent  in  war, 
wiQ  at  once  relax  the  strain :  we  shall  begin  to  breathe  freely,  and  revive 
Mr.  Cobden's  dream  of  the  armaments  of  1845  once  more. 

But  this  shameful  military  extravagance  is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even 
the  worst  evil  with  which  the  Empire  has  afflicted  us.  France,  shut  out 
from  public  political  activity,  has  grown  wanton  and  luxurious,  and  has 
infected  disastrously  the  moral  tone  of  our  times.  We  have  had  enough  in 
England  to  make  us  ashamed  and  humble ;  but  there  has  been  a  tone  in  the 
moral,  social  and  commercial  life  of  the  last  ten  years,  of  which  we  believe 
that  Imperial  France  has  been  the  parent,  though  we  have  been  but  too 
ready  to  import  it  and  to  make  it  our  own.  Those  who  know  best  what  is 
behind  the  scenes  in  Imperial  society,  the  classes  which  have  thriven  by  the 
Empire,  and  how  they  have  thriven ;  the  wasteful  enterprises  which  have  been 
originated  and  maintained  at  tremendous  cost  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
false  glitter  of  splendour,  and  the  extent  to  which  lavish,  luxurious  living 
has  been  encouraged,  to  hide  beneath  a  gay  doak  all  the  ignoble  qualities 
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for  which  Uie  Empire  has  been  conspicuous,  are  in  no  difficulty  in  tracing  * 
to  the  fountain-head  the  commercial  profligacy  and  the  gross,  luxurious 
liying  which  haye  spoiled  us.  The  one  thing  which  offers  a  hope  of  a 
social  reformation  in  France  is  the  restoration  of  her  liberties,  a  free  public 
life  open  to  her  aspiring  children,  and  the  responsibility — at  this  crisis  a 
tremendous  one— of  the  conduct  of  her  own  national  affairs. 

A  pure  breath  of  liberty  sweeping  through  France  would  be  felt  at  once 
in  all  the  commercial,  political  and  social  centres  of  influence  in  Europe : 
more  than  anything  else,  it  would  purify  the  public  atmosphere  of  Europe, 
and  brace  to  a  higher  strain  the  tone  of  public  life.  France  is  weary  of  the 
aimless,  useless,  but  splendid  and  luxurious  life  which  she  has  been  living. 
We  are  all  weary  of  our  share  of  it.  She  demands  a  fair  field  for  her  intel- 
ligence. Where  the  intellect  is  robbed  of  its  sphere  of  actiyity  the  moral 
nature  swiftly  deteriorates  and  decays.  Now,  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
in  all  the  districts  of  France  in  which  ignorance  is  most  dense,  the  Imperial 
candidate  has  triumphed  at  the  elections ;  while  in  the  communes,  in  which 
the  statistical  returns  show  a  high  state  of  education,  the  Opposition  has 
had  it  all  its  own  way.  Can  an  intelligent,  proud,  and  high-spirited  people 
hear  this  state  of  things  any  longer  ?  '*V Empire  c^eat  V ignorance  P*  is  now 
the  cry  on  the  boulevards, — and  ignorance  is  the  faithful  mother  of  demoral- 
ization. A  new  rigime  is  imperatively  needed,  to  set  the  intellect  of  the 
coontry  firee ;  it  will  begin  at  once  to  stir  the  foul,  stagnant  pool  of  its 
political  and  social  life.  Europe,  and  notably  England,  has  everything 
to  gain  and  hope  from  the  process.  We  have  learnt  a  stem  lesson  from  the 
panic.  We  are  humbler  and  wiser,  if  not  purer,  than  we  were  three  years 
ago.  The  revival  of  public  life  through  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  France 
would,  at  any  rate,  tend  to  brace  and  confirm  the  simpler,  manlier,  and 
more  honest  tono  of  our  commercial  and  social  affairs.  More  than  this  we 
may  not  ask  of  it.  The  true  revival — Qod  send  it ! — must  come  from  a 
deeper  spring.  j.  baldwht  bbowv. 


THE  LITTLE  WHILE. 
<<  What  is  this  that  He  saith,  A  Uttle while? "—John  xvL  la 

Oh  for  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river. 
Making  life's  desert  places  bloom  and  smile ! 

Oh  for  the  faith  to  grasp  heaven's  bright  **  for  ever," 
Amid  the  shadows  of  earth's  **  little  while  I " 

"  A  little  while,"  for  patient  vigil-keeping. 
To  face  the  stem,  to  wrestle  with  the  strong : 

"  A  little  while,"  to  sow  the  seed  with  weeping, 
Then  bind  the  sheaves,  and  sing  the  harvest  song. 

"  A  little  while,"  to  wear  the  robe  of  sadness, 
To  toil,  with  weary  step,  through  miry  ways ; 

Then  to  pour  forth  the  fragrant  oil  of  gladness. 
And  dasp  the  girdle  round  the  robe  of  praise. 
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"  A  little  while,"  midst  shadow  and  iUusion, 
To  strive,  by  faith,  lovers  mysteries  to  spell ; 

Then  read  each  dark  enigma's  bright  solution ; 
Then  hail  sight's  yerdict,  "  He  doth  all  things  well." 

**  A  little  while,''  the  earthen  pitcher  taking 
To  wayside  brooks,  &om  far-off  fountains  fed, 

Then  the  cool  lip  its  thirst  for  ever  slaking 
Beside  the  fulness  of  the  Fountain-head. 

**  A  little  while,"  to  keep  the  oil  from  failing ; 

"  A  little  while,"  faith's  flickering  lamp  to  trim ; 
And  then,  the  Bridegroom's  coming  footsteps  hailing, 

To  haste  to  meet  Him  with  the  bridal  hymn. 

And  He,  who  is  Himself  the  Qifb  and  Oiver, 

The  future  glory  and  the  present  smile. 
With  the  bright  promise  of  the  glad  **  for  ever," 

Will  Ught  the  shadows  of  the  *'  little  while." 

Mrs.  Ceewpsost. 


ILancagfjire :  ita  ^uritanigm  ani  i^onconfonnitg.^ 

We  cannot,  within  the  brief  space  allotted  in  this  periodical  to  the  review  of 
'books,  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  work  now 
before  us.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  criticising  an  important  ecclesiastical 
history  within  the  compass  of  a  couple  of  pages.  Dr.  Halley  well  de- 
serves, and  will  duly  receive,  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  researches,  and  we  can  do  little  more  than  add  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  those  of  others. 

Several  counties  have  recently  found  historians  of  their  Nonconformity  iu 
diligent  and  painstaking  brethren,  und  it  would  be  a  shame  if  Lancashire 
were  left  without  any  one  to  record  the  story  of  its  Puritanism,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  its  Dissent.  The  County  Palatine  would  be  conspicuous  by 
its  absenoOi  As  Lancashire,  in  certain  respects,  is  more  important  than 
some  other  districts,  and  affords  very  abundant  materials  to  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  two  volumes  devoted  to  its  religious 
afifairs.  Dr.  Halley's  method  diflfers  from  that  adopted  by  his  recent  prede- 
cessors in  this  branch  of  literature.  He  does  not  give  so  much  minute  infor- 
mation respecting  particular  ministers  as  does  Mr.  Davids  in  his  **  Noncon- 
formists of  Essex ;"  nor  does  he  trace  out  the  distinct  history  of  particular 
churches,  like  the  joint  authors  who  prepared  the  volume  on  **  Noncon- 
formity in  Cheshire;"  or  condense  minute  information  touching  town  and 
village  congregations,  gathered  frt>m  church  records  and  oral  traditions, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Miall  in  his  book  on  Yorkshire ;  but  Dr.  HaUer 
has   woven    his  threads  of  information    with    considerable   skill   into  a 

*  **  Lancashire  :  its  Puritanism  and  Nonconforraity."  By  Bobert  Halley,  D.  D. 
2  Vols.     (Manchester  :  Tubbs  and  Brook.     London:   Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 
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harmonioiia  narratiye,  and  has  eminently  succeeded  in  producing  two 
readable  yolumee.  The  antiquary  will  be  disappointed  at  not  finding  more 
matter  obtained  from,  unpublished  sources— the  State  papers,  for  example, 
which  are  rich  in  what  relates  to  Lancashire — he  will  also  miss  to  some 
extent  those  curious,  minute,  out-of-the-way  details  in  which  he  delights, 
especially  those  specific  and  carefully-arranged  references,  which  suggest 
and  guide  further  research ;  but  the  general  reader  will  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  quite  new  to  him,  culled  from  Coimty  Histories,  the 
biographies  of  Lancashire  men,  and  the  publications  of  the  Cheetham  Society. 

Dr.  Halley  sketches  the  Early  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  the  Count}'' ;  the 
principal  events  of  the  Beformation  in  connection  with  it;  Lancashire 
Puritanism  under  Elizabeth ;  Lancashire  Fresbyterianism  under  James  I. 
and  Charles  I. ;  Lancashire  Comprehension  under  the  Commonwealth ; 
and  Lancashire  Exclusion  and  Nonconformity  after  the  Bestoration.  The 
old  Dissent  and  the  modem  Dissent  close  the  work.  There  is  some  want  of 
proportion  in  the  treatment  of  subjects.  Many  will  think  there  is  too 
much  space  assigned  to  battles  and  sieges,  and  too  little  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  growth  of  particular  churches;  whilst  not  a  few  will 
lament  the  scantiness  of  the  notices  of  other  denominations  than 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  the  omission  of  anything  like  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lancashire  Methodism,  surely  a  dis- 
tinguished branch  of  Lancashire  Nonconformity. 

Dr.  Halley  adopts  the  plan  of  giving  his  own  impressions  upon  certain 
important  historical  questions  without  indicating  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  rest,  and  we  look  in  vain  sometimes  for  authorities  respecting 
judgments  which  are  pronounced  in  a  very  decided  fashion.  We  may  just 
notiee  that  the  author  is  more  merciful  to  Queen  Mary  than  some  of  his 
Lancashire  Protestant  friends  will  like ;  nor  will  Nonconformists  generally 
follow  him  in  his  very  favourable  estimate  of  Archbishop  Parker.  To  some 
of  his  sweeping  conclusions  we  should  take  exception ;  respecting  others  wo 
should  ask  for  distinct  proofs.  Occasionally  we  notice  a  style  of  expression 
which,  although  very  clever  and  very  telling  in  a  speech  to  exciteable 
audiences,  is  rather  out  of  place  in  history  meant  for  study  in  the  quietude 
of  retirement. 

But  let  these  deductions  give  the  more  weight  to  our  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Many  passages  are  eloquent;  much 
of  the  narrative  is  picturesque  and  vivid ;  numerous  interesting  anecdotes 
are  related ;  numerous  holy  and  precious  memories  ore  embalmed.  The 
eccentricities  of  Bichard  Heyrioke — the  sweet  disposition  of  Henry  New- 
come — "  the  moderate  Catholic  and  healing  spirit"  of  John  Angier — 
^e  conscientiousness,  the  devotion,  and  the  activity  of  Nathaniel  Hey- 
wood-^in  suocQssion  pass  before  usi'  We  haye  pictures  of  Puritan  and 
NonoonformiBt  life  most  skilfully  painted — ^most  elaborately  wrought  out — 
and  very  amusing  they  cure  to  behold.  -  Some  of  theworUiies  who  look  so 
grave  in  paintings  and  prints  are  found  to  be,  when  their  diaries  are 
examined,  amusing  and  jocose :  not  at  all  averse  to  amusements,  joyously 
going  out  with  a  gun,  dexterously  handling  a  fishing-rod,  playing  at  bowls 
and  shufBe-board,  and  drinking  ale  in  inn  parlours.  Dr.  Hallcy's 
portraitures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  religious  people  in  Lancashire 
two  centuries  ago,  are  the   best  parts  of  his  book»      People  who  read 
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for  entertainment  more  than  instruction,  will  find  much  to  raise  a  smile 
as  they  peruse  some  of  these  pages — ^we  confess  to  a  hearty  laugh  again 
and  again  at  Dr.  nancy's  sly  humour  in  the  course  of  his  descriptionS'-and 
people  who  read  for  instruction  more  than  entertainment,  will  find  ranch 
worth  their  knowing,  spiced  with  pleasantry,  which  makes  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  all  the  more  agreeable. 

We  ought  to  introduce  an  extract.     We  select  the  following,  equally 
characteristic  of  the  author*s  candour  and  style  of  expression: — *'I  do 
not  attribute  the  decline  of  the  Dissenting  interest  in  Lancashire  exdusiyely 
to  Arianism,  concealed  or  avowed,  nor  to  Arminianiam,  which  generally 
preceded ;   the  Calvinism  of  the  time,  such  as  it  was,  must  bear  no  small 
proportion  of  the  blame.    A  sort  of  creeping  paralysis  had  come  upon  the 
Nonconforming  societies,  whether  they  professed  an  orthodox  or  a  heterodox 
faith,  or  had  no  faith  at  all.    The  Puritan  theology,  where  it  was  preserved, 
seemed  too  often  a  tradition  rather  than  a  faith — ^an  old  religion  which  had 
grown  infirm  and  decrepit,  and  lost  the  spirit  and  strength  which  had  once 
worked  wonders  on  the  earth.    The  wrestling  with  evil  spirits,  the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ,  the  glorying  only  in  the  Cross,  tho  terrors  of  the 
world  to  come,  the  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  had  become 
unmeaning  phrases  on  the  lips  of  many  who  professed  to  retain  the  £uth 
as  well  as  to  speak  the  language  of  their  Puritan  ancestors.     The  old 
Calvinism  which  had  worked  so  mightily  in  the  hearts  of  the  Befoxmeis,  the 
Puritans,  and  the  founders  of  Nonconformity  had  been  in  New  Eng^d 
formulated  into  a  metaphysical  creed,  and,  however  identified  in  theory, 
had  become  in   practice  and  experience  almost  another   religion.     The 
feeling  of  the  fiather*s  heart  became  a  logical   deduction  of   the  son's 
intellect.    The  Calvinism  with  which  the  Puritans  fought  popery,  prelacy, 
Arminianism,  and  sin,  became  philosophical  necessity  among  the  meta- 
physical divines  of  the  last  century.    Irrefragable  as  was  their  reasoning,  it 
could  not  be  made  to  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  nor  even 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  metaphysicians  themselves.    '  The  depravity  of  the 
human    heart'  and  'the  necessary  defectibility  of  all  dependent  moral 
agents'  might  mean  the  same  thing,  as  might  *  the  electing  love  of  God  in 
Christ '  and  '  the  indissoluble  connection  of  all  events  mediately  or  imme* 
diately  with  the  first   cause,*  but    the  new  phraseology  as  uttered  in 
the  pulpits  of  Nonconformity  had  lost  the  power  of  tlie  old  drrinity. 
President  Edwards  and  many  of  his  school  were  undoubtedly  and  pre- 
eminently devout  and  earnest  men,  but  their  devotion  and  eamestnesa 
no  more  grew  out  of  their  reasoning  upon  necessity  and  contingency  than 
Dr.  Priestley's  devotion,  of  which  I   shall  speak  presently,  grew  from 
the  source  to  which  he  attributed  it — ^the  materialism  of  Hartley.    Sefixte 
them !    Who  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt  it  ?     As  a  man  weighs 
none  the  heavier  by  believing  the  laws  of  gravitation,  so  he  becomes  none 
the  more  devout  by  the  help  of  a  metaphysical  demonstration  of  CalTinistie 
theology." 
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A  Commmiary  on  ike  Greek  Text 
of  the  EpiaUe  of  Paul  to  the  OalaUana, 
By  JoHH  E^Dis,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin- 
bugh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

He  that  adds  to  our  meaiu  of  undentand- 
iDg  Scriptore,  and  leamiag  from  its  aacred 
pages  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  laya  the 
Ciiarch  wider  deep  obligation.  In  onr 
day  few  living  men  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  than  Dr.  Eadie  by  hia 
itadioQS  and  suocesaful  laboura  in  the 
exegeaia  of  aeveral  of  Paul^a  epistlea. 
Many  of  onr  readers,  doabtlesa,  know 
aod  value  hia  commentaries  on  Ephesians, 
Coloasiana,  and  Philippiana  aa  part  of 
their  atody-famitare,  with  which  they 
could  ill  diapenae.  The  preaent  volume 
on  the  epiatle  to  the  Galatiana  is  ad- 
mirable, and  in  some  reapecta  superior  to 
i\n  predeceaaors.  It  may  be  leas  eloqnent, 
bat  it  ii  even  more  acholarly  and  judicious, 
qualitiea  of  higher  value  in  exegeaia.  It 
is  not  necesaary,  now-a-days,  for  anyone 
dealing  with  the  Greek  New  Testament 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  make  any 
apology  for  departing  from  the  TextiM 
Recephis;  and  Dr.  Eadie  has  done  well 
in  idectingthe  text  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  Tischendorf  as  the  basiB  of  his  com- 
mentary. Although  we  have  EUicott^a 
and  Lightfoot'a  recent  worka  on  the  same 
epistle,  yet  Dr.  Eadie's  volimie  has  high 
excellences  of  its  own.  It  has  not  the 
close  and  keen  grammatical  precision  of 
the  former,  nor  the  luminous,  beautiful, 
and  exhaustive  disquisitions  which  charac- 
terize the  latter ;  but  as  a  commentary  it 
is  mnch  fuller  than  either,  and  more 
likely,  we  think,  to  be  generally  useful. 
The  introduction  of  numerous  brief  essays 
on  a  variety  of  important  topics,  inter- 
woven as  part  of  the  commentary — and 
many  of  these  bearing  on  the  views  and 
argumenta  of  Professor  Jowett— gives  a 
epedal  valne  to  this  volume.  It  is  able, 
scholarly,  and  devout,  and  ahould  be  in 
the  handa  of  all  who  would  profitably 
study  or  aaeceasfnlly  expound  this  portion 
of  tha  Word  of  God. 


Notes  and  Addresses.  By  the  late 
Eev.  William  G.  Burns,  Missionary 
of  the  English  Fk«sbyterian  Ghuroh  to 
Ghina.  Edited  by  M.  F.  Basbous, 
Author  of  "The  Way  Home,"  "The 
GhUd  of  the  Kingdom,"  "The  Soul- 
Gatherer,"  &c.  (London  :Nisbet&  Go.) 

We  cannot  more  favourably  introduce 
this  volume  to  our  readers  than  by 
quoting  the  description  which  a  '*  fellow- 
labourer  in  Ghina"  gives  of  the  character 
and  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Bums.  "  Ko  man  in 
this  age,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  so 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  this  self- 
denying  work.  Again  and  again  has  our 
departed  brother  laboured  for  years  in 
some  dark  and  unpromising  field,  and 
just  when  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  he  would  leave 
another  to  enjoy  the  glorious  sunrise, 
while  he  buried  himself  in  some  other 
region  sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  Again 
and  again  have  we  seen  him  thus,  in 
prayers  and  tears,  sowing  the  precious 
seed,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  green 
shoots  appear  above  the  dark  soil,  he 
would  leave  to  others  the  arduous  yet 
happy  task  of  reaping  the  harvest, "  &c.  A 
brief  biographical  notice  introduces  these 
"Addresses."  They  wero  delivered  in 
the  years  1840-1846,  before  Mr.  Bums 
went  to  Ghina.  They  aro  direct,  pungent, 
and  devout,  as  from  a  man  who  deeply 
felt  the  responsibility  of  bearing  the 
messages  of  Heaven  to  his  fellow.meu. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Tlieology, 
By  WiLLLAM  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D., 
Baldwin  Professor  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  Gity. 
(Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Go.) 

Books  of  this  sort  cannot  viabe  a  preacher 
where  there  is  little  or  no  natural  apti- 
tude, but  they  may  afford  much  wise  help 
in  developing  and  directing  the  powers 
which  Grod  has  given.  In  our  day,  when 
so  mnch  is  said — ^f or  the  most  part,  we 
believe,    unjustly  ^abont   the   declining 
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]K»ver  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  of  importance 
for  preachers  to  study  their  own  art,  and 
seek  to  reach  the  highest  style  of  sacred 
oratory.  In  a  series  of  twelve  chapters, 
occupying  about  three-fourths  of  the  book, 
Dr.  Shedd  discusses  in  a  masterly  way 
the  various  modes  of  sermonizing,  and 
lays  down  maxims,  and  gives  hints  and 
instructions  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  all  who  will  thoughtfully  con- 
sider theuL  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  six  chapters  on  Pastoral 
Theology.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
guides  which  we  have  seen,  eloquently 
written,  and  embodying  the  results  of 
much  reading  and  experience.  Students 
for  the  Christian  ministry  will  find  in  it 
a  great  deal  that  is  stimulating,  sugges- 
tive, and  profitable. 

Rights  and  Wrongs;  or,  Begin  at 
Home,  By  M.  M.  Gordon,  author  of 
"Work ;  Plenty  todo,"  ••  Lady  Elinor 
Mordaunt,"  "  Fashions  of  the  Period," 
**The  Double  Cure,"  &a  (London: 
NisbetA;Co.) 

**The  great  object  I  have  had  in  view," 
says  the  author  of  this  book,  *' is  to  ex- 
hibit a  few  of  the  rights  which  we  owe  to 
God  and  our  neighbours,  and  of  the 
wrongs  which  are  so  manifest  in  our  own 
lives."  Admirably  has  this  object  been 
porsued.  The  substance  of  several  of 
these  fifteen  chapters  was  spoken  in 
** mothers'  meetings"  in  Aberdeenshire, 
BO  that  their  practical  worth  has  been  in 
some  sort  tested  before  publication.  Chris- 
tian visitors,  scripture-readers,  Bible- 
women  ,  conductors  of  mothers*  meetings, 
will  find  here  very  valuable  aids  and 
hinU.  There  is  just  that  freedom  and 
variety  of  style,  combined  with  steady 
pursuit  of  a  definite  object,  which  keeps 
each  paper  from  either  extreme  of  severity 
or  diffuseness. 

Tfie  ProdigaVs  Beium :  Its  Lessons 
of  Penitence  and  Pardon,  By  B.ev.  W. 
Ritchie,  Dunse,  author  of  **Life  for 
a  €k)d,  exemf^ed  in  Nehemiah." 
(London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  k  Co.) 

On  the  beantifnl  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
9im,  which  carries  its  own  comment^  and 


which  it  is  so  diflScult  to  touch  without 
marring,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  based  a  great 
variety  of  important  and  solemn  practical 
lessons.  There  is  no  swell  or  pomp  oC 
oratory  as  has  sometimes  been  the  casein 
expositions  of  this  parable.  There  is 
earnestness,  solidity,  faithfulness.  The 
lesson  deduced,  and  the  ai^menti  and 
appeals  enforced  are  all  in  haimooy  widi 
the  spirit  and  design  of  the  partblc. 
Were  this  volume  read  by  yonng  men,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  instrument  of 
great  good. 

The  JSpisUes  of  Paul  to  the  Cor- 
intliioM.  By  Christian  Frudbich 
Kino,  D.D.  Translated  from  the 
second  revised  German  edition,  with 
additions.  By  Drs.  Poor  and  Wi5c, 
under  the  editorship  of  Philip  Schatf, 
D.D.     (Edinbiu^h  :  T.  A;  T.  Clark.) 

Dr.  Lange's  "Critical  and  Homiletical 
Commentaries'*  on  theGrospela  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlei, 
are  already  well  known  in  this  country 
through  the  translations  published  hf 
Messrs.  Clark  in  their  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library.  The  present  vdume 
on  the  Corinthians  is  part  of  the  same 
great  work  of  Lange,  but  translated  in 
America,  and  supplemented  by  Dr.  Sdiaff 
and  his  colleagues,  by  constant  reference 
to  the  best  E!nglish  commentators  and 
writers  on  these  Epistles.  Henoe,  whik 
Dr.  Lange's  plan  is  carried  out»  we  have 
in  this  goodly  volume  much  more  than  a 
mere  reproduction  of  the  German  work, 
so  that  it  becomes  much  more  valuable. 
There  are  nearly  500  imi>erial  octavo 
pages  in  double  columns,  containing  ao 
amount  of  criticism,  research,  reading, 
and  thought  which  must  make  the  book 
a  most  important  help  to  all  ministers  and 
theological  students. 

John  Ploughmavls  Talk;  or,  PMn 

Advice  for  Plain  People,  By  C.  H. 
Spitbokon.  (London:  Paasmore  and 
Alabaster.) 

An  admirable  vade  tnecum  for  aQ  who 
have  a  just  care  about  tfaoae  habits  of 
thought,    speech,    tempeiv    Aa,   which* 
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while  they  have  been  called  the  •'minor 
moralities  of  life,"  are  yet  found  to  under- 
lie personal  peace  and  honour  and  social 
well-being.  The  style  is  homely  and 
racy,  the  spirit  is  genJAl  and  earnest  It 
is  a  book  of  familiar  essays,  two-and- 
twenty  in  number,  comprising  such  fertile 
themes  as  "The  Idle,"  ••  lleligious  Gram- 
biers."  "Gossips,"  '* Faults,"  "Debt»" 
••  Home,"  "  Things  I  would  not  choose," 
»'Tiy,"&c.&a 

The  ShepJierd  of  Israel ;  or,  lUtistra- 
thru  of  the  Inner  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
Duncan  Macorkoor,  Minister  of  St. 
Peter's,  Dundee.  (London:  Nisbet  & 
Co.) 

Mr.  Macgregor's  sermons  are  decidedly 
evangelical,  and  his  thoughts  travel  in  the 
track  of  the  Bostons  and  Erskines  of 
former  days.  He  delights  to  stand  in  '•  the 
old  paths,"  his  discourses  have  a  local 
CQloQiing  which  must  make  tham  acoep- 
tahls  to  readers  in  Scotland ;  and  thei« 
m  undanlaUe  traces  of  an  intense  desire 
to  promote  the  hi4>piness  of  Christians, 
and  ssonie  the  oonversion  of  the  unre- 
generate.  They  are,  however,  frequently 
broken  up  into  minute  divisions,  which 
ars  cursorily  touched,  and  therefore  fail 
to  make  the  impression  which  a  more 
nuusive  and  patient  treatment  would  have 
prodnoed.  There  are  some  anecdotes  in 
the  volume  of  a  venerable  antiquity  which 
reminds  us  of  the  tenacity  of  life  which 
this  curious  race  possesses. 

The  Christian  Patriarch.  The  Hfe 
of  Mr.  Robert  Gate,  with  some  Notices 
of  Early  Methodism  in  the  Penrith 
Circuit  By  Geo.  G.  8.  Thomas. 
(London :  Elliot  Stock.) 

this  little  sketch  is  one  of  those  monu- 
ments to  departed  worth  which  reverence 
^d  aifection  delight  to  erect,  and  which 
«v«y  passer-by  may  study  with  profit 
Kobert  Gate  was  a  sincere,  simple,  un- 
ostentatious, and  zealous  follower  of  Him 
"who  went  about  doing  good."  His 
works  were  abundant,  his  spirit  catholic, 
his  nssfiOness  vast.    Should  the  sketch 


re-appear  in  another  edition,  we  recom- 
mend the  author  to  introduce  more  of 
incident,  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
reflections  and  formal  eidogies. 

A  Practical  CommerUary  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Plain  and 
Familiar  Language.  ByG.B.  (London: 
Nisbet  &  Ca) 

We  have  asked  ourselves  what  was  the 
precise  and  the  distinctive  object  of  "  G. 
B."  in  the  publication  of  this  book,  and 
confess  we  caimot  satisfactorily  answer. 
It  does  not  supply  any  desideratum  that 
we  know  of.  *'  G.  B."  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  display  the  discrimination  which  is 
necessary  for  the  true  exhibition  of  the 
great  and  leading  instruction  which  our 
Lord's  sayings  and  doings  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  intentionally  enforced. 
To  say  good  things  is  not  enough  in  a 
commentator :  he  ought  to  say  the  right 
things  and  the  real  things  on  the  words 
he  ventures  to  interpret. 

Sacred  Lyrics :  Hymns,  Original 
and  Selected  from  the  Oerman.  With 
Versions  of  Psalms.  By  John  Guthrix, 
M.  A., Glasgow.  (London :  Nisbet  &  Co.) 

The  original  pieces  in  the  volume  occupy 
sixty-eight  pages ;  the  translations  sixty- 
three  ;  and  the  versions  of  Pisalms  eighty- 
two.  Together  they  form  a  handsome 
volume  of  lyrics  of  more  than  average 
merit  Sympathy  with  the  tender  and 
the  beautiful,  deep  devotional  feeling, 
and  respectable,  though  not  remarkable, 
smoothness  of  rhythm,  characterise  Mr« 
Guthrie*s  poetry. 

lona,  and  other  Sonnets,  dec.  By 
Wadi  Robikson.  (London :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.) 

Very  graceful  are  these  sonnets.  An 
undertone  of  sadness  gives  pathos  to  some 
of  them.  Loyally  to  obey  the  law  that 
rules  the  sonnet,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  a  poetic  gem  sparkling  with 
beauty  and  suggestive  of  thought,  is  not 
an  easy  task;  but  Mr.  Wade  Robinson 
has  performed  it^  and  has  thereby  taken 
his  place  amoiig  genuine  poets. 
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7%«  Pretu^ing  of  tlte  Cro8$.  Ser- 
mooB  by  the  Rev.  John  Richabdson, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Bury  St. 
Edmnnd'fl.  (London:  William  Hunt 
and  Go.) 

These  sennons  are  simple  and  earnest, 
free  from  affectation,  and  yery  decidedly 
"evangelical.**  There  is  not  much  breadth 
or  freshness  about  them,  and  they  lack 
the  careful  exposition  of  Scripture,  and 
thence  the  deduction  of  its  lessons. 

Lame  Allan;  Wy  Ccut  Hiy  Burden 
on  ikt  Lord,  By  Mrs.  Scott.  (Edin- 
burgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.) 

A  well- written  narrative,  illustrating  the 


evils  of  intemperance;  in  which  a  boy 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a  kick  from  bii 
drunken  father,  became  the  meani  of 
good  to  the  family,  and  of  blening  to 
the  father. 

The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  A 
Practical  Exposition.  By  SaowxLOW 
North,  B.A.  (London  :  William 
Hunt  and  Co.) 

We  have  here  nine  stirring  addresses 
based  on  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  Ricfa 
Man  and  Lazarus.  Mr.  North  writes 
somewhat  diffusely  for  an  expositor,  bat 
his  words  are  earnest,  faithful,  and  w^ 
adapted  to  arouse  the  conscience  and 
reach  the  heart. 


e^ituars.— Ete  late  Eefi.  98.  !&.  lUXulU 


The  Rev.  B.  H.  Kluht  was  bom  in 
London.  His  parents  were  respectable 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  through  the  instni- 
mentality  of  his  brother.  Soon  after 
his  conversion,  he  was  led,  in  the  pro> 
vidence  of  (jod,  to  reside  near  Read> 
ing,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  heart-search- 
ing ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Sherman.  Under  this  devoted  man  of 
€k)d  he  soon  conceived  an  earnest  wish 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  On 
consulting  his  pastor,  he  advised  him  to 
go  home^  and  entreat  the  Lord  to  shut 
the  door  against  him  if  it  were  not  His 
will  that  he  should  enter  upon  His  work. 
This,  however,  he  could  not  do,  for  God's 
word  was  in  his  youthful  heart  as  a  burn- 
ing fire,  and  he  longed  to  proclaim  it  to 
perishing  sinners. 

For  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  as  an  evangelist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twyford,  and 
also  of  Emsworth.  At  this  time  he  was 
strongly  advised  to  apply  to  Hackney 
College.  His  application  was  successful, 
and  he  became  a  student  in  that  seminary 
in  1838.  In  1840,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  the  pastor  of  Lady  Shaw's 


chapel  at  Twickenham,  whicb  he  ac- 
cepted, and  entered  upon  his  labours  in 
the  beginning  of  184L  His  laboun  hen 
were  most  abundant,  both  in  the  chapel 
and  in  the  open  air,  and  many  souls  were 
won  to  Christ  by  his  fervent  ministratioos. 
While  he  was  at  Twickenham,  he  manied 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Keene^  a 
woman  of  distinguished  piety  and  ex- 
cellence. She  died  in  childbirth  in  184i. 
In  1846  he  married  his  second  wife.  Miss 
Lily,  of  the  Vineyard  House,  Richmond, 
a  lady  in  every  way  suitable  to  be  a 
devoted  minister's  wife;  she  Uvea,  with 
four  children,  to  mourn  his  losa. 

In  1847Mr.  Kluht  removed  toBillericay. 
in  Essex,  and  here,  with  flaming  seal  and 
unsurpassed  fidelity,  he  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  until  1856,  when  he  was  invited 
to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church  assem- 
bling in  Princes-street  Chapel,  Gravesend. 
In  this  enlarged  sphere  he  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.  Very  many  soids  were 
awakened,  and  brought  to  confess  their 
faith  in  Jesus.  The  church  increased  in 
numbers  and  in  power,  and,  sustained  bv 
a  noble  band  of  deacons,  our  brother  went 
from  strength  to  strength.  New  school- 
rooms were  built,  and  then  enlaiged,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1868  the  chspel 
was  enlarged  and  altered  at  a  cost  oi 
nearly  £1,500.    It  was  his  hope  that  he 
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should  achieve  fresh  conquests  for  his 
Master  in  the  enlarged  siihere,  but  He 
who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning 
hsd  decreed  otherwise.  The  closing  scene 
of  life  was  drawing  nigh.  For  many- 
years  his  bodily  weakness  had  been 
extreme,  and  he  seemed  but  the  shadow 
of  a  man ;  he  had,  however,  during  the 
hut  autumn  seemed  to  improve,  and 
preached,  if  possible,  with  increasing 
vigour.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christ- 
mas he  preached  as  usual,  and  on  the 
Monday  delivered  an  animated  speech 
on  behalf  of  the  Ragged-school.  On  the 
Thursday  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering 
fit,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  prostrate. 
On  Christmas-day  he  went  down  stairs 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  to 
gratify  his  children,  and  listened  with 
pleasure  to  some  music.  His  deeply- 
attached  friend,  the  Rev.  A.  £.  Lord, 
of  Hersham,  assisted  him  up  to  bed,  and, 
at  his  request,  prayed  with  him.  '*I 
cannot  wish  my  life  to  be  prolonged 
amidst  such  constant  weakness  and  con- 
flict," said  ha  **0  my  brother,  pray 
with  me ;  I  do  not  know  how  they  do 
who  do  without  prayer,  I  cannot  do 
without  it,  I  am  very  weak  and  un- 
worthy.** Pneumonia  had  now  set  in, 
and  to  the  practised  eye  of  his  kind 
medical  attendant  life  was  only  a  matter 
of  few  hours.  Amidst  much  weakness 
he  lingered  on  till  December  the  SOth, 
and  then,  while  in  the  act  of  endeavour- 
ing to  speak  to  bis  wife  and  children,  he 
expired. 

"So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore." 

In  all  respects  Mr.  Kluht  was  a  man 
of  great  excellence.  To  know  him  was 
to  love  himu  As  a  Christian,  he  was 
devout  and  consistent  in  his  life.  His 
aiffl  was  not  to  see  how  little  he  could 
live  to  Christ,  but  how  much.  He  was 
always  aspiring  after  a  higher  life.  *'  For 
him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die 
gain."  Few  men  possessed  a  more 
seraphic  ardour  than  he.  As  a  minister 
he  was  faithful  and  full  of  sympathy. 
He  wept  ¥rith  those  who  wept,  and  re- 


joiced with  those  who  rejoiced.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  e^ual  to  the  times.  His 
eloqaence  on  the  platform,  when  pleading 
with  Christians  for  self-consecration,  was 
sometimes  thrilling;  and  some  of  his 
speeches  at  the  County  Association  meet- 
ings will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  theuL  His  doctrine  was  sound 
and  his  words  were  well  chosen.  He 
stood  by  the  old  land-marks,  and,  while 
he  kept  his  mind  open  to  receive  all  new 
illustrations  of  the  truth,  he  Was  ever 
loyal  to  the  Puritan  theology  of  Richard 
Baxter  and  John  Howe,  of  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
and  John  Pye  Smith.  His  trumpet  never 
blew  an  uncertain  sound.  He  never  con* 
founded  the  atonement  of  Christ  with  the 
modem  notions  of  self-sacrifice,  and  never 
did  he  ignore  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  human  conversion  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  As  a  friend,  he  was  unsurpassed 
in  his  fidelity  and  tenderness.  The  writer 
of  this  knew  him  intimately  for  thirty 
years,  and  he  was  always  the  same — a 
friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother. 
But  now  he  is  gone.  He  has  passed 
through  great  tribulation  to  stand  before 
the  throne,  and  while  we  mourn  our  own 
loss,  we  will  rejoice  in  his  gain. 

All  is  tranquil  and  serene. 
Calm  and  undisturbeii  repose. 
There  no  cloud  can  intervene. 
There  no  angry  tempest  blows. 
Every  tear  is  wiped  away. 
Sighs  no  more  shall  heave  the  breast : 
Night  is  lost  in  endless  day, 
Sorrow  in  eternal  rest. 

Our  friend's  remains  were  taken  to  the 
Town  Cemetery  after  a  very  appropriate 
address  from  the  Rev.  W.  Emery,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
mourners  and  spectators,  committed  to 
their  last  resting-place  in  hope  of  a 
blessed  resurrection. 

On  the  following  Sabbath  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Lord,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  with  much  emotion  to  an  im- 
mense audience  from  the  words,  **  Who 
are  these,  and  whence  came  they  ?  '* — 
Rev.  7—13- 

A.  E.  L« 
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A  80LKMK  LS880N  AND  WABNINO. 

In  June  of  last  year  a  yonng  female 
was  engaged  in  preparing  tea  for  her 
father,  to  be  ready  when  he  came  home 
from  work.  She  lighted  the  fire,  and, 
in  taming  round  to  the  table,  she  set 
light  to  her  muslin  dress.  Finding  she 
was  unable  to  extinguish  it  by  rolling 
herself  in  the  hearthrug,  she  rushed 
down  stairs.  Meanwhile  her  screams  had 
aroused  the  neighbours,  who  broke  open 
the  street-door  just  in  time  to  meet  her 
descending  the  staircase  enveloped  in 
flames.  With  some  difficulty  these  were 
pat  out,  but  not  before  she  had  been 
dreadfully  burned ;  consequently  she  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  where  I  was  on  duty 
as  house-surgeon.  There,  as  gently  and 
rapidly  as  possible,  she  was  lifted  off  the 
vehicle  and  placed  upon  a  truck,  in  order 
to  wheel  her  into  the  ward.  But  even 
before  she  was  removed  from  the  carl, 
and  when  she  was  being  lifted  down  upon 
the  frame,  mingled  with  cries  of  pain,  she 
kept  caUing  out  imploringly,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  spectators,  and  vnth  anxiety 
and  earnestness  fearfully  depicted  on  her 
poor,  scorehed  face,  in  sharp  quick  tones, 
"  Tell  me  about  Jesus,  I'm  d3ring,  tell  me 
about  Jesus !"  She  was  taken  into  the 
ward,  and  there  her  bums  were  dressed ; 
but  ''bums  *'  is  scarcely  a  correct  term,  for 
there  was  but  one,  and  that  covered  the 
entire  surface  of  her  body  in  one  degree 
or  another ;  not  a  square  inch  had  been 
left  untouched  by  the  fieree,  devouring 
flame,  fler  thirst  was  great,  and  her 
cries  for  water  heartrending,  though  it 
was  supplied  every  few  minutes.  To 
her,  the  realities  of  eternity  seemed  to 
stand  out  with  a  vividness  we  feel  per- 
haps only  realised  in  this  life  when 
there  is  bat  a  step  between  us  and 
death.  Her  mental  anguish  seemed 
even  greater  than  her  bodily  pain,  and 
the  cry  of  **  Tell  me  about  Jesus,  do  tell 
me  about  Jesus,"  alternated  with   her 


cries  for  water  in  a  manner  perfectly 
indescribable,  appalling,  and  never  to  be 
foiigotten.  All  she  said  was  uttered  in 
a  sharp,  quick  tone,  as  though  every 
moment  was  precious,  and  as  if  the 
result  of  her  intense  agony.  Soon  after 
the  dressing  had  been  finished,  she  ssid, 
in  the  same  manner,  '*  I  can*t  die  yet,  let 
me  have  an  hour  or  two  more  !*'  and,  in  a 
piteous  voice,  **  Pray  for  me ;  I  can't  go 
to  hell,  and  Tm  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven  !*' 
When  the  necessary  duties  were  finished, 
I  endeavoured,  as  she  had  been  eagerly 
crying,  to  tell  her  about  Jesus,  pointing 
her  to  flim  as  a  mighty  Saviour,  who  had 
died  upon  the  cross  to  save  us  from  oar 
sins ;  but  she  at  once  interrupted  me,  and 
cried  out  in  the  same  abrupt  way,  "Oh, 
IVe  heard  that  a  thousand  times  at  the 
Sunday-school  !*'  Yet  there  was  no  flip- 
pancy about  her  words.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  gleam  of  eagerness  which 
flashed  from  her  eyes  as  she  raised  her 
head  from  the  pillow  and  turned  it  a  little 
towards  me  when  I  began  to  speak,  and 
then  the  despairing  way  in  which  it  fell 
back  again  as  she  heard  only  *'the  old, 
old  story  **  of  a  Saviour*s  death,  whu^ 
had  become  so  familiar  to  her  ear. 

The  way  in  which  she  thus  received 
my  message,  the  awfulness  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  the  presence  of  surrounding 
nurses  and  students,  seemed  to  freeze  all 
words  of  encouragement  and  guidance; 
but,  with  a  prayer  for  help,  I  again  told 
her  that  '*  Jesus  was  willing  to  save  her 
just  now,"  but  again  she  stopped  me,  and 
with  the  same  despairing  gesture  said, 
*  *  Not  if  I  haven*t  loved  Him. "  She  con- 
tinued in  this  frame  of  mind ;  and,  dniiog 
all  this  time,  the  cry  for  '*  Water,  water !" 
would  come  every  minute  or  twa  I  wai 
soon  called  away  to  other  accidents,  hot 
just  before  I  left,  she  said,  **  Once  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  love  Him." 
When  I  returned,  she  was  only  partially 
conscious,  but  even  then  she  mattered 
now  and  then,  *'Tell  me  about  Jesos!" 
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She  died  three  hoars  after  admission  to 
the  hospital,  and  was  insensible  during 
the  last  hoar. 

J.  J.   R. 

THE  LAW  OF  MY   MOTUKR. 

"Hkrk  is  the  parcel,  George  ;  take  it 
to  Mrs.  Gray  before  school,  and  ask  her 
to  have  the  mendiag  all  done  for  me  in  a 
week." 

"Yes,  mother;  I'll  tie  it  on  my  new 
sled,  on  my  swift  Reindeer's  back,  and 
harness  Dash,  he*ll  draw  it.  Just  let  me 
find  some  stronger  cords  for  reins.'* 

"No,  my  son,  you  cannot  take  Dash 
tins  morning ;  there  ia  only  time  enough 
for  yoa  to  do  the  errand,  and  reach  school 
in  season.  Dash  would  want  a  great 
frolic  if  he  were  to  go, — wouldn't  you, 
gcN>d  fellow  ? "  said  George's  mother, 
turning  with  an  affectionate  caress  to  the 
noble  Newfoundland  dog  that  stood  by  her 
■ide,  listening  so  knowingly  to  every 
word  that  was  said. 

*'0h,  mother,"  pleaded  the  little  boy, 
"do  let  me  take  him ;  there's  plenty  of 
time,  and  I  won't  play  with  him  to  make 
me  late.'* 

"No,  dear,  you  had  better  leare  Dash 
at  home  this  time,"  was  the  mother's 
gentle  and  firm  reply.  But  George  put 
on  a  very  sour  face,  and  jerked  the  parcel 
oat  of  her  hand,  refusing  her  kind  offer 
to  adjust  his  school  books,  and  replying 
to  her  sweet  "Good  morning,  dear,"  with 

only  a  sullen  " morning,"  that  was 

bat  little  better  than  no  reply  at  all. 

"It's  too  bad,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  hearing ;  **  Dash 
might  go  just  as  well  as  not ;  but  mother 
is  always  so  afraid  of  something  or  other. 
I  know  I  shouldn't  be  late,  and  it's  real 
mean  that  he  can't  go. "  So  the  little  boy 
trudged  along,  fretting  and  scolding, 
making  himself  certainly  no  very  agree- 
able companion  for  his  walk.  '* I  wish  I 
didn't  have  to  mind, "  he  continued,  * '  men 
don't  have  to;  it's  too  bad  little  boys 
must,  m  be  glad  when  I'm  a  man — ^big 
as  papa — ^then  I  can  do  just  as  I  please, 
always;"  and  from  this  soothing  soliloquy 
George  went  on  to  consider  the  great 
privileges  that  manhood  would  bring  him, 


when,  as  he  imagined,  all  restraints  would 
be  removed,  and  he  might  do  precisely 
as  he  pleased,      ''That's  what  I  shall 
like ;  won't  I  have  grand  times  then  ? " 
and  the  anticipation  really  quickened  his 
step  and  brightened  his  face  as  he  hurried 
along  on  Ms  way.     The  errand  done, 
George  soon  found  himself   among  the 
schoolboys,  and  in  the  ordinary  interests 
of  his  studies  and  his  sports,  he  quite 
forgot  the  ill  temper  that  had  clouded  his 
morning  sky,  and  the  impatient,  rebellious 
feelings  he  had  permitted  to  work  unre- 
strained in  his  breast.     But  his  mother 
remembered  it  all  sorrowfully.     School 
closed    early   that    fine    afternoon,    and 
groups  of  merry  boys  started  for  Bare 
Hill,  to  coast.     George  hastened  home  in 
high  spirits,  and  bounded  into  the  parlour, 
almost  out  of  breath,  asking  eafl^erly — 
"May  I  go,  too,  mother,   and  Dash?" 
His  mother  put  her  arm  around  him,  and 
drew  him  tenderly  to  her  side,  kissing 
the  glowing  cheek  which  the  keen  air  had 
tinted  so  richly.     **  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  I 
am  especially  happy  to  give  you  my  full 
consent  to  enjoy  this  pleasure,   and  to 
take  Dash  too  !  "      Something,   George 
could  not  tell  what,  caused  him  suddenly 
to  remember  the  incident  of  the  morning, 
and  a  pang  of  self-reproach  accompanied 
the  thought.     But  he  was  eager  for  his 
play,   and   stopping  only  to  return  his 
mother's    kiss,   he  went    in    search    of 
Dash. 

At  tea  that  evening,  and  for  an  hour 
afterward,   George's  father  and  mother 
were  engaged  with  company,  so  he  and 
hi»  cousin  Will  stayed  by  thenuelves  in 
the  library,  telling  stories,  and  playing 
quiet  games.     George  was  tired  after  his 
afternoon's  play,  and  had  taken  off  his 
boots,   wet  and  heavy  with  the  snow- 
water, to  which  he  had  carelessly  exposed 
himself  in  coasting,  and  now  he  sat  in  his 
wet  socks — not  because  he  knew  no  better, 
nor  even  because  he  ''didn't  think,"  but 
simply  because  he  did  not  like  taking  so 
much   trouble  as  to  rub  his  feet,   and 
change  his  socks,  and  put  on  his  slippers. 
And  so  he  was  willing  to  disregard  his 
duty,  and  the  oft-repeated  directions  of 
his  mother,  by  thus  exposing  his  health. 
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Presently  hu  father  had  occanoD  to  pass 
through  the  room,  and  asked  with  sur- 
prise, *'Are  you  sitting  all  this  time 
without  your  slippers  ?  and  your  feet  wet, 
too  !     How  is  this,  Greorge  ?  " 

'*0h,  father,  I'm  not  cold,  and  my  feet 
are  *most  dry  now." 

'*Why,  my  son,  how  can  you  be  so 
oareless?  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing 
without  feeling  that  I  was  sinning  against 
the  injunctions  of  my  moUier^  who  taught 
me  it  is  wrong  so  to  expose  my  health. 
Go  inmiediately  and  attend  to  yourself." 
The  words  were  emphatic,  and  seriously 
uttered. 

'*  My  father  still  minding  his  mother," 
thought  George ;  '  *  why  he's  a  man  grown, 
and  old  enough  to  have  some  gray  hairs, 
and  his  mother  died  years  and  years  ago, 
when  father  wasn't  much  older  than  I 
am.     Father  loved  her,  I  suppose,  a  good 
deal," — ^and  then  he  hunted  all  through 
the  closet  for  a  missing  slipper.     **Sinfung 
against    the  injunctions  of  my  mother,** 
Again  the  words  returned  to  George's 
mind,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow 
for  the  night;    and  again  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  morning,  when  he  had 
BO  rebelled  against  his  mother's  directions, 
and  suffered  so  many  wrong  feelings  and 
wishes  to  possess  his  mind.     **  I  thought 
men  didn't  have  to  mind  their  mothers, 
and  could  always  do  as  they  like  ;    but 
father  minds  his  mother  now,  though  he's 
a  man,  and  she  has  been  dead  a  very  long 
time,—  that's  strange  I     I  never  thought 
it  could  be  so.     My  father's  a  good  man, 
and  grandma  must  have  been  good  toa" 
**And  isn't  my  mother  good,  and  wise, 
and  kind  ?  "  asked  conscience.     "  Wasn't 
she  right  and  I  wrong  this  morning,  when 
I  felt  so  cross  and  disobedient?"    Just 
then  he  heard  a  step  in  the  hall ;  it  was 
his  mother,  come  to  give  her  good-night 
kiss   and   blessing.     She   observed   the 
serious,  troubled  look  upon  George's  face, 
and  before  she  could  speak,  the  sobs  broke 
forth.     "Mother,   I'm   sorry  I  was   so 
naughty  this  morning ;  I  will  try  to  mind 
you  better.     Father  always  minded  his 
mother,  and  he  minds  her  still."  And  then 
George  told  her  what  his  father  had  said, 
and  ail  he  had  thought  about  it  afterward. 


"Yes,  my  child,"  said  his  mctiier,  vdl 
low,  earnest  tones,  '*  your  father  wss  sa 
obedient  son,  and  that  is  what  has  fitted 
him  to  be  now  a  wise  and  faithful  parentu 
I  have  many  times  heard  him  say  that 
the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  teachings 
comes    up   to    him    with    undiminished 
authority  in  the  daily  duties  of  life,  and 
hia  obedience  to  those  teachings  foimed, 
long  ago,  many  habits  that  are  now  so 
strong  to  be  broken.     Her  precepts  and 
her  example  still  influence  his  life ;  they 
will  never  cease  to  do  so ;   and  as  you 
have  heard  him  say  to-night,  he  ooold 
not  violate  any  obligation  that  she  had 
taught  him  without  feeling  that  he  wm 
sinning  against  his  mother,  as  well  u 
against  God ! " 

**  My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy 
father,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy 
mother." — New  York  Observer. 

CLOSTNG  SCENES  :   WHICH  SHALL  OURS 
RESEMBLE? 

«Do  not  tell  me  that  I  most  die.  The 
world  is  beautiful  to  me ;  I  cannot  gtre 
it  up. "  Thus  spoke  one  who  was  suddenly 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  and,  as  her 
physician  had  just  told  her,  of  death. 
Looking  into  Uie  weeping  face  of  her 
mother,  as  she  bent  lovingly  over  her 
couch,  she  said,  *' Can't  something  mofe 
be  done  to  save  me,  mother  ?  I  can't  die 
now,  when  my  hopes  of  future  happineM 
seem  the  brightest^"  By  her  bedside 
stood  one  to  whom  her  love  was  pledged, 
her  young  heart  given.  A  few  days,  aad 
she  was  to  be  his  bride.  She  was  even 
now  decked  for  her  bridal ;  but  it  was  to 
be  with  death. 

In  the  same  street,  and  in  a  nej^* 
bouring  house,  sat  a  dying  girL  Dii> 
tressed  for  breath,  she  could  not  lis  on 
her  bed;  and,  propped  up  in  her  diair, 
she  looked  placidly  upon  the  familiar 
faces  of  friendsL  '^Baise  the  curtain, 
sister,  and  let  me  see  the  sun  once  more. 
It  is  almost  down«  When  it  rises  again  I 
shall  have  crossed  the  river."  '*I>o  yoa 
fear  the  cold  chill  of  its  waters?  "  a^ed 
her  pastor.  "  Oh,  no  1 "  while  a  smile  of 
ineffable  sweetness  irradiated  the  pale 
face :  '*  I  have  Hia  promise  thai  He  wiQ 
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not  leftve  me,    Preciocu  Havioar  I    Sing, 
pleaM,  the  hymn  that  yoa  sang  last  night " 


t* 


The  sandB  of  time  are  sinking, 
The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks, 

The  summer  mom  I've  sighed  for. 
The  fair  sweet  mom  awakes. 


'*Dark,  dark  hath  been  the  midnight. 
But  day-spring  is  at  hand. 


And  gloiy,  glory  dwelleth 
In  Inunanuers  land." 

Seeing  that  her  mother  was  weeping,  she 
said,  '* Don't  weep,  mother;  there  will 
be  but  a  curtain  between  us.  Have  you 
not  often  said  that  a  mother  could  not 
expect  always  to  have  her  children  around 
her?  We  shall  still  be  in  our  Father's 
house,  only  in  different  TooxnB."—8coUi8h 
Sunday  School  Ttachei^a  Magazine, 


©ur  Cfjtonicle. 


HOME. 


CONQBIOATIOKAL  PASTORS' 
RETIRINO  FUND. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Managers  of  this  Fund  was  held  at  18, 
South-street,  Finsbury,  on  Wednesday, 
May  12th,  J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  the 
treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

From  the  r^wrt  it  appeared  that  within 
the  space  of  ten  years  there  had  been 
obtained,  including  promises  now  in  the 
course  of  being  fulfilled,  the  sum  of 
£75,000.  Of  this  amount  nearly  £14,000 
has  been  expended  in  annuities.  One 
hundred  and  ten  accredited  pastors  have 
been  admitted  to  the  provisions  of  the 
fund,  and  there  are  fifty-eight  recipients 
now  on  the  roll  whose  united  exhibitions 
amount  to  £2,100  per  annum. 

Duriog  the  two  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
report,  twenty-one  pastors  have  been 
elected  to  exhibitions,  ranging  from  £25 
to  £50  per  annum ;  and  thirteen  applica- 
tions for  annuities  are  now  before  the 
managers. 

The  income  during  the  last  two  years, 
derived  from  all  sources,  and  includmg 
part  payment  of  amounts  promised,  was 
£1^937  lis.  8d.,  of  which  £4,556  has 
been  disbursed  in  the  form  of  annuities. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  loss  which 
the  fund  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Thos.  Scrutten,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Rutt, 
£flq.,  two  of  the  managers,  and  especially 
of  Joseph  Crossley,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  who 
within  eighteen  months  of  his  decease, 


had  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of 
£5.000  in  aid  of  the  capital  fund. 

Resolutions  adopting  the  report,  with 
the  treasurer's  audited  accounts,  and 
commending  the  fund  to  the  generous 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  England  and  Wales, 
were  moved  and  seconded  by  the  Revs. 
T.  James,  T.  Mann,  Dr.  Morton  Brown, 
W.  Guest,  and  Dr.  Spence,  and  Messrs. 
0.  Baines,  T.  Perry,  and  W.  Somerville. 

THE  FROTBffTAirr  UNIOX. 

The  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Union,  an  assurance  society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Chil- 
dren of  Protestant  Ministers  of  all  De- 
nominations, was  held  at  the  Lond<m 
Mission  House,  on  Monday,  May  17th, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley  in  the  chair.  The 
report  stated  that  six  members  and  three 
annuitants  had  died  during  the  year,  and 
that  nine  new  members  had  been  enrolled, 
making  the  present  number  of  members 
216,  and  annuitants  51.  The  general 
income  amounted  to  £4,354  2is.  4d.,  the 
expenditure  to  £3,657  6b.  8d.,  and  that 
the  present  capital  of  the  Society  was 
£44,463.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Angus  and  Pro- 
fessor S.  Newth,  M.A.,  were  elected 
directors  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Dra. 
HaUey  and  Stoughton,  retiring  by  rota- 
tion. The  several  resolutions  were  moved 
and  seconded  by  the  Revs.  J.  Bowrey, 
W.  Campbell,  R.  P.  Chu-ke,  A.  Hannay, 
R.  Littler,  A.  K  Lord,  a  Newth,  and 
Dr.  G.  Smith. 
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ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. — 
A    SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

In  the  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  May,  there  was  an 
important  debate  on  what  is  called  the 
Patronage  Question,  or  the  right  of  land- 
owners and  the  Crown  to  present  to  livings 
in  that  Charch.  For  many  years  the 
leading  men  of  the  Establishment  flattered 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  State  placed  them  above 
all  those  changes  and  uncertainties  to 
which,  they  said,  voluntary  churches 
were  subject.  The  recent  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  the  proposed  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  pro- 
jected union  of  the  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland  have,  however, 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  delusion  under 
which  they  were  labouring.  The  disas- 
trous effects  of  some  of  the  disputed  settle- 
ments of  late  years,  where  ministers  have 
been  forced  upon  reclaiming  congregations 
by  patrons,  have  also  helped  to  awaken 
them  out  of  their  false  security.  These 
things,  all  combined,  led  this  year  to 
the  introduction  of  a  report  into  the 
General  Assembly  proposing  the  abolition 
of  patronage,  and  the  placing  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  vacant  charges  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  to  be  appointed  in 
each  of  the  1,200  parishes  of  Scotland, 
and  to  be  composed  of  the  landowoers  or 
their  representatives,  being  members  of 
the  Church,  the  elders  of  the  parish,  and 
the  male  communicants.  This  report  also 
recommended  that  compensation  should 
be  given  to  the  patrons  when  they  re- 
quired it.  The  debate  on  this  document 
was  protracted,  and  there  was  much  able 
and  animated  speaking.  During  a  part 
of  the  discussion  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster was  present.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Pirie,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
moved  in  terms  of  the  report,  while 
the  Hev.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  Strathblane, 
proposed  an  amendment^  declaring  that 
the  continued  agitation  of  the  question 
was  unwise  and  inexpedient.  On  a 
division  there  voted  for  the  former 
motion  193,  and  for  the  latter  88. 
There  waa  therefore  a  majority  of  105 


in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  patroni^ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  resohi- 
tions  adopted  by  the  Established  Choruh 
since  the  period  of  the  disruption  of  1843. 
What  will  be  the  issue  of  it  ? 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church 
had  another  protracted  debate,  at  the 
meeting  in  May  last,  on  the  question  of 
union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  body. 
The  proceedings  lasted  from  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  about  two  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  The  discussion  mi 
looked  forward  to  with  great  intereit, 
and  the  capacious  hall  in  which  the 
Assembly  meets  was  crowded  by  the 
members  and  the  fseneral  public,  and  by 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  other  cfanrchei. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  was  present 
during  a  great  part  of  the  evening  meet- 
ing, sitting  beside  the  Elarl  of  Dalhoniie, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  tod 
the  Rev.  Principal  Candliah.  The  report 
of  the  Union  Committee  was  given  in  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  It  stated  thst 
the  negotiations  were  practically  con- 
cluded, and  reconunended  that  then 
should  be  a  pause  in  any  further  action 
for  a  year,  and  that  this  time  should  be 
employed  by  the  Church  in  earnest  and 
prayerful  deliberation.  In  submitting  the 
report,  Dr.  Buchanan  said  that  that  part 
of  it  which  had  reference  to  the  relation 
of  the  negotiating  Churches  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
omitted,  principally  on  the  ground  that 
in  these  days  of  disestablishment,  the  r^ 
lations  of  the  Established  Church  itself 
to  the  State  might  be  so  altered  at  no 
distant  period  that  it  would  be  disposed 
to  become  a  party  to  the  union  movement 
The  Rev.  Principal  Fairbaim,  of  Glai- 
gow,  led  off  the  debate  by  making  a 
motion  approving  of  the  report,  andgiring 
effect  to  its  recommendations.  The 
speeches  of  the  union  party  were  all  of  a 
conciliatory  character ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  this  suspension  of  active  proceedings 
for  a  year  was  made,  out  of  deference  to 
those  who  denounce  the  union  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on.     The  Bey.  Mr. 
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Nixon,  of  Montrose,   who  proposed  the 
counter  motion  to  Principal  Fairbairn's, 
insisted  on  all  future  negotiations  being 
brought  to  a  close,  and  charged  his  oppo- 
nents with  having  been  guilty  of  double- 
dealing  and  with  betraying  the  interests 
of  the  Free  Church.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Hora- 
tius  Bonar  took  up  equally  strong  ground 
against  the  union,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Revs.    Dr.   Gibson  and  Begg.     Dr. 
Candliah,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  strong 
charges  made,  said  it  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent  with  Christian  charity  to  speak  of 
"snakes  in  the  grass,*'  and  to  use  other 
equally  obnoxious  terms.    When  the  vote 
▼as  taken,  after  thirteen  hours  of  keen 
discussion,  it  was  found  that  429  sup. 
ported  Dr.  Fairbairn's  motion,  and  only 
89  Mr.  Nixon's.    This  announcement  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheer- 
ing.  It  shows  that  year  by  year  the  anti- 
nnion  forces  are  diminishing  in  numbers, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of 
public  events  will  still  further  weaken 
their  influence. 

FOREIOX, 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLtJ  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  first  Sabbath-school  in  Spain  was 
opened  March  7th,  in  Seville,  in  a  build- 
ing whose  walls  enclose  the  site  of  the 
old  Autos  da  F^  of  Seville,  and  contain 
the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  of  three  centuries. 
There  were  about  seventy-five  scholars 
present,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  heard 
a  Sanday-school  hymn.  They  were  taught 
•*  Happy  day,  happy  day,"  and  the  words 
and  tone  took  like  magic.     Five  months 
ago  such  a  meeting   would  have  been 
broken  up  and  all  the  adults  taken  to 
prison,  with  the  jmrents  of  many  of  the 
children.      The  school  will  number  300 
before  it  ia  a  month  old,  and  preparations 
are  making  to  inaugurate  them  in  Madrid, 
Malaga,  Cordova,  and  other  places. 

France  now  has  820  Protestant  Sunday- 
Khools,  Germany  150,  Switzerland  250, 
Holland  286.     In  France  the  growth  of 


the  cause  has  been  comparatively  rapid. 
In  1852,  about  the  time  of  their  first 
establishment,  there  were  about  200 
schools.  In  Germany  a  good  degree  of 
progress  is  noted.  Berlin  is  to  hold  a 
national  convention  in  the  coming 
autumn. 

THE  lord's  day   IN  PARIS. 

In  the  last  week  of  May  most  of  the 
French  papers  announced  that  the  prin- 
cipal shops  in  Paris  would  henceforth  be 
closed  on  Sundays.  This  reform,  we  are 
told,  ia  not  the  result  of  a  religious  move- 
ment, but  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
same  kind  of  agency  which  in  £ngland 
has  introduced  the  Saturday  half -holiday. 
The  Society  of  the  Employes  de  Commerce 
inform  the  public  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  linendrapers,  vendors  of 
ready-made  apparel,  silk  mercers,  and 
hosiers  of  Paris  have  consented  to  close 
their  shops  on  Sunday  ;  and  the  employ i» 
appeal  to  the  goodwill  of  the  public  to 
aid  them  in  making  the  measure  general. 
We  are  glad  to  read  that  almost  all  the 
large  shops  were  closed  on  Sunday,  May 
30th,  and  that  the  proprietors  had  ex- 
pressed their  determination  in  future  to 
do  no  business  on  the  Lord's  day. 

ANGLICAN  HANKERING  AFTER  ROME. 

Several  English  clergymen  have  been 
recently  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  recognition  of  their  Anglican 
ordination,  when,  they  said,  they  would  be 
ready,  with  a  number  of  their  brethren, 
to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Pope,  however,  absolutely 
refused  their  request,  and  ordered  some 
theologians  to  draw  up  a  paper  containing 
the  reasons  for  this  non  poseumuB ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  urged  the  applicants  either 
to  be  content  with  the  position  of  Catholic 
laymen,  or  to  receive  ordination  in  the 
Roman  Church.  It  is  reported  that  the 
clergymen  have,  nevertheless,  expressed 
I  their  determination  to  attend  the  CouncLL 


Notice.— The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical 
KAOAzms,  will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House,  on  Wednesday,  July 
the  14th,  at  One  o'Clock  precisely. 
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THE   SECRET  OUT;   OR,   THE   UNCONSCIOUS   CONFESSION. 
**  And  he  8aid,vho  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked? " — Gen.  liL  11. 


What  a  picture  we  have  of  the  desolating, 
perverting,  cursing  con8e<|nences  of  sin ! 
"The  morning  was  turned  into  the  shadow 
of  death."  The  fair  form  of  man,  the 
noblest  material  type,  and  t<>mple*  of  the 
deity,  was  associated  with  fear  and  sin. 
Adam's  excuse  was  his  condemnation,  and 
the  first  effect  of  sin  was  to  make  him  fool 
and  knave. 

L  Adam's  hcute  to  make  excuse  proved 
that  he  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree. 
The  consciousness  of  evil  leads  to  self- 
vindication,  the  consciousness  of  inno* 
cence  is  slow  to  suspect  a  charge.  Why 
should  a  man  deem  it  needful  to  defend 
himself  unless  he  is  attacked?  A  man 
ought  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  a  formal 
charge  or  virtual  impeachment.  But 
when  not  assailed  the  eagerness  of  self- 
defence  is  symptomatic  of  guilt  Adam's 
eagerness  showed  his  fall.  Ood  did  not 
accuse  him.  He  simply  asked  him  where 
he  was. 

IL  The  excuse  which  A  dam  made  proved 
that  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree.  He  was 
afraid  and  hid  himself.  It  does  not  look 
as  if  he  was  created  the  finished  philoso- 
pher and  theologian  that  some  have  sup- 
posed. It  savours  more  of  the  infancy 
than  the  manhood  of  our  race.  Fear  was 
no  feeling  for  **  man  new  made."  He  had 
not  been  afraid  before.  What  had  made 
tibe  change  ?  Only  eating  of  the  tree.  He 
was  afraid  of  God,  because  he  had  sinned 
against  €k>d.  He  had  not  been  ashamed 
until  now,  and  would  never  have  been  so 
but  for  sin.  Adam's  plea  was  thus  his 
condemnation.  He  had  no  natural  right 
with  the  feelings  which  he  urged  as  the 
excuse  of  his  conduct.  A  creature  afraid 
of  God  for  being  in  the  state  in  which 
God  had  made  hnn  !  Men  are  still  afraid 
of  God.     This  is  the  proof  of  sin. 

III.  Chiill  is  indicated  by  morbid  moral 
sensitiveness.  The  worst  kind  of  inde- 
licacy is  in  being  shocked  at  what  is 
natural  and  pro])er,  in  being  so  far  **  better 
than  God,"  That  indelicacy  is  in  the 
person  that  is  shocked,  not  the  things 
that  shock.  This  was  Adam's.  He  was 
"naked  and  not  ashamed"  while  inno- 
cent. This  suggests  that  one  of  the  most 
certain  indications  of  evil  is  self -conscious- 


ness. The  glory  of  health  is  to  be  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  animal  ofigaoism. 

H  the  mere  self -consciousneBS  intimated 
something,  the  consdousness  of  some- 
thing amiss  indicated  more.  There  vu 
no  l^rm  in  being  as  God  made  him.  He 
had  no  business  to  "know  evil,"  and 
would  not  have  done  so  unless  he  had  be- 
come evil.  "Unto  the  pure  all  tbingi 
are  pure."  To  the  wise  of  neart,  what  we 
deem  the  proof  of  our  refinement  and 
delicacy,  is  really  the  consequence  of  our 
knowing  too  much. 

Further.  We  not  only  put  evil  vitfa 
innocent  things  and  blush  for  them,  hot 
our  sinful  consciousness  makes  us  ashamed 
of  our  own  good.  There  are  few  men  so 
bad  as  not  to  have  some  good  in  them, 
which  they  are  anxious  to  conceal  Why 
ashamed  of  our  good  ?  It  is  in  part  the 
fruit  of  a  sinful  fear.  Our  good  mipolses 
are  seized  and  held  by  our  evil  consciooa- 
ness.  Hence  the  backwardness  to  speak 
j  on  religious  subjects  to  others,  especuUy 
to  those  who  claim  our  care  and  love,  and 
who  know  us  best. 

Some  reflections  from  this  subject:— 

1.  Sin  cannot  escape  from  Ood.  — It  tried 
and  failed :  It  tries  still,  and  it  fails. 

2.  Sin  cannot  stand  be/ore  Ood. — When 
called  to  account  it  must  lie  or  be  silent 
It  has  nothing  to  say,  and  its  very 
attempt  to  say  anything  makes  its  case 
worse. 

3.  Sin  may  find  compassion  from  Ood.  — 
It  was  Adam's  own  fault  that  he  cared 
for  or  knew  of  his  being  naked :  yet  God 
took  pity  on  his  fault  and  its  conse- 
quences. Gcd  "made  coats  of  skins  and 
clothed  them."  And  God  has  still  mercy 
on  tho^  who  have  "destroyed  them- 
selves;" "in  Him  is  their  help"— help 
from  tiieir  own  eviL  All  salvation  is  w 
this  kind.  We  are  taught  to  reason  qoiie 
otherwise  than  Adam.  We  are  "  afraid," 
and  therefore  we  seek  His  face.  Oiur 
misery  and  guilt  are  the  pleas  with  which 
we  address  His  mercy, — "Pardon  oar 
iniquity  for  it  is  great.  — Abridged  from 
an  able  and  suggestive  volume  of  Sermons 
entitled  "The  Open  Secret,"  by  the  late 
Hev.  A.  J.  Moms,  formerly  ofHoUoway, 
and  published  by  A*  Miall,  London, 
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ABOUT  six  years  ago  the  Directors  commenced  a  new  Mission  in  the 
Valley  oi'  SiKasowLi.  The  district  lies  a  hundred  miles  directly 
soath  of  the  city  of  Benares,  and  forms  a  section  of  the  large  territory 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  at  Mirzapore.  It  is  heyond 
the  hroad  valley  of  the  river  Soane,  and  is  separated  from  that  river  hy  a 
belt  of  wild  jungle,  which  is  thirty  miles  across,  and  ahout  a  hundred  miles 
long.  This  jungle  is  full  of  tigers,  leopards,  deer,  elephants,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  Indian  forests ;  and  its  few  roads  are  travei*sed  only  in  the 
day-time.  But  to  the  ohservant  traveller  it  presents  many  scenes  of  great 
beauty — ^hill  and  valley,  thick  forest  and  open  glades  appear  in  constant 
"Succession,  and  charm  the  eye  with  that  wondrous  variety  of  form  and 
colour  with  which  Nature,  in  her  wildest  moods,  clothes  the  earth. 

The  jungle  passed,  the  traveller  descends  into  the  valley  of  Singrowli,  whicli 
he  finds  full  of  villages.  It  runs  east  and  west,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  is 
drained  by  a  broad  but  shallow  river.  It  contained  some  years  ago  twelve 
thousand  people,  but  the  population  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  now 
far  exceeds  that  number.  Across  the  valley  is  another  district,  Sibgoojah, 
with  many  thousands  more,  and  beyond  it,  districts  and  provinces,  hilly  and 
covered  with  forests,  which  stretch  away  into  Central  India.  Cut  off  by 
tlie  jungle  and  the  hills  from  the  civilized  plains  of  Hindustan,  these 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  were  as  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  and  as 
uninfluenced  by  it  asthe  tribes  in  Central  Africa.  These  people  have  knownlittlo 
even  of  Hinduism.  They  are  demon- worshippers ;  and,  believing  that  demons 
are  the  cause  of  all  calamities,  they  offer  them  simple  sacrifices  in  times  of 
trouble. 

The  Mission  was  commenced  in  Singrowli  six  years  ago,  near  the  little 
town  of  Duddhi,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones.  After  a  brief  visit  to  England,  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  severe  illness,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  his  station 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

Vol.  I. — ^Ntw  Sebies.  r  *' 
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1.— CONFIDENCE    INSPIRED  :    INJUSTICE    DEFEATED.      PwEV.  W. 

JONES.     AI^RIL  30,   1869. 


**  During  tho  Jast  few  ycai's  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  part 
o£  the  Pergunnah.  Tho  extent  to  which 
the  jungle  is  being  cleared  in  every 
direction  iii(licat<'s  the  rapid  increase  of 
population.     In  Diiddhi  itself  tho  po- 
pulation has  nearly  doubled  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  almost  in  every 
village  now  families  are  settling,  and 
now  plots  of  land  are  brought  under 
cultivation.     Tho  establishment  of  the 
Mission  has  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  as  our  presence  affords  protec- 
tion to  tho  hill  people  against  tho  rapa- 
city of  native  oilicials,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  plunder  them  at  their 
pleasure.    The  people  openly  state  that 
they  never  enjoyed    such    immunity 
from  oppression  as    they  have  dono 
since  our  settlement  here.    Though  wo 
are  not  invested  with  any  political  au- 


thority, the  assurance  that  any  injus- 
tice perpetrated  in  the  district  is  sum 
to  bo  revealed  to  us,  and  then  made 
known  to  the  authorities,  deters  the 
natives  from  doing  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do.  Tho  number  of 
cases  in  which  money,  extorted  by  the 
chuprassees  from  tho  villages,  has  beta 
returned,  on  its  becoming  known  that 
the  news  had  reached  the  Mission,  is 
almost  incredible.  The  security  thus 
afforded  to  the  peoplo  has  greatly  aided 
tho  increase  of  population.  The  faci- 
lities of  communication  between  this 
and  Mirzaporo  and  Benares  on  the 
north,  and  Sassaram  on  the  cast,  have 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  Duddhi  promises  to 
become  an  important  centre  in  the 
course  of  a  few  j'cars." 


2.— CHRISTIAN    PROGRESS  AWAKENING    IDOLATROUS  ZEAL. 

THE  SAME. 

While  tlio  power  of  idolatry  is  rapidly  decaying  in  the  large  cities,  it 
still  holds  the  rural  population  with  a  firm  grasp.  The  loss  of  influence 
in  the  busy  centres  of  Indian  life  now  leads  the  Brahmins  to  seek  to 
influence  classes  of  the  people,  whom  they  formerly  passed  by  with  con- 
tempt. Failure  and  loss  now  stimulate  earnest  idolaters  to  new  zeal, 
which  rebukes  the  apathy  of  those  who  profess  to  wield  the  "  sword  of 
the  Spirit.*' 


*  *  With  this  increase  of  population 
and  facilities  of  communication,  in- 
creased eflbrts  are  made  to  introduce 
the  debasin;^  idolatrv  of  the  Hindus 
among  the  hill  people.  The  number 
of  Brahmans  who  visit  the  villages  has 
greatly  increased  since  wo  came  here 
first.  In  the  villages  around  Duddhi 
the  daily  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has 
greatly  hindered  the  progress  of  these 
Brahmans.  Indeed  many  of  tho  people 
begin  openly  to  dispute  their  autho- 


rity. It  is  in  the  distant  villages  that 
their  influence  is  strongest.  In  Dud- 
dhi itself  the  widow  of  the  old  Suza- 
wal  is  the  most  -zealous  HindUt  and 
our  bitterest  opponent.  She  has  i^ 
number  of  Hindus  in  her  employment 
through  whose  agency  she  executes 
her  schemes  for  increasing  the  worship 
of  Krishnu  and  Mahadeu.  Lately  a 
large  temple  for  Mahadeu  was  btdlt  a- 
her  expense,  but  when  near  comple- 
tion, the  foimdation  gave  way,  and  all 
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is  a  heap  of  ruin  for  the  present.  Whe- 
ther the  attempt  will  be  renewed  is 
(loahtfiil  as  yet.  I  hope  not.  It  is  some- 
what a  sad  reflection  that  the  wealth 
f^xpended  on  these  schemes  to  propa- 
at©  idolatry  was  extorted  by  oppres- 


sion fi'om  these  poor  aborigines  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years ;  for  when  the  old 
Suzawal  came  to  Duddhi  ho  was  pen- 
niless, and  died  worth  a  lai*ge  sum, 
which  is  being  thus  expended." 


S 


3.— SPHEEE  FOR  A  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY.    THE  SAME, 

Singrowli  presents  a  wide  and  smtable  field  for  the  medical  missionary. 
Access  to  the  people  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  desired , 
and  Mr.  Jones  is  anxious  to  secure  for  his  Mission,  by  the  wide  use  o 
medical  science,  a  valuable  auxiliary  and  pioneer  to  the  Gospel. 


"Were  a  medical  missionary  ap- 
pointed to  Duddhi,  Government  would 
gladly  make  over  the  dispensary  to  the 
ilission;  and  the  increasing  number 
of  applications  for  aid  from  Western 
Singrowli  and  Sirgujah  which  reach 
mo,  show  how  extensive  the  influence 
of  the  Mission  would  spread  were  a 
medical  missionary  appointed  here. 
The  present  magistrate  of  Mirzapore, 
who  takes*  a  great  interest  in  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  commissioner  of 
Benares,  have  expressed  their  hearty 
approval  of  this  plan.  Were  a  medical 
missionary    appointed   to  Duddhi,   I 


could  spend  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year  among  the  hill  tribes  in  Sirgujah, 
with  a  view  of  evangelizing  them,  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Duddhi. 
This  would  break  the  almost  intoler- 
able loneliness  which  a  residence  here 
involves  at  present.  I  sincerely  trust 
the  Directors  will  take  steps  to  carry 
out  this  plan  as  early  as  possible.  If 
the  Mission  is  to  bo  continued,  a  mis- 
sionary must  reside  here,  and  it  is 
rather  too  much  to  remain  here  alone 
always.  There  is  abundance  of  work, 
if  the  Society  can  afford  to  support  two 
missionaries  here." 


FAMINE :  INJUSTICE :  CRUELTY.    THE  SAME. 


"  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  famine  presses 
hard  upon  the  people  of  this  district. 
For  months  the  majority  of  them  have 
lived  entirely  on  what  fruits  and  roots 
they  could  gather  from  the  jungles. 
At  present  these  fail  them,  and  tho 
distress  increases  daily.  Government 
is  active  in  the  way  of  suppljring  work 
for  the  people,  and  the  magistrate  of 
Mirzapore  is  anxious  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  furnish  relief.  Still  much 
buffering  must  prevail,  for  many  cases 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Govern- 
ment relief  works  are  not  available. 
At  the  request  of  Government,  I  have 
undertaken  to  superintend  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  as  far  as  possible ; 


for,  except  myself,  there  is  no  Euro  - 
pean  nearer  than  Mirzapore,  and  native 
officials  are  unscrupulous  enough  to 
deprive  the  people  of  tho  help  Govern- 
ment gives,  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves. I  have  seen  this  done  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  embitters  ono^s  spirit 
towards  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Much 
of  my  time  is  taken  up  at  present  in 
this  way,  and  it  involves  my  going  out 
more  than  I  would  otherwise  have 
done  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This 
is  the  second  famine  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mission,  and  the  expe- 
rience I  had  four  years  ago  makes  mo 
sad  at  the  prospect  of  three  or  fom- 
months  of  such  suffering." 
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II-— ^abitsastar. 

ON  several  occaBions  during  the  past  two  years  the  Directors  hare 
been  called  to  lay  before  their  friends  the  illustrations  fumiBhed 
by  the  Madagascar  Mission  of  the  remarkable  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
among  the  people.  The  entire  CHBOincLE  for  February  last  was  deTotetl 
to  that  topic.  It  forms  also  a  prominent  item  of  the  Annual  Ecport. 
That  work  still  goes  on;  that  marvellous  prosperity  continues;  and 
they  cannot  but  speak  once  more.  No  such  growth — ^no  such  rapid 
extension  of  the  Church — no  such  earnest  grasp  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
seen  in  any  nation  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  And  it  is  with  adoring 
wonder  and  gratitude  that  the  missionaries  and  Directors  '*  stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  Gt)d.''  It  is  with  g^at  pleasure,  also,  that 
they  behold  the  same  interest  and  thankfulness  called  forth  among  their 
constituents  on  every  side.  The  two  mails  which  have  reached  them  in 
May  and  June  are  filled  with  details. 


1.— INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BAPTISM  OF  THE  QUEEN.    KEV.  E.  TOY. 

APEIL  9,  1869. 


A  few  days  previous  to  the  Society's  Anniiai  Meeting  intellige&M 
reached  ns  that  the  Queen  herself  had  been  baptiied.  Toachiiig  detaib 
were  given  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  her  eonvietions;  and  it  was 

observed  with  special  pleasure  that  she  was  received  into  the  faith  bj 
her  Native  pastors,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prevalent  in  the 
Native  Church.  All  that  has  since  been  written  on  the  matter  more  than 
oonfirms  the  impressions  conveyed  by  these  gratifying  tidings.  The 
Queen  has  learned  the  catechism  like  her  people !  Like  her  people,  she 
has  definitively  professed  the'Protestant  faith,  and  declines  to  worship  with 
the  French  Catholics ! 


**  Since  the  Qii*"''!!  Trn*  l):ij^tizoil,  al- 
most all  the  higher  ofiUcers  are  coming 
forward  as  candidates  for  baptism.  I 
have  now  at  Ambohipotsy  more  than 
a  hundred  imder  weekly  instruction. 
Among  those  are,  the  chief  of  the  idol 
kocpera,  the  lato  Queen's  astrologer, 
several  of  the  present  Queen's  house- 
hold, the  head  of  the  civilians  and 
other    members  of   the    government, 


many  of  whom  are  getting  <iuite  oW  m"- 
This  great  influx  of  those  who  vei^  ^ 
short  time  ago  idolaters,  and  some  ^^i 
them  fierce  persecutors  of  Ghnstaanitr 
is  not  without  its  risk.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  the  peculiar  danger?  t«> 
which  it  is  exposed,  but  we  can  (!> 
nothing  more  than  pursue  an  openan<i 
straightforward  course,  faithful!  r 
doing  our   duty,  by  instilling  riffht 
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principles,  directing  and  guiding  as 
far  as  possible  the  course  of  events, 
and  committing    ourselves    and  our 


work  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  men  under  His 
control." 


2.-GR0WTH  OF  NUMBERS.    REV.  W.  E.  COUSINS.    MARCH  27,  1869. 

Last  year  twenty  thousand  persons  joined  the  Christian  congregations. 
The  missionaries  expect  the  same  addition,  if  not  a  larger  one,  during  the 
present  year.  Everywhere,  therefore,  church  building  is  most  active, 
and  the  Mission  press  has  its  hands  more  than  full. 


*  *  A  very  clear  indication  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  our  congregations  is  the 
fact,  which  you  will  find  noticed  in 
our  minutes,  that  100  congregations 
aro  looking  to  us  for  help  to  build 
either  now  or  larger  chapels.  We  have 
only  been  able  to  grant  a  small  sum 
to  each  congregation,  but  we  think 
the  Directors  will  be  willing  to  put  a 

THE  SAME.    REV.  B. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  work  of  the  Mission  continues  to 
I »rosi)er.  The  present  yeai-  promises  to 
be  more  remarkable  in  point  of  in- 
crease, both  in  Native  adherents  and 
Church  members,  than  the  year  1868. 
Were  I  giving  the  statistics  of  the 
Church   at  Ampamarinana    now,     1 


fui'ther  sum  at  our  disposal,  so  that  wo 
may  make  a  second  donation  to  each 
congregation  six  months  hence,  when 
the  doors  and  windows  will  have  to  be 
bought.  About  one  third  of  the  cha- 
pels to  be  built  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  from  800  to  1200  hearers 
each." 


BRIGGS.    APRIL  8,  1869. 

should  give  100  more  as  the  number 
of  adherents  than  I  gave  at  the  closo 
of  the  year.  Our  enlarged  temporary 
building  is  nearly  full,  and  it  will  have 
to  serve  till  the  Memoxial  Ohnroh  is 
finished,  as  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
farther  enlargement." 


3.— INSTRUCTION  OF  NATIVE  PASTORS.    REV.  R.  TOY. 

APRIL   9,  1869. 


* '  Mr.  Cousins  and  myself  commenced 
our  new  duties  on  Wednesday.  We 
have  nearly  40  students  to  begin  with, 
exclusive  of  some  of  the  Pastors  who 
vdm  to  attend  as  often  as  2^ossible.  I 
«lo  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
our  work  successfully  and  that  God 
will  prosper  this  undertaking  and 
make  it  the  means  of  advancing  His 
o^ory.    At  present  the  young  men  aro 


vei-y  zealous,  and  things  look  most 
encouraging,  but  whether  they  will 
have  the  diligence  and  persoveranco 
necessary  to  continue  thcii*  studies 
when  the  novelty  of  the  thing  has  worn 
away,  may  bo  open  to  doubt.  With 
all  our  other  work  pressing  upon  us,  it 
will  bo  no  inconsiderablo  tax  upon  our 
energies  and  strength." 


THE  SAME.    REV.  G.  COUSINS.    APRIL  0,  1869. 

"  Soon  after  the  reports  left,  the  Mis-  for  the  ministiy ;  and  in  spite  of  many 
sionaries  met  to  consider  what  could  difficulties,  wo  decided  to  make  a  trial 
l>e  done  to  instiiict  young  men  suited      for  six  months.     Mr.  Toy  and  I  were 
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asked  to  teaoh  the  students,  and  we 
haye  this  week  made  a  begmuing. 
Those  we  haye  admitted  to  the  classes 
were  first  recommended  by  their  re- 
spectiyo  churches,  and  then  accepted  by 
the  committee  after  a  simple  written  ex- 
amination. We  haye  34  to  begin  with, 
besides  any  pastors  who  may  like  to 
attend,  which  they  will  haye  the  priyi- 
lege  of  doing  when  they  like.    It  re- 


mains to  be  seen  how  many  of  ihe>^ 
34  will  remain  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  Probably  many  will  drop 
off,  some  from  one  cause  and  some 
from  another,  but  we  hope  we  shall 
get  a  dozen  or  more  as  a  nndens,  and 
once  let  the  institation  get  estabHshed 
and  appreciated,  there,  will  not  be 
much  difficulty." 


III.— C^ina.    %m^,    ^anfeofo.    Mu-iJi^ang. 

THE  island  of  Amoy  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  coast  of  China,  with  a  popolatiou 
of  three  hundred  thousand  people,  has  formed  since  1843  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Society's  flourishing  Mission.  The  City  of  Amoy  is  the  great  port  of  the 
southera  half  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade*  The  Fokieii 
people  are  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  race,  fond  of  the  sea,  and  ready  to  emigrate  to 
Batavia,  Singapore,  Melbourne  or  California,  as  occasion  may  serve.  In  recent  years 
the  Mission  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  the  Native  Church  has  grown  strong.  Th»j 
Missionaries  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stronacii,  Macgowan  and  Sadler. 

1.— REDEE3S  TO  THE  PERSECJUrED.    SEV.  J.  STUOXAOE. 

APETL  16,  1869. 

In  our  last  notice  of  this  Mission  it  was  shown  that  in  the  Stations 
recently  established  in  the  country  districts,  outbursts  of  local  violence 
had  brought  g^eat  wrong  and  suffering  to  our  new  converts.  Houses  and 
furniture  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  Christians  had  been  beaten.  The 
literary  class  are  the  great  persecutors  in  China.  Mr.  Stronach  now 
tells  us  that  these  grievances  have  been  redressed,  and  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  still  goes  forward. 


**  I  have  just  returned  from  a  thir- 
teen days'  trip  to  the  Hui-an  stations. 
After  a  year  s  unnecessary  delay,  the 
Taou-tai  (the  chief  Mandarin  here) 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  or 
deputy  for  the  redress  of  our  griev- 
ances at  the  village  of  San-io,  whence 
our  convert  0-tau  and  lus  family  had 
been  expelled.  The  Taou-tai  sent  the 
deputy  to  me,  in  order  to  make  ar- 
rangements as  to  journeying  together  to 
the  spot.  The  old  inimical  district  ma- 
gistrate had  been  succeeded  by  a  more 
reasonable  one,  who,  with  the  militaiy 


Mandarin  of  the  place,  also  agrce<l 
to  accompany  us.  We  reached  thi' 
village  on  the  25th  March — ^it  is  dis- 
tant ton  miles  from  the  district  city— 
and  the  object  of  our  visit  was  known 
in  the  many  villages  scattered  along 
our  route.  The  head-man  of  the  vil- 
lage showed  all  due  submission,  and 
agreed  at  once  to  reinstate  0-tau  in 
possession  of  hishouses  and  his  thirteen 
acres  of  ground.  0-tau  might  justly 
have  laid  claim  to  at  least  300  dollars 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  he  and 
his    sustained    during    their   twelvt? 
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moutlis*  banislmient  from  their  homes; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  vaived 
this  daim,  and  contented  himself  with 
the  restoration  of  his  fields  and  houses. 
The  head-man  came  under  obligation 
to  keep  him  and  all  other  conyerts 
from  molestation  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  guaranteed  that  no  hin- 
drance would  be  presented  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  chapel,  and  the  holding 
of  the  regular  services  there.  These 
points  having  been  willingly  agreed 
to,  the  mandarins  and  I  left  the  vil- 
lage the  next  day  in  company,   and 


returned  to  the  district  city.  We  an- 
ticipate much  good  from  this  display 
of  official  goodwill,  and  hope  that  in 
consequence  of  it  there  will  be  fewer 
outbreaks  of  anti-Christian  violence 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

"During  this  visit  I  baptized  one 
convert  at  Bopien  and  two  at  Tong- 
san.  The  converts  generally  contmue 
steadfast ;  but  I  regret  to  state  that  at 
the  latter  station  three  members  have 
been  suspended  from  communion  for 
conduct  inconsistent  with  their  pro- 
fession.** 


2.— REPAIRS  NEEDED.    THE  SAME. 

Anxious  as  the  Directors  are  to  economize  their  funds,  they  are  con- 
tinoally  met  by  unexpected  demands  for  some  serious  outlay,  even  to 
maintain  existing  agencies.  But  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  cost 
of  repairs  an  even  and  systematic  item  of  their  annual  expenditure. 


"We  regret  the  delay  in  acceding 
to  our  request  for  a  new  Mission-boat. 
We  employ  our  present  one  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  it  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  carrying  on  our  Mission 
work,  and  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally visiting  our  out- stations.  With- 
out it,  we  should  find  great  difficulty  in 
superintending  our  country  churches^ 
and  the  expense  of  doing  bo  would  be 
materially  increased.  Our  present 
boat  has  been  in  use  eleven  years; 
during  which  time  the  other  Missions 
in  Amoy  have  each  had  two  boats. 
She  has  become  so  rotten  as  to  be 
dangerous  in  rough  weather.  Five 
months  ago  she  was  partially  repaired, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  she  was 
actually  falling  to  pieces,  and  that  had 
the  bow  not  been  built  in  compart- 
ments, some  serious  accident  might 
have  happened  long  ago.  She  still 
leaks,  and  there  is  so  strong  a  smell 
of  bilge-water  as  to  render  sleeping  on 
board  unhealthy.  A  new  boat  will 
cost  260  dollars,  exclusive  of  rudder, 


sails,  &c.,  which  will  cost  30  or  40 
dollars  more ;  but  the  old  one  may  b«* 
sold  for  that  amount.  It  will  la&t 
four  or  five  years  without  needing  re- 
pairs; and  then,  by  a  small  outlay, 
may  be  made  serviceable  for  three  or 
four  years  more.  We  do  trust,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  kindly  accede  to 
this  very  necessary  appropriation. 

**  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  state  that 
the  roof  of  the  Kwan-a-lai  chapel  is  in 
a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  may 
any  day  fall  in.  We  have  received 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  and 
find  that  220  dollars  will  bo  necessary. 
Of  this  we  could  appropriate  100  dol- 
lars out  of  the  150  dollars  for  repairs 
in  the  Budget ;  and,  as  supplementary 
to  this,  we  request  a  grant  of  120  dol- 
lars, as  being  essential  to  the  preven- 
tion of  a  great  danger.  If  the  repairs 
are  not  executed,  the  chapel  will  have 
to  be  shut  up ;  and  you  will  remember 
that  its  erection  cost  the  Society  no- 
thing when  it  was  built  seven  yearei 

BgO." 
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3.— WORK  IN  3I.A>TK0W.    REV.  T.  BRYSONT.    JANUARY  12,  1S69. 

The  Hankow  Mission,  like  that  in  Amoy,  has  long  continued  to  enjoy 
a  Divine  blessing.  The  energetic  labours  of  English  and  Native  mission- 
aries are  spreading  the  Gospel,  not  only  in  that  great  city,  but  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Wuchang  and  other  places.  Wuchang  is  not  one 
of  the  Treaty-ports,  like  Hankow.  It  lies  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  River 
Yang-tse,  opposite  to  Hankow,  which  on  the  western  bank.  English 
missionaries  and  merchants  have  therefore  no  right  to  reside  or  hold 
property  there. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  John  managed,  with  great  skill,  to  secure  from 
the  authorities  sanction  for  his  school  and  chapel ;  and  recently  Mr. 
Bryson  and  he  have  been  residing  there  also.  Other  missionaries,  acting 
in  the  same  prudent  and  conciliatory  manner,  have  secured  the  same 
privilege  in  Southern  China.  The  warlike  proceedings  in  connection 
with  Yangchow  at  one  time  threatened  to  [dislodge  all  these  brethren. 
The  Chinese  were  greatly  irritated  by  those  proceedings,  and  seemed  det^* 
mined  to  confine  missionaries'strictly  to  their  treaty  rights.  The  literary 
class  tried  to  stir  up  riots  in  Wuchang,  and  stones  were  thrown  at  one  of 
the  missionaries ;  but  peaceful  counsels  have  prevailed,  and  the  afhir  has 
blown  over. 


''In  Hankow  the  work  has  been 
carried  on  vi^oixjusly  by  both  foreign 
and  Native  agents.  The  two  chapels 
have  been  thrown  open  daily,  and 
multitudes  have  listened  to  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation.  We  still  enjoy  the 
seiTices  of  Shen  Tsi-sing,  a  beloved 
brother  and  faithful  minister  in  the 
Lord,  and  Yii  Ki-fang,  the  old 
chapel-keeper,  who  labours  fervently 
in  prayer,  and  preaches  the  Word  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  There  have 
been  Andrews  and  Philips  also  among 
the  number  of  disciples,  who,  after 
seeing  and  talking  with  Christ  them- 
selves, have  prevailed  upon  others  to 
come  with  them  and  see  Jesus.  And 
thus,  through  the  silent  influence  of 
God*s  Spirit,  thirty-eight  persons  have 
publicly  professed  their  faith  in  Christ 
during  the  year,  and  been  admitted  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

*  *  In  Wuchang  we  have  been  labouring 


under  the  disadvantage  of  the  retired 
position  of  our  Mission  premiseis  ^ 
hence  very  much  less  work  has  beeu 
done  hei^  than  in  Hankow.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  regret,  and  we 
are  earnestly  hoping  that  the  Directors 
will  respond  to  our  appeal  for  the  meva 
to  erect  another  preaching-hall  in  one 
of  the  busy  thoroughfares.  Notwith- 
standing this  drawback,  however, 
there  have  been  nine  persons  added  to 
the  Church  during  the  year,  four  of 
these  being  the  wives  of  previons 
members,  and  the  fifth  an  elderly 
woman,  whose  regular  attendance, 
though  living  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  chapel,  astonishes  crery 


one. 


**  In  Hanyang  we  have,  within  the 
last  three  months,  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  chapel,  with  sitting  ac- 
commodation for  over  one  hundred 
persons,  in  place  of  the  small  hoa-^e 
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which  we  "were  formerly  usiug.  It 
occupies  a  good  site  on  the  principal 
street,  and  has  atti-acted  large  congre- 
gations to  the  daily  preaching  since  it 
was  opened.  This  has  given  a  healthy 
impulse  to  the  work  there.  The  Native 
preacher  enters  more  earnestly  into 
his  duties.  Visits  are  paid  eveiy  week 
by  all  the  missionaries,  and  seldom  do 
these  occasions  pass  without  our  ob- 
serving some  among  the  audience  who 
receive  the  Word  with  gladness,  and 
who  freely  confess  that  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  country  are  false,  and 
idolatry  a  lie.  A  Sunday  afternoon 
service  is  held  regularly  for  the  few 
converts  who  reside  there,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  see  their  number  speedily 
increased,  though  none  were  received 
from^Hanyang  during  1868. 

*'  Tsai-Tien  and  Kin-Kowhave  been 
visited  as  regularly  every  month  as 


circumstances  would  pci-mit,  and 
daily,  in  their  hired  house,  have  tho 
Native  assistants  received  all  who 
would  come  to  them.  But  such  per- 
sons have  been  few,  and  the  results  of 
the  work  at  these  out-stations  rather 
discouraging.  The  experience  of  tho 
past  has  taught  us  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  the  Native  agent, 
when  left  to  himself,  to  gain  a  hearing 
for  his  message,  and  hence  the  ques- 
tion was  suggested  at  the  close  of  18GT, 
whether  we  were  doing  right  in  con- 
tinuing to  support  these  stations  on 
tho  old  system.  After  some  discus- 
sion, we  agreed  to  give  both  places 
another  year's  trial.'  This  has  been 
done,  and  still  the  former  objections 
remain  in  all  their  force,  and  are  not 
materially  affected  by  the  fruits  of  tho 
year." 


4.— ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHUECH.    TIIE  SAME. 

Last  year,  in  their  Annual  Beport,  the  Directors  dwelt  with  devout 
gratitude  on  the  great  spiritual  progreas  with  which  the  Church  in  Han- 
kow has  been  blessed.  Though  a  young  Church,  founded  eight  years  ago, 
it  has  received  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  members.  Of  these  con- 
verts many  are  scholars  :  others  occupy  respectable  positions  in  the  city, 
many  are  women.  In  1867  fifty-one  were  added ;  in  1868  the  additions 
were  fifty.  Two  or  three  of  the  Native  missionaries  are  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence  and  usefulness. 


*^  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement 
of  what  has  been  done  at  each  of  the 
Stations  in  connection  with  the  Ilan- 
kow  Mission  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  gathered  results.  Taken  together, 
there  have  been  fifty  persons  added  to 
the  Church;  and,  including  a  young 
man  transferred  fr*om  Shanghai,  we 
have  the  same  number  as  that  re- 
ported for  1867,  viz.,  51 ;  of  whom,  as 
on  that  occasion  also,  13  are  women. 
This  makes  a  membership,  at  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1868,of  153  souls. 


**  Of  the  Church  members  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  they  observe  tho 
Simday  by  a  regular  attendance  on 
the  means  of  grace,  that  they  endea- 
vour to  live  honest,  peaceable,  and 
pure  lives;  that  they  grow  in  tho 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  tho 
Scriptures ;  and  otherwise  walk  in  tho 
fear  of  God  and  comfort  of  the  Holj' 
Ghost.  While  of  some,  both  malo 
and  female,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
piety  is  both  deep  and  strong.  Thoj' 
have  subscribed  during  the  year  to- 
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wards  the  support  of  the  Hanyang 
cbapol,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  &c.,  the  sum  of  112,610  cash, 
or,  on  an  average,  say  eightpenoe 
halfpenny  every  month  for  each  sub- 
sciiber.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  members  have  left  Han- 


kow, and  are  now  to  be  fomid  through- 
out various  parts  of  the  empire,  there, 
we  trust,  leading  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life.  Occasionally  we  reoetTe 
letters  of  a  very  encouraging  hind 
from  those  who  are  scattexed  abroad.** 


o.— WUCHANG  AS  A  FIELD  FOE  CHRISTIAN  EFFORT.    REV.  G. 

JOHN.    APRIL  16,  1869. 


"Wuchang  was  opened  to  Pro- 
testant missionaries  by  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  It 
cost  your  missionary  and  his  Native 
assistants  a  hard  and  protracted  strug- 
gle to  gain  admission  into  this  city. 
The  mandarins  and  scholars  were  de- 
termined to  keep  the  hated  foreigner 
out,  and  it  was  only  after  six  months 
of  severe  toil  and  intense  anxiety  the 
point  was  ultimately  carried.  As  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  impor- 
tant event  in  connection  with  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  Central  China. 

**  Wuchang  is  a  large  and  impor- 
tant  city.     The  population  must  bo 
somewhere   between    two    and  three 
hundred  thousand.     Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  the  country  people  visit 
the  city  every  day.     The  scholars  are 
numerous  as  compared  with  Hanko^ 
Politically  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cities  in  the  empire.     Here  we 
have  magistrates  of  all  grades,  from 
the  viceroy  of  two  provinces  down  to 
tho  most  insigniiicant  local  of&cial; 
and  though  they  are,  as  a  class,  hard 
to  be  moved,  it  is  well  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  taken  to  their  doors,  and  that 
even  they  should  be  compelled  to  give 
its  message  a  hearing.    Tho  fact,  too, 
that  Missions  are  established  in  Wu- 
chang, and  that  the  Gospel  is  preached 
<laih'  in  its  streets  and  chapels,  is  far 
more  assuring  to  tho  people  of  the 


surrounding  towns  and  villages  than 
that    such  is  the  case    in  Hankow. 
They  could  explain  our  presence  in 
Hankow,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
an  open  port,  but  they  cannot  accoont 
for  our  residence  and  work  in  the  city 
of  Wuchang  on  any  other  supposition 
than  that  Christianity  is  tolerated  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  people 
may  profess  it  with  impunity.    Wu- 
chang most  not  be  looked  down  upon 
as  an  insignificant  sphere  of  missionary 
labour.    Had  we  a  chapel  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  our  congrega- 
tions here  would  be  nearly  as  large, 
and  quite  as  interesting,  as  those  which 
cheer  our  hearts  so  much  at  Hankov. 
*'  Much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  station.    Our  Native  assist- 
ant, Pau  Ting-Chang,  has  been  lo- 
cated here  from  the  commencement 
As  an  agent  of  the  Society,  he  has 
been  faithful;    and  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  he  has  been  working  hard  for 
the  good  of  this  people.    The  mission- 
aries &om  Hankow  have  been  visiting 
the  place  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  render  him  the  needful  assistance 
and  encouragement.    For  more  than 
two  years  Mr.  Bryson  has  been  residing 
in  the  city,  and  for  many  months  has 
been  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in 
the  direct  missionary  work  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching.    We  have  hsd  a 
school  on  our  premises  for  more  than 
two  years.** 
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IV.— SmI^  ^frita.  C|e  glateliele  glissioir. 

The  Matebele  Mission  is  carried  on  far  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and  lies  only 
a  few  days'  journey  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Its  chief  station,  Inyati,  the 
principal  town  of  the  Matebele  tribe,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley, 
possessing  abundance  of  water.  The  valley  is  wide  and  open,  and  in  the  centre  is  the 
fountain,  from  which  pours  out  a  considerable  stream.  A  short  distance  to  the  cast 
the  valley  slopes  to  the  Engkue-kuese  river,  into  which  the  stream  falls.  The  valley  is 
full  of  trees,  but  beyond  its  boundaries  the  country  is  covered  with  them,  and  the  land- 
scape is  very  lovely.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  rains  are  frequent.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  four  months,  from  November  to  Marcli,  and  in  the  dry  season  there  is  heavy  dew. 
The  country  lies  far  to  the  north  of  the  very  dry  and  dusty  plains  of  South  Africa,  and 
for  200  miles  south  the  forests  abound  in  game.  In  1859,  in  two  bands,  missionaries  of 
the  Society  entered  the  region  north  of  the  Kuruman  to  found  new  Missions  among  the 
Makololo  and  the  Matebele.  Disasters  broke  up  the  first.  The  second  was  established 
saccessfully  at  Inyati,  and  has  grown  in  strength  and  influence.  The  missionaries  at 
the  station  are  the  Revs.  W.  Syke.s  and  T.  Tuomas. 

FBOM  the  time  when  the  Mission  was  established  until  September, 
1868y  the  Matebele  tribe  were  undev  the  iron  rule  of  Moselekatse. 
Daring  the  eight  years  which  have  passed  since  Mr.  Moffat  sought  for 
the  missionary  brethren  the  protection  of  the  old  chief,  they  have  dili- 
gently embraced  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  making  known  the 
Grospel  of  love  both  to  the  aged  warrior  himself  and  to  those  whom,  by 
terror,  he  had  kept  in  subjection.  But  death  has  at  length  laid  him  low 
who  so  long  obstructed  the  course  of  the  Qospel ;  and  now,  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances,  may  a  bright  day  dawn  upon  the  people  ! 


l.-LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  MOSELEKATSE.     EEV.  W.  SYKES, 

BEOEMBEE  25th,  1869. 


"The  Amantebele  have  arrived  at 
an  epoch  in  their  history,  which  will 
no  doubt  prove  to  be  equally  on  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  Mission.  It  is 
probably  no  longer  news  to  you  that 
Moselekatse  is  dead.  He  died  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  a  village  about  50  miles 
southward  from  Inyati,  called  Ingama. 
For  several  months  he  had  been  in  a 
lingering  state,  yet  sometimes  it  was 
hoped  he  would  rally  again  for  another 
season.  My  last  visit  to  him  was  in 
the  month  of  June.  It  was  a  sad  and 
painful  one.    I  shall  never  forget  how 


he  looked  at  me  when  I  went  to  see 
him  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival, 
and  how  affectionately  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  feeble,  stammering  voice, '  I  am 
very  ill.'  The  words  pierced  my  heart 
— ^I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  burst- 
ing out  in  tears.  I  expressed  my  dee]) 
sorrow  at  finding  him  so  feeble.  I 
endeavoured  to  comfort  him  ;  but  the 
only  words  which  seemed  to  create  any 
interest  in  his  mind  was  a  message 
from  Mr.  Moffat,  sen.,  that  he  was 
still  praying  for  him  and  his  people, 
&c.  The  moment  I  spoke  of  Moffat 
his  countenance  beamed  with  interest, 
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but  ho  said  notliing.  I  told  him  that 
the  intelligence  had  now  come  that  the 
8on  of  Moffat  had  been  appointed  to 
remain  at  Kurmnan  to  comfort  his 
father  in  his  old  age,  and  with  a  mien 
indicating  inward  disappointment  and 
yet  approving,  he  signified  his  assent 
by  a  gentle  nod.  That  was  the  saddest 
visit  I  ever  paid  him.  He  had  no  joke, 
no  attempt  at  witticism,  no  playful 
tiick  for  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
noted.  It  was  manifest  that  he  him- 
self supposed,  as  well  as  others,  that 
one  foot  was  already  beginning  to 
glide  towards  the  grave." 

**  We  left  Inyati  for  Xuiniman  on 
the  10th  of  September,  expecting  to 
bid  adieu  to  our  old  friend  on  our  way. 
But  to  our  surprise,  when  we  were 
about  one  hour  from  the  chief's  place, 
we  were  informed  by  a  note  from  Mr. 


Thomas's  servant,  who  was  there  at 
the  time,  that  the  chief  had  been  dead 
about  ten  days  already.  On  our 
arrival  every  one  manifested  the  same 
friendship  as  aforetime ;  and,  instead 
of  hurrying  by,  as  was  my  intention 
when  we  left  home,  we  remained  three 
weeks,  hoping  almost  daily  to  see  the 
new  chief,  and  i,  witness  what  would 
become  of  the  remains  of  the  old  one, 
but  in  vain.  During  that  time  my 
constant  intercourse  with  some  or 
others  of  the  chief  men  and  sods  of 
the  late  chief  was  most  pleasing ;  and 
their  expression  of  confidence  and 
hope  in  their  missionaries  most  grati- 
fying and  encouraging.  It  was  from 
one  of  the  head  men,  who  took  part  in 
all  the  duties  coimected  with  the  corpse 
of  their  departed  sovereign,  that  I 
gathered  the  following  particulars.*' 


2.— FUNER.VL  CUSTOMS.    THE  SAME. 


**  The  day  that  the  chief  died,  some 
of  the  chief  men  and  principal  queens 
were  sitting  with  him  in  his  hut. 
About  three  p.m.  they  perceived  that 
life  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
men  could  not  bear  the  sight,  and  re- 
tired. In  about  an  hoiu*  one  of  the 
wives  followed,  and  announced  that 
their  protector  had  breathed  his  last. 
A  few  of  the  men  returned  to  the  hut, 
and  in  great  grief  gathered  all  the 
blankets  and  rugs  belonging  to  the 
deceased  which  were  at  hand,  and 
careAilly  rolled  him  up  in  them, 
Tnaking  a  pile,  as  the  narrator,  who 
was  also  one  helping,  informed  me, 
about  three  feet  high.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  the  corpse  was  put  into  a 
cart  and  conveyed  by  land  to  a  village 
ueai  called  Umhlahlanhlela — the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  country.  Imme- 
diately on  thoir  arrival  the  corpse  was 


put  into  a  hut  which  the  chief  had 
been  accustomed  to  occupy  when  at 
that  place,  and  where  it  was  still  lying 
when  I  left  a  month  after  that  date'; 
and  where  I  was  told  it  would  have  to 
remain  until  another  chief  be  ap- 
pointed, although  nothing  should  re- 
main but  the  bones.  Parties  of  head- 
men were  taking  it  in  turns  to  sleep 
outside  night  by  night,  as  a  guard 
against  hyenas  or  any  other  disturbers; 
and  what  waa  more  extraordinary  still, 
some  of  the  senior  queens  were  lying 
in  the  same  hut  every  night  with  their 
noses  plugged  to  prevent  suffocation. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  chiefs  death 
two  men  had  been  appointed  to  seek  a 
cave  in  the  neighbouring  mountains 
where  the  remains  might  in  due  time 
be  deposited.  My  infomumt  had  seen 
the  cave." 
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3.-NATIVE  J.OYALTY  AND  NATIVE  ESTEEM  OP  '  MISSION ARn:S. 

THE  SAME. 

The  persevering  labours  of  the  missionaries  hare  not  been  without 
effect  upon  the  Native  mind.  Their  kindliness  of  spirit  has  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  led  them  to  regard  the  Christian  teachers 
as  their  true  fi*iends. 


"As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  old  chief  could  not  hold  out  much 
longer,  old  Umncumbata — the  man 
TFho  was  sent  to  the  Cape  many  years 
ago  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  who  was 
Moselekatse's  great  confidant,  was 
called  to  take  over  the  reins  of 
government  until  the  young  chief 
should  appear.  Aided  in  all  matters 
by  another  aged  man,  U  Fataza — ^who 
had  been  in  almost  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance at  court,  and,  in  matters  of 
graver  moment  by  a  third,  forming  a 
kind  of  triumvirate, —  Umncumbata 
was  ruling  jwo  tern.  Of  coui*se  my 
great  anxiety  was  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible,  before  coming  south,  what 
prospect  there  was  for  our  Mission 
under  the  new  government.  For  that 
purpose  I  waited  twenty-one  days, 
heing  repeatedly  assured  during  that 
time  that  if  I  would  only  wait  a  little 
the  sun  woidd  shine  again,  and  all 
would  be  clear  and  bright.  Yet  I  had 
to  leave  at  last  without  being  grati- 
fied.    Whenever  I  talked  upon  that 


subject  the  general  answer  was,  *  "Who 
knows  what  is  in  the  heai-t  of  the 
king  ?*  *  AVho  knows  what  a  king  will 
do  ?'  At  the  same  time  eycTy  one  as- 
sured me  that  we  missionaiies  held  the 
best  position  in  the  country,  for  whoever 
should  be  chief,  or  from  wheresoever 
he  might  come,  he  would  bo  sure  to 
love  us.  At  one  time  I  asked  what 
the  Amantebele  themselves  would  do 
gianting  that  the  chief  were  favour- 
able ;  and  I  was  assured  that  not  one 
in  the  country  would  wish  to  see  us 
leave.  In  short,  I  had  abundance  of 
proof  that  almost  universally  we  were 
regarded  by  them  as  their  best  friends, 
although  they  paid  so  little  attention  to 
our  instructions.  The  loyalty  of  those 
unenlightened  heathens  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary'— nay,  it  was 
nothing  less  than  infatuation.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  devotion  to  a 
royal  family  and  to  the  will  of  a  sove- 
reign as  the  Amantebele  were  showing 
at  the  time  I  left  them." 


4.— FIBST  BUT  REAL  FEOGRESS  OF  THE  GOSFEL.    THE  SAME. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of 
the  missionaries,  as  well  as  exhibited  in  their  teaching,  that  the  Natives 
are  firmly  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  anxious  that  their  new  chief 
should  himself  be  actuated  by  it. 


'*  They  knew  that  their  deceasedhead 
bad  appointed  his  successor  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  tribe  (Zulu),  had 


driven  him  from  his  home  to  wait  in 
exile  until  the  throne  should  be  vacant. 
They  knew  the  name  (Unkulimiane)  of 
the  son  thus  set  apart  to  be  their  future 
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king,  and  some  of  those  above  thii't}* 
years  of  age  have  some  recollection  of 
his  person  ;  but  whither  he  was  sent, 
or  went,  and  has  wandered  since  his 
exile,  they  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant 
of.  I  left  them  making  desperate 
etforts  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts,  in 
order  to  communicate  with  him.  In 
the  meantime  they  were  most  peace- 
fully, loyally,  and  faithfully  holding 
the  kingdom  for  him  in  the  face  of 
death ;  for  it  was  supposed  that,  as  a 
Zulu,  he  would  follow  the  Zulu  custom, 
and  kill  out  of  the  way  all  other  sons 
of  his  father  from  whom  there  was 
the  slightest  possibility  of  future  op- 
position, and  all  who  had  held  any 
office  under  his  father,  lest  the  notions 
which  they  had  already  imbibed 
should  clash  with  his  own,  and  thus 
form  obstacles  to  the  supremacy  and 
absoluteness  of  his  own  will  in  his  own 
dominions.  It  was  most  pleasing  to 
hear  thegroimds  on  which  some,  whose 
lives  would  probably  be  at  stake,  based 
their  hopes  of  being  permitted  to  live. 
They  hoped  that  the  new  chief  during 
his  exile  would  have  come  in  contact 
with  English  people,  and  have  learned 
the  white  man's  book ;  then  he  would 
know  better  than  to  kill  them  like 


dogs.  An  army  of  about  5,000  was 
stationed  at  head-quarters,  with  htm- 
dreds  of  whom  I  had  firequent  con- 
versations, endeavouring,  so  f&r  as  I 
could,  to  keep  up  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. Many  expressed  their  hopes  that 
the  new  chief  would  know  the  books, 
then  they  would  feel  themselves  more 
free  to  learn  what  tho  chief  set  them 
the  example  in.  Many  hoped  that  he 
would,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
books,  be  enlightened  on  the  subject 
of  witchci*aft ;  for  the  little  light  which 
has  dawned  upon  their  own  minds 
through  the  influence  of  Europeans 
generally,  and  their  missionaries  in 
particular,  had  led  them  to  detest  that 
horrible  system  of  wholesale  muzder. 
I  was  fiilly  persuaded,  from  the  mamier 
in  which  both  high  and  low  talked 
with  me  on  upon  such  topics,  that  tho 
country  is  in  a  transition  state,  ready 
to  welcome  civilization  and  education 
(I  can  say  nothing  about  religion)  if 
their  new  mastor  should  be  disposed 
that  way.  Such  I  regard  at  present 
more  the  effect 'of  our  influence,  than 
the  fruit  of  our  labour.  I  doubt  not, 
however,  but  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint 
not.'* 


5.— SABBATH- WOEK.    SEED  SOWN  IN  HOPE.     THE  SAME. 


*•  The  first  of  the  three  Sabbaths 
that  I  spent  there  was  an  unhappy 
one.  I  could  get  no  service.  The 
people  were  all  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  doing  homage  to  the  memory  of 
the  departed.  Tho  second  Sabbath  tho 
soldiers  were  all  at  leisure,  and  I  oc- 
cupied the  morning  in  visiting  them  at 
their  camps,  and  gathering  them  for 
service.  I  held  three  most  interesting 
services,  at  each  of  which  from  300 
to  400  were  present.  The  morning 
of  the  third  Sabbath  was  dull  and 
drizzly,  consequently  I  waited  for  the 


warm  sun,  as  I  thought  the  peo}de 
would  not  assemble  in  the  cold.  While 
waiting,  however,  a  little  company,  at 
whose  place  I  preached  the  previous 
Sabbath,  came  to  inquire  if  it  was  not 
Gk>d*s  day,  and  if  I  were  not  going  to 
them  again.  Off  I  went  with  a  heart 
full  of  sympathy,  and  bounding  with 
joy  and  gratitude,  and  soon  gatiMred 
and  preached  to  upwards  of  300  on  one 
side  of  the  village.  After  that,  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  village,  there  csme 
together  not  less  than  700  to  hear  the 
message  fh>m  God.  I  had  most  ttten- 
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tire  audiences,  and  learnt  some  days 
after  that  the  addresses  had  caused 
much  talk  among  the  army,  on  those 
wonderful  subjects  which  the  teachers 
trv  to  instruct  them  in.  It  was  a 
happy  day  to  me ;  and  I  felt,  with  new 
force,  that  day,  what  I  had  often  and 
long  before  said,  that  I  would  rather 
preach  in  Isintebele  than  in  English. 

"The  evening  that  I  took  leave  of 
the  Inyati  division  of  the  army,  I  had 
to  repeat  to  hundreds  the  assurance 
which  I  had  already  given  to  hundreds 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  that 


I  would  return  with,  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  When  they  knew  that  my 
errand  south  was  to  send  my  child 
away  to  England,  some  said  that  white 
people,  with  all  their  wisdom,  were 
less  humane  than  coloured  people. 

'*  Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  camp,  a 
voice  was  raised  above  the  rest,  *  Re- 
member me  to  the  son  of  Mofifat !  *' 
and,  as  if  by  an  echo,  the  whole  camp 
repeated  the  request,  while  individual 
voices,  still  following  me,  cried  out, 
•All  of  us!  allofus!"* 


Y.' 


Cniigwgatbnal  Wm  gteetiiig  in  Itakg'istar. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  TRANSACTED  AT  ANTSAM-^ 
PANIMAHAZO,  16th  DECEMBER,  1868. 

Translated  from  the  account  in  the  Malagasy  **  Good  Words'' 

THE  worship  of  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  promote  union. 
One  is  the  God  to  be  worshipped,  and  one  is  the  Saviour  to  be  be- 
haved in,  and  one  is  the  heaven  to  be  inherited ;  therefore  it  is  well  that 
all  who  are  called  Christians  should  agpree  in  the  work  for  God,  and  love 
one  another,  for  thus  also  have  they  been  instructed  by  Christ,  who  says, 
''  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  His  kingdom  has  greatly  extended  in  this 
land.  Now  those  who  pray  are  very  numerous,  and  many  are  the  houses 
in  which  they  meet  every  Sunday,  both  here  in  tha  city  and  in  the 
country  districts.  And  by  the  grace  of  God,  which'He  has  given  to  the 
people,  the  state  of  most  of  the  congregations  is  very  good,  yet  no  con- 
gregation anywhere  can  be  called  "  perfect" ;  therefore,  what  will 
improve  the  congregations  should  be  thought  of,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
appeared  to  some  that  it  would  be  well  that  there  should  be  two  assem- 
bhes  each  year  of  members  from  each  congregation  here  in  Imerina, 
whether  near  or  distant,  which  worships  aooording  to  our  order.  And 
this  has  been  accomplished,  for  on  16th  December,  1868,  there  were 
assembled  at  Antsampani  those  who  had  been  appointed  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  twelve  men  from  each  congregation  in  the  city,  and  six  men  £rom 
each  congregation  in  the  country. 

And  the  business  done  at  that  assembly  ^as  as  follows : — 

In  the  morning  : — The  41st  Hymn  was  sung,  and  the  "Rev,  G.  Cousiks 
read  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  Eph.  iv.  1 — 6;  Phil,  ii.  1—8,  showing  that  God  loves 
union,  and  that  harmony  is  pleasing  to  our  Lord;  and  after  these  passages 
had  been  read,  Andriambelo  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God. 

I.  The  Object  of  the  Union :— Then  Rev.  E.  Toy  rose  and  declared  the 
object  of  the  union  of  the  congregations.  And  this  he  stated  under  four 
lieads,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  meeting  to  gather  for  common  prayer  to  God,  and  to  exhort  one 

another  according  to  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  promotion  of  mutual  love  among  all  the  congregations,  and  the 

manifestation  of  oneness  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

S.    The  consideration  of  what  should  be  done  to  benefit  the  congrega- 
tions in  matters  of  great  and  fundamental  importance;   not, 
however,  by  way  of  legislation,  but  by  counsel. 

4.  The  consideration  of  what  should  be  done  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  the  nteeting,  and  all  held  up  thmr  hands 
to  indicate  that  they  approred  and  accepted  such  a  union. 

II.  The  Division  of  the  Tillage  Congregations : — 

[Then  follows  a  list  of  122  village  congregations  divided  according 
to  districts,  and  assigned  to  the  superintendence  of  the  nine  princi- 
pal city  Churches.] 

III.  The  time  appointed  for  the  Instruction  of  Candidates  for  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  Eev.  B.  Bbiggs  rose,  and  [said  that  baptism  was  an  ordinance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  should  not  be  administered  lightly,  and  that 
careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  people  to  be  received,  that  the 
Church  may  be  holy.  And  he  said  that  according  to  his  opinion  the  two 
months'  instruction  prior  to  baptism  was  well ;  but  that,  after  the  candi- 
date has  been  baptized,  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  and  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper,  until  he  has  been  further 
instructed  and  his  character  tested  for  four  months.     And  at  the  end  of 
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the  four  months,  if  it  appears  to  the  members  that  he  is  good  and  reliable, 
he  may  be  received,  but  if  there  is  anything  doubtful  about  him,  his 
admission  must  be  deferred  for  a  time. 

There  was  some  discussion  on  this  question,  but  when  the  question  was 
put,  all  held  up  their  hands  to  indicate  that  they  approved,  and  engaged 
that  that  should  be  the  course  of  procedure  in  every  congregation. 

Then  the  assembly  was  dismissed  for  a  while. 

In  the  evening : — 

I. — The  Instruction  of  the  Preachers. 

[This  subject  was  introduced  and  discussed,  but  at  that  time  no 
decision  could  be  arrived  at,  until  it  was  ascertained  how  far  the 
students  could  gain  exemption  from  Government  Service.  This 
matter  has,  however,  since  been  arranged.] 

n. — Marriage. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  rose,  and  said  that  marriage  had  been  ordained 
by  God  to  improve  the  state  of  man  in  this  life,  and  to  increase  his 
happiness.  And  he  read  Mai.  ii.  6 ;  Matt.  v.  32 ;  six.  3—9 ;  Mark  x. 
1 — 9,  showing  that  marriage  is  holy,  and  if  any  one  divorces  his  wife 
without  just  cause,  or  the  woman  deserts  the  man  without  just  cause, 
they  shall  be  guilty  on  that  account ;  and  the  three  following  laws  were 
zeadfor  acoeptanoei  if  approved  by  the  many:—* 

1.  If  any  man  shall  divorce  hia  wife  for  any  oauae  saye  adulteiji  he 

shall  be  expelled  from  the  Church  for  that  reason,  and  shall  not  be 
admitted  again  until  his  wife  be  taken  home  by  him :  and  if  any 
one  is  expelled  for  this  reason  all  the  congregations  shall  be 
informed,  that  they  may  have  knowledge  of  him.  And  if  any  one 
shall  commit  adultery,  she  shall  not  be  divorced  except  before  two 
or  three  witnesses.  And  if  any  other  shall  marry  the  woman  who 
has  committed  adultery,  he  who  married  her  also  shall  be  expelled 
from  the  Church. 

2.  When  any  Christian  marries,  we  consider  it  proper  that  the 
covenant  should  be  made  in  the  house  of  meeting  (the  Church),  and 
the  Pastors  should  admonish  all  whom  they  know  to  be  contem- 
plating marriage,  that  they  so  make  the  covenant. 

3.  No  people  shall  be  allowed  to  be  lawful  man  and  wife  unless  the 
vodi'ondry  *  has  been  presented ;  and  the  vodi-ondry  should  be  pre- 
sented before  the  covenant  is  made  in  the  Church. 

•  The  most  binding  of  the  native  marriage  ceremonies. 
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The  question  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  who  held  up  their  hands  to 
indicate  their  agreement  to  this,  as  proper  in  the  case  of  mazriage. 

The  amount  of  the  business  done  at  this  meeting  is  now  ended ;  for 
after  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced  the  assembly  dismissed, 
proposing,  with  the  blessing  of  Gbd,  to  meet  in  like  manner  at  the  end 
of  six  months. 


VL— Botts  0f  tjc  ®on% 

Ordinatiox  of  Missionaries.  Mr,  James  Riciiasdsox,  appointed  to 
Fianarantsoa  in  Madagascar,  was  ordained  at  Ci^escent  Head  Chapel,  Dokin- 
field  on  March  10th.  The  service  was  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  J.  S.  Wardlaw, 
A.M.,  T.  Green,  M.A.,  J.  T.  Barker,  B.A.,  and  J.  Hutchison. — ^Mr.  J.  B. 
Thomson,  appointed  to  Inyati  in  Bechuana  Land,  South  A&ica,  was  ordoineil 
at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church,  Nowcastle-upon-Tyne  on  June  17th.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Mullens,  Bov.  J.  Mackenzie,  Missionary  from  South  Africa,  Ber.  J. 
S.  Wardlaw,  A.M.,  Bev.  T.  W.  Brown,  M.A.,  Bev.  A.  Eeid,  Bov,  H.  T. 
Bobjohns,  B.A.,  and  Bev.  G.  Bell,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Arrival  of  Missionaries  ix  Exolaxd,  Mrs.  Brockway  and  children  from 
Peelton,  ^outh  Africa,  on  March  18th;  Mrs.  Clark  from  Jamaica,  on  April  26th, 
and  the  Bev.  J.  Mackenzie  and  family  from  Shoshong,  Bechuana  Land ,  South 
Africa  on  May  2jth. 

3.  MissioxARiEs'  Knowledge  of  Native  Langitages. — "I  cannot  mention 
Mr.  Hislop's  name  without  acknowledging  the  zealous  oo-operation  which  I 
have  received  throughout  from  missionaries  of  aU  denominations  both  in  India 
ond  at  homo.  It  was  to  these  noble  and  devoted  men  that  I  owed  my  fi^ 
materials,  and  from  them  I  learned  that  missionary  enterprise  means  not  only 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  the  civilization  of  whole  races,  and 
the  winning  back  of  long-lapsed  peoples  to  a  new  life.  No  history  of  the  British 
occupation  of  India  will  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  such  names  as 
those  of  Mr.  AVilliamson,  of  Boerbhoom,  Mr.  Puxley,  of  Bajmahal,  the  two 
I'hilips,  father  and  son,  of  Orissa,  Dr.  Batchelor,  who  worked  the  first  Santali 
press  at  Midnapore,  and  many  othei*s  whose  scholarship  is  warmed  from  the 
holy  flame  of  Christian  zeal." — Non^ Aryan  Languages  of  Indian  ly  W,  Hunttr. 
Eftq.,  B.CS. 
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VII.— ^nmbersarg  Colktions  in  ^ag. 


AXXIVERSARY  COLLECTIONS. 

£     !*. 

d. 

£    s. 

.        £31     8 

d 
0 

Grcenliithc,  Ingi*ess  Vale         i 

o    0 

0 

Suircy  Chajx.'! 

Green\i*ich  Road  Church 

.5    0 

0 

Exeter  Hall      . 

102    3 

10 

Hackney  Old  Gravel  Pit . 

ol    o 

1 

WeMtminstcr  Chapel 

iVi    C 

0 

HampHtead     Road,    Tolmer'»( 

A 

Square  Chapel 

21    0 

0 

Collections,  16th 

May. 

Hare  Court  Chapel,  Cononbury 

0.5    8 

9 

As  far  as  RcporU 

d. 

Ilarloy  Street  Chapel       , 

10    0 

2 

Adelphi  Chapel        • 

11  10 

9 

Haverstock  Chapel           .        , 

35    2 

6 

Anerly 

9  12 

0 

Hawley  Road  Chapel 

10  10 

6 

Barbican,  Congreprational  Ch 

14  10 

0 

Hi^hgate          .        .        .        < 

16  13 

3 

Bayswater,  Craven  Hill  Chape 

I          29    7 

2 

Hollowny         .... 

15  11 

2 

Baysvater,  Lancaster  Road 

8    2 

7 

IloUoway,  Junction  Road  Ch 

15  14 

4 

Belvedere 

o    0 

0 

IloUoway,  Seven  Sisters  Road  Ch.        7    5 

0 

Bethnal  Green 

9    3 

1 

Horbury  ("haijcl 

18    0 

0 

Bethnal  Green,  Park  Chapel 

4    8 

0 

Homsey,  Park  Chapel     . 

33    4 

o 

Bishopitgate  Chapel 

14  1.5 

10 

Hounslow 

6  10 

6 

Blackhrath 

.50  L5 

3 

Hoxton  Academy  Chapel 

15    0 

0 

Brixton,  Trinity  Chiipel . 

11    8 

6 

Islington,  Bamsbury  Chapel    , 

4    4 

0 

Bromley,  Kent 

14    0 

0 

iBlinj^ton,  Arundel  Square 

16  18 

0 

Cambcnren  New  Road,  (9  May] 

)            6    0 

0 

Islington,  River  Street    . 

13    0 

0 

Csunbridge  Heath    . 

19  11 

0 

Kennington,  Carlisle  Chapel 

4  15 

2 

Camden  Town,  Park  Chapel 

33  12 

3 

Kensington 

40    0 

0 

Chebea,  Markham  Square 

15    1 

3 

Kentish  Town 

26  16 

0 

City  Road  Chapel    . 

18  19 

3 

Kingsland        .... 

23    2 

6 

( Lipham   Congregatiooal    Ch 

120  12 

0 

Kingston          .... 

7    0 

0 

Clapham,  Park  Crescent . 

.5  12 

2 

Lewisham  Congregational  Ch 

36    0 

0 

Clapham,  Clnylands 

1.5    3 

9 

Lowisham  High  Road 

25     1 

1 

Clapton    ...» 

G3    0 

0 

Loughborough    Park  Chapel 

Clapton,  Lower  Chapel    . 

39    2 

4 

Brixton        .... 

11  13 

10 

Claremont  Chapel    . 

21  13 

9 

Marlborough  Chapel 

18    4 

3 

Craven  Chapd  (3(Hh  May) 

oZ  10 

0 

Marlow 

4  15 

0 

Croydon,  Selhurst  Road  . 

7  12 

7 

Merton     ..... 

6  10 

5 

Croydon,  Campbell  Road 

9  IG 

6 

Middleton  Road  Chapel   . 

11  12 

5 

Deptf  ord  .... 

10  14 

0 

Mile  End  Now  Town 

6    3 

0 

Dulwich,  West  Park  Road  Ch. 

10    0 

0 

Mile  End,  Latimer  Chapel 

8    0 

0 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Shadwcll 

3  16 

0 

Mitcham          .... 

6  18 

2 

Ecdenton  Chapel 

42    1 

2 

New  College  Chapel 

23  14  10 

Enfield,  Baker  Street 

10  10 

0 

New  Tabernacle 

8    1 

0 

Erith        .... 

6    2 

0 

Norwood,  Upper 

13  10 

6 

Esher  Street     . 

6  10 

0 

Orange  Street  Chapel 

4    2 

0 

Fmchley .        .        . 

6  18 

0 

Faddington  Chapel 

15  16 

6 

Finchley  Common   . 

17    4 

6 

Peckham,  Clifton  Chapel 

8    0 

0 

Forest  Gate 

6  13 

8 

Peckham,  Hanover  Chapel 

19  10 

0 

Forest  Hill,  Queen's  Road 

9  17 

10 

Plaistow 

8  13 

6 

Gravcsend,  Windmill  Street    . 

8    3 

0 

Poplar,  Trinity  Chapel    . 

22    6 

8 

Great  Berkhampstend 

6    4 

0 

Poultry  Chapel 

91  13 

6 
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Red  HUl 

Richmond        .        .        •        • 
Robert  Street  Chapel 
South^atc  Road  Chapel    . 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapel 
St.    John's    Wood,     Grevillc 

Pl'icc  Chapel 
St.  Moiy's  Cray,  The  Temple 
Stepney    ..... 
Stepney,  Burdett  Road    , 
Stockwell  .... 

Stoke  Newlngton,  Milton  Road 

Chapel  .... 

Stoke     Newington,     Walford 

Road  Chapel 
Surbiton 


£   «.  d.  ,        , 

6    1  11       Sutherland  Chapel  . 

10  0    0       Sutton 

8  2    1       Sydenham        .... 

11  11    6      Tootinjr 

11  5    2       Tottenliam  Court  Road    . 

Totteridgc        .... 

9  14    0    I   Union  Chnix^l,  Brixton  Hill     . 

12  6    3    I  Union  Chapel,  Putney.  (Moiety) 
29    0    0   I  Walthamstow,  Marsh  Street    . 

3    9    7       Walthamstow,  Trinitj'  Chapel 
16    8    1       Walworth,  York  Street     . 

Weigh  House  Chapel 
8    0    0       AVestminster  Chapel 

Woolwich,Rcctor>'  Place  Chap. 
1  15    3    ,  WycliflFe  Chapel 
10    0    6       York  Roiid  Chapel  . 


£   s.  < 

d. 

16  11 

8 

9  10 

9 

1114 

0 

2  11 

9 

24    0 

0 

8  12 

6 

4  15 

8 

9    1 

5 

18    1 

0 

3    G 

0 

15  11 

3 

26  15 

6 

52  11 

1 

S  16 

4 

22    3 

6 

12    2    8 


VII.— Contributions 


LOSDOX. 
Ldton,  Ur.J <^    *    0 

lUrtlcy'8.  Ml»»  En  Box   0    i    * 

0 


Ed.^'ctl,  UUs  <D.) <^    ^    ^ 

Forguson's,  Mlw,  Box 


too 


AoklMid.Mr.Jo«ph ;••••     J     J    J 

Ditto  Young  Meu'8  Auxllimry    \    i    0 

Way.T.D.  •• • -"    0     *    ^ 

II.  M.  D *"•  WOO 

W.  II.  and  G.  II.  Bel»hton'» 


From  Ut  May,  to  l^th  June,  1869. 

I^MScr  of  the  Ute  Him  E.  8 


Kemp 


.100    0    0, 


ititrJkam.    Ziou  ChapeL  Coo-  , 

tribationt ..••   «   »   • 


Offord   Road  Chopel.    Con- 


Ik>x. 


0  15    6 


Bible  Cl««,  30,  Malda  Vale. . . .    \    8    « 

Bdkcr,  Mr.  Joseph 

llotton,  MUe  (D.) •< 


0  10    6 


5    0    0 


Burt,  J.  T.,  Eiq.  (D.) t    9    0 

.1.  L.  L.    ••.•••••••.••••• *  __ 


Edward  Freeman  Jenner. 


1    0    0 


A  Friend,  per  Rev.  J.  POlaiis.,  10  ">    0 

W.  r.  Oe'lllmind,  K«q W    0    0 

Wtio  for  Native  Oiltalren....  10    0    0 


T.  T. 


75    0    0 


E.  M.  E ^•^    ®    ® 


Leiracy  of  the  late  Bev.  John                '  ''1^rib;ttoL;":...7::T.V:...V...  »  M  ;• 

Bodlngton tL_— —  |  

'  OM  Gravel  Pit.    Johoftoo*.       ^   . 

Young  Men't  Ataeilianf.  p.  X.  Kann  f«  Marc i  9  9 

MS;.M'raf:J.l*.'.r.*.::V.»'.    I    l    olpaddimfftonChapelAMXiKanf. 
Clark,  Mr.8 - J_Lf  |      ^'»*«~""*  "  "   * 

Ahney    Chapel     Auxiliary.  ,^    ,    ^    Pari  C^opcl,  Camde*  Totcn 
Oaaceount  1»    *    '        AuxtUarg.  Oo  acooant  ....    5»  * 


A^H  s,.ar.  ckap,t.      '  ^'^rSt'r.iss^rBr.* . ..  • 

tfoxee  .,»•.•......••..•"••••  -^ 


ChelKa   Congregational   Ch. 

rop«,MU»es *    0  ° 

aapton.    Per  Mrt.  Bateman,  ^  ,^    ^  

fOTMada«a«:ar  12L1^  

,«_            y^  -.,1       A^rfui»«ni  '  *.  J**lM's  Wood  Chapel.  Can- 

Craven    ChtBpd.     Additional   ,    .    „  ,      ;_j|iuil«i.« .T. I   »  ' 

for  Kat.TcaSir.Jolw  Craven  3    0    0        trilmUoaa 


Pownail  Road  Congrrpatitmal 
Church .  B.  B«Uajny*»  Bos . . 

River  Street  Congregational 

i^httreh.    Smith,  Mr».  O.  W.    1    '   * 

Rothtrhithe,  LotrerRoad.  For 

Widowa'l'iind.... -    3  »  • 


/>(>|>(/brd.  ContrllmtloBa... 


3    3 


AocXwff/.      Gm%   Rev.    J., 
Family  Box 3  •  " 


EccUtton  Chapel.  Auxiliary..  «_l_»  ,  g^^^^^^  fjrovt  O^opa.  Coo-       ,  ^ 

„    ^     .        tritmtioiis -••    «  '*  • 

Forest  Gate.  Contributions  ..    8    4    t 

Surrev  Chapfl,   Oaafioonut..  I*  *_* 
Latimer  Choptl.OoivAsihfiWoia   17   6 

!•  •  • 

0  i  • 


loiiwCIajplOM.  Sewell.Mr.L.  I    1    0 

Laveer      Xortcood     Chapel. 

Stoughton,  Mr.  8.  W........  110 

Mill  HiU.    Warman,3Ir.  W..  I    0    0 


AuxiUary 

Colketed  by  Mn.  lUU 


rooting.    ContrtbuttoBs *  >*_^ 

Union  Chapfl,  Bn'xlon  OiU.       ^  ^ 
Contributions .•  ■'   • 
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irnUluwiMtyw.    Wiiwl   Street. 
CoutritwtioiM 6    5    6 


WgcUffc  Chapel  Communion    6    4    1 

a>L'2rruy. 

Ahintfdon.  ContrifautloM •  96    2    0 

/>i7MtagAotirKf.  For  Widows' 
>uad  I  Ift    0 


Bath.   Leiacr  of  tli«  lat«  Mr. 
GvflfgeTboriw    19  14    0 

Sefjter.  For  TVIdow«' Fund  ..     I  10    0 

Bfnricl'-<m-TioeedL     Cslrin, 
Kev.  Ih 1    0    0 


IUnin»*fr.    Cuatrtbutioiu  ..  lu    J     1 


Ipswich.    Itrqucst  of  3Ir.  T. 
Itelnft 100    0    0 


Kettering.    Additional 2  18    0 

LeightoH  But:»rd.   A  Friend  10  10    0 
Jifirrte\f.Hil.  Hoe  Street.  Con 


tri  but  Ions. 


12    9     1 


Lirmiitf^m  AvxtHnry.  Edg- 
banou 31     1     0 


Manrktntev. 

AuxlUarr 292  14    6 

Zlon    Chapol,  for   WIdovs' 
Fund 4    7    6 


Blackpool.  Cootribtttioua....  3  5  0 
BiAfg  Tract}/.  Contribution*  14  8 
Bristowrth.   Additioual    ....     1  1»    9 


Brigu^  Auxiliary.    Contrlba- 
tMos S2    0    9 


Coi-enlith.  For  Widow*'  Fund    0  10   0 


C^r'mt&am     and     Sonuing. 
tvatrlbationi 3  10    « 


TAtMor.    Contrlbation* 11  II  0 

f'l>riHchHrch.    Oould,  Josiali, 

t.»'i.{D.) IS    0  0 

C.h»Jkiffh.    Contribotlon* ....    3    8  ° 


O'ttinyham.    For  Madagascar  76  15  0 

/>  rm.    G.  R.  (l>.i 50    0  0 

Lvrling  AvxUiarif.    Contrl- 

'■uciau*    .....* 31     0  0 


2' iiVon/.  Contributions 16  10    0 

F.'itt  DerekoM.     Iluinplirtes, 


yir. 


I     0    0 


H^ttiouih. 

KbeiK>r4>r  Chapel 2    7    9 

(•ieuorcliY  Owpcl  ..m lu    1    6 


FflUfHham.   Collection 


I    3    3 


Farin^OH.  Cotttributloos....  7  0  q 
>"•<>( ■4or«K<jr/t.  C'ontrihntions  1»  7  0 
^/rwf  J/nrtejr.  Contribution'*    4  10  10 


'"It!  if  foitt.       Youns    Mcn'» 
Auxiliari-.    Mr.  AVarn-u..     0    0    0 


Ifnt4'^tr«rth.    A   I'rirnd.  pt-r 
Jlrs-Wild 1     0    0 

iltilifnx    J}i$triet    AftxUinrtf. 

(.ontribution« '..  II    1    6 


Untckknrtt.  Mrs.  HnTdcnKtlc    2    2    0 


21'Hie^  AMfiliarif.      Contri- 
bution*   3  J    0    0 


Jleftnimrt,.    Cant  vi  but  5i)n«»       3    0    0 


Margate.    Cobb,F.W.,K«4i.  100    0    0 

Jllnrfh  GihhoH.     Proceeds  nf 
Ijice  1  10    0 


Xetrhnrif  Auriliarif.    Contri- 
butiona 31  1 1    0 


Xeic  Ihh.  Contributions....    8    0    0 


Xetrport  [J»le  of  WightJ,Xode 
Jfitf.  For  Widows' Fund..    1  10    0 


NortJ^eet.    Contributions  . .     3  10    6 

Xortk  Wambrough.     Mr.  J. 
Wicki,  a  thank-offering  ..050 

Xottinghftm.      Young  Men'M 
Auxilian.   Mr.  F.A.Lake    1     I    o 


OdUutm  Anriliarg.      Contri- 
butiooa 10  12    .1 


OMbnrg.    Contributions....    3  12    0 


Onnalifk.    Contribution^  . .    5    0    0 


OftnattoH.    Contribution*  ..116 


Ostrettrg   Dittrirt.      Contri- 
bution*    53    9    9 


Poyte.    Contributions 18    6    8 


Eaglan.    Contribution*  ....     3  10    0 


Redmnrtry,  Xeuvut.    Ilcarh, 
John,  Ivtq 2    0    0 


Hotherhom     ittid      Donrnster 
DtMtrlrt.    Contribution*  . .  45  13     1 


Xogitton  Dittrirt.    Contrihn- 
tion.4  28  17    2 


Sleaford.  For  Widow*'  Fund    1    0    0 


.South  Sftirltfa.  Contribution  25  17     7 


Spalding  Auxiliarf.    Contri- 
butions   25    3    2 


Stamford  A  nxitiarg.    Contri  - 

butioUK 37    2    0 


SlorktoH'On-Teen.  Allan»on, 
Mr.  Jamrs,  fur  Widow.-*' 
Fund 5    0    0 


St  raff  or  d  -  Oft -.i  run.  Annuity 
of  the  luto  It.  Flxhrr,  i:-»n. 
(2  years,'    24     8    6 

TauHtoH.Xarfh  Street.  Con- 
tributions       II    1    « 


Tetckethmg.      Cuutribution»  5  id  r> 

Tnnbridge  Well*.    Webb,  K. 

T.  Kmi 2     2  0 

llfH.    AlVleud      3  10  0 


Vrbridge  Atiriliarn.     Contri- 
butions   20    M    0 


WakeJIeld  lUatrict  Aujfiliarii. 
Contributions 03  14  II 


V'edtnore.     Cock,    Mr.    and 
Mrs.  M 2    2    » 


Jf'hitstaUe.       Contributions  I.l    «•    •» 


Wirelifromhe.  I.utlej,  A. 
EMI (A.:  15    0    o 

IVtitton-nnder- r.dne.  Logac.V 
of  the  late  Mr*.  J.  It. 
I.owl*,per  Ml-is C.Wright  15fKi    «»    » 


WAI.MS. 
AberagroH.    Cuntributionft..     5  19     1 
Cicmaman.    Contrlbution>«..     2    0    0 


(ilaninrganahire  and  CariHor- 
theuJiire  AHjriliarg.    Con- 
tributions   21   18  10 


(ilnworganth  ire.       Western 
Watriet 29  15    9 


Uttudegla.    Contributions  ..     0  13     I 

Uanelht  Diutrict.    Contribu- 
tion*    10  14    0 


Xant-y-betdog.  Contributions    0  IM    H 


Xerrtotrn 


0     2     (> 


Prntrr.    Contribution*    10    0    0 


Sf.n.-  (Mont.  ■    Contribution*    I     0    0 


Stcansea.    Contributions....  24    9  lO 


I'strndmfnfaiM.       Bethlelieni  10    0    0 


scon  AMI. 

Cupar,  Fife.  Ix'gaoy  of  tlie 
late  MiMt  Cutiterine  Cun- 
nlnglium   27    o    o 


J>enhtdm-hg-IIan-ick.      Con- 
tribution*      2    0    o 


Edinburgh.    Augustine  Ch. .     7  I» 
I'er   Dr.  W.   Ilun«<.   Thoui- 
»ou 5    0    (I 
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?         ,.;:"•'  10    n    n         butioni. 3    o    0       ra»tor  now  in Ciuuid«»wbo 

kui.,lVWmK  10    0    0         nuxioni. « a.  ludttcd  In  hi*  Edum- 


Wick,    Contribution* 4    »    « 


}  tun  til.  rcraalo  Ml*»Umnry 
x^Uty *    0    Oj 

i^ *      ,     rnnrrr?nt5oiml  IRF.LV-M). 

1  Jiun  li  for  MudanaMflr   ..200 


tUin  by  the  8otiety »  \f>   •* 

Ditto,  Toronto.     Bond  F-ti9ft 
Conirrp^tional  Church   . .  13  1<    ^ 


Jnsth.    A  Friend   0    5    0 


Ch.naliitH.  HunrcrfordJCii*    0    7    3    jj^^  Koh§.    Union  Chapel, 

I      for  Widows' irnad 6  10   n 


Ki.h.},h,.     .\nnuity  ot   Mr  .  .  rollEIOX.  .A>.r/o«NrfM«rf.    ST.     J«A»#. 

"'■'"'^   A^'     ii,MW.  independent  I      Contribution. ^4_nj 

I       <hnp«»l,  "NVharf  Street,  for 
V.'/.owW/.  IMarV.Mr.  J."W.     2    0    0         "Widnwh' J'lind    S    6  11 

■  ■  I 


It  is    r«M'<6^(Z  tlui  all  y(7iuUanci8  of  CohtriluiicnB  le  madeto  the  Bev.  Bolut 
EomystOX,  Heme  S<creUtry,  ^issicji  Jlcuse,  Blcrnfield  Sirtet,  London ,  E.C.;  ('«<' 
Ihni,  if  (my  ][>orUon  of  iliese  iji/ts  iidcsifjucdfor  a  sjyect'fic  object,  full partiadan  (J 
the  j'/ace  cmd  jwr}x>se  rnay  be  given. 


X.I>. — It  is  ui*gently  re([uestcd,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tie 
^Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contfnts  and  Value.  This  information  is  neccs- 
«^ary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Yatc*  &  .Mcxander,  rilnt»  r«,  .*5ymond9  Inn  and  Church  Passage,  Chancery  Lane. 


UxVAV?'  A.T.C-OWA.W.  jr^jp. 
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Christ '{(  Sgntptfis  tni^  tfie  Cem|itelii. 

In  the  world  texn2)tatioii  abounds,  and  pre-epiinently  ^affects  Christiaa 
men.  To  them  their .  principles  make,  many,  things  .a.  source,  of  danger, 
to  which  others/  strangers  to  the  power  -  of :  religion,^  are  insensible. 
These  temptations  are  found  everywhere.  .  There^is  no  condition  of  life, 
and  no  kind  of  employment^  free,  from  them,  r  They  may*  be  ..greatly 
diyendfled  in  their  nature-soften  severe,  sometitnes  protracted,  and  may 
occasion  painful  suffering. and 'distress,' yet  are  they.necessary  as  a  means 
of  discipline.  They"  check  evils  whidh'  might,  if  left  to  their  own  courae, 
have  rcdned  us.  They  exercise  and  strengthen  graces  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  spiritual  character.  But  they  are  frequently  trying, 
and  we  need,  when  exposed  to  them,  special  help — support  in  our  weak- 
ness, guidance  in  our  perplexities,  and  sympathy  in  our  distress.  Nor 
are  these  blessings  withheld.  They  come  to  us  in  a  form  expressive  of 
marvellouB  condescension.  Provision  has  been  made  to  meet  our  case  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  Saviour^s  person.  He  has  become  one  of 
us,  possessed  of  the  affections  and  feelings,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  exposed  to  the  trials  which  belong  to  us,  and  therefore  able 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  our  case.  In  nothing  is  the  tender  love  of  God 
so  manifested  as  in  this  aiTangement.  It  assures  us  that  God  contem- 
plates, not  our  salvation  alone,  but  our  comfort,  and  the  bestowment  of 
all  needful  aid  during  the  entire  process  which  salvation  involves.  This 
^A  what  the  Apostle  affirms  when  he  says  that  *'  in  all  things  it  behoved 
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Him  to  be  made  like  iinto  ELis  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a  meicifiil 
and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people,  for  in  that  He  himself  hath  suffered 
being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted." 

Accepting  this  view  of  the  case  as  an  important  part  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ask,  Is  it  duly  appreciated 
by  believers  1  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fair  inquiry  whether  there  are  not 
mistakes  which  prevent  the  right  apprehension  of  this  wonderful  arrange- 
ment, and  intercept  the  relief^  strength,  and  consolation  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  impart  ?  Shotdd  such  hindrances  exists  ahd  in  so  £ar  as  they 
do,  they  cannot  £eu1  to  be  injurious.  To  ascertain  this  as  far  as  we 
can  must  be  a  profitable  employment.  Let  us  give  a  few  moments' 
oomtideration  to  this  point. 

May  there  not  be  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some  that  temptation  most 
have  been  a  very  different  thing  to  Christ  from  what  it  is  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
He  was  without  sin,  and  there  was  no  likelihood,  therefore,  that  tempta- 
tion in  His  case  could  have  been  successful  1  It  never  could  have  led 
Him  to  indulge  an  undutiful  disposition,  or  to  be  betrayed  into  a  wrong 
action.  Such  a  difference  no  doubt  existed ;  but  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ's  human  zuitura  did  not  make  His  temptations  less  real,  or  miti- 
gate in  any  degree  the  distress  and  suffering  which  they  must  have 
occasioned.  To  imagine  this,  goes  on  the  supposition  that  temptation 
loses  its  severity  in  proportion  to  the  holiness  of  the  person  tempted. 
Is  this  true  1  Is  not  the  direct  opposite  the  fiact )  The  unholy  know 
little  of  temptation.  It  gives  them  small  tit)uble ;  they  treat  it  lightly, 
and  give  way  to  it.  On  the  contraiy,  the  holier  a  man  is,  the  more  sin 
becomes  an  object  of  his  abhorrence,  and  the  presentation  before  his 
mind  of  inducements  to  its  commission  a  bitter  trial.  Temptation,  even 
when  it  is  certain  that  such  a  man  will  instinctiYely  remst  and  overoome 
it,  oooasions  'an  amount  of  mental  suffering  of  which  no  one  can  have 
the  experienoe^  or  is  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  who  is  not  like- 
minded.  Now,  the  holiness  of  Christ  was  far  superior  to  anything  that 
the  best  of  His  followers  can  attain.  It  was  perfect  in  its  nature^  and 
incapable  of  increase  in  degree.  His  sufferings  in  part  arose  from 
coming  habitually  into  contact  with  the  sin  from  which  His  holy  natare 
instinctively  recoiled.  To  Him  the  presentation  of  a  temptatioo,  what- 
ever might  be  the  form  of  sin  to  which  it  sought  to  seduoe  him,  must 
not  only  have  been  a  real  thing,  but  must  have  produced  a  degree  of 
mental  pain  fiur  more  acute  than  any  of  us  can  imagine.  The  innate 
repugnance  of  His  holy  mind  to  the  sin  constituted  the  bittemesi^^  the 
temptation.  The  holiness  of  Chiist,  therefore,  so  &r  from  putting  Him 
out  of  sympathy  with  us  in  our  templ^itions,  is  the  vety  thing  whidi 
gives  Him  a  more  perfect  fellow-feeling  with  us.     He  was  a  maOy  and 
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felt  «a  men  do,  though  the  puiiiy  of  His  nature  caused  Him  to  suffer 
more  intensely  in  the  matter  of  temptation.  This  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase,  "  He  suffered  being  tempted.''  His  temptations  were 
sufferings.  We  greatly  mistake  the  matter  if  we  oonceiye  that  the 
holiness  of  Christ's  nature  disqualifies  Him  for  sympathising  with  us. 

Again,  do  believers  always  realise  His  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
trials!  There  is  absolutely  nothing  concealed  from  Him.  He  searcheth 
the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins.  His  knowledge  is  omniscience.  It  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  mistake,  and  admits  of  no  addition.  He  imder- 
stsnds  our  temptations  in  their  causes,  in  their  circumstances,  in  their 
subtilty,  in  their  effects,  in  the  design  for  which  they  are  sent,  and  he 
sees  when  that  design  is  attained.  No  believer  will  question  this,  since 
it  is  the  matter  of  Divine  testimony ;  when  appealed  to,  he  will  at  once 
admit  it.  But  how  imperfectly  is  it  realized  !  Our  temptations  perplex 
ufc  They  are  dark.  We  strive  in  vain  to  discover  a  reason  for  them ; 
and  the  thought  steals  into  our  mind,  that  what  is  so  confusing  to  us 
has  something  of  the  same  character  to  Christ.  The  language  of  the 
prophet  IS  sometimes  descriptive  of  our  state  of  mind  :  *'  My  way  is  hid 
firom  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God."  But 
we  are  wrong.  It  is  the  impression  of  unbeUef.  It  affords  evidence 
that  the  temptation  is  gaining  advantage  over  us.  By  entertaining  such 
a  suggestion,  we  are  shutting  out  all  the  blessed  consolation  which  the 
assurance  of  Christ's  sympathy  is  fitted  to  impart.  We  must  not  permit 
80  unworthy  and  groundless  a  suspicion  to  find  entrance ;  we  must  train 
our  mind  to  cherish  a  deep  practical  conviction  of  the  truth,  that  Christ's 
knowledge  of  us  and  of  all  our  ways  is  absolutely  perfect ;  that  what  is 
confused  to  us  is  all  dear  to  Him ;  that  He  cannot  mistake  our  case,  and 
that  He  is  never  at  a  loss  as  to  the  means  of  effectually  meeting  it. 
Complioated  and  perplexing  as  our  condition  may  seem,  it  is  all  plain  to 
Him,  and  thoroughly  comprehended.  We  need  to  have  this  fixed  in  our 
mind,  and  we  must  allow  no  shade  of  doubt  to  come  over  it, 

While  acknowledging  Christ's  perfect  knowledge  of  us,  may  we  not 
question  whether  His  sympathy,  real  as  it  is,  can  meet  our  precise  case  1 
We  may  understand  this  matter  in  relation  to  some  earthly  friend,  of 
whose  affection  we  may  be  well  assured,  and  whose  ability  and  disposi- 
tion  to  feel  for  us  in  our  troubles  we  may  not  dispute.  Our  trial,  how- 
ever, may  be  peculiar ;  we  may  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it — that  it  is  something  purely  exceptional,  into  which 
no  one  can  enter.  To  any  attempt  which  our  dearest  fiiend  may  make 
to  sympathise  with  us,  we  may  Usten  with  incredulity,  and  may  be  in- 
clined to  say,  ''  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  try  to  comfort  me ;  you  mean 
it  kindly,  I  am  soxe,  but  you  cannot  comprehend  my  case — ^your  sym- 
pathy cannot  reach  it ;  your  very  effort  to  feel  for  me  seems  like  mockery. 
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It  is  best  that  jou  let  me  alone  to  bear  it  as  I  may."  Nothing  to  this 
effect,  however,  can  with  tratli  be  said  of  the  sympathy  of  Ghiist 
His  temptations  were  more  varied  in  their  nature  than  those  to  which 
any  of  His  followers  have  ever  been  exposed.  While  His  condition  was 
one  of  poverty  and  hardship — for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  it  might 
correspond  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
should  hereafter  believe  on  Him — ^He  was  at  the  same  time,  from  His 
official  character  as  Messiah,  open  to  the  allurements  of  ambition,  power, 
rank — ^the  snares  which  beset  those  who  are  more  fieivoured  in  thor 
position  of  life.  The  narratives  of  the  €k)spel  prove  this.  In  Uiesr 
reality,  in  their  craftiness,  in  their  severity,  in  the  mental  suffering  they 
occasioned,  and  in  all  that  could  make  them  formidable,  the  tempta- 
tions of  Christ  exceeded  everything  which  any  of  His  people  can  be 
caUed  upon  to  endure.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  in  their 
minute  incidents  and  details  the  temptations  of  Christ  exactly  cone* 
sponded  to  everything  in  those  to  which  His  people  may  be  exposed. 
This  is  simply  impossible,  but  in  substance  they  did.  ^'  He  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  yet  without  sin."  The  remembrance  of 
all  that  He  endured  is  never  forgotten.  He  has  acquired  through  them 
a  sympathy  with  us  which  He  has  carried  with  Him  into  Heavra,  and 
which  can  never  be  impaired.  For  all  His  tempted  people  He  feels;  no 
conceivable  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  His  sympathy ;  and  His  feeling 
is  real,  tender,  lively,  and  practical.  He  is  able  to  enter  into  the  con- 
dition of  each,  however  unusual  it  may  seem,  with  a  truthfulness  in  whicli 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  defect  or  deception.  Friends  may  mistake  us  in 
our  trials — may  stand  aloof  from  us,  and  may  wonder,  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  our  case ;  but  the  friend,  who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,  never  does.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  Difficult  it  may  be  for 
us  to  conceive,  even  when  assured  of  it,  how  the  blessed  God — ^not  onlj 
BO  £Eur  above  us,  but  so  grievously  offended — should  condescend  to  lU} 
enter  into  our  case,  and  feel  for  us  in  our  struggles  and  trials.  Our  minds 
can  hardly  embrace  the  idea.  To  our  weakness  these  views  seem  con- 
flicting. To  meet  our  case,  God  hath  sent  his  own  Son  in  our  naftorei 
that  we  may  obtain  a  thorough  comprehension  of  Divine  sympathy  in  a 
form  we  can  understand.  The  way  in  which  Christ  acts  and  fe^ 
towards  us  is  an  exemplification  of  Qod*H  mind  and  disposition.  Let  ns 
have  faith  in  it.  It  is  intended  for  our  support  and  consolation  and  joy. 
Do  believers  never  mistake  the  mode  in  which  the  sympathy  of  Chnst 
is  expressed?  Our  trials — ^for  all  templ^itions  are  trials,  and  trials  may 
prove  temptations — are  sent  by  the  Saviour.  There  is  a  purpose  worthy 
of  Christ  in  them,  contemplating  our  good ;  what  that  purpose  is  we 
may  not  be  able  to  discover.  It  may  be  our  chastisement ;  th^  may 
be  designed  to  bring  to  light  evils  in  us,  which  we  may  have  failed  to 
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notice,  but  which  may  threaten  to  do  ns  injury ;  they  may  be  intended 
to  exercise  and  strengthen  our  principles,  and  thus  prepare  us  to  do 
better  service  for  the  future ;  or  they  may  have  in  view  the  benefit  of 
others  and  the  glory  of  Christ.  If  He  sees  it  wise  to  send  them  for  such 
purposes,  it  would  be  unwise  to  withdraw  them  until  these  purposes  are 
efiected.  He  continues  them,  but  His  sympathy  is  expressed  in  the 
bestowment  of  seasonable  help  to  enable  us  to  sustain  them.  Of  the 
strength  imparted  we  may  be  hardly  conscious ;  the  trial  is  always  a 
more  sensible  thing  than  the  strength,  but  not  more  real.  For  the  time 
we  may  be  so  engrossed  with  our  trouble,  so  hard  pressed,  that  eveiything 
escapes  us  save  the  suffering  and  the  sense  of  earnestness  with  which  we 
may  have  poured  out  our  heart  in  prayer  to  Grod  for  relief,  which  never 
seems  to  come.  When,  however,  the  trial  is  passed,  we  may  look  back  on 
it  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  thankfulness.  We  can  discern, 
now  that  the  trial  is  over,  what  we  failed  to  see  when  its  pressure  was 
upon  us  ;  we  can  hardly  tell  how  we  have  been  carried  through  it ;  we 
wonder  how  we  have  survived  it ;  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  a  hidden  power  has  been  at  work  upholding  us,  though  we  knew  it 
not.  We  are  ashamed  of  the  feebleness  of  our  faith,  and  now  gladly 
and  thankfully  confess  that  Christ  has  done  fiir  more  and  better  for  us 
than  we  imagined.  His  sjrmpathy  with  us  may  have  been  actively  and 
marvellously  displayed  towards  us  when  we  may  have  thought  oui*selves 
forsaken.  In  our  temptations,  sense  often  gets  the  better  of  faith — ^we 
judge  erroneously.  We  may  imagine  that  we  are  forgotten  at  the  very 
time  that  Christ's  power  may  be  sympathizingly  sustaining  us. 

These  remarks  only  glance  at  some  aspects  of  a  subject  which  admits 
of  larger  expansion.  They  may,  however,  suffice  to  show  that  there 
may  be  misconceptions  in  our  own  minds,  varied  in  their  form,  to  some 
of  which  only  allusion  has  been  made,  which  may  deprive  us  of  the  rich 
benefit  which  Christ's  sympathy  is  intended  to  bestow.  The  chief  thing 
which  concerns  us,  is  to  obtain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  is  revealed 
respecting  Christ — a  settled  persuasion  of  His  power,  grace,  and  sym- 
pathy, on  which  our  faith  may  rest.  Our  strength  and  peace  will  be  in 
proportion  to  our  faith.  Let  us  once  fidrly  realize  what  Christ  is  in 
relation  to  His  people,  what  His  obedience  on  earth  has  done  for  Him 
to  qualify  Him  to  meet  their  case,  and  we  shall  have  in  our  most  painful 
chimges,  in  our  sorest  trials,  in  our  most  bewildering  temptations^  a 
source  of  support  and  consolation  which  nothing  else  will  impart. 
**  "For  in  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted."  JoHy  Kelly, 
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Do  many  of  our  readers  know  where  Golden-lane  is,  in  the  City  of 
London  ?    To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  locality,  we  can  give  the 
assurance  that  its  name  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  its  charaoto, 
for  instead  of  being  a  region  of  glittering  wealth,  it  seems  a  chosen 
home    of   penury,    wretchedness,    and    vice.     It  is  a   long,    narrow 
thoroughfare,  running  between  Chiswell-street  on  the  south  and  Old- 
street  on  the  north,  and  parallel  with  Aldersgate-street  and  Croswell- 
street.     Standing  on  the  roof,  as  we  recently  did,  of  the  large  building 
in  this  lane  known  as  the  City  Baths  and  Model  Lodgings,  you  lode 
down  on  a  network  of  courts  and  alleys,  thickly  packed  with  human 
beings.      The  demolition  of  many  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
make  way  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  has  only  made  the  popula- 
tion around  this  spot  more  densely  crowded.     Li  a  yast  number  of  the 
houses,  every  single  room  contains  a  family ;  and  many  of  the  abodes, 
as  may  be  supposed,  are  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilization.    The  popula- 
tion within  a  radius  of  a  furlong  or  a  little  more  from  the  City  Baths  may, 
perhaps,  be  safely  estimated  at  15,000 ;  but  of  what  class  and  character  I 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  them  are  costermongers  and  itinerant  selless  of 
articles  in  the  streets ;  twenty  per  cent,  are  labourers  and  poor  women, 
who  live  by  washing,  charing,  and  needlework ;  thirty  per  cenl  are 
either  paupers  or  of  doubtful  occupation ;  and  the  remaining  twenty  per 
cent,  are  engaged  in  struggling  for  a  livelihood  in  various  ways,  suoh  as 
crossing-sweepers,  dust-bin  searchers,  rag  and  bone  collectors,  brace  and 
doll  makers,  <fec.     If  we  take  a  peep  into  some  of  the  dwellings  of  these 
poor  people,  we  shall  see  some  strange  sights.     Here  is  a  family  of  five 
persons,  with  four  dogs  and  a  cat,  who  live  and  sleep  together  in  (me 
loom.     In  another  apartment  we  find  an  old  woman,  with  eight  CAta, 
who,  in  olden  time,  with  so  many  feline  companions,  would  certainly 
have  been  suspected  of  witchcraft.    Not  far  ofiT  is  a  room  where  a  flBonily, 
seven  in  number,  reside,  cooking  and  selling  fried  fish,  and  thus  carrying 
on  their  business  where  they  eat  and  sleep.     Close  by  are  two  other 
small  apartments,  with  one  outer  door,  the  abodes  of  three  men,  four 
women,  and  four  children,  who  cany  on  their  trades,  and  live  and  sleep 
together.     In  some  of  the  coiui»,  when  the  doors  of  the  houses  are 
opened,  the  effluvium  which  escapes  is  so  offensive  that  the  visitor  is 
obliged  at  times  to  start  back,  and  retreat  in  diffgust. 

Need  it  be  asked  what  is  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  a 
population  living  in  such  a  locality  1  Few  of  them  are  ever  seen  within 
the  walls  of  any  place  of  worship.  Intemperance  is  prevalent^  and  maoy 
of  the  inhabitants  will  occasionally  part  with  eveiything  that  is  saleable 
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in  their  poBsossicm  for  strong  drink,  Henoe  imaerj  and  disease  abound, 
and  the  children  often  tell  by  their  very  appearance  the  sad  tale  of  the 
drunkard's  home.  And  where,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  grown-up  sons 
and  daughters  live  and  sleep  in  the  same  room  as  their  parents,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  immorality  and  indecency  should  to  a  sad  extent  abound  1 
In  the  entire  district,  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  population  can 
cither  read  or  write.  Can  anything  be  done  to  rescue,  raise,  and  trans- 
form such  a  population  as  this  f  Perhaps  some  would  be  diq)osed  to 
think  the  case  hopeless,  and  that  Evangelistic  labour  of  any  sort  would 
be  almost,  if  not  altogether  vain.     Happily,  it  is  not  so. 

We  have  lying  before  us  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  ''After  Office 
Hours,*'  which  gives  a  brief  statement  of  a  year's  voluntary  Christian 
cfibrt  carried  on  amongst  this  people.  It  shows  very  impressively  what 
can  be  done  by  a  small  band  of  workers,  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has 
touched,  and  who,  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  business — for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  title  of  the  report — give  their  evenings  to  such  self- 
denying  labour,  as  well  as  the  hours  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  special 
work  to  which  we  refer  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Oraman,  a  gentleman  engaged,  we  believe,  in  the  General 
Post  Office,  and  under  his  superintendence  it  still  remains.  But  a 
committee  has  been  formed  of  a  few  young  men  and  others,  some  of 
whom  are  Mr.  Orsraan's  fellow-labourers,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  is  ever  ready,  by  word  and  deed,  to  encourage 
such  service  as  this  in  the  name  of  Christ  For  rather  more  than  five 
years,  Christian  work  has  been  carried  on  amidst  many  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  in  connection  with  the  building  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  known  as  the  City  Baths  and  Model  Dwellings,  and  the  results, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  are,  in  many  respects,  wonderful.  A  large 
room  with  a  gallery,  in  one  part  of  the  premises,  is  set  apart  as  a 
miaaion-hall,  and  is  used  for  preaching,  teaching,  lecturing,  tea-meet- 
inga,  and  such-like  gatherings.  Here  religious  services  are  conducted 
twice  every  Lord's  day,  with  an  average  attendance  in  the  evening  of 
ahout  400,  and  at  a  weekly  service  on  Wednesday  evening,  200  usually 
assemble.  Borne  of  the  regular  attendants  at  these  services  might  be 
identified  on  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  amongst  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  a  precarious  livelihood  by  selling  fried  fish,  laces,  and  small 
penny  articles  to  passers-by.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
occasionally  seen  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  great  city  a  man  who,  to 
pick  up  a  few  pence,  makes  curious  music  from  the  spent  of  an  old  tin 
cofiee-pot.  This  man  is  now  often,  if  not  regularly,  to  be  found  on 
Sanday  among  the  worshippei'S  at  the  mission-hall.  Besides  purely 
religious  services,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  other  agencies  in  connection 
with  ibe  Missioii,  for  feeding,  clothing,  educating,  and  elevating  these 
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poor  people.  There  are  free  day  and  evening  schools;  tempetanoe 
meetings  are  held,  with  Band  of  Hope  and  Teetotal  Societies  ;  popular 
lectures  are  given  weekly ;  a  penny  savings'  bank,  twice  a  week,  trans- 
acts business ;  a  society  exists  for  giving  dinners  to  destitute  children, 
which  provided  more  than  10,000  dinners  for  bare-footed,  shock-headed, 
ragged  urchins,  during  the  winter  before  last ;  and  a  ixmd  for  aiding 
costermongers  to  procure  the  necessary  barrow  for  their  trade,  and, 
therefore,  called  the  ''Barrcw  Fund/'  A  boys'  drum  and  fife  band 
numbers  twenty  players,  and  when  any  special  lecture  is  to  be  de- 
livered or  meeting  held,  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  these  boys 
march,  to  their  own  music,  through  Golden-lane,  as  a  sort  of  adver- 
tisement, under  the  leadership  of  their  ''  Captain,"  a  deyout  and  earnest 
Christian  man,  whom  we  have  known  for  years.  As  an  actual  resalt 
of  Evangelistic  labours,  a  Christian  Church  has  been  formed,  which 
now  numbers  about  150  members,  and  is  presided  over  by  Mr.  Orsman. 
A  Bible  Class  for  young  men,  taught  by  a  Christian  woman,  who  earns 
her  living  by  her  needle,  has  fifty  members,  and  twenty  of  them,  it 
is  beUeved,  have  given  evidence  of  being  savingly  converted  to  God 
during  the  past  year.  Another  similar  class  for  young  women  numbers 
forty  in  attendance,  and  the  teacher  reports  twelve  additions  to  the 
Church  fellowship  from  it  in  the  same  time.  A  Bible  woman  alro 
pursues  her  daily  work  in  connection  with  the  various  ageneiea,  and  with 
much  success. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Tolimtary  labourers  and  teachers  who  give 
so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  work  in  Golden-lane  belong  to 
difierent  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  "  tramps'  kitchens,"  as 
they  are  called,  or  common  lodging-houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
regularly  visited  by  some  of  Mr.  Orsman's  helpers,  and  short  practical 
addresses  are  given  to  the  characters  who  congregate  there.  These  may 
be  termed  the  very  scum  of  the  metropolis — homeless  and  miserable 
vagrants,  men  and  women  just  out  of  prison,  and  wretched  creatom 
who  can  give  no  account  of  themselves.  Thus  the  ''  wai&  and  stzajs  ** 
of  London  life  are  met,  and  cared  for,  and  occasionally  hear  a  word  ir 
sea.son.  The  free  day-school  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  ISl 
children,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  carried  on.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  the  school,  we  saw  some  boys  who  were  raised  to  be 
monitors  from  having  been  young  Arabs  of  the  street,  accustomed  to 
stand  OD  their  heads,  or  to  turn  on  their  hands  like  wheels,  to  gain  a  few 
stray  halfpence  from  passengers  in  omnibuses  and  others.  The  master 
told  us,  by  way  of  giving  a  specimen  of  the  material  he  had  to  deal  with, 
that  a  day  or  two  after  making  some  remarks  to  his  ragged  pupils  on 
'Hhe  pearl  of  great  price,"  one  of  them  brought  to  him  the  laige  shell  of 
a  native  oyster,  sapng  that  it  was  the  gi^eatest  pearl  he  could  find ! 
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One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  Christian  labourers  have  to  contend 
with  among  these  people  is  the  pressure  of  Sunday  toil  in  the  fight  for 
daily  bread.  On  the  Lord's  day  especially,  the  costermonger  fancies  or 
feels  it  necessary  to  be  at  his  business.  ''Can't  be  religious,  sir,  no 
how/'  said  one  of  them,  who  was  personally  appealed  to  not  long  ago ; 
''  can't  let  the  bairer  be  lazy  on  Sundays."  Sunday-trading  is  admitted 
by  many  of  themselves  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  a  religious 
life.  Sometimes,  when  invited  to  a  religious  service,  they  stare  with  stupid 
amazement,  and  reply,  "  Why,  sir,  yer  knows  how  it's  nothing  in  my 
line ;  it  don't  do  for  the  like  on  us,  yer  know."  "  I  aint  an  eddicated 
person,"  said  a  costermonger  one  day  to  Mr.  Orsman ;  ''  but  I  knows 
wot's  wot  j  and  I  knows  that  God  A'mighty  never  meant  costermongers 
to  be  religious  ;  why,  don't  yer  see,  it  couldn't  be  dona"  One  of  this 
class,  mistaking  a  Christian  visitor,  one  day,  for  a  city  missionary  newly 
pat  on  the  district,  said,  ''I've  heard  as  how  you  only  get  a  quid 
(a  pound)  a  week  for  goin'  wisitin',  readinV  and  sich  loike ;  now  why 
don't  yer  turn  yer  hand  to  a  barrer,  and  spekerlate  a  bit ;  not  as 
tho'  there  aint  already  too  many  in  the  streets.  Still,  I  can  turn 
over  three  quid  in  good  times.  Lor'  bless  you,  I  don't  want  yer 
sitivation.  I  wouldn't  'ave  it  at  no  price.  Why,  I  should  'ave  to  say 
to  my  old  moke  (donkey),  'Sling  yer  hook,'  put  all  my  cowcumbers 
out  to  winegar,  and  send  the  missus  and  the  babbies  to  the  work'us, 
tellin'  'em  to  pray  for  us." 

Another  singular  specimen  we  may  give  in  the  words  of  one  of  Mr. 
Orsman's  reports : — "A  widow  professed  to  constantly  attend  all  the 
places  of  worship  in  the  locality,  and  whenever  there  was  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  combination  of  spiritual  with  temporal  food,  she  certainly 
presented  herself  as  a  candidate  for  both.  In  due  time,  she  was  married 
to  a  costermonger,  and  she  became  most  anxious  that  he  should  reap  the 
temporal  benefits  which  she  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  her 
religiouB  behaviour.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  she  introduced  her  husband 
to  Mr.  Orsman,  so  that  he  might  be  lectured,  for  '  he's  such  a  bad 
fellow.'  Jack  immediately  repudiated  the  base  '  insinivation '  by  reply- 
ing, <  Noj  I  aint.'  Mr.  Orsman  inquired  whether  Jack  believed  he  waa 
a  sinner  at  all,  and  he  replied  by  asking,  '  How  do  yer  make  that  out, 
gnv'nor  1  I  doesn't  swear  much  nor  get  drunk — leastways  not  much, — 
and  as  for  beating  the  missus,  I've  only  given  her  one  black  eye,  and 
then  she  aggrawated  me  to  it.'  The  'bride,'  finding  that  matters  were 
going  contrary,  whispered  to  her  husband,  accompanying  her  advice  with 
sundry  suj^estive  nudges,  '  Why  don't  yer  tell  the  good  genelman  you're 
a  sinner,  eh,  Jack  ? '  Mr.  Orsman  tried  to  explain  to  the  poor  fellow 
what  it  was  to  be  a  sinner,  but  Jack  wouldn't  see  it  at  all.  '  Excuse 
me,  gnv'nor,'  said  he,  'but  1*11  tell  you  why  I  aint  religious :  'cos  I'm  a 
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coster,  and  'ave  to  work  on  Sunday.  Next,  'oos,  if  I  wasn't  to  humoor 
the  old  girls  who  bnys,  and  tell  a  lot  of  lies  to  them,  I  shouldn't  bring 
home  a  empty  barrer.  And  then  what's  the  use  of  it  f  Why,  wh&t 
would  a  coster  do  without  his  'baccy  and  drink,  penny  gaff,  and  Saadty 
trade  ?  Why,  sir,  it  can't  be  done.  Look  at  my  Tnimng^  she  aint  no 
better  nor  I,  though  she  goes  round  to  all  the  preaching  places.'  At  Um 
the  wife,  who  had  grown  ill-tempered,  interfered,  and  all  further  couTer- 
sation  was  stopped  by  her  constant  iteration  of  ^  Yer  know  you're  a 
sinner.  Jack ;  why  don't  yer  tell  the  genelman  so  ) '" 

Some  of  Mr.  Orsman's  fellow-helpers  are  the  result,  under  God's 
blessing,  of  his  own  self-denying  labours.  We  rejoice  in  the  work  which 
God  has  honoured  him  to  accomplish  in  a  r^on  so  dark  and  diseoungiBg, 
and  trust  he  may  be  spared  long  to  continue  and  extend  an  enterprise  in 
which  he  has  been  so  signally  successful.  Were  Christians  in  oar 
Churches  more  geneiully  awake  to  their  responsibility  and  privilege, 
how  much  more  aggression, might  be  made  on  the  kingdom  of  sin!  Medj 
are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  support  of  a  city  missionary  who  are 
indisposed  to  give  personal  effort.  But  it  is  personal  effort  that  is 
specially  needed,  and  when  it  is  more  abundantly  put  forth,  the  darkest 
parts  of  our  pc^ulous  towns  will  show  results  at  once  sacred  sad 
surprising. 

Editob. 


®n  Being  ffiootr. 

Love  is  at  the  root  of  all  true  goodness.  Qoodness  is  the  moat  positive 
quality  in  the  moral  imiverse.  The  absence  of  badness  does  Bot  ooniti- 
tute  a  good  man.  The  neutral  character  is  cold  as  ice,  out  of  which 
nothing  grows.  The  innocent  being  is  not  good.  Eve  in  Paradise  wbs 
not  such  a  good  woman  as  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  weeping  at  the 
Cross.  She  was  not  good  at  all  in  the  strict  and  scriptural  sense  of  the 
word.  Some  people's  virtue  consists  in  the  absence  of  temptation ;  in 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  do  evil.  Let  the  serpent  come,  and  the 
luscious  fruit  hang  tempfcingly  overhead,  and  their  virtue  totters  aa.  its 
sandy  foundation,  and  falls.  It  is  mere  frost-work  on  the  window  of  ike 
soul,  making  a  pretty  picture,  but  unable  to  bear  too  much  light.  The 
gay  regimentals  put  on  by  the  actor  do  not  make  him  a  soldier.  The 
easy  goodness  which  many  people  wear  no  more  makes  them  good  thsn 
does  sheep's  clothing  alter  tiie  nature  of  the  wolf.  Some  men  buy  bright 
reputations  much  more  cheaply  than  they  buy  their  fumitore.  To  be 
amiable  when  you  roll  through  life  on  carriage-wheels  is  very  easy ;  hat- 
to  the  poor  man  who  has  a  large  family,  a  siek  wife,  and  plenty  of  hard 
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and  hanwaing  work,  this  composed  condition  of  mind  is  not  ao  much 
within  reach.  If  in  his  case  it  does  exists  be  suro  it  belongs  to  his  sool 
and  not  to  his  face.  Goodness  is  intrinsic,  not  extrinsic  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  inner  man,  not  to  the  outward  ;  it  dwells  in  the  house,  not  on  the 
scaffolding.  You  can  no  more  put  it  on  and  take  it  off  than  you  can  do 
without  your  lungs  and  heart  If  it  is  a  possession,  it  is  a  vUcU  one ;  its 
roots  penetrate  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  spiritual  being. 

"There  is  none  good  but  one — that  is  God.''  He  is  the  only  Being 
who  possesses  absolute  goodness — undevived  and  infinite  purity.  All 
others  are  but  '^  bh>ken  lights,"  rays  from  the  central  sun,  or  at  best 
planets  reflecting  a  borrowed  glory.  To  be  in  right  relations  with  the 
infinitely  good  One  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  godliness,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  godlikeness.  The  young  man  who  came  to  Christ  to  inqnire 
about  eternal  life  is  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  people 
may  deceive  themselves  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  goodness.  He  mis- 
took the  appearance  for  the  reality— the  good  man's  clothes  for  the  good 
man  himsel£  That  he  was  respectable  enough,  who  would  deny  9  In 
Bnbstance,  in  moral  integrity,  in  reputation,  in  all  qualities  and  posses- 
sions that  most  men  prize,  few  could  surpass  him  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
who  yet  went  away  sorrowful.  Did  he  not  want  to  do  the  good  thing 
rather  than  have  goodness )  And  was  not  the  appearance  of  religion 
more  to  him  than  religion  itself  1  The  love  of  God  is  the  root  of  all 
goodness ;  and  there  was  within  this  young  man  love  of  earthly  possession 
and  of  all  which  that  possession  included,  and  hence  goodness  shut  her 
gates,  leaving  him  with  a  full  house  but  an  empty  heart. 

To  use  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  hackneyed  phrase,  we  may  say  that 
those  who  live  near  to  God  are  good  people.  As  Qod  is  the  only  in- 
finitely good  being  in  the  universe,  so  ia  He  the  only  source  of  goodness. 
The  eternal  life  is  one  of  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Being.  Its  inten- 
sity and  blessedness  depend  upon  the  reality  and  earnestness  of  prayer. 
By  supplication  with  thank^ving  we  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Divine  mind,  and  this  contact  creates  conformity  to  the  Divine  character. 
The  prayer  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  believing,  tnistful  heart,  and  the 
communion  must  be  that  of  a  loving  child  with  his  loving  father.  Other- 
wise, no  likeness  will  grow  up,  no  spiritual  affinity  will  be  kindled.  The 
prisoner  does  not  grow  good  by  being  brought  before  the  judge;  the  rela- 
tionship is  utterly  unfisivourable  to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  influence. 
But  the  fellowship  of  child  with  parent,  of  husband  with  wife,  will  pio> 
dace  ineradicable  effects  on  the  character.  If,  therefore,  God's  love  to 
m  and  our  love  to  God  lead  to  daily  commimion  of  a  real  and  living 
character,  our  spirits  must  inevitably  be  transformed  and  renewed. 
Secret  prayer  will  receive  its  open  reward.  We  must  not,  however, 
wippose  that  in  order  to  live  near  to  God  we  must  live  far  from  man. 
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The  lodge  in  the  wilderness  may  be  a  yaloable  place  for  dreaming 
of  goodness,  and  for  weaving  together  bright  fancies  of  a  peifect  world, 
but  it  is  not  the  home  where  goodness  lives.  The  life-boat  is  a  fine  object 
as  it  lies  on  the  wet  beach  during  the  summer  afternoon,  a  thing  of 
curiosity  for  all  the  sea-side  idlers ;  but  it  looks  &r  nobler  when,  batthng 
with  the  breakers,  it  cleaves  the  foaming  surge  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked 
sailor.  Incarnate  goodness  came  into  contact  with  wickedness,  and  lived 
then  most  near  to  God  when  living  most  near  to  sinful  man.  To  tcnidi 
sin  with  the  hand  of  indioation  is  to  soil  your  soul,  but  to  touch  it  vith 
infinite  compassion,  as  the  Saviour  did,  is  the  very  height  and  climax  of 
goodness. 

Goodness  is  a  growth,  and  often  a  very  difficult  one.     It  does  not  come 
spontaneously.    None  of  us  are  bom  good.     We  have  to  become  good, 
and  the  becoming  process  is  very  protracted.     As  life  goes  on  our  views 
on  this  subject  enlarge  ;  and  the  contracted  sphere  of  virtues  with  which 
we  were  satisfied  in  childhood  is  miserably  inadequate  for  maturer  yeusL 
With  the  individual  as  with  the  world,  there  is  an  education  on  this 
point.     The  n^;ative  morality  of  Moses  was  a  very  lof)y  height  to  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  just  escaped  from  slavery.     The  minute  aod 
almost  childish  details   of  traditionalism  were  all  important  to  the 
Pharisees.     But  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  world  wanted  a  Christ  who 
should  touch  character  as  well  as  conduct,  the  root  of  the  tree  as  well  as 
its  branches.     And  with  these  enlarged  and  ever-widening  views  there 
comes  an  intenser  purpose.   The  high  mountain  peaks  have  been  unveiled, 
and  the  upward  traveller  puts  on  a  new  ardour,  in  order  to  reach  them. 
''  Not  that  I  have  already  attained  or  were  already  perfect,"  says  one  <^ 
the  best  men  that  ever  lived.     ^'  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with  God  T* 
exclaims  another.     The  pursuit  of  goodness  becomes  an  aU-abeorhiDg 
passion.     Weights  are  thrown  aside,  and  nothing  is  remembered  but  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling. 

The  growth  is  often  apparently  impeded,  but  really  helped  by  difficult. 
What  does  a  young  man  know  of  the  deep  meanings  of  salvation  till  the 
restraints  of  home  are  removed  and  the  real  tug  of  war  oommenceBl 
We  learn  by  contrasts.  The  piety  of  home  life  is  only  thrown  into 
bright  relief  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world.  You  cannot  tell  whether 
the  tree  is  healthy  till  the  glass-house  is  taken  down.  The  heart  maj, 
all  unconsciously  to  itself,  contain  hidden  inclinations  which  wait  the 
magnetism  of  opportunity  to  call  them  forth;  and  hence  one  part  of 
our  discipline  is  8elf-knowledg&  The  first  step  in  salvation  is  conaciooB- 
ness  of  sin.  We  have  to  grow  to  goodness,  not  from  innocenoy,  but  firom 
badness.  Adam,  before  his  fall,  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  we  do;  hut 
when  we  are  saved  we  shall  stand  on  a  higher  level  than  he  did.  Good- 
ness is  nobler  than  innocence;  the  former  is  the  book  inscribed  with 
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many  a  glorious  thought)  the  latter  is  a  book  of  blank  leaves.  How  often  do 
we  see  the  remedial  effects  of  suffering  on  the  spirits  of  men !  The  saint  is 
frequently  the  lonely,  patient^  pain-bearing  invalid.  What  acts  of  quiet 
heroism  are  performed  on  the  sick  bed!  what  grim  giants  are  slain 
there !  If  trial  works  in  us  submission  to  €rod,  goodness  grows,  the 
good  angel  who  watches  ns  rejoices ;  if  it  irritates  us  and  makes  us 
charge  God  foolishly,  goodness  withers,  the  good  angel  weeps. 

Since  goodness  is  a  growth,  there  is  more  need  of  hope  than  of  dis- 
couragement. All  worthy  growth  is  gradual.  Slowness  is  divine.  The 
upward  way  is  slippery,  and  with  all  our  effort  our  feet  often  slide  back 
when  our  faces  are  turned  onward  and  heavenward.  The  downward  road 
is  easy.  Our  very  difficulties,  therefore,  should  at  least  encourage  us 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  on  the  right  road,  however  slow  may  be 
our  progress  thereon. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  histoiy  of  some  men  when  to  be  good  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  and  if  the  law 
of  habit  can  be  enlisted  on  the  right  side,  goodness  gains  an  invincible 
strength.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man  is  truly  good  until 
wisdom's  way  is  one  of  pleasantness  as  well  as  peace.  For  some  it  is 
easy  to  be  good,  and  you  woidd  as  soon  suspect  the  angel  Gabriel  of  sin 
as  suspect  their  natures  of  any  lurking  evil.  Such  a  man  was  Nathanael, 
the  Israelite,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  The  light  of  Christ's  presence, 
which  did  so  much  to  detect  the  hidden  weakness  and  sin  of  others, 
acted  on  his  soul  as  does  the  sun  on  the  cathedral  window.  It  gave  an 
additional  beauty  to  the  character,  and  brought  the  attractive  features 
into  greater  prominence.  There  is  no  finer  sight  in  the  world  than  that 
of  an  old  man  whose  character  is  as  stainless  as  his  hoary  hair,  and  whose 
face,  beaming  with  brightness,  tells  of  a  peaceful  heart.  Many  an 
English  village  has  boasted  of  such  a  man,  who  seemed  as  closely 
associated  with  the  place  as  the  yew  trees  of  the  old  churchyard,  or  the 
ivied  church  where  the  simple  rustics  assembled  to  worship.  Of  such  a 
man  it  has  been  said, — 

"E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile." 

It  is  a  great  mercy  that  we  have  such  transparent  characters  moving 
amongst  us.  They  reflect  the  light  of  another  world  on  us,  and  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  For  men  so  good  and  true,  so  gentle  in  their  strength, 
and  so  strong  in  their  gentleness,  one  would  even  dare  to  die. 

The  good  man  must  be  distinguished  and  marked  off  from  the  good- 
natni*ed  man,  for  they  are  essentially  different.  It  is  often  urged,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  a  man  who  is  not  all  he  should  be,  that  he  is  good  at 
heart.  The  "  good  fellow,"  the  man  with  a  great  deal  of  bon  hommie  in 
him,  is,  figuratively  speaking,  but  a  tinkling  cymbal.     A  sentence  of 
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Lord  Bacon's  on  this  point  is  worth  remembering  :  "  Groodness  I  call  the 
habity  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination."  To  have  one's  instincU 
in  the  nght  direction,  and  one's  resolutions  curefully  and  cautioudj  mide, 
is  only  to  think  about  being  good.  One  step  on  the  road  is  worth  all  the 
fine  language  wherewith  the  beauties  of  the  way  may  be  described. 

The  sanctimonious  man  is  not  a  fair  example  of  goodness.  He  may  be 
a  hypocrite,  without  a  grain  of  real  piety  in  his  soul ;  but  in  any  oaae 
he  is  but  a  poor  specimen  of  humanity.  The  cultivation  of  a  saintlf 
tone  in  the  voice,  the  upturned  eyes,  the  unctuous  smile,  the  conven- 
tional religious  phrases, — ^these  are  not  the  marks  of  a  good  man.  Behind 
them  there  often  beats  a  life  that  is  bom  of  God,  but  in  themselves  they 
are  repulsive ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  natural  in  its  ways  as  goodness. 
It  wants  no  honeyed  phrases  to  recommend  it^  and  no  extraneous  and 
extrinsic  ornaments  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 
The  sanctimonious  man  is  ever  saying  to  all  beholders,  "  See  how  good 
I  am;  stop  and  admire  me  as  the  pattern  of  all  true  piety."  But 
goodness  loses  self-consciousness,  and  never  obtrudes  itself  on  the  rode 
gase  of  the  multitude.  The  holy  person  is  a  healthy  one — ^the  saint  is  a 
XAK.  His  goodness  shows  itself  as  much  in  the  market-place  as  in  the 
temple ;  it  is  as  pronounced  when  he  makes  a  bargain  as  when  he  sings 
a  hymn.  Ton  never  feel  that  he  has  two  coats,  the  Sunday  and  the  week- 
day ;  and  his  conversation  about  religion  is  as  easy  and  natural  as  that 
about  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  He  does  not  puU  himself  up  to  talk 
a  little  religion,  or  throw  in  a  few  fieivourite  phrases  to  season  his  secular 
speech.    His  light  cannot  be  hid. 

Goodness  brings  with  it  largeness  of  heart  The  narrow-minded  man 
has  never  looked  beyond  his  own  garden-wall.     Of  him  we  hear  it  said 

continually,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  htU "     Every  one  feels  that  there 

is  a  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  He  is  shut  up  and  self-contained.  Manj 
of  his  virtues  are  in  an  iron  safe,  where  no  one  can  reach  or  see  them. 
His  little  world  and  little  creed  are  magnificence  itself  to  his  mind,  and 
outside  his  own  religious  or  ecclesiastical  circle  nothing  is  right  and 
pious.  But  to  the  good  man  there  arises  enlargement  of  soid.  His 
heart  is  elastic  with  the  passing  years,  and  grows  to  a  larger  capacity. 
He  gets  to  the  top  of  many  a  truth,  question,  or  sect,  and  sees  that  there 
is  another  side;  and  though  his  own  convictions  are  strong,  yet  he  wishes 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets. 

There  is  nothing  so  strong,  and  in  some  respects  so  stem,  as  goodnesa 
Its  strength  is  that  of  gentleness,  and  yet,  like  the  silent  sunlight,  it 
subdues  all  things  to  its  dominion.  It  is  attractive  to  the  well-disposed, 
and  its  face  is  as  that  of  an  angel ;  but  in  its  hands  is  a  flaming  sword, 
wherewith  it  drives  off  or  slays  ihe  obdurately  wicked.  It  brings  war 
into  the  world— war  to  the  death;  and  oft^  its  own  end  is  that  of 
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sofferiug,  oontempt,  and  crucifixion.  Bat  for  goodness  there  is  always  a 
resurrection.  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart.  The  Cross  is  the  road  to  the  crown ;  the  dark  portal  leads 
to  immortal  day ;  the  burden  and  brunt  of  the  battle  will  be  followed  by 
the  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Gird  on  thine  armour,  therefore,  and  be  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Samuel  Pearson. 


Coiupet;  attfi  tofiat  ^(elision  Bib  for  fitm. 

Ix  studying  the  life  of  this  amiable  man  and  Christian  poet,  the  melancholy 
side  of  his  character  is,  as  a  rule,  too  exclusiyely  dwelt  upon,  while  the 
consolation  and  joy  he  found  in  religion  are  almost  overlooked.  Some  even 
ascribe  his  gloom  to  his  religious  tendencies ;  but  they  forget  that  his  sky 
was  darkened,  even  in  his  earliest  years,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-two  that  religion  began  to  influence  him.  His  own  testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  conclusiTe.  "  At  the  age  of  eighteen,"  he  says,  '*  I 
was  as  ignorant  of  all  kinds  of  religion  as  the  satchel  at  my  back.  I  cannot 
recollect  that  I  had  ever  any  serious  impressions  of  a  reHgiouB  kind,  or 
bethought  myself  of  the  things  of  my  salvation,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  tiLl  the  thirty-second  year  of  my  age." 

Had  he  but  earlier  known  the  value  of  the  Christian's  hope,  and  trust  in 
God,  what  a  different  history  might  his  have  been.  Had  he,  when  he  lost 
his  mother,  but  rested  on  the  sweet  assurance,  "  When  my  father  and  my 
mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up,"  how  that  loving,  filial 
heart  of  his  might  have  cast  itself  upon  the  love  of  which  a  mother's  is  but 
the  {Sunt,  far-off  shadow.  Had  he,  during  the  cruel  oppression  of  his  school 
life,  but  listened  to  the  winning  accents,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  how  would  he  have 
been  strengthened  to  endure. 

On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  records  some  such  experience.  *'  Sitting  alone 
upon  a  bench  in  the  school-room,  melancholy  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at 
the  recollection  of  what  I  had  already  suffered,  and  expecting  at  the  same 
time  my  tormentor  every  moment,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  came  into  my 
mind,  '  I  will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.'  I  applied  them  to  my 
own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confidence  in  God  that  would  have  been 
no  disgrace  to  an  experienced  Christian.  I  instantly  perceived  in  myself  a 
briskness  of  spirits,  and  a  cheerfulness  I  had  never  before  felt.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  me  if  this  early  effort  towards  a  dependence  upon  the  blessed 
God  had  been  frequently  repeated  by  me.  But,  alas !  it  was  the  first  and 
last  instance  of  this  kind  between  infancy  and  manhood." 

Thus  did  Cowper  himself  deplore  his  early  neglect  of  God ;  and  he  must 
have  wished  in  later  years  that,  amid  the  sorrows  of  his  youth,  he  had 
remembexed  that  God  was  as  able  to  soothe  as  to  smite,  to  heal  as  to  wound, 
for  then  he  would  never  have  put  up  the  awful  prayer  that  God  would  take 
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away  his  reason.    But  the  terrible  petition  was  heard  and  answered— his 
reason  was  dethroned. 

Tot,  in  judgment,  GkxL  remembered  mercy ;  and  in  after  days  this  child 
of  sorrow,  "  old  without  ever  haying  been  young,"  was  enabled  to  see  lore 
overruling  even  this  dire  calamity  for  good.  In  that  sublime  hymn,  **  Q<A 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,"  he  vindicates  the  ways  of  the  Most  High, 
showing  that  while 

"Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain ; 
God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  pUin.*' 

And  though  his  life  was  blighted  from  the  recurrence  of  his  malady  agam 
and  again,  he  still  bears  testimony  to  God's  loving-kindnees,  and  declares 
his  trust  in  Him  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

How  rapturous  is  the  account  he  gives  us  of  his  conversion.  *'  The  happy 
period,"  he  says,  <*  which  was  to  shake  off  my  fetters,  and  afford  me  a  dear 
view  of  the  free  mercy  of  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  now  arrived.  Taking  up 
the  Bible,  I  read  the  twenty- fifth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Bomans— 
'  Whom  GkxL  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  fidth  in  His  Uood, 
to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins.^t  are  past,  throng 
the  forbearance  of  God.'  I  immediately  received  grace  to  believe,  and  the 
frill  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  shone  upon  me.  I  saw  the  suffidency 
of  the  atonement  Christ  had  made,  my  pardon  sealed  in  His  blood,  and  all 
the  Mness  and  completeness  of  His  justification.  In  a  moment  I  belieyed, 
and  received  the  Gospel.  Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  now  been  und^ 
me,  I  should  have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My  eyes  filled  with  tean, 
and  my  voice  dioked  with  transport.  I  could  only  look  to  heaven  in  silence 
overwhelmed  with  love  and  wonder.  It  was  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory." 

Was  ever  the  power  of  religion  more  marveUously  manifested  than 
in  giving  sudi  a  triumph  of  joy  to  such  a  child  of  affliction  P  He  sings  of 
this  happy  time  in  such  glad  strains  as — 

"E'er  since  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply. 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shaU  be  till  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I'll  sing  Thy  power  to  savej 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stanmiering  tongue 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave." 

After  leaving  the  spot  endeared  to  him  by  this  wonderful  transition  frood 
death  unto  life,  he  writes :  '*  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  thougkt 
of  leaving  the  place  of  my  second  nativity.  I  had  so  much  leisure  time  to 
study  the  blessed  Word  of  God,  and  had  enjoyed  so  much  happiness."  The 
calm  confidence  in  God  that  now  possessed  him,  he  thus  expresses :  "  I  vas 
enabled  to  trust  in  TTito  that  careth  for  the  stranger,  to  roll  all  my  burden 
upon  Himself,  and  to  rest  assured  that  wherever  He  might  cast  my  lot,  the 
God  of  all  consolation  would  still  be  near  me." 
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When  his  income  was  reduced,  and  scarcely  equal  to  his  maintenance,  he 
cast  himself  upon  the  Divine  promise  in  humhle  faith,  saying,  '*  I  am  well 
assured  that  while  I  live,  bread  shall  be  given  me,  and  water  shall  be  sure." 

He  seems  to  have  reached  that  stage  of  Christian  experience  described  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  one  of  his  sermons — **  At  length  there  come  a 
patience  of  suffering,  a  wisdom  of  suffering,  and  e  willingness  of  sufferings 
which  are  the  sublimest  fruits  of  God's  grace  in  the  human  soul.  To  suffer, 
and  to  bear  it  meekly,  is  an  advance ;  but  to  suffer  and  rejoice  in  it,  is  the 
very  blossom  and  fruit  of  grace.'' 

Cowper  reveals  much  of  this  rare  grace  as  he  cheerftdly  sings — 

**  'Tis  my  happiness  below, 

Not  to  live  without  the  cross ; 
But  the  Saviour's  power  to  know, 
Sanctifying  every  loss." 

The  bliss  he  enjoyed  in  communion  with  his  reconciled  God  and  Father  in 
Christ  Jesus,  he  thus  describes : — ''  My  meditations  of  Him  were  so  deHght- 
M  that  I  had  few  other  comforts,  neither  did  I  want  any  other."  '*  How 
shall  I  express,"  he  adds,  '*  what  the  Lord  did  for  me,  except  by  saying  that 
He  made  all  His  goodness  pass  before  me.  I  seemed  to  speak  to  Him  '  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  with  his  friend,'  yet  my  speech  was  only  in  tears 
of  joy."  Doubtless,  it  was  to  such  hallowed  seasons  of  silent  communion  he 
refers  in  the  beautiful  lines — 

"  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree ; 
And  seem  by  Thy  sweet  boonty  made 
For  those  who  follow  Thee. 

Thus  did  bright  beams  from  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  illumine  the  path 
of  this  once  altogether  melancholy  child  of  genius.  He  seeks  to  vie  with  the 
angelic  host  in  songs  of  praise,  while  with  true  Christian  humility  he  prays — 

"  Forgive  the  song  that  sinks  so  low, 
Beneath  the  gratitude  I  owe ; 
It  means  Thy  praise,  however  poor — 
An  angel's  song  could  do  no  more." 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  Dowper's  religion  was  just  enough  to 
save  him,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rejoice  in  the  Qod  of  his  salva- 
tion. But,  considering  his  early  sufferings,  and  his  terrible  malady,  we 
believe  that  the  power  of  genuine  religion  over  human  infirmity  and  anguish 
was  most  strDdngly  exemplified  in  him.  While,  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
we  think  of  this  life-long  sufferer,  it  is  with  lightened  heart  we  contemplate 
the  sustaining  and  cheering  influence  of  grace  in  him,  through  faith  in  Christ. 

Surely  he  must  have  been  a  loveable  creature,  in  spite  of  the  gloom  which 
sometimes  overshadowed  him.  There  must  have  been  a  singular  fascination 
about  him  in  his  best  hours.  How  graceful  and  endearing  his  correspond- 
ence with  Lady  Hesketh ;  how  captivating  the  record  of  his  friendship  with 
Lady  Austin ;  how  tender  and  devoted  his  affection  for  Mrs.  Unwin  !  Can 
there  be  anything  more  touchingly  beautifW  than  his  loving  sympathy 
expressed  in  the  pathetic  lines,  "  My  Mary  "  ?  How  gentle  and  genial,  how 
playfbl  and  heartsome  was  he  in  all  his  intercourse  with  these  valued  friends  I 

H   H 
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But  hia  life's  leeson  is  oomplated.  The  sore  affliotioa  wbich  namd  its 
melody  is  remoyed,  and  we  rejoiee  in  the  weU*grounded  aaBuianoe  that,  **after 
life's  ^tful  feyer,  lie  sleeps  weU«"  We  have  listened  to  bis  hymns  of  praise 
on  eitrth.  Amid  suffering  he  sang,  but  it  was  a  lonely  song.  Now,  deliTsred 
from  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  he  mingles  praise  with  the  angelic  choir  he 
emulated  on  earth,  and  the  redeemed  before  the  Throne. 

Farewell,  meek  sufferer,  humble  Christian,  chenshed  poet  of  the  fireside 
and  the  sanctuary  I  Thou  didst  sow  in  tears — thou  art  reaping  in  joy.  Thoo 
didst  bow  thy  head  beneath  the  dark  portals  of  sorrow — ^thou  hast  raised  it 
amidst  the  light  imd  glory  of  heaven*  Thou  hast  eicohanged  the  transient 
gleams  of  joy  that  occasionally  lit  thy  path  on  earth,  for  the  '^fiilneesof  joy*' 
in  the  presence  of  God :  the  few  pleasures  that  cheered  thee  heie,  for  the 
pleasures  that  are  for  eyennoire  ^t  God's  right  hand.  Thy  weary  spirit  has 
bathed  in  seas  of  heavenly  rest.  We  would  fain  follow  Uiee  Airther,  but  we 
cannot  remove  the  mystic  veil.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  thou  hast  «e^ 
the  Xing  in  His  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  yery  £ur  off,  where  piOA  ft&d 
Qorrow  can  never  reach  thee  more. 


**  Happy  Booll  thy  waadetings  past^ 
Home  and  heaven  are  thine  at  last.** 

V.  A.  L.  E. 


W^t  ewjitl  accotHms  to  &l  ff arft. 

Tbaditign  and  opinion  are  so  united  as  to  the  identitiy  of  the  seoond  Evan- 
gelist with  '*  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,"  first  mentioned  in  Acts 
xii.  12,  that  that  identity  may  well  be  accepted  by  us.  The  Gospel  story 
contains  no  mention  of  him  at  all :  but  the  notioes  of  him  in  the  Acts  and 
in  the  Epistles  are  too  significant  to  be  passed  by.  It  was  at  ihe  honsd 
of  Mary,  his  mother,  that  *'many  were  gathered  together  praying''  oa 
behalf  of  Peter  whom  Herod  had  cast  into  prison ;  and  to  that  house  did 
the  Apostle  betake  himself,  as  to  a  natural  home  or  refuge,  on  his  liberation 
by  the  angel.  He  is  described  as  the  cousin,  or  kinsman,  of  Barnabas,  the 
Levite  of  Cyprus,  who  took  Saul  and  brou^t  him  to  the  Apoatles»  dedamg 
to  them  the  wondrous  story  of  the  persecutor's  conversion*  Mo«t  likely  it 
was  through  this  relationship,  that  when  the  Holy  Ghost  separated  Barnabss 
and  Saul  for  their  special  work  Mark*  accompanied  them  as  their  '*  minister.'' 
He  appears  to  have  betrayed  the  instability  of  an  impulsive  nature,  declin- 
ing, from  want  of  zeal,  patience,  or  courage,  to  complete  the  eixt)iut  of  these 
eminent  men.  Paul  regarded  his  conduct  as  so  blameworthy  that  he  lefiised 
his  companionship  for  a  second  tour,  and  when  Barnabas  iivrii«ted  on  this, 
<*  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that  they  d^;Murted  asunder  one 
from  the  other ;  and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  Cyprus."  The 
frailty  of  these  men  is  recorded  for  our  admonition ;  but  it  is  yoy  pleaiSAt 
to  remark  the  subsequent  reconciliation  of  Paul.  Genial  and  minute  refer- 
ences, like  those  of  Col.  iv.  10, 1},  Philesu)n  24,  and  2  Tinu  iy.  11,  deacribing 
Mark  as  a  **  fellow-labourer,"  as  *'  a  comfort  unto  me,"  '*  profiisidt  fiv  the 
ministry,"  show  how  completely  the  two  men  had  oomQ  a^va  t«  loyo  and 
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tmst  eaob  other,  and  to  imite  their  cares  and  toils  in  the  kingdom  and 
|)atience  of  Jesus  Ohrist. 

It  is  a  cnriooB  fact  that  eoolesiastioal  tradition  oniformly  and  dosely  links 
Mark  with  Peter,  exhibits  him  as  the  **  interpreter  *'  of  Peter  (whaterer  that 
term  may  mean) ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  aboTO,  and 
of  1  Peter  y.  13,  the  New  Testament  is  altogether  silent  on  their  personal 
interoonrse.  The  Christian  Fathers,  from  Papias  downwards,  assert  thai 
Mark  was  the  attendant  and  amanuensis  of  Peter,  that  he  wrote  his  narra« 
tiyes  from  the  oral  testimony  which  that  Apostle  embodied  in  his  preaching. 
So  consistent  and  abundant  is  their  testimony,  that  we  are  conyinced  of  some 
intimate  relation  between  Mark  and  Peter,  and  that,  in  a  sense,  we  have 
Peter's  Gospel  in  Mark.  But  we  must  not  suffer  this  to  sink  the  indiyi'* 
duality  of  Mark,  or  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  scribe  or  pen.  In  such  case,  the 
Gospel  had  far  more  correctly  been  designated  after  Peter  than  after  Hark. 
Some  of  the  finer  and  minuter  references  to  the  Apostle  in  this  Gospel  may 
naturaUy  be  referred  to  this  intimacy ;  and  as  undoubtedly  may  we  trace 
the  proofs  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Mark  in  his  omission  of  not  a 
few  incidents  which  that  intimacy,  if  at  all  oyerbearing,  could  not  haye 
failed  to  ayoid.  The  common  plea,  that  modesty  and  delicacy  restrained 
Mark,  as  Peter's  amanuensis,  will  not  hold  good  through  all  the  omissions 
we  obserye.  Why,  for  instance,  omit  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea  ?  the  re- 
markable benediction  elicited  by  his  confession  ?  the  bitterness  of  his  repent- 
ance ?  and  the  wonderftil  scene  of  his  restoration  ?  The  external  testimony 
ii  too  authoritatiye  for  us  to  dispute  the  relation  of  Peter  to  Mark,  and  the 
internal  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  itself  are  too  decided  to  allow  us  to 
depredate  the  indiyiduality  of  the  Eyangelist.  Most  readily  can  we  suppose 
that  the  Gospel  Peter  preached  was  precisely  of  the  kind  which  the  second 
Eyangel  supplies:  sharp,  decisiye,  yirid,  graphic  pictures  of  our  Lord's 
aalous  and  loying  ministry ;  just  the  expansion  of  the  summary  he  gaye  to 
Cornelius,  *'  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  with 
the  deyiL"  And  if  Mark  was  of  an  ardent,  susceptible  nature,  as  his  conduct 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  he  would  be  the  yery 
man  to  weaye  together,  and  transmit  with  aU  fidelity  such  liring  scenes  as 
Peter  fiimished  and  dwelt  upon. 

As  Matthew's  Gospel  eyerywhere  bears  a  Jewish  impress,  so  Mark's  is  as 
obviously  designed  for  G^tUe  readers.  It  giyes  explanations  which  to  the 
Jew  had  been  quite  superfluous,  as  "  <Ae  river  of  Jordan,"  i.  6 ;  the  habit  of 
fasting  poractised  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John,  ii.  18;  the  cere- 
monial defilements  which  **all  the  Jews"  had  come  to  shtm  with  most 
scrupulous  care,  yii.  3 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  is  no  resur- 
rection, xii.  18 ;  and  as  the  time  when  Passcyer  was  killed,  xiy.  12 ;  and 
others.  It  omits  much  that  was  of  deepest  concern  to  the  Jew,  as  onr 
Lord's  emphatic  assertion  that  He  "came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  with  the  constant  illustration  of  this  frdfilment,  which  Matthew 
carefully  notes ;  as  His  seyere  reflections  on  the  Pharisees'  demand  of  a  sign 
contrasting  with  them  the  men  of  Nineyeh,  and  the  queen  of  the  south, 
Matt»  xii. ;  as  the  woes  He  denounced  against  the  **  Scribes  and  Phazisees, 
hypocntes,  Matt  xziii.    It  is  natural  for  Matthew,  in  reooiding  the  Apos« 
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tolio  Commission  (ch.  x.  5,  6)  to  pen  the  words,  **  Go  ye  not  into  tiie  way  of 
tlie  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,"  and  just  as 
natural  for  Mark  entirely  to  omit  them*  Minute  comparison  will  be 
rewarded,  and  leave  the  oonyiction  indisputable  that  Mark  wrote  for 
Gentile  readers. 

This  Gospel  is  the  shortest  of  the  four.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard 
it  as  an  abridgment  or  an  epitome*  Discredit,  depreciation  of  our  Erangehst 
has  often  been  the  object,  and  still  more  frequently  the  result  of  such  a 
representation.    He  has  been  summarily  treated  as  an  *'  epitomator.*'    This 
is  one  of  the  many  Biblical  questions  which  it  requires  no  scholarah^  to 
deal  with.    Total  omission  is  not  abridgment.    Insertion  of  what  others 
omit  is  not  abridgment.    A  briefer  story  of  the  whole  life,  marked  with 
distinct  and  special  traits,  and  pursuing  its  own  order  and  selection,  is  not 
abridgment.    None  will  contend  that  Mark  is  an  epitome  of  John.    And 
when  men  tell  us,  as  some  do,  with  aU  confidence,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
with  Matthew  and  Luke  before  him,  we  are  tempted  to  reply  that  it  is  Tery 
eyident  that  Mark  himself  has  been  before  such  readers  to  little  purpose.  His 
Gospel  is  about  three-fifths  the  size  of  the  others ;  i^e  number  of  miracles 
he  relates  is  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  less  than  those  they  give,  but  he  omits 
Tery  many  of  the  discourses  and  parables  they  carefully  preeerre.    Kot  a 
line  does  he  devote  to  the  genealogy,  birth,  and  infancy,  though  these  fill 
forty-eight  verses  in  Matthew,  and  more  than  150  in  Luke ;  he  gives  no 
compendium  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  of  parables,  he  relates  but  four, 
one  of  which  (the  seed  growing  secretly)  is  peculiar  to  himself;  while 
Matthew  records  some  fifteen,  and  Luke  three-and-twenty.    This  is  not 
abridging  or  epitomating.    It  is  most  characteristio  of  him,  in  the  inddents 
which  he  relates  in  common  with  others,  to  draw  them  out  in  fuller  details, 
and  set  them  in  bolder  and  sharper  outline.    While  his  life  of  our  Lord  is 
the  shortest,  many  of  his  stories  of  that  life  are  considerably  longer  than  the 
same  stories  in  Matthew  or  Luke.    Will  the  reader  test  the  following  refer- 
enoes,  remarking  the  space  in  each  Gospel  ?    The  sick  of  the  palsy,  Mark  ii. 
1-12,  Matt.  ix.  1-8,  Luke  v.  18-26.    The  demoniac,  Mark  v.  1-20,  Matt  viii 
28-34,  Luke  viii.  26-40*    Woman  with  issue  of  blood,  Mark  v.  25-d4, 
Matt  ix.  20-22,  Luke  viii.  43-48.    Jairus'  daughter  in  the  same  chapters. 
Herod  and  John,  Mark  vi.  14-29,  Matt.  ziv.  1-12,  Luke  ix.  7-9.    Loaves 
and  fishes,  Mark  vi.  33-44,  Matt.  xiv.  14-21,  Luke  ix.  12-17.    The  lunatic 
child,  Mark  ix.  14-29,  Matt.  xvii.  14-21,  Luke  ix.  37-43.     The  additions, 
the  impressive  and  graphic  touches  which  distinguish  Mark  in  these  and 
other  narratives  conmion  with  him  to  Matthew  and  Luke  are  &r  too  im- 
portant for  any  sympathetic  nature  to  disregard,  or  to  leave  with  excose 
any  who  insist  that  his  GK>spel  is  an  abridgment. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  in  this  Gbspel  (ch.  x.  45)  best  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic delineation  of  Mark, '  *  Even  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.'*  Every  verse,  well  nigh,  and  every  scene  might  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  this  great  utterance.  Dwell  on  it,  till  you  in  some 
degree  appreciate  it.  *'  I  am  among  you,  as  one  that  serveth;"  "  I  must 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day ;  ''  My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  fimsh  His  work;"  "  I  have  compassion 
on  the  multitude ;"  *'  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
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liim  come  tmto  me ;"  "  And  Jesus,  wlien  He  came  out,  saw  much  people, 
and  was  moved  with  oompassion  toward  them,  because  they  were  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd ;  and  He  began  to  teach  them  many  things  ;*'  **  And 
whithersoever  He  entered,  into  villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  they  laid  the 
flick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  Him  that  they  might  touch,  if  it  were  but 
the  hem  of  His  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched  Him  were  made  whole ;" 
"  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."    These  are  the  Scriptures 
which  truly  indicate  the  spirit  and  substance  and  aim  of  Mark's  portraiture. 
His  is  the  Gospel  of  Service,  of  Action,  of  Zeal,  **  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season."  Every  attraction  of  goodness  and  beauty  that  can  exalt  service, 
the  service  of  love  to  God  and  of  love  to  man,  into  the  sublimest  grandeur, 
meets  us  in  the  Christ  of  Mark.   Power,  skill,  promptness,  sympa^y ;  utter 
self-forgetfulness,  complete  devotion  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  men,  women, 
and  ciuldren.    With  this  spirit  and  with  these  qualities  does  the  "  Servant," 
according  to  Mark,  come  upon  the  scene,  and  maintain  and  consummate  TTia 
course.    The  artlessness  and  the  confidence  of  the  Evangelist  must  strike  us 
alL    He  is  not  careful  to  connect  his  great  subject  with  the  past  or  with  the 
fiitiire.    It  is  in  the  transcendent  power  and  attraction  of  the  Active 
Presence  itself,  in  its  unrivalled  majesty  and  irresistible  tenderness  that  he 
finds  perfect  satisfaction.    Deeds  are  preferred  to  words,  miracles  to  dis- 
courses ;  we  have  no  manifesto  as  in  Matthew,  no  multiplied  parables  as  in 
Luke,  no  conversations  as  in  John.    It  is  all  action,  service.    **  He  went 
about  doing  good."    His  life  was  one  vast  stream  of  beneficence,  pouring 
itself  forth  into  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  impelled  by  a  heart 
whose  love  never  cooled,  and  directed  by  hands  that  never  wearied.    The 
first  diapter  is  an  admirable  sample  of  the  whole  Gospel.    For  energy,  ful- 
ness, and  accumulating  force,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  chapter  sur- 
passes it.    The  Son  of  Qt>d  is  introduced  by  his  forerunner  in  the  name  and 
the  concluding  words  of  the  prophets,  anointed  by  the  Spirit,  glorified  by 
the  vdoe  of  the  Father,  tempted  by  Satan,  spared  by  the  wild  beasts,  served 
by  angels,  followed  by  disciples,  recognised  by  devils,  and  already  so  famoiis 
through  His  miracles  of  mercy,  and  His  messages  of  truth,  that  He  cannot 
be  hid.    A  holy  impatience  seems  to  urge  Mark  from  scene  to  scene ;  not 
insensible,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of  each  incident,  or  to 
the  challenge  it  gives  to  special  thought,  he  yet  dweUs  on  none ;  he  wants 
to  possess  us  even  as  he  himself  was  possessed  with  the  fulness  and  the 
perfection  of  the  service  of  Christ. 

Mark's  well-known  peculiarities  of  style  illustrate  this.  With  an  energy 
of  manner,  sympathetic  with  his  Master's,  whom  he  describes  as  saying, 
"  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach  there  also ;  for  therefore 
came  I  forth,"  does  he  continually  hurry  us  from  scene  to  scene,  or  from 
one  part  of  a  scene  to  another,  with  his  favourite  word  of  transition, 
"  straightway,"  **  inunediately,"  **  forthwith."  The  Greek  word  occurs,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  some  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  forty  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  our  GK>spel.  He  avails  himself  tax  more  than  any  of 
the  others  of  the  historian's  licence  to  use  the  present  tense,  so  that  his 
readers  may  the  more  readily  see  the  drama  acted  out  before  their  eyes. 
Scarcely  a  chapter  is  there  in  which  this  ]  style  is  not  adopted,  and  in 
most  of  them  it  recurs  repeatedly,  the  present  teiW  beit^  interposed  in 
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the  nuratiTS  io  as  best  to  rivet  our  imaginations  and  heaits  ^th  the 
dhief  features  of  eaoli  scene.  In  dose  hannony  with  this,  Mark  is  fond 
of  recording  tlie  yery  words  of  the  speaker,  and  thus,  amid  the  xsge  of 
the  elements,  we  hear  the  rebuke,  **  Peace,  be  still ;"  and  amid  the  lavingi 
of  the  demoniac,  we  hear  the  command,  **  Come  out  of  the  man,  thou  undsu 
spirit;"  in  the  death-chamber  at  Jairus'  house,  we  hear  the  life-ginog 
word,  **  Talitha,  oumi;"  and  in  the  halls  and  chambers  of  Herod's  luzvy 
and  lust,  we  hear  the  muttered  remorse,  "  It  is  John  whom  I  beheaded;  hs 
is  risen  from  the  dead."  As  we  haye  said,  while  the  other  Eyangelists  Tsry 
frequently  are  content  with  the  general  and  fundamental  traits  of  scene,  it 
is  usual  with  Mark  to  supply  those  adventitious  particulars  which  lo 
wonderfrdly  vivify  our  conceptions  of  it  as  it  really  was.  Ho  was  the  photo- 
grapher, so  to  speak,  of  the  four,  the  pre-Baphadite ;  to  his  brush,  not  the 
minutest  feature  is  matter  of  indifEiBrence«  We  may  give  two  or  three  iUni- 
trations.  Take  the  healing  of  the  *'  sick  of  the  paUy,*'  and  oompare  it  with 
the  parallel  records.  How  far  does  Mark  surpass  them  in  the  reproductLon 
of  the  scene,  to  our  apprehension !  A  leper  has  just  been  cleansed,  and 
charged  to  tell  no  man ;  but  his  ecstasy  of  gratitude  is  not  to  be  repressed 
even  by  his  Healer,  and  he  **  blazed  abroad  the  matter,  insomuch  that  Jesos 
oould  no  more  openly  enter  into  the  city,  but  was  without  in  desert  places.*' 
However,  '*  after  some  days,"  He  quietly  steals  into  His  house  in  Caper- 
naum, **  and  it  was  noised  abroad  that  He  was  in  the  house,  and  straight- 
way "  the  crowd  gathers  and  thickens,  till  **  there  was  no  room  to  receiTe 
them,  no,  not  so  much  ss  about  the  door."  And  there  come  four  men  with 
their  burden  of  pity ;  they  try  the  ordinary  access,  but  in  vain ;  and  then 
they  ascend  the  roof,  uncover  it,  and  break  away  as  much  of  the  para^t  si 
is  necessary,  and  deposit  their  patient  immediately  before  Him  (chap.  iL). 
Take  the  scene  of  the  demoniac  in  Qadara.  "What  a  picture  of  morose 
solitude,  **he  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs" !  of  savage  fierceness, 
**no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains"  !  of  ineffectual  attempts, 
**  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been 
plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces  "  I  of  resistance  to 
every  art  and  every  force,  **  neither  could  any  man  tame  him  "  I  of  honibls 
possession,  **  My  name  is  Legion  "  I  And,  oh !  what  a  picture  of  redeemisg 
power,  what  a  monument  of  compassion,  the  people  **  come  to  Jesus,  end 
see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil  and  had  the  legion,  sitting,  tod 
clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind"!  This  is  Mark's  way  and  style;  other 
scenes  are  equally  graphic. 

Natural,  too,  was  it  for  Mark,  in  such  a  presentation  of  Christ,  to  intimate 
more  carefully  than  others  the  spirit  with  which  the  various  acts  ol  His 
loving  service  were  performed.  CSieerf ally  did  He  suffer  obtrusion  on  His 
retirement.  After  a  day  of  busy  mercy,  He  took  but  scant  repose ;  "  rising 
up  a  great  while  before  day.  He  went  out,  and  departed  into  a  solitsiy 
placet  and  there  prayed."  Simon  and  others  came  to  Him,  saying,  *'A11 
men  seek  for  Thee ;"  and  instantly  His  toils  are  renewed  (L  3^-40).  At 
another  time,  we  find  Him  so  entir^y  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitode^  thst 
He  and  His  disciples  ' '  oould  not  so  much  as  eat  bread  "  (iii.  20-32).  Agibt 
it  was  aftar  the  Apogtlss*  return  to  Him  with  the^rtport  of  their  work,  sad 
His  withdrawing  thom  into  a  place  to  *'rest  awhile,"  that  the  multitads 
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Again  presBed  on  His  retirement,  and  He  came  forth  and  "tAught  them 
many  things  '*  {ri.  31-35).  Beautifully  does  the  Erangelist  remind  tts  of 
His  inyaii&ble  promptness,  in  the  testimony  (x.  1),  **The  people  resort 
unto  Him  again,  and,  as  He  was  wont.  He  taught  them  again."  Th* 
pitifulness  of  His  spirit,  His  benignity,  His  loving  solicitude  ttbs  as  mani- 
fest, according  to  Mark,  as  His  power.  Once  and  again  is  express  witness 
giyen  to  His  compassion  (see  i.  41,  vi.  34,  Tiii.  2,  and  yii.  34),  where,  before 
He  healed,  He  "sighed."  This  trait  would  show  itself  also  in  each  case 
where  He  took  the  needy  and  suflfering  by  the  hand,  as  Peter*s  wife's 
mother,  as  the  little  daughter  of  Jairus,  as  the  blind  man  whom  He  led 
out  of  the  city,  as  the  little  children  whom  He  blessed.  Do  not  dismiss 
such  touches  as  these  thoughtlessly ;  none  will  who  know  the  grasp  of  kind 
sympathy  and  help,  when  others  fail  us,  or  are  impotent.  Nor  will  earnest 
souls  legaad  Mark's  frequent  mention  of  the  **  looks  "  of  Jesus  as  unimpor- 
tant parts  of  His  portrait.  The  face  of  the  great  "  Servant"  of  all  was 
always  fuU  of  meaning;  love,  and  pity,  and  indignation,  and  amazement, 
and  hope,  and  sorrow  aU  wrote  themselves  on  it,  the  soul  peering  through 
the  eye,  aa  each  incident  moved  it  to  one  or  the  other.  Consult  the  following, 
and  say  whether  they  do  not  lift  up  the  respective  scenes  to  which  they 
relate  to  the  sublimest  force  and  suggestiveness.  iii.  5,  the  look  of  anger ; 
iii.  34,  the  look  of  benignant  complacency  and  hopeful  correction ;  viii.  33| 
Uiek>okof  surprised  grief  and  resolute  resistance,*  z.  21-23,  the  look  6f 
affectionate  interest  passing  into  sorrowful  expostulation;  xi.  U,  the  look  of 
such  conflict  of  memory  and  knowledge,  righteousness  and  grief,  of  ^ch 
associations  with  past  dispensations  of  God  and  past  generations  of  men,  and 
such  convictions  of  achieved  purpose  as  no  mortal  can  truly  interpret. 

Far  are  these  hints  £rom  being  exhaustive.  All  the  traits  mentioned  haVd 
been  touched  rather  than  expounded,  and  other  traits  have  missed  eVen 
enumeration*  But  what  of  this  P  If  the  reader  will  himself  think,  examine, 
and  inquire,  our  end  is  answered.  One  peculiarity  there  is  in  Mark, 
which  must  be  mentioned  without  illustration — he,  more  than  others,  gives 
piominenoe  to  the  wonder,  and  excitement,  and  communication  from  one 
man  to  another,  occasioned  by  our  Lord's  service  of  love.  Is  not  this  as  it 
should  beP  Was  there  ever  such  labour,  so  pursued,  so  animated,  so 
glorions  in  its  immediate  fruits  of  health  and  joy  in  multitudes  of  homes  f 
And  was  not  all  that  one  vast  symbol  and  promise  of  the  grace  Christ  still 
has  for  all  who  will  come  unto  Him  P 

G.  B.  JoHirsoif. 


Ei|e  pastor  oC  tfie  Uostgeis  iHountains. 

Thk  beauty  of  the  wide-spread  world  of  mind  consists  greatly  in  its  diversity. 
This  reveals  itself  in  peculiar  forms  of  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  varied 
modes  of  action.  Vivid  portraitures  of  many,  who  have  risen  above  their 
fellows  by  strong  individuality,  live  in  the  pages  of  history,  but  there  are 
some  who,  in  their  noble  energy  at  soul,  and  pure  consecration  of  life  to 
great  olrjects,  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  even  among  these  intellectual  and 
moral  heroed. 
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One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  this  brilliant  galaxy  was  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  whose  untiring  exertions  for  more  than  half  a  centory,  to  im- 
proye  the  condition  of  the  simple  peasants  in  the  Ban-de-la-Boche,  daiin 
for  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  every  Christian  philanthiopsfli 
He  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  August,  1740.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  respectability,  and  was  held  in  filial  esteem  by 
his  children,  not  mei'ely  on  account  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  their 
welfare,  but  also  for  the  high  integrity  of  his  character.  The  mother  of 
Oberlin  was  a  pious  and  accomplished  woman,  and  to  her  influence  hfl 
always  attributed  his  early  devotion  to  the  service  of  Gk>d.  She  daily  read 
aloud  some  instructive  book  to  her  children,  in  the  evening,  while  they 
were  employed  in  drawing  from  pictures  which  their  father  had  prepared. 
Before  retiring  for  the  night,  there  was  a  united  request  for  a  hymn  from 
their  mother.  This  was  followed  by  prayer,  and  thus  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  were  led  to  the  recognition  of  that  Divine  Being  who 
condescended  to  fold  the  little  ones  in  dose  embrace. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  causes  which  led  Oberb'n  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Some  papers,  found  after  his  death,  prove  him 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  holy  affection 
towards  God,  at  a  very  early  age.  "During  my  infSancy  and  my  youth," 
he  writes,  "  God  often  vouchsafed  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  draw  me  to 
Himself.  He  bore  with  me,  in  my  repeated  backslidings,  with  a  kindness 
and  indulgence  hardly  to  be  expressed.''  His  frequent  prayer  was,  *'  Speak, 
Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth;  O  Qtod,  teach  me  to  do  Thy  wilL"  Thus,  by 
the  gentle  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  he  drawn  imperceptibly  on  in 
the  Divine  life,  and  fitted  to  become  a  polished  shaft  in  the  hand  of  the 
Master. 

Dr.  Lorentz,  about  this  time,  attracted  great  notice  by  his  earnest  preach- 
ing. Frederick's  mother  went  to  hear  him,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the 
powerful  manner  in  which  he  exhibited  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
that  she  urged  her  favourite  son  to  accompany  her,  on  the  following  Sim- 
day.  He  was  at  this  time  studying  in  a  theological  class  in  the  University, 
and  had  been  warned  by  his  tutors  not  to  go.  But  the  solicitations  of  his 
mother  prevailed ;  and  so  impressed  was  he  by  the  truths  which  he  heaid, 
that  he  became  a  regular  and  attentive  listener  to  the  Doctor's  sermons. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  solemnly  renewed  his  personal  consecration  to 
God  by  a  formal  covenant,  differing  very  slightly  from  that  recommended  in 
Dr.  Doddridge's  ''  Bise  and  Progress  of  Beligion  in  the  Sord." 

Some  time  elapsed,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  before  Oberlin 
entered  on  any  pastoral  employment.  While  waiting  for  an  opening,  he 
became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  M. 
Ziegenhagen,  of  Strasbourg;  by  this  means  he  acquired  considerable 
surgical  knowledge,  which  proved  of  ^eat  value  in  his  after-field  of 
labour. 

In  1766,  Oberlin  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  in  a  French  regiment,  which  he 
agreed  to  accept.  But  the  scroll  of  Providence  concerning  him  was  not  yet 
wholly  unfolded.  Just  at  that  time,  the  curacy  of  the  Ban-de-la-Boche 
became  vacant,  by  the  removal  to  Strasbourg  of  the  pastor,  M.  Stouher. 
That  good  man  was  very  desirous  to  find  a  successor  adapted  to  the  neoes- 
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fiities  of  the  place,  and  thought  of  Oberlin,  whose  piety  and  ardour  he  well 
knew ;  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  consult  him  on  the  matter.  Arrived  at 
his  lodgings,  he  found  him  in  a  small  attic ;  a  little  bedstead  stood  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  covered  with  brown  paper  hangings.  **  That  would 
just  suit  the  Steinthal,'*  said  M.  Stouher  to  himself.  Then,  rallying  Oberlin 
on  the  homeliness  of  his  apartment,  "Pray,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  use  of 
that  little  iron  pan  that  hangs  over  your  table  ?*'  "  That  is  my  kitchen," 
replied  Oberlin.  "  I  dine  with  my  parents,  and  they  give  me  a  large  slice 
of  bread  to  bring  home  in  my  pocket.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  put 
my  bread  in  that  pan,  and  having  sprinkled  it  with  salt,  and  poured  a  little 
water  upon  it,  I  place  it  over  my  lamp,  and  go  on  with  my  studies,  till  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  begin  to  feel  hungry,  and  relish  my  self-cooked 
supper  better  than  the  greatest  dainties."  M.  8touher  congratulated 
Oberlin  on  his  temperate  and  self-denying  disposition,  and  then  told  him 
the  purport  of  his  visit. 

The  field  of  labour  which  thus  opened  before  him  was  singularly  un- 
inviting with  regard  to  its  temporal  advantages,  but  Oberlin  had  girded 
himself  like  a  brave  wrestler  for  active  and  unselfish  service,  in  the  cause 
of  the  Master  whom  he  loved,  and  to  him  the  very  difficulties  of  the 
position  only  rendered  it  the  more  attractive.  Belinquishing,  therefore,  the 
chaplaincy  in  the  army,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1767,  he  was  introduced  by 
M.  Stouher  to  his  new  sphere  of  action.  He  had  not  been  long  among  the 
people  residing  in  this  romantic  locality,  before  he  reviewed  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  lay  before  him,  both  as  it  regarded  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  and  tiiie  degraded  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Ban-de-la-Boche,  or  Steinthal,  is  so  called  fix>m  a  castle  named 
La  Boche,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  Ban,  or  district.  This  mountainotis 
canton  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  France,  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
in  the  regions  of  the  Champ  de  Eeu,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  bears  traces 
of  volcanic  origin.  Its  elevation  must  be  greater  than  that  of  Snowdon,  for 
it  rises  3,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Waldbach,  where  Oberlin 
resided,  is  a  village  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  was  the  central 
point  of  his  pastorate.  Several  other  small  villages,  divided  into  two 
parishes,  lie  scattered  in  the  Ban,  and  formed  the  scene  of  Oberlin's  labours. 
Bothau,  the  principal  parish,  is  romantically  situated ;  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants  lying  beneath  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  plantations 
of  pine.  Into  the  valley  below  a  stream  flows,  which,  gathering  strength  in 
its  descent,  dashes  along  with  the  fiiry  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  hamlet 
of  Fondai  is  nearly  as  picturesque  as  Bothau;  and  Waldbach,  with  its 
Blonder  spire,  its  sbraw-thatched  cottages,  its  orchards,  blooming  amid  the 
intermingling  foliage  of  ash,  alder,  and  sallow  trees,  has  its  own  peculiar 
charm.  The  climate  varies  so  much,  that  the  transition  from  the  mountains 
to  Ihe  valleys  is  like  passing  from  the  frigid  zone  into  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  Southern  Italy. 

During  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  this  district 
was  so  laid  waste  iliat  it  could  scarcely  be  called  habitable.  There  were  no 
roads,  along  which  vehicles  of  any  description  could  pass  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  the  land  was  almost  entirely  uncultivated.  About  a  hundred 
fSBoniLies  lived,  in  a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  amid  those  desolate  fast- 
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nesses,  and  being  shut  out  from  the  comforts  and  amenities  of  ciyilised  life, 
their  misery  and  degradation  may  be  easily  imagined.  Thus,  from  physical 
and  mental  causes,  there  were  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  pastor 
who  was  to  proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  difficulties  that 
would  have  been  deemed  insuperable  by  a  mind  less  energetic  and  lew 
firmly  principled  than  that  of  Oberlin.  Much  fallow  ground  had  indeed  been 
broken  up  by  his  predecessor,  M.  Stouher,  but  a  giant  work  yet  remained 
to  be  done. 

The  very  language  of  the  people  was  imformed,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently debarred  from  intelligent  reading  or  communication.  Their 
dialect  was  a  rude  patois^  familiar  only  to  the  people  themselyes.  Thej 
were  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  intercourse,  even  with  the  neighbouring 
Tillages,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  their  roads.  In  addition  to  all  these 
eyils,  the  productions  of  the  soil  were  so  scanty  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  supplied  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life;  while,  to  crown  their 
misery,  they  groaned  under  a  feudal  sway,  depressing  alike  to  body  and 
mind.  As  we  have  said,  these  obstacles  would  have  daunted  a  spirit  less 
earnest  and  single-minded  than  that  of  Oberlin,  but  he  had  a  work  to 
perform,  and,  like  his  Master,  he  could  say,  '*  How  am  I  straitened  until 
it  be  aocomplished !  " 

Soon  after  his  settlement,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Madeleine  Salami 
Witter,  a  young  lady  of  Strasboxurg,  whose  piety,  combined  with  con- 
siderable strength  of  character,  rendered  her  a  yaluable  coadjutor  in  her 
htisband's  plans  for  the  good  of  his  paridiioners.  Possessed  of  sound  sense 
and  practical  wisdom,  she  often  tempered  his  seal  with  her  prudence,  while 
by  her  judicious  arrangements  she  assisted  in  carrying  out  his  benevolent 
schemes. 

One  of  the  first  plans  which  the  devoted  pastor  proposed  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people  was  the  widening  and  repairing  of  the  roads.  This  step  he 
judged  to  be  indispensable,  in  order  that  the  peasants  might  be  brought 
into  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  Strasbourg,  and  other  places 
a  little  advanced  in  civilization. 

A  number  of  malcontents,  who  opposed  all  attempts  at  innovation,  agreed 
together  to  waylay  Oberlin,  and  inflict  on  him  personal  castigation,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  undeeired  interference.  Fortunately,  he  heard  of  their 
intention,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  biographer  informs  us  that  he  aoled 
evinces  the  prompt  decision  and  genuine  piety  which  so  strongly  marked 
his  character.  The  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  this  unworthy  project 
beiog  Simday,  the  pastor  took  as  the  text  of  his  morning  discourse  the 
words,  "  But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,"  Ac,  and  spoke  with 
much  earnestness  on  the  Christian  manner  in  which  we  should  meet  injuriai 
and  provocation.  TTi«  opponents  met  afterwards  at  the  house  of  one  of  ihsir 
number,  and  we  may  picture  their  astonishment  when,  as  they  were  engaged 
in  talking  over  their  scheme,  and  wondering  how  their  minister  would  ftel, 
if  called  to  put  his  sentiments  into  practice,  the  door  opened,  and  Oheriin 
himself  stood  before  them.  *'  Here  I  am,  my  friends,''  said  he,  with  qniet 
self-possession ;  ''  I  am  acquainted  with  your  design.  You  have  wished  to 
chastise  me  because  you  consider  me  culpable.  H  I  have  indeed  tiolaled 
the  roles  which  I  have  laid  down  for  you,  punish  me  for  il    It  is  bettsr 
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iliat  I  ahonld  deliyer  myself  into  yotur  hands,  than  that  you  shonld  be  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  an  ambuscade."  The  gentle  words  of  truth  awoke 
humiliating  convictions  in  the  minds  of  his  foes,  so  that  from  that  time 
they  became  his  finn  and  faithful  friends,  and,  anxious  to  regain  Oberlin's 
good  opinion,  they  were  afterwards  the  most  energetic  in  helping  him  to 
carry  out  his  benevolent  schemes. 

In  addition  to  repairing  the  old  roads,  Oberlin  proposed  to  construct  a 
new  one,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bruche,  and  to  build  a  bridge  across  it  near  Bothau.  This  undertaking 
appeared  so  stupendous  that  the  astonished  peasants,  unable  to  look  on  to 
the  valuable  results  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  their  far-seeing 
pastor,  excused  themselves  on  various  pretences  from  engaging  in  the  work. 
Undeterred  by  their  opposition,  Oberlin  continued  bent  upon  the  prosecution 
of  his  scheme,  for  nothing  seemed  impossible  to  his  noble  enthusiasm. 
Boskin  describes  the  aUiance  of  accurate  judgment  and  firmness  of  purpose 
with  a  certain  degree  of  what  the  world  calls  romance,  as  constituting  the 
perfect  human  soul.  In  Oberlin  this  combination  was  remarkable.  Anxious 
to  induce  his  people  to  yield  to  his  plans  for  their  welfare,  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  them  from  having 
easy  access  to  the  neighbouring  towns.  ''The  produce  of  your  fields,**  he 
said,  "  will  meet  with  a  ready  market;  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
procuring  many  things  of  which  you  have  long  stood  in  need ;  and  your 
bappiness  wUl  be  augmented  by  the  additional  means  thus  a£Porded  of 
providing  comforts  for  yourselves  and  your  children.**  Seeing  that  they  still 
hesitated,  and  determined  to  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselves,  *'  Let  all,** 
he  exclaimed,  '*  who  feel  the  importance  of  my  proposition,  come  and  work 
with  me;**  and,  instantly  rising,  he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
a  pickaxe  on  his  shoulder.  The  people,  surprised  at  his  energy,  and 
encouraged  by  his  example,  forgot  their  prejudices,  and  hastened  at  once 
to  join  in  the  work.  A  reactive  stimulus  spread  through  the  parish,  and 
numbers  flocked  to  the  scene  of  labour.  Oberlin  chose  for  himself  the  most 
difficult  post,  while  he  arranged  and  superintended  the  whole.  Needful 
ftmds  he  procured  by  interesting  distant  Mends  in  the  enterprise,  and 
before  long  the  bridge  was  reared  which  stiLl  bears  the  name  of  *'  Le  Pont 
de  Charite.** 

The  people  soon  discovered  the  benefit  arising  from  the  communication 
thus  opened  with  other  places,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  tended  to 
increase  Oberlin*s  influence  over  them.  A  depdt  for  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural tools  was  established ;  trades  also  were  introduced  through  the  agency 
of  their  indefatigable  friend,  for,  before  his  residence  among  them,  neither 
masons,  carpenters,  nor  blacksmiths  were  known  in  the  canton.  But  how 
soon  a  great  reformation  was  effected  in  their  dwellings!  Formerly  they 
had  been  wretched  cabins  sunk  in  the  rock ;  now  they  became  commodious 
cottages,  famished  with  every  necessary  domestic  utensil. 

It  seemed  desirable  also  that  some  knowledge  of  agriculture  should  be 
acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Steinthal,  as  from  time  immemorial  their 
chief  means  of  subsistence  had  been  potatoes  and  wild  fruit.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  cultivate  the  land,  from  the  oonviction  that  the  soil  was  too 
barren  to  reward  their  toU.    Wishing  practically  to  convince  them  of  their 
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error,  and  fearing  to  excite  their  prejudice  by  too  many  new  suggwtions, 
Oberlin  procnred  slips  of  yarious  fruit  trees,  which  he  planted  in  the  orchard 
surrounding  his  house,  and  waited  patiently  for  their  development  In  due 
time  they  answered  his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  his  parishionfin, 
seeing  the  flourishing  condition  of  their  pastor's  orchard,  applied  to  him  for 
slips  to  plant  in  their  own.  This  led  on  to  the  sowing  of  yarious  kinds  of 
grain,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which  became  useful,  not  only  for  homo 
consumption,  but  ultimately  as  articles  of  commerce. 

An  Agricultural  Society  was  afterwards  establiBhed,  in  connection  with 
that  of  Strasbourg,  for  the  purpose  of  convening  together  the  more  intelli- 
gent formers.  The  offer  of  prizes  was  a  fresh  incentive  to  industry ;  and  in 
order  to  prepare  the  sons  to  continue  the  work  which  their  fathers  had  begun, 
Oberlin  gave  them  a  lecture  on  agriculture  and  science,  once  in  every  weeL 
The  change  effected  in  twelve  years  by  his  untiring  exertions  was  so  great, 
that  the  once  barren  and  uncivilized  Ban-de-la-Boche  became  an  object  of 
surprise  and  admiration  to  all  who  had  seen  its  former  neglected  state. 
Picturesque  cottages,  peeping  out  amid  luxuriant  trees,  presented  an  interior 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Their  inhabitants,  now  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious, called  down  blessings  on  the  head  of  their  benefeu^tor,  whose  re- 
ligious teachings  were  beginning  to  effect  as  marvellous  a  change  as  his 
physical  and  intellectual  efforts  had  wrought  amongst  them.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pastorate  he  had  mainly  striven  to  suppress  the  exhilution 
of  the  grosser  forms  of  vice,  such  as  lying,  swearing,  and  steaHng,  but  by 
his  watchful  instructions  and  his  holy  example,  he  gradually  instilled  into 
their  minds  principles  of  love  to  God  and  charity  towards  man.  He  had 
made  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  rejoioe,  and  now  the  monl 
desert  was  putting  forth  bright  buds  of  promise  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
caused  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  S.  A.  J. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  nexi,) 
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With  sweetness  of  hope  the  mother  caressed 

The  infant  she  tenderly  reared, 
And  hope  soon  inspired  ih.e  little  one's  breast. 

So  sweet  its  unfoldings  appeared : 
As  when  the  blade  pushed  its  fsdr  form  into  view, 
Through  the  soil  where  the  seedling  silently  grew. 

When  youth  had  revealed  the  fiill  spring-time  of  life, 
Hope  gilded  with  promise  the  tale  that  she  told ; 

She  dipped  not  her  pencil  in  care  or  in  strife. 
But  mingled  her  colours  with  green  and  with  gold ; 

Her  canvas  no  sorrow  depicted,  nor  woe. 

As  if  each  to-morrow  more  brightly  would  glow. 
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The  summer  drew  on,  and  fiairly  redeemed 
The  promise  of  hope  and  the  pledge  that  she  gave, 

Though  blasting,  and  mildew,  and  blight  sometimes  seemed 
Portentous  enough  of  a  premature  grave ; — 

Hopcf  built  then  her  bams,  and  told  the  rich  store 

Wherewith  she  would  presently  furnish  her  floor. 

When  autumn,  despoiled,  shed  her  fruit  and  her  leaf, 

Hope  spake  then  of  joys  that  admit  no  decay ; 
She  pointed  to  pleasures  unmingled  with  grief, 

And  glory  that  gladdens  an  unclouded  day ; 
She  challenged  the  trust  that  she  had  not  betrayed, 
And  promised  new  blessings  that  never  should  j&^e. 

Now  winter  with  haste  spread  his  paU  and  his  shroud 
O'er  the  fields  he  had  stripped  of  their  beauty  and  sheen ; 

But  hope  brightened  still,  like  the  bow  in  the  doud. 
Nor  measured  her  words  by  the  things  that  are  seen ; 

She  pierced  through  the  grave  to  the  realms  of  pure  Hght, 

Where  hope  in  fruition  turns  fEiith  into  sight. 

*'  Besurgam,"  she  wrote  on  the  newly-turned  grave, 
Where  the  body  in  weakness  and  wasting  was  sown, 

Nor  doubted  the  hand  that  is  **  mighty  to  save  " 
Would  break  every  seal  and  roll  back  every  stone ; 

For,  resting  in  hope,  the  flesh  shall  erewhile 

Wake  up  in  fall  glory  immortal  to  smile. 

Let  hope,  then,  attend  our  youth's  promising  spring, 
And  the  buddings  that  summer  imfolds  into  flower, 

Then  autumn's  rich  stores  we  shall  joyfully  sing. 
And  patiently  wait  winter's  desolate  hour ; 

For  hope  hovers  still  o'er  the  shades  of  the  tomb. 

Till  we  join  in  the  song  of  a  glad  harvest-home. 

E.  B. 


Cfirfetian  ©sfiorne's  ^xitn\j»* 

Tms  authoress  has  fallen  heir  to  two  reputations.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  '^  Hugh  Miller,"  and  she  is  the  successful  prize-winner  cf 
the  temperance  tale,  entitled  "  Isabel  Jardine's  History."  The  latter,  not 
the  former,  brought  her  into  fame ;  but,  since  that,  her  near  relationship  to 
such  an  illustrious  man  has  certainly  widened  and  deepened  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  her  attempts  at  authorship.  Even  an  ordinary  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  her  father  must  satisfy  her  readers  that  she  has 
hereditary  talent;  not  by  any  means  that  Mrs.  Davidson  possesses  the 
terse  and  pithy  mind  of  the  author  of  the  **  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  but  that 
^Q  evidently  inherits  not  a  little  of  his  talent  for  original,  if  not  for 
scientific  sketching.    If  we  were  to  specify  wherein  there  lies  any  difference, 

*  By  Mn.  Habriet  Millar  DAvroaoN,  Author  of  *<  Isabel  Jardine's  History.'* 
(Ediabargh :  W.  P.  Nimmo,  1869.) 
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it  would  be  in  the  fascinating  natoxtdness  of  the  father,  compared  mth  the 
artistic  and  somewhat  strained  depictings  of  his  daughter.  This  applies 
equally  to  both  books,  headed  as  aboye.  The  temperance  tale  is  unques- 
tionably very  interesting,  and,  upon  the  whole,  Jhstructiye.  "  Teetotalism  " 
is,  of  course,  exhibited  as  the  only  catholicon  for  the  sin  and  curse  of 
national  drunkenness,  and  we  find  no  fardt  whatever  with  its  adyocates 
for  doing  what  is  fair  and  proper  to  gain,  circulation  to  their  yiews.  It 
seems  eyident  that  total  abstinence  from  aU  intoxicating  stimulants  is 
morally  binding  upon  two  classes  of  persons — ^upon  all  who  cannot  drink 
in  moderation,  and  upon  all  who  in  conscience  belieye  that  to  exemplify 
abstinence  is  absolutely  their  duty.  In  working  her  yiews,  howeyer,  into 
her  story,  Mrs.  Dayidson  does  not  always  remember  the  maxim,  "  In  medias 
res,'*  &c.  Her  standpoints  are  certainly  not  all  either  common  or  probable ; 
her  scenes  are  sometimes  rather  oyerstrained,  and  her  portraits  and  stric- 
tures are  accordingly,  and  to  a  degree,  caricatured.  We  do  not  belieye,  for 
instance,  that  such  a  nurse  as  "  Nannie,"  and  such  habits  of  toddy-drinking 
as  are  affirmed  of  Miss  Jardine,  can  be  found  in  modem  society.  It  is 
wholly  gratuitous  to  depict  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  lepresentatiyeB. 
Now  and  then  in  a  generation  such  pitiful  beings  and  usages  may  turn  up, 
but  it  seems  worse  than  caricature  to  make  those  referred  to  at  all  a  &ir 
example  of  what  is  either  ordinary  or  general,  especially  among  the  youthful 
maidens  of  the  land.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  a^nitted  that  tiie  story 
is  well  written,  that  teetotalism  is  by  no  means  rabidly  oontended  for,  snd 
that  the  moral  is  both  good  and  powerfuL 

In  ''Christian  Osborne's  Friends,"  Mrs.  Dayidson  has  achieyed  a  better 
and  a  greater  success.  It  is  in  eyery  way  a  charming  production.  With  but  a 
slight  tendency  to  the  unnatural,  there  is  in  this  story  much  of  true  life, 
and  much  of  the  best  of  true  life,  eyen  of  the  spiritual  and  heavenly.  It  is 
of  the  order  of  novels  called  "  religious,"  but  without  the  slightest  admix- 
ture of  cant  or  pious  twaddle.  The  characters  are  generally  cast  in  natoie's 
or  in  grace's  mould,  and  we  do  not  recollect  either  one  perscmage,  or  one 
incident,  «r  cluster  of  incidents,  that  defy  the  mles  by  whioh  our  firail 
humanity  must  be  judged,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  influenced  and 
described.  There  is  one  remarkable  excellence  in  the  book:  it  is  un- 
flagging in  interest.  There  is  not  a  tame  chapter  in  H;  not  an  insipid 
or  mawkish  sentiment  can  be  detected.  When  you  have  once  began  to 
read,  you  are  carried  on,  and  on,  and  on,  with  ever-absorbing  interest,  and 
it  is  not  till  you  have  finished  that  you  feel  disposed  to  halt  and  rest 

The  principal  charm  of  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  the  conver$ion  of  the 
hero;  meaning  by  conversion,  that  awfiil  and  real  change  which  passes 
upon  the  human  soul  in  the  moment  of  its  '*  new  birth."  There  is  ever 
a  danger  in  subjecting  such  an  event  in  spiritual  history  to  the  haiards 
of  fiction — of  making  either  too  little  or  too  much  of  its  mysterious  acoom- 
paniments.  Mrs.  Dayidson  has,  in  excellent  reticence  upon,  as  well  as  in 
serious  justice  to  her  theme,  happily  escaped  this  danger.  She  has  made 
admirable  use  of  the  terrible  work  in  the  trenches  of  the  Crimea  as  means 
of  grace  to  the  soul  of  Osborne.  Though  under  the  name  of  George 
Desmond,  we  think  we  are  introduced  to  Hedley  Yiean,  m  ooa  of  the 
blessed  agents  employed  by  heayen  to  draw  the  anxioua  inquirer  out  o^ 
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darkness  into  light.  When  we  espied  this,  we  feared  that  undue  emphasis 
might  he  lai^  upon  the  celebrated  zeal  of  this  young  English  soldier.  But 
it  is  not  so.  ^e  use  made  of  his  well-known  interest  in  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men  is  characterised  alike  by  prudence  and  truthfulness ;  and 
whoever  reads,  without  prejudice,  this  portion  of  the  story,  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  impressed  and  improved.  The  work  has  been  compared  to  portions  of 
**Adam  Bede,"  and  of  Ourrer  Bell's  ''Shirley,'*  and  occasionally  we  are 
reminded  of  *' John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  of  "A  Noble  Life,"  by  the 
same  author.  But  while  in  calm  and  sweet  style  of  thought  and  composi- 
tion resemblances  may  crop  up  here  and  there,  Mrs.  Davidson  rises  to 
decided  superiority  in  imparting  to  her  work  an  evident  Christian  type. 
Christ-^the  ''Church  of  God" — is  not  hidden;  truth,  sound  evangelioal 
truth,  is  not  muffled.  The  hearty  believer  in  "  the  Lamb  of  Gbd  "  will 
be  delighted  with  the  brave  and  lofty  position  which  is  everywhere  here 
given  to  the  "defence  of  the  Cross,"  an  excellence  which  in  these  days  of 
rationalism  and  oompromise  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  or  too  extensively 
followed. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  be  strict  critics,  we  might  take  exception  to  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  entitled  "  Mercy's  Sermon."  It  is  certainly  not  one  of 
"  woman's  rights  "  to  ascend  the  pulpit.  To  preach  is  to  her  positively 
forbidden;  and  we  rather  regret  to  find  a  Free  Church  minister's  wifo 
apparently  countenancing  the  eating  of  such  forbidden  fruit.  We  trust 
her  respected  husband  discountenances  the  idea.  Yet,  if  women  will 
preach,  we  hope  and  pray  they  may  aU  preach  as  well  as  our  heroine 
*'  Mercy" — not  that  her  sermon  is  what  it  should  and  could  be,  for  we 
oould  pick  serious  faults  with  it,  but  that  it  breathes  the  holy  sympathy 
with  the  sinner  which  ever  casts  a  charming  halo  round  the  Christian 
pastor,  and  fixes  attention  upon  the  things  that  are  essential.  At  the  same 
time,  ainoe  "  Mercy  "  must  preach>  it  is  a  pity  but  that  she  had  chosen 
another  text,  a  text  more  inclusive  of  the  Cross  and  its  sacrifice.  As  it 
is,  we  humbly  think  that  some  of  the  most  awftil  and  important  of 
'*  the  things  which  are  unseen "  are  either  iiot  mentioned,  or  are  feebly 
hinted  at,  such  as  God  himself,  Jesus  himself.  Heaven  itself,  Eternity  itself, 
&c.,  &c.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  give  this  fine  story  our  heartiest 
recommendation,  as  worth  hundreds  of  the  popular  fictions  of  the  day,  and 
as  sore,  in  its  influence,  to  quench  the  silly  vapours  of  a  religious  romance, 
aa  to  excite  the  mind  to  useful  thought,  and  the  heart  to  wise  and  happy 
fixtures  of  its  renewed  affections.  We  trust  Mrs.  Davidson  will  reappear 
Again  and  again  on  similar  fields  of  literature. 


^otiets  of  Books. 

B^e  TrtUhg  and  Teachings,  By 
PAxaiGKMo«HisiQN.  (London:  Hamil- 
ton, Adams^  &  Co.) 


The  author  of  this  book  was  for  some 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 


at  Bradford-on-Avon,  bat  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  that  poaitioo. 
In  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  his  retire- 
menty  he  has  prepared  and  sent  forth 
this  volume,  which  consiBts  of  twenty- 
nine  homilies  or  expositions  of  varioos 
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portions  of  God's  Word.  These  exercises 
are  rich  in  Gospel  tmth,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  edify  the  devont  mind.  We  do 
not  think  the  author  has  always  been 
successful  in  his  exegesis,  and  we  differ 
widely  from  his  method  of  interpreting 
prophecy,  but  the  book  abounds  in  edify- 
ing thoughts  on  the  highest  themes,  and 
may  be  cordially  commended  as  a  useful 
closet-companion. 

The  Voices  of  the  Church  o/Englcmd 
againH  Modem  Sacerdotalism :  being  a 
Manual  of  Authorities  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Christian 
Ministry.    Selected  and  arranged,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Edward  Garbett, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Surbiton, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of   Shaftesbury.      (London : 
W.  Hunt  and  Co.) 
That  Sacerdotalism  has  spread,  and  is 
spreading  among  the  clergy  of  the  National 
Church,   is  a  melancholy  and  alarming 
fact.    Mr.  Garbett  endeavours  to  show  by 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  Divines  of  the  Church,  that 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Sacerdo- 
talists  are  oondenmed  by  the  whole  spirit 
and  tone  of  their  teadiing,  and  conse- 
quently are  Komish  and  not  Protestant. 
<  ( If, "  he  says, '  'in  the  three  hundred  years 
which  have  eUpsed  since  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrines  on  the  Sacrament  and  the 
ministiy,  now  asserted  to  be  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,   have  never 
been  taught  as  her  doctrines,   but  are 
inconsistent  with  the  written  tradition  of 
her  doctrine  found  in  the  works  of  her 
great  divines,  the  assertion  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
must  be  erroneous.    They  can  constitute 
no  part  of  her  system,  and  must  be  be- 
yond the  limits  of  her  comprehension.'' 
Very  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Garbett 
for  the  care  and  diligence  he  has  evinced 
in  selecting  and  setting  in    order   the 
opinions  of  so  many  distinguished  divines 
on  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry ;  and 
every  one,   to  whatever  section  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  he  belongs,  must  rejoice 
to  find  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation so  thoroughly  vindicated. 


The  Son  of  Man.  DisooQTses  on 
the  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  By 
Frank  Coulix,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
National  Church  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated with  the  sanction  of  the  author. 
(London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  number  of  books  issuing  from  the 
press  bearing  on  the  grand  inquixy, 
*'What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  is  a  siga 
of  our  times.  The  questions  and  con- 
troversies of  the  day  mainly  revolTe 
around'  Him,  and  no  wonder,  for  He  ii 
the  Light  of  the  World,  the  living  centre 
on  which  all  true  human  thoo^t  and 
progress  depend.  Br.  ConHn's  vdmne, 
of  which  we  have  here  a  well-execnted 
translation,  deals  especially  with  the 
human  side  of  the  Saviour's  history,  and 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  modem 
Christology.  It  contains  five  chi^itera, 
entitied  respectively,  I.Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
2.  The  Holy  One  and  the  Just;  3.  The 
Man  of  Sorrows ;  4.  The  Risen  One ;  ^ 
The  Eling,  with  an  address  added  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  These  dis- 
courses are  thoughtful,  poetical,  sugges- 
tive, and  faithful  to  the  grace  and  gloiy 
of  the  Lordf  whose  claims  they  beantifoDy 
set  forth. 

Eome :  From  the  Fall  qfihe  Western 
Empire,  By  the  Rev.  Giorgs  Tbivoi, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  York.  (London :  The 
Religions  Tract  Sodefy.) 

The  author  of  this  book  does  not  prof  en 
to  write  a  history  of  Rome,  or  of  the 
Papacy.  He  has  concerned  himself  <»ly 
with  tiie  influence  exerted  by  the  BomaB 
See  on  the  churches  and  states  of  other 
countries.  This  opens  up  a  wide  field, 
and  Canon  Trevor  has  oocopied  it  li^t 
welL  His  facts  are  authoritative,  hit 
writing  beautifiil  and  dear,  his  s^nrit 
thoroughly  protestant,  and  his  walk  will 
help  all  who  read  it  to  a  fuller  apprehes- 
sion  of  the  baleful  character  and  infloenee 
of  that  great  system  of  Priestcraft  which 
has  so  long  and  so  largely  usurped  the 
place  of  Chzist  in  Christendom.  This 
book  should  be  in  every  Library  vdA 
Reading  Society. 
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EdigiouB  BepubUcs :  Six  Essays  on 
Congregationalism.  (London :  Long- 
manB»  Green,  k  Co.) 

The  present  day  has  been  characterized  by 
literary  essays.  We  have  had  *•  Oxford 
Essays "  (which  made  much  noise  in  the 
world),  Cambridge  Essays,  Essays  on  the 
Church  and  the  World,  and  Essays  on 
Education,  and  why  not  Essays  on  Con- 
gregationaHsm,  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  acknowledged  standing  and  influence 
among  the  systems  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land? We  might  take  exception  to  the 
first  title  of  the  book,  "  Keligious  Repub- 
lics," as  being  scarcely  accurate,  and  calcu- 
lated needlessly  to  excite  prejudice  in  some 
quarters.  In  the  brief  introductory  notice 
we  are  told  that  "  the  aim  of  the  volume 
is  two-fold  :  first  to  describe  the  religious 
system  of  Congregationalists,  whether 
Baptist  or  Independent,  and  the  forms  of 
character  and  opinion  which  it  has  contri- 
buted to  produce ;  and,  secondly,  to  ex- 
plsin  the  basis  of  reason  on  which  Con- 
gregational Nonconformity  rests."  The 
essays  are  six  in  number,  and  the  subjects 
sod  writers  are  these — 1.  Congregational 
PoHly.  By  William  Mitchell  Fawcett, 
Bsrri8ter-at-Law.--2.  The  External  Rela- 
tions of  Congregationalism.  By  Thomas 
Martin  Herbert,  x.a..  Minister  of  the 
Independent  Church  at  Cheadle,  near 
Mandiester.  —  3.  The  Congregationalist 
Character.  By  Edward  O.  Herbert^  LL.B. , 
Bttrister-at-Law.— 4  Congregationalism 
and  JSstheticB.  By  Thomas  Harwood 
Psttison,  Minister  of  the  Ryehill  Baptist 
Church,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne.  —5.  Congre- 
gaticnalism  and  Science.  By  Philip  Henry 
Pye  Smith,  m.d.,  b.a.— 6.  The  Spirit  of 
Nonconformity.  By  James  Anstie,  B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  The  essayists  write 
independentiy  of  each  other,  and  distinctiy 
disclaim  any  representation  of  others,  save 
as  they  think  it  probable  that  they  are  in 
Agreement  in  most  points  with  the  younger 
Kcneration  of  Congregationalists.  Here 
snd  there  views  are  propounded  to  which 
we  cannot  subscribe,  and  occasionally  we 
desiderate  a  stronger  handling  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  anthors  all  write  as  Christian 
I^Dtlemen,    and  their  bo<^    is    a    very 


creditable  and  successful  endeavour  to  un- 
fold the  meaning  and  present  the  claims 
of  Congregational  Nonconformity  to  in- 
telligent men.  We  most  cordially  com- 
mend it  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  young 
men. 

Discourses  on  SedempCion,  By 
Rev.  Stuart  Robivson,  D.D.,  lately 
Professor  of  Church  Government  and 
Pastoral  Theology  at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky.   (Edinburgh:  T.  and T.  Clark.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice, 
to  do  justice  to  this  able  and  interesting 
volume,  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Dr.  Robinson's  theme  is  the  grandest  that 
can  occupy  human  thought,  and  without 
writing  a  formal  system  of  divinity  he 
here  gives  us  twenty  discourses  on  Re- 
demption, viewing  the  whole  of  Revela- 
tion in  its  reference  to  that  great  central 
truth.  They  are  generally  marked  by 
strong  sound  thinking,  thoroughly  evan- 
gelical, and  contain  not  a  little  that  is 
fresh  and  suggestive.  To  some  of  his 
views  we  should  probably  take  excep- 
tion ;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  presents  a 
logical  and  eloquent  development  of  the 
gospel  in  the  order  of  its  communication 
to  man. 

Christian  Excellence :  Illnstrated  iu 
a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wye  Betts,  late  Minister  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham  ;  containing 
the  Last  Sermon  he  Preached;  with 
Reminiscences  by  the  Rev.  S.  Thodey. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ray,  author  of 
**The  Aged  Pilgrim  and  his  Songs." 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  compre- 
hensive sketch  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  the  merit  of  brevity  with- 
out deficiency  and  of  hearty  appreciation 
without  extravagant  eulogy.  The  writer 
knew  the  subject  of  his  sketch,  and  has 
given  expression  to  the  estimate  which 
personal  intercourse  enabled  him  to  form, 
in  able  and  loving  words.  The  sketch  is 
indeed  a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  public  servant  of  Christ, 
who  was  distinguished  by  amiability  of 
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spirit,  consistency  of  life,  considerable 
powers  of  intellect,  and  abundant  labours. 
Its  perusal  cannot  fail  to  yield  encourage- 
ment and  stimulus  to  those  who  are  in 
the  field  of  ministerial  labour. 

Sermons,  by  the  late  James  Ban- 
NERBfAV,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Kew  College,  Edinburgh.  (Edinburgh  : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. ) 

The  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Bannerman 
will  read  with  grateful  pleasure  this 
Tolume  of  his  sermons.  Those  especially 
on  the  Sufficiency  of  Grace,  and  the 
Lord's  Last  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  will  in- 
spire with  holier  courage  amidst  present 
conflicts ;  while  those  on  the  Absence  of 


a  Local  Temple  in  Heaven,  and  the  Thne- 
fold  Sabbath  of  the  Trinity,  wiU  ioi^ 
with  loftier  hopes  of  future  and  ever- 
lasting good. 

The  Miner  of  Ferran^Zabuloe ;  or. 
Simple  Mecords  of  a  Oood  Man't  Lift. 
By  W.  Davis  Ttack.  Second  Editiaa. 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 

This  little  memoir  of  one  of  the  "  Soni  of 
the  Soil "  is  a  very  beautiful  i]liistnfcio& 
of  genuine  piety  combined  with  true  mu* 
hood.  William  Murriah  adorned  a  (Soil- 
tian  profession  among  Comish  miner*, 
and  doubtless  receired  from  the  Gfcst 
Master  a  welcome  as  warm  and  growing 
as  if  he  had  swayed  a  sceptre. 


W^z  %ousef)olti  SCreasurg. 


THE  TWO  STITDKNTB  J     OR,   WILL  IT  PAT  ? 

'*He  that  watereth,  shall  be  watered 
also  himself." — ^Prov.  xi.  25. 

OxE  warm,  sleepy  afternoon  in  August, 
two  young  men  sat  together  in  their 
room,  in  the  college  buildings  at  A . 

*'The  great  question  of  the  age  is, 
Steams,"  said  one  in  a  rocking  chair, 
••Will  it  pay?" 

'*  The  farmer  asks  it  before  he  engages 
in  agriculture ;  the  merchant  makes  it 
his  song  night  and  day;  the  physician, 
the  artist,  the  teacher,  the  statesman, 
all  re-echo  the  question,  *Will  it  pay?' 
Now,  why  do  you  object  to  my  doing  the 
same  thing;  to  my  asking  the  same 
question  seriously,  before  studying  for 
the  ministry?  'Will  it  pay?'  It  will 
not  do  it.  I  have  made  a  computation. 
I  find  that  the  business  is  a  beggarly  one. 
My  father  tried  it  before  me.  I  have  the 
light  of  his  experience  to  go  by.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  will  not  pay; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  few  young 
men  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
enlist  in  the  work.  I  remember  the 
old  parsonage  at  home,  with  its  poorly- 
furnished  rooms,  its  faded  carpets,  its 
empty  pantry,   its  throng  of  company. 


and  its  troubled  faces  when  long  billi 
were  presented  for  payment  by  men 
who  had  not  and  would  not  pay  their 
proportion  of  my  father*s  stipend.  1 
remember  how  my  mother  and  sisten  hail 
to  turn  my  old  coats,  and  rob  tbemselTee 
of  many  necessaries,  and  my  yoonger 
brother  of  many  articles  of  weatioj; 
apparel,  before  my  wardrobe  was  deoeatly 
fitted  for  a  four  years'  existence  at 
college.  I  know  how  it  is  expected  thsk 
a  minister  will  be  the  first  to  subscribe  to 
every  benevolent  scheme,  and  the  lest  to 
receive  money  into  his  own  oofieis.  1 
know  how  mankind  think  that  it  if  a 
great  condescension  on  their  part  to  go 
and  hear  him,  to  criticise  his  sermflni, 
and  amuse  themselves,  perhaps^  with  his 
tone  and  gestures,  without  refiectiiig  f or 
a  moment  that  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  ior 
what  they  receive.  No,  no,  Steams,  jos 
are  a  goodhearted  fellow,  and  I  would 
take  your  advice  about  most  things ;  but 
I  have  seen  the  elephant,  trunk  and  all, 
as  the  saying  is,  and  I  can't  become  a 
minister,  much  as  I  honour  and  esteem 
the  profession.     *  It  will  not  /My.'" 

A  sorrowful  expression  came  into  tlie 
large,  full  eyes  of  his  companion.  H« 
did  not  reply  immediately.      **  It  will 
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not  p*y,"  be  at  length  repeated,  slowly, 
M  if  to  himsell  *' Henry  Howard,  I, 
too,  hare  made  a  compatation  on  this 
subject— made  it  upon  my  knees  before 
God— and  I  know  that  it  wiU  pay.  I 
bave  the  testimony  of  all  the  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  saints  who  have  gone  before 
me,  that  it  does  pay.  I  have  the  seal, 
signet;  and  word  of  Jehovah  himself  that 
it  shaU  pay.  Moreover,  I  have  just  read 
in  my  Bible  a  fearfol  denunciation  pro- 
noanoed  against  those  who  conclude,  as  I 
fear  you  have  done,  that  godliness  and 
preaching  are  ill-starred  things  in  this  ill- 
stricken  world.  *  Cursed,'  says  the  pro- 
phet, *be  the  man  who  deparfceth  from 
Him:  he  shall  be  as  the  heath  in  the 
desert,  which  seeth  not  when  good 
Cometh,  and  shall  inhabit  the  parched 
places  of  the  wilderness. '  By  this  we  see 
the  worldly-minded  are  not  always  paid 
ia  very  good  coin,  much  as  they  may 
calculate  upon  beforehand.  I  grant  that 
oar  country  ministeni  are  poorly  remune- 
rated, as  a  general  thing,  in  money.  I 
know  that  parsonagecupboards  get  empty, 
and  old  coats  Are  well  worn  before  they 
can  be  laid  aside.  But  I  know  also  that 
the  minister  need  never  be  apprehensive 
of  starving.  He  who  fed  the  Israelites 
with  manna  for  forty  years  will  not  forget 
his  servants.  He  who  clothes  the  lily  of 
the  valley  will  not  quite  forsake  his 
ministers.  They  shall  in  the  end  have 
their  pay,  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
and  running  over.  It  shall  come,  too, 
when  the  dross  of  this  earth,  if  weighed, 
vill  befoand  lighter  than  vanity.  When 
the  mists  of  time  are  dissolving  in  the 
sunli^t  of  eternity — ^when  the  lip  grows 
speechless,  and  the  eye  waxes  dim — then 
will  the  truth  of  that  assertion  be  tested 
by  God*8  faithful  heralds,  *He  who 
winneth  souls  is  wise.'  Dr.  Pay  son, 
when  he  arrived  at  this  point,  shouted, 
'  Peace,  peace,  peace  I  victory,  victory ! ' 
Said  he,  'Oh,  if  mimstera  only  saw  the 
inconceivable  glory  that  is  before  them, 
and  the  preoiousness  of  Christ,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  going 
abont»  leaping  and  dapping  their  hands 
for  joy,  and  exclaiming,  **  I  am  a  minister 
of  Christ !    I  am  a  minister  of  Christ !"  * 


He  found  that  it  would  pay.  The  heavenly- 
minded  Martyn  breathed,  among  his  last 
aspirations,  the  following  words: — 'Oh! 
when  shall  time  give  place  to  eternity? 
When  shall  appear  the  new  heaven  and 
theneweartb,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness?' There  he  felt  that  he  should  reap 
the  fruit  of  all  his  toil,  and  faith,  and 
patience.  He  was  quite  sure  of  his  pay. 
Brainerd,  when  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
dying,  and  was  almost  speechless,  was 
heard  by  one  who  sat  very  near  to  him 
to  say,  '  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 
Oh !  why  isthy  chariot  so  long  in  coming  f 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  said 
again,  '  He  will  come,  he  will  not  tarry. 
I  shall  soon  be  in  glory.  I  shall  soon 
glorify  God  with  the  angels.'  His  pay  he 
felt  to  be  certain,  and  exceedingly  great. 
It  will  not  do  for  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  to  say  that  the  ministry  will 
not  pay,  and  refuse  to  enter  it  on  that 
account,  lest,  when  the  final  day  of 
reckoning  come,  it  be  found  that  it  hoe 
paid ;  but,  '  the  fearful  and  unbelieving ' 
are  shut  for  ever  out  of  that  city  whose 
foundations  are  'garnished  with  all 
manner  of  precious  stones.'  " 

Young  Howard's  face  grew  serious. 
''After  all,"  he  said  mentally,  "I  may 
be  mistaken.  I  have  only  looked  upon 
the  dark  and  earthly  side  of  the  picture. 
SteaiTis  must  be  right.  The  Bible  is  a 
fable,  or  else  the  Gospel  miiMry  will  pay, " 
—  Western  Casket. 

CKUCIFTINO  THB  SON  OF  GOD  AFRESH. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  a  dass  of  men 
who  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  and 
put  him  to  open  shame.  Now  and  then 
we  find  individuals  whose  history  and 
temper  of  mind  fearfully  impress  us  with 
an  apprehension  that  they  may  bear  this 
character.  They  seem  totally  abandoned 
to  hardness  of  heart,  and  filled  with  spite 
and  malignity  against  the  gospel.  The 
most  powerful  appeals  of  truth  and  the 
most  impressive  events  of  providence 
produce  no  impression  upon  them.  God 
hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened 
their  hearts  that  they  should  not  see. 
They  are  thus  abandoned  because  they 
crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh.     They 
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have  added  their  suffrage  to  sostaia  the 
act  of  those  who  literally  crucified  him — 
to  justify  the  Jews  in  doing  it.  Like  the 
Jews  they,  in  spite  of  clear  evidence, 
treat  him  as  a  malefactor  and  seducer. 
They  give  their  testimony  against  him 
after  trial,  and  after  having  seen  a  light 
of  evidence  which  had  fully  convinced 
them  of  his  divinity.  Like  Judas,  they 
have  gone  from  the  company  of  his 
friends  and  declared  against  him.  Take 
one  or  two  examples  from  the  history  of 
persons  evidently  bearing  this  character. 
Julian,  the  apostate,  was  educated  in 
Christianity,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  assumed  the  clerical  profession.  He 
claimed  to  have  sounded  its  depths,  and 
proved  it  false,  and  so  took  for  the  motto 
of  his  coat-of*arms,  **  I  have  read,  known, 
and  condemned."  Li  going  out  from 
Christianity  he  stole  the  fire  from  heaven 
to  relume  the  abandoned  temples  of 
idolatry,  and  employed  the  sceptre  of  the 
Cffisar  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Though  in  doing  this  he  may 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  the  heinous 
sin  of  Manasseh,  who  afterwards  found 
mercy,  there  was  doubtless  in  his  sin  a 
malignity  which  precluded  salvation. 
His  rage  against  the  Son  of  God  swept 
on  in  a  swelling  current,  till,  having 
received  in  battle  a  fatal  wound,  he 
caught  in  his  hand  his  own  flowing  blood, 
and,  with  mingled  malice  and  despair, 
thraw  it  up  towards  heaven,  and  said, 
'*  0  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered  me !" 
Now,  Julian  the  Apostate  stands  out  in 
history  a  flaming  beacon,  admonishing 
the  world  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
such  as  he,  and  verifying  that  word, 
**If  any  man  draw  back  to  perdition, 
my  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him." 
A  case,  perhaps  no  less  striking,  has 
occurred  near  our  own  time.  Among  the 
intellectual  giants  of  this  country  stood 
Aarun  Burr,  a  grandson  of  the  giant 
theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  nurtured 
in  the  bosom  of  piety  and  pirayer,  with 
choicest  privileges  for  a  Christian  educa- 
tion, with  the  master  minds  of  the  New 
England  Church,  such  as  Bellamy  and 
Hopkins,  corresponding  with  him  in  his 


youth,  and  endeavouring  to  aeenre  him  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  At  length  all  his 
early  impresadonfl  of  Chriatiamty  were 
effaced  with  violence :  he  west  out  aa 
unblushing  infidel,  scoffer,  and  Mas* 
phemer,  gathering  thick  upon  him  the 
guilt  of  murder  and  adultery.  He  ga?e 
lessons  in  profaneness  to  his  only  daugh- 
ter, who  by  nature  was  as  gifted  ai  him- 
self. He  was  accustomed  to  bring  her  in 
to  display  her  acquisitions  and  show  bet 
skill  in  blasphemy  for  the  amusement  of 
his  visitors,  as  we  should  do  with  pe^ 
formances  in  music,  thus  showing  to  what 
end  he  had  devoted  himself  and  edocated 
his  child.  Though  elevated  to  the  woond 
civil  office  in  the  nation,  nothing  in  the 
form  of  political  crime  was  too  mean  or 
wicked  for  him.  In  social  life  he  was  a 
very  monster.  In  the  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence and  in  the  ruin  of  families  he  sern- 
pled  nothing.  Infidelity  and  malignity 
advanced  with  his  years  in  tiie  form  of 
spite  against  the  religion  of  Christ  At 
length  the  judgments  of  God  overtook 
him.  His  wealth  vanished,  his  political 
fortunes  were  broken,  his  social  postios 
was  lost,  and  he  became  a  vagabond: 
society  thrust  him  out  from  its  bosom  as 
its  sworn  enemy.  His  daughter,  then 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  State  govemora, 
— the  daughter  whom  he  had  schooled  to 
blasphemy — was,  in  a  voyage  at  lei, 
taken  by  pirates ;  she  begged  for  her  Hfe, 
and  offered  great  rewards ;  but  the  stem 
reply  was,  **Dead  men  tell  no  talea** 
She  was  bidden  to  walk  tilie  plank :  she 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  Thus  began  tiie 
recompense  on  the  parent  and  child— 4n 
her  for  the  abuse  of  her  splendid  gifts 
and  her  defiance  of  the  God  above ;  oo 
him  for  rearing  his  child  for  such  an  end. 
Here,  too,  was  a  recompense  in  kind  for 
the  domestic  ruin  and  desolation  which 
he  had  caused  to  others.  Stricken  of 
God,  and  abhorred  by  men,  well-nigh 
without  a  friend  on  earth,  a  Yioe-Prea- 
dent  of  the  United  States  went  down  to 
an  unhonoured  grave.  Such  was  a  be- 
ginning— though  only  a  beginning— to 
him  of  the  results  of  crudfsring  the  Son  of 
God  afresh. — Puritan  BtcortUr. 
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RBTIRKMBNT  OF  TBK  BKV.  THOMAS 
BINXKY. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  4tli,  a  moat 
impresaire  aenrice  waa  held  in  the  King'a 
Weigh  Honae  Chapel,  Fiah-atreet  Hill,  on 
the  occaaion  of  ita  well-known  minister 
fonnally  laying  down  the  paatoral  office, 
the  datiea  of  which  he  haa  discharged 
daring  the  period  of  forty  yeara.  A  very 
laige  congregation  aaaembled,  and 
amoDgat  thoae  preaent  were  many  from 
the  auburba  who  in  former  yeara  were 
amongat  Mr.  Binney'a  hearera. 

The  aermon  conaiated  of  a  review  of 
the  laat  forty  years.  The  texta  aelected 
as  the  basis  of  the  diacourae  were  aigni- 
ficant  and  touching:  "Thou  ahalt  re- 
member all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  led  thee  theae  forty  yeara ;  ** 
"Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord  !  give  ear  to 
my  aapplicationa,  and  enter  not  into 
judgment  with  Thy  aervant,  for  in  Thy 
sight  no  man  living  can  be  juatified." 
Paosing  for  a  few  momenta,  the  preacher 
looked  the  vaat  congregation  ^n  the  face, 
and  then,  with  considerable  emotion, 
proceeded  to  say  that  it  waa  well  known 
that  on  that  day  he  not  only  completed 
a  forty  yeara*  miniatry  amongat  hia  people, 
but  that  in  a  great  meaaure  he  laid  down 
that  miniatry  itaelf,  and  retired  from 
the  obligationa  of  regular  official  duty. 
That  being  the  caae,  it  would  hardly  be 
doing  juatice  either  to  them  or  to  himaelf, 
if  hia  addreaa  did  not  directly  bear  on  a 
fact  ao  intereating  and  ao  important  to 
them  both.  It  would  be  foolish  to  ignore 
it,  and  to  do  ao,  indeed,  would  moat 
likely  diaappoint  a  very  natural  expecta- 
tion. The  two  paaaagea  he  had  read  aa 
suitable  atarting-pointafor  their  reflection 
had  been  aelected — the  first  aa  meeting 
the  thoughta  and  feelinga  of  his  congre- 
gation, the  aecond  aa  expresaive  of  hia 
own.  Mr.  Binney  took  a  general  review 
of  the  eventa,  national  and  ecdeaiastical, 
which  had  iaaued  in  what  made  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  very  different  from  what 


it  waa  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  in 
queation.  Having  taken  this  wide  out- 
look on  "the  general  and  the  diatant,** 
he  turned  to  the  history  of  the  Church  at 
the  Weigh  House,  and  concluded  by  a 
touching  allusion  to  the  humble  eatimate 
he  entertained  of  anything  he  had  been 
enabled  to  do. 

Although  Mr.  Binney  ceaaea  henceforth 
to  be  the  minister  of  the  Weigh  Houae 
congregation,  he  will  retain  a  nominal 
and  honorary  connection  with  it,  and 
preach  occasionally.  We  trust  that  a 
good  many  years  of  usefulness  are  still 
before  our  honoured  friend  ere  he  is 
summoned  to  the  Church  above. 

THE  HACKNEY  THEOLOOICAL  8EMIMAHY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  was  held  at 
Bishopsgate  Chapel,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Ebenexer  Viney,  who  had  been 
appointed  co-treaaurer.  Mr.  ToUey  read 
the  Home  Jubilee  Prize  Eaaay,  on  "Sym- 
bolism, the  False  and  the  True."  The 
reports  of  the  examiners,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Ferguson  and  Stoughton,  and  R.  Red- 
path,  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  character 
aa  to  the  intellectual  atatus  of  the  students. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  was  £2,515, 
of  which  £81  remained  as  balance  in  hand. 
The  Revs.  £.  Mannering,  Dr.  Fei^guson, 
T.  Sisaona,  K  Price,  W.  H  Fielden,  W. 
Tyler,  R.  Aahton,  S.  McAll,  and  Mr. 
Biahop)  addreaaed  the  meeting. 

KEW  COLLEGE,   8T.    JOHN'S  WOOD. 

The  anniversary  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday,  June  25th,  aud  was  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton.  The 
financial  report  was  of  an  encouraging 
character,  the  deficit  having  been  this 
year  reduced  from  £605  to  £23L  There 
are  now  fifty  theological  students  and 
seven  lay  students.  Five  scholarships, 
certificates  of  honour,  and  the  Selwyn 
Fund  prizes  were  awarded,  and  most 
satisfactory  testimony  was  borne  by  Dr. 
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Halley  And  the  prof  esaon  to  the  diligence, 
good  oondnet,  and  sucoen  of  the  stadents. 
Mr.  David  Toang  read  the  prise  essay  on 
"WicklifFe  and  the  LoUazda"  The 
meeting  waa  addressed  by  the  Beys.  A. 
Marmillan,  R.  D.  Wilson,  T.  Fison, 
IJ.  Beran,  B.  P.  Clarke,  J.  Viney,  and 
Messrs.  Mndie  and  Baynes,  and  was 
1»oaght  to  a  close  with  an  address  from 
the  chairman. 


FATHSRLKS  ASTLXT1L 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Asylnm  for  Fatherless  Children  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Harvey.  The  Bev. 
T.  W.  Aveling,  the  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  daring 
the  last  twenty-five  years  690  children 
had  been  received  into  the  institution, 
of  whom  433  were  comfortably  placed  in 
life;  257  were  at  present  in  the  house. 
The  institution  had  received  during  the 
past  ten  months  and  a  half  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  public  to  the  amount 
of  £6,325,  and  since  the  establishment 
of  the  charity  the  total  receipts  were 
£125,867. 


CHBSHUXr  GOLLEOK. 

The  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary 
of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thursday, 
June  24th.  The  Bev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.,  preached  on  the  occasion  from 
1  Chron.  xiL  32.  Henry  Bichard,  Esq., 
M.P.,  presided  at  the  meeting  for  business. 
The  report  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Bejnolds.  At  four  o^clock  the  prizes 
were  given  in  the  chapel,  after  which 
Mr.  Kew,  one  of  the  students,  delivered 
an  address  on  college  experiences.  The 
Bevs.  H.  Allon,  J.  B.  Figgis,  S.  McAll, 
F.  Soden,  J.  Hartley,  Messrs.  C.  K 
Mndie,  J.  fi.  Howat,  and  others,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 


WHITBFIELD   TABERKACLK,    FINSBUKY, 

was  on  Thursday,  June  10th,  opened  for 
worship,   the  very  day  on   which,    116 


years  before,  the  first  tabonacle  wu 
opened  by  that  eminent  servint  of 
Christ,  the  Bev.  O.  Whitefield.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Baleigh  preached  in  the  fan- 
noon,  and  the  Bev.  H.  Allon  in  the 
evening.  A  cold  collation  was  serred 
between  the  services  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Shoreditch  New  Town 
HalL  The  pastor,  the  Bev.  W.  Grigsby, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  stated  that  the 
sum  needed  for  the  chapel,  schooli,  a&d 
freehold,  was  je7»000;  of  this  £4,405  had 
been  promised  or  paid.  On  Sabbath,  the 
13th,  the  Bev.  £.  Mannering  preached 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Bev.  T.  W. 
Aveling  in  the  evening. 


CONORXOATIONAL  SCHOOL,    LKWISHAM. 

The  annual  examination  of  this  school 
was  held  on  the  30th  June,  and  Ist  July, 
and  conducted  in  the  classical  department 
by  Bev.  J.  Fison,  B.  A,  of  Hendon ;  aod 
in  the  English  by  J.  C.  Curtis,  £aq., 
of  the  Borough-road.  Addresses  vers 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Bev.  J.Tiney, 
Bev.  J.  Waugh,  Messrs.  Hitchin,  Deonstt, 
and  Jeula,  &c. 


SOUTH  CAVB,   EAST  YORKSHTML 

The  Bev.  John  Menzies,  who  for  fifteen 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Independe&t 
Church  in  this  place,  has  seen  it  to  be 
his  duty,  consideriug  the  urgent  claims  ol 
his  family,  to  take  leave  of  his  flock  sod 
emigrate  to  New  Zealand.  On  Wednei- 
day  evening,  July  7th,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  a  presentatioo 
made  to  him,  consisting  of  an  addrHi 
from  the  Church  and  a  parse  contsiniag 
£113. 


AIREDALE  OOLLBOE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  oonstitasati 
was  held  last  month  at  the  CoO^gSi 
Undercliffe.  John  Wade,  Esq.,  of  Lesda» 
was  called  to  the  chair.  An  enay  vsa 
read  by  Mr.  Craven,  the  senior  stodsst^ 
on  **The  Besurrection,"  and  then  tbe 
'*  Address  to  the  Students  **  was  gif«n  by 
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theBev.  Bryan  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Halifax,  in 
which  he  tirged  a  careful  and  enthusiastic 
■tady  of  the  Bible,  and  the  free  exposition 
of  its  truths,  as  the  best  and  only  safe 
hssis  for  ministerial  usefulness.  The 
Annual  report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Shearer,  the  secretary  7>ro  tern*  It  gave 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  work  done 
daring  the  year ;  it  announced  that  Titus 
Salt,  juu.,  Esq.,  had  consented  to  act  as 
treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Dyson,  of  Idle, 
as  general  secretary.  The  reports  of  the 
examiners  spoke  in  satisfactory  terms 
of  the  diligence  and  attainments  of  the 
itudents.  The  Rev3.  J.  G.  Miall,  James 
Pridie,  B.  Dale,  D.  Jones,  J.  H.  Gregory, 
and  others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 


sisiaNXTiON  or  the  rbv.  John  ravek, 

OF  IPSWICH. 

After  a  very  successful  ministry  of 
fifteen  years  and  a-half,  Mr.  Raven  has 
resigned  hid  charge  of  the  Church  in 
Nicholas-street  Chapel.  In  an  affec- 
tionate letter  to  the  Church  announcing 
his  retirement,  he  says  : — '**  When  our 
union  commenced,  the  number  of  church 
members  were  200  ;  now  it  is  662.  Five 
devoted  young  men  have  entered  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  one  is  now  a  student 
in  a  college  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Your  spacious  school-room,  six  convenient 
class-rooms,  and  minister's  and  deacons' 
vestries  have  been  made.      Your  chapel 


has  been  greatly  enlarged.  New  chapels 
have  been  erected,  schools  instituted,  and 
preaching  twice  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
on  other  days,  at  California,  Belstead, 
and  Washbrook.  A  room  has  been 
opened  by  you  and  services  sustained  in 
St  Clement's,  with  the  prospect  of  a  new 
and  commodious  chapeL  Your  contribu- 
tions for  your  County  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions are  doubled.  A  numerous  and 
efficient  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
Young  Men's  and  Women's  Associations, 
Maternal  and  Dorcas  Societies,  have  been 
formed  and  greatly  blessed.  Your  Sun- 
day school  has  increased  one  hundred 
per  cent*  This  large  advance  in  every- 
thing has  encouraged  and  re-animated 
my  spirit  during  the  years  I  have  spent 
among  you.  That  Gkxl  has  condescended 
to  use  and  bless  my  ministry,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfections,  excites  my 
thankfulness  and  hope.  Do  you  ask  why 
I  leave?  My  reply,  beloved  friends,  I 
express  in  the  language  of  Jethro  to 
Moses,  "  The  thing  is  too  heavy  for  me ; 
I  am  not  able  to  bear  it  alone."  Our 
increase  in  all  things  has  brought  a  weight 
of  mental  care  and  physical  labour  upon 
me  far  beyond  my  ability.  The  pressure 
of  continued  labour  must  soon  totally 
unfit  me  for  my  work — and  terminate  my 
usefulness.'*  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Raven  is  about  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  the  church  at  Felsted,  in  Essex,  where 
we  hope  his  labours  will  be  abundantly 
blessed. 


The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Etanoelical  MAGAzms 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall  Coffee  House,  on  Wednesday,  July  the  14th. 

Present— The  Eev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair ;  Beys.  Dr. 
Spence,  T.  James,  E.  Mannering,  J.  Viney,  H.  J.  Gamble,  S«  Thodey, 
W.  P.  Lyon,  &c. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering.  The  sum  of  £600  was  voted 
among  sixty  widows. 

In  consequence  of  the  Sacramental  Collections  already  reoeired  and  pro- 
mised, the  Managers  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  several  new  names  to  tiieir 
List  of  Ghrantees. 

A  sincere  desire,  however,  was  expressed  that  our  churches  generally  would 
adopt  this  simple  mode  of  augmenting  the  Magazine  Fuio),  so  that  every 
widow**  application  for  aid  might  be  met  without  delay. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  RIGHT   ESTIMATE  OF  CHRIST. 


"Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of 
Man  am  f*  &c — Matt.  xtL  13 — 15. 

CiESAREA  PhIlippi  was  the  most  northern 
limit,  80  far  as  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ of  our  Lord's  joumeytDg.  On  the 
way  tiiither,  and  evidently  near  to  the  city 
with  His  disciples,  our  Ix>rd  asked  them 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  people 
regarding  Him.  They  had  passed  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  ;  they 
had  been  in  many  towos  and  lillages, 
and  they  had  doubtless  heard  many 
remarks  about  their  master.  **  What  do 
they  sav?"  asked  Jesus,  **  What  do  men 
think  about  me  f'  According  to  St.  Luke 
(ix.  18),  the  Sayiour  introduced  this  theme 
of  conversation  with  His  disciples  after 
He  had  been  engaged  in  prayer.  Hence 
we  may  justly  infer,  that  in  His  estima- 
tion it  was  a  matter  of  the  very  highest 
importance.    No  less  so  is  it  now. 

L  Various  ofinions  rsoardino 
Christ  phevailep,  and  still  prkvail. 

It  was  so  in  the  days  of  His  flesL  He 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  reli- 
gious world  was  divided  about  Him. 
Men  thought  He  was  John  the  Baptist, 
Elias,  Jeremiah— one  of  the  propnets. 
So  now,  *  'Ecce  Homo,''  "Ecce  Deus,"  &c. 
True,  Uie  creeds  of  Christendom  based  on 
Scripture,  have  long  ago  geoerally  settled 
this  great  question.  But  now-a-days  men 
are  impatient  of  creeds.  There  is  a 
growing  dislike  of  dogma,  as  it  is  con- 
temptuously called.  In  the  dash  of 
thought  and  the  battle  of  opinion,  men 
freely  and  fearlessly  and  often  irreve- 
renUy  discuss  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

IL  Mbk  cannot  ltvb  on  the  opinions 
ot  others  rigardino  christ,  but  must 
have  a  clear  and  dbpintte  view  of 
Him  for  themselves. 

**Whom  say  ve  that  I  am?"  The 
Saviour  asked  what  the  disciples  them- 
selves thought  of  Him — ^required  a  dis- 
tinct Christian  confession.  The  Saviour 
wished  to  excite  a  distinct  Christian  con- 
fession. This  confession  is  still  recjuired. 
We  should  look  well  to  our  own  opmions. 
Not  enoush  to  have  a  traditionary  faith, 
we  must  wink  and  decide  and  confess  for 
ourselves.  Many  things  must  by  us  be 
taken  opon  trust ;  but  the  truth  we  hold 
about  Cnrist  should  be  our  own.  Here  is  a 
peraonal  question— a  pressing  question — 
a  practical  question, — "  Whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?" 


III.  Christ  Himself  is  cokcmkid 
about  the  opinions  of  men  reoardiko 
Hm. 

He  evidently  considered  ooirect  view 
of  HimseLE  important,  not  for  His  Bike, 
but  for  the  sake  of  men.  There  la  s  ten- 
dency in  our  day  to  think  othennae. 
Many  seek  a  Christianity  not  built  apov 
any  supposed  true  conception  of  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ,  but  on  an  endesvoar 
to  ascertain  and  carry  out  into  pnctioe 
the  religious  principles  which  He  tsogbt 
This  is  opposed  to  Christ*s  own  thought 
He  attached  importance  to  right  views  of 
His  claim.  His  honour  is  involved.  The 
value  of  His  work  depends  on  His  dignity 
— on  who  He  was.  Our  happineeB  sod 
safety  hang  on  Him.  Indifference  to  Hii 
personal  c&m  is  insult  to  Him  and  injoxy 
to  ourselves. 

IV.  There  is  only  one  view  or 
Christ  which  is  trult  correct  fob 

us,      AND     WHICH       He     SMPHATICAUT 

approves. 

Peter's  confession ;  John's  also  (Johfl 
xz.  31).     It  is  twofold. 

L  The  Mewtiahship  of  Jesus.  "Thoa 
art  the  Christ."  AU  the  symbols  of 
Moses,  all  the  visions  of  the  prophets 
meet  in  Him.  The  Messii^hip,  we  knov, 
covered  much  more  than  Peter  thought 
then,  but  he  came  to  know  more  after- 
wards (1  Peter  iii.  18,  ii.  24.) 

2.  The  Divinity  of  Jesos.  <*The3onof 
the  living  God,"  having  the  Divine  oatoxv 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  could  be  in  no  one 
else  (John  x.  30-33.)  No  lower  opinion 
of  Jesus  is  worthy  or  justw 

V.  This  correct  view  of  Chebt's 

PERSONAL    glory     18    THE      RESULT    Or 

Divine  teaching,  ani>  gives  bijs8EI>- 

NE8S    TO    him    who   HOLDS    IT. 

''Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  ravesled  it* 
"No  man  can  say  Uiat  Jesoa  is  the  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'*  (1  Cor.  ril.  3.) 
* '  Whoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  ia  the 
Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he 
in  God.  (1  John  iv.  15,  v.  I.)  To  bdd, 
cherish,  and  feel  this  view  is  blesMdaeis. 

Blessed— for  **He  is  our  peace.  (Epb. 
iL  14.) 

Blessed— for  He  ia  "  our  life."  (ColoiL 
iiL  4) 

Blessed— for  He  is  **  our  hope.**  (1  Tim. 
L  1.)  Opening  to  us  all  the  fotore. 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  **  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  an 
of  the  world. ' 
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•So«t|  Sea  SJission. — Sffangaia. 


THE  Island  of  Mangaia  is  one  of  the  Hervey  Group,  lying  about  22** 
South  latitude,  and  158*"  West  longitude,  being  about  20  miles  in 
drcumference.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1777. 
A  coral  reef  encircles  the  island,  and,  as  there  is  no  opening  in  the  reef 
large  enough  to  admit  a  boat,  landing  is  effected  in  canoes,  which,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  Natives,  are  borne  over  the  reef  on  the  top  of  the 
rising  wave.  About  136  feet  inland  from  the  beach,  there  rises  a  remark- 
able belt  of  hard  coral  rock,  which,  at  an  average  height  of  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounds  the  island.  This  belt  is  in  no  part 
less  than  a  mile  broad,  and  thus  it  forms  a  vast  rampart  against  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean.  This  broad  sea-wall  of  rock  is  perforated  with 
numerous  caverns,  extending  underground  for  miles.  Some  of  these 
caverns  abound  in  stalactites.  Many  were  formerly  used  for  burying  the 
dead,  each  tribe  having  its  own  cave.  Others  were  used  as  hiding-places 
by  the  survivors  of  the  conquered  party,  in  the  dark  times  of  heathenism. 
In  the  interior  the  hills  are  chiefly  of  red  clay;  the  rock  underneath 
being  basaltic.  The  sides  of  these  hills  are,  as  in  the  days  of  Cook, 
perfectly  barren.  The  numerous  small  valleys  in  the  interior  are  watered 
by  small  streams,  which  nourish  the  taro,  on  which  these  islanders  chiefly 
subsist.  The  population  of  the  island  in  1 867  did  not  exceed  2237  persons. 
For  forty-six  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  Captain  Cook,  the 
people  remained  in  darkness  and  barbarism,  without  any  efforts  being 
made  for  their  enlightenment.    But  in  1823  Mr.  Williams  visited  the 
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island,  and,  under  a  promised  protection  from  the  chiefis,  teaclierB  with 
their  wires  were  landed.  The  treatment,  however,  which  these  first 
messengers  of  mercy,  especially  the  women,  experienced  from  the  Nativeu, 
&om  the  moment  of  landing,  was  so  violent,  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, after  a  few  hours,  to  take  them  on  board  again.  Thus  the  dawning 
of  the  day  of  hope  for  the  people  was  delayed. 

In  the  following  year,  two  young  men,  Daveda  and  Tiere,  members  of 
the  church  in  Tahaa,  who  had  accompanied  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet 
to  the  island,  consented  to  make  another  attempt  to  obtcdn  a  footing  on 
the  island,  with  a  view  to  the  evangelization  of  the  people.  These  brave 
men  of  GK>d,  with  portions  of  the  Tahitian  New  Testament  tied  upon  their 
foreheads,  leaping  into  the  sea,  swam  on  shore,  and  were  the  means  of 
commencing  that  Christian  work  at  Mangaia  by  which  the  people  hare 
been  greatly  elevated  and  blessed. 

Davida  and  Tiere  entered  on  their  self-denying  enterprise  in  Mangaia  in 
June,  1 824,  and  in  1834,  the  first  litUe  band  of  twelve  disciples  was  formed 
into  a  Church  at  the  station  of  Oneroa,  by  the  Eev.  C.  Bahff,  of  Haa- 
hine.  In  1841,  a  branch  church  was  formed  at  Tamaruay  an  out-station, 
by  the  Rev.  "William  Gill,  by  whose  successive  visits  much  good  was 
accomplished.  In  1 844,  Katuki,  a  native  of  Atiu,  and  one  of  the  first 
students  in  the  Institution  at  Harotonga,  was  sent  to  Mangaia  to  occupy 
the  Station  at  Ivirua,  Here  he  has  laboured  successfully  for  twenty-fire 
years. 

In  184 1,  the  Rev.  George  Gill  was  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  take 
permanent  charge  of  the  Mission  in  Mangaia,  where  he  arrived  in  July 
1845,  and  became  the  resident  missionary  in  the  island.  In  March, 
1852,  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  joined  the  Mission,  occupying  the  Station 
of  Tamarua. 

Davida  lived  for  many  years,  labouring  for  Christ,  and  seeing  tHe 
numerous  and  beneficial  results  of  the  work  which  was  commenced  in 
1824.  In  1849  he  entered  into  rest,  and  received  the  crown  of  the 
faithful  Christian  warrior.  The  Rev.  William  Gill  bears  the  foUoir- 
ing  hi^jh  testimony  to  his  character,  and  to  that  of  Meduaarutoa,  for- 
merly a  heathen  priest  and  warrior,  but  who  became  the  first  contort 
to  Christianity  in  Mangaia : — 

'^  The  father  and  founder  of  this  Mission  was  *  Davida,'  who  landed 
here  in  1824.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  missionary  life,  he  had 
been  a  consistent,  active  man.  In  his  last  illness,  he  delighted  to  con- 
trast what  Mangaia  now  is,  with  what  it  was  when  he  came  to  its  heathen 
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people ;  and  one  day,  speaking  with  humility  of  his  labours,  ho  in- 
quired,— *  Is  it  right  for  one  to  adopt  the  language  of  Paul,  and  say. 
"I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my  course"?  These 
people  were  wild  beasts  when  I  came  among  them,  but  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  subdued  them.  It  was  not  I,  it  was  God  who  did  it.'  At  another 
time,  he  dwelt  with  much  anxiety  on  this  passage,  '  Lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway.*  While  disease  was  making  rapid  inroads  upon  his  body,  a 
beloved  daughter  died,  after  which  he  sank  fast.  *  Do  you  really  know 
that  this  is  the  hand  of  death  on  you  T  asked  the  missionary.  '  I  know 
it,'  was  his  reply.  '  This  t>  the  messenger — I  shall  soon  go ;'  and, 
seizing  the  missionary's  hand,  as  if  resigning  the  earthly  charge  which 
he  had  so  honourably  sustained,  he  said,  with  much  animation  and  em- 

ihasie,  •  I  go  to  God,  and  to  Christ!  Oh !  what  life  !  Oh  !  what  joy ! 
Thus  his  body  died :  devout  men  carried  it  to  its  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  it,  but  his  spirit  entered  into  honour,  glory,  and  im- 
mortality! This  good  man  died  ]\i&t  five-and-twenti/ years  after  he  com- 
menced his  missionary  labours ;  and  was  honoured  to  see  the  universal 
spread  of  Christianity  on  the  island.  Five  hundred  members  were  in 
Church  communion ;  1,600  children  and  adults  were  under  daily  instruc- 
tion; and,  besides  many  evangelists  gone  to  the  heathen  islands,  3,000 
miles  away,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  native  teachers  in  the 
schools,  willingly  and  gratuitously  employing  themselves  in  teaching  the 
generation  now  rising  up  to  fill  the  place  of  their  fathers  ! 

"Davida,  the  teacher,  is  now  united  in  glory  with  his   old  friend, 

Meduaarutoa,  who  was  formerly  a  heathen  priest  and  warrior,  and  was 

ihQ  first  man  on  the  island  who  embraced  Christianity.     For  nearly  thirty 

years  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  devoted  iruits  of  the  Gospel ; 

as  a  deacon  and  class  teacher,  he  was  most  efficient ;  and  his  occasional 

exhortations  were  characterized  with  intelligence,  fervour,  and  energy. 

During  his  last  illness,  his  enlightened  confidence  in  the  love  and  merits 

of  Jesus,  his  exalted  Saviour,  was  cheeringly  explicit.      The  emphatic 

motion  of  his  emaciated  hand,  and  the  reanimation  of  his  eye,  as  he  said, 

*  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,'  were  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

His  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  was  unclouded,  and  his  joy  in  death 

often  excited  him  into  ecstatic  expressions  of  heavenly  gratitude  and 

praise. 

"It  is  joyous  to  realise  that  Davida,  and  Meduaarutoa,  and 
Barima,  and  Meduaati,  and  Ngatae,  and  Tairi  and  Simiona, 
and  many  other  Mangaia  worthies,  are  now  among  the  saint?  in  light. 
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having  learnt  more  fully  the  mysteries  of  that '  mana,  e  te  woa^  (power 
and  love  of  the  salvation,)  of  which  they  were  wont  to  talk  on  earth. 
And  it  is  no  less  encouraging  to  know  that  now  the  Bev.  W.  Wyatt  GiU, 
after  more  than  eighteen  years'  labour,  is  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  this  Mission,  and  that  Sadaraka,  and  Katuki, 
and  other  teachers,  are  consistently  discharging  the  duties  of  life ;  are 
holding  honourable  intercourse  with  the  foreigners,  and  are  still  sowing 
the  seeds  of  Christian  example  and  education,  which,  by  Ood's  blessingi 
shall,  we  hope,  spring  up  to  perpetuate  and  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
G-ospel  for  generations  to  come."    Even  so.  Lord!  And  ^'  let  the  whole 

EABTH   BK  FILLED  WITH  THY  GLOKY.      AmEN  AND  AjfKN."* 


1— ANEW  YEAE'S  GATHERING  IN  MANGAIA.    BEV.  W.  W.  GILL. 

JAN.  9,  1869. 


"We  begin  the  new  year  with  a 
total  of  652  church  members  for  the 
island.  On  Sabbath  last  (January 
3rd)  we  had  our  usual  new  year's 
gathering  of  the  three  churches  at  this, 
the  principal,  village.  It  was  a  lovely 
day ;  and  the  assembly  was  very  large. 
Those  from  the  village  of  Ivirua,  walk- 
ed a  distance  of  five  miles  by  moon- 
light in  order  to  be  present  at  tho 
early  morning  prayer-meeting,  which 
was  held  at  5  a.m.  The  service  was 
conducted  by  one  of  the  teachers.  It 
was  a  noble  gathering,  and  our  pretty 
school-house  was  filled  with  at  least 
500  adults. 

''  As  soon  as  the  'service  was  con- 
cluded and  each  had  taken  a  hasty 
meal,  women  and  children  hastened 
qtiietly  along  with  baskets  of  cooked 
food,  which  they  deposited  in  two  large 
houses  set  apart  for  the  visitors.  The 
deacons  of  this  church,  nine  in  num- 
ber, superintended  the  necessary 
arrangements.  One  house  (^ou  would 
probably  designate  it  a  low,  long 
thatched  hut)  being  at  the  end  of  the 
village  nearest  to  Ivirua,  was  prepared 


for  the  visitors  fh>m  ihaJt  village.  In 
like  manner  the  Tamaruans  were  en- 
tertained in  a  house  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  settlement,  as  being  nearest 
to  iheiT  village.  Tho  collecting  and 
arranging  of  the  food  did  not  occupy 
more  than  an  hour,  everything  was 
made  ready  on  the  previous  evening. 
**  At  8  o'clock  the  beU  rang  as  usual 
for  Sunday-school.  Meantime  our 
large  chapel  was  rapidly  filling ;  and. 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  NatiTo 
teacher,  those  who  felt  so  disposed  rose 
successively  to  give  a  few  words  of  ex- 
hortation, invariably  founded  upon  u 
text  of  scripture.  At  9  a.m.  the  bell 
again  rang  and  the  children  (no  abeen- 
tees  that  day)  marched  into  chapel 
crowding  the  end  gallery  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  as  ordinarily  many  of 
our  young  people  sit  with  their  parents. 
The  building  was  densely  crowded. 
When  however  the  children  rose  up  to 
sing  the  opening  hymn,  a  great  excite- 
ment was  observed  imder  the  gallen'. 
The  whole  body  of  people  who  had  been 
sitting  there,  in  an  instant  moved  airay . 
and,  crowding  up  the  aisles,  sat  down  on 


*  "  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands,"  pp.  191-193.  The  engraving  of  tho  Mangaia  MUsi*® 
House  is  taken  from  the  same  work ;  published  by  Yates  and  Alexander,  Symond*i»  Is*'. 
Chancery  Lane. 
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tho  floor  as  best  they  could.  The 
^nillery  is  old  and  seemed  to  strain.  Tho 
back  of  one  of  the  seats  broko  and  the 
noise  frightened  those  underneath, 
who  thought  the  entire  gallery  was 
coming  down  upon  them.  At  the  same 
instant  a  spike  nail  fell  upon  a  chief, 
who  immediately  moved  into  the 
centre  of  the  chapel.  Happily  it 
proved  to  bo  a  false  alai*m.  I  was 
much  pleased  that  the  children,  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  tho  movement 
going  on  below,  went  on  with  the 
hymn ;  and  that  by  its  close  all  was 
again  calm.  I  preached  from  Deut. 
xi.l2. 

"Our  afternoon  service  was  some- 
what     diflerently       arranged,       on 


account  of  the  new  year's  gather- 
ing. Ten  of  our  best  speakers,  pre- 
viously selected  from  amongst  tho 
teachers  and  deacons,  addressed  tho 
people  on  various  suitable  topics. 
After  which  we  unitedly  comme- 
morated our  Saviour's  dying  love,  and 
the  people  all  returned  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  their  respective  homos. 
"It  is  several  years  since  we  had 
our  now  year's  meeting  on  a  Sabbath 
day.  These  united,  pleasant  meetings 
greatly  tend  to  promote  harmony 
amongst  the  different  tribes,  which, 
imtil  the  advent  of  Christianity  hei*e, 
were  continually  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  deadly  warfare." 


2.— The  proposal  for  a  week  of  prayer  came  from  a  foreign  land,  and 
was  most  promptly  and  cordially  entertained,  and  now,  even  from  the 
Coral  Islands,  supplications  rise  in  concert  with  churches  in  many  other 
lands. 

**THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER"  IN  MANGAIA. 


"We  observed  *  the  week  of  prayer' 
(t.  e.  the  first  three  days)  as  usual 
throughout  the  three  villages.  Qui* 
ayerage  attendance  at  this  settlement 
was  oOO,  including  the  young  people 


who  accompanied  their  parents.  Tho 
style  of  prayer  showed  that  oui*  people 
appreciated  tho  object  for  which  wo 


met  together." 


3.— PASTORAL  ANXIETIES.    THE  SAME. 


"But  from  these  remarks  you  will 
not  infer  that  we  have  no  evils  to 
lament  and  no  defections  to  register. 
We  have  indeed  mourned  over  several 
who  have  turned  their  backs  on  Zion 
diuing  the  past  yeai*.  But  why 
chronicle  our  tears  ? 

"  An  important  source  of  anxiety  is 
the  persistency  with  which  our  young 
men  endeavour  to  run  away  to  Tahiti 
against  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and 
the  laws  of  the  island.  Two  or  three 
cases  occurred  during  the  past  year  in 
which  the  captains  promised  the  king 


and  chiefs  7iot  to  take  any  lads  away. 
Notwithstanding  which,  after  going  out 
to  sea  and  apparently  leaving  the 
island,  they  returned  at  midnight  and 
skimmed  the  edge  of  the  reef,  vnth  a 
light  passed  up  and  down  the  ma.st- 
head,  in  the  hope  of  enticing  boys  oH . 
We  hear  that  these  men  are  well  rv- 
warded,  a  premium  being  paid  for 
each  man.  The  inducement  on  thi* 
part  of  the  young  people  is  drinl-y  and 
to  be  entii'ely  freed  from  the  restraints. 
of  law.'* 


-I:?OI>ATION:  DOMESTIC  TRIALS.    THE  SAME. 


u-1      Doc 


nbor       1SG7! 


is  will  give  you  an  itlea  of  the  very 
LiU'd  jiusii-iiiu  wo  occupy,  and  our 
i;-o  dfpcnJcueo  upon  t!ie  visits  of 

Jlis^iiiuary  vessel  for  real  comfort- 
I  wcro  of  course  very  thankful  to 

tlioso  things;  but  by  some  inia- 
0  or  otUor  wo  liavo  not  received  tho 
c  of  JIiuchoitQi-  gonds.  Wo  have, 
ruver,  reason  ti>  bolitivo  that  it  is  at 


T:iliiti.  If  so,  we  shall  get  it 
tually,  most  probably  by  th 
ilissionary  Ship, 

"  It  piovea  me  that  our  tw 
boya  aro  etill  compelled  to  hch 
havo  tried  every  nioans  I  coulii 
tliom  to  Sydney.  I  have  even 
to  send  them  I'iij  Auctland  ;  bu 
out  Euccess.  I  stilt  intend  tba 
Gill  should  aewimpany  them  a; 
Sydney,  for  the  re-catahishnien 
own  health." 


II.- 


"Xliiif,  or  S:ii]ngE  |s[;mb. 


lUE  Is  a  low,  flat  coral  islnnd,  ia  S.  Lat.  19"  I'  and  W. 
IGO"  5'.  It  is  about  forty  miles  in  circumforence,  with  a 
ion  of  about  5,000.  It  stands  alone,  belonging  to  no  grou] 
rinj  a  laugua^e  i>eculiar  to  tho  island  ;  and,  being  out  of  the  t 
.to  of  trading  vossols,  is  rarely  visitod.  In  1816,  Poniamiaa,  a 
!^lie  island,  who  had  been  educated  ia  Samoa,  returned  to  Kill 
^amo  the  first  teacher  of  the  Goapel  to  his  fellow-Nativea.  In  ! : 
s  joined  by  Paulo,  a  Saraoan  tencher.  In  1858  a  church  was  f 
ich  now  consists  of  1,183  members.  In  1861  the  Eev.  W.  G. 
dcJ,  and  became  tbe  first  resident  missionary  oa  fha  island, 
:ho  station  of  Alofi,  on  tho  west  side  of  the  island.  In  March, 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes,  who  is  now  o 
;  another  station,  named  Makefu,  on  tlie  soutJi-sido  of  their  U 
ind-home. 


-A   rLEAS.\XT  INTRODUCTION  TO  ^VOIIK.    EEV.  F.  E.  U 
SEPT.  28,  ISOS. 


'  When  1  last  wrote  to  you  we  were 

of  joy   oa   account  of   our   safe 

ival,   and   tho  hearty  welcome  we 

llavingnew  been  hero  six  months, 
know  more  of  tho  land  of  our  adop- 
i  aad  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
havo  conio  to  labour.  And,  with 
her  acquaintance,  our  joy  in  pros- 


pect of  the  work  has  greatly  inc 
"  We  have  been  round  tho 

staying  a  fewdays.includmgaSi 

in  eo^  Tillage. 
"We    were     delighted    wit 

healthy  appearance   of  the  1 

stations. 

"In  every  place  there  is  i 

built  plastered  chapel,  which  i 
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attended  on   the  Sabbath  as  also  on 
the  servioe  days  during  the  week. 

"  Whilst  away  on  our  tour,  we  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
people,  being  necessarily  thrown  more 
amongst  them;  we  were  very  much 
pleased  by  their  kind  and  cheerful 
manner.  Being  new  comers,  we  re- 
ceiTed   special    attentions    from    the 


people.  In  each  place  they  brought 
us  presents  of  fruits,  food,  etc.,  and 
were  most  importunate  in  their  en- 
treaties that  we  should  reside  in  their 
village,  which  was,  according  to  their 
account,  superior  to  every  other.  These 
occasional  tours  we  think  highly 
beneficial  both  to  the  missionaries  and 
to  the  people." 


2.— THE  "MAY"  ON  SAVAGE  ISLAND.    THE  SAME. 


"  The  great  day  on  Savage  Island  is 
the  'May,'  as  it  is  called,  the  day  on 
which  tho  annual  missionary  meetings 
are  held. 

"Having  heard  much  of  this  re- 
ligious festival,  we  looked  forward  to 
it  with  largo  expectations,  not  un- 
mingled  with  curiosity. 

'*The  meetings  were  deferred  until 
August,  because  tho  people  could  con- 
tribute little  until  the  cotton  crop  was 
gathered  in.  And  then  they  were 
further  delayed  on  account  of  the  sad 
bereavement — in  the  death  of  their  little 
girl — ^my  brother  and  his  family  have 
been  called  to  bear.  The  contributions 
were,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
brought  in  tho  week  before  the  meet- 
ings were  held.  This  year  they  are 
larger  than  they  have  been  before, 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of 
cotton.  We  have  estimated  them  at 
£340. 

"On  tho  9th  inst.,  in  the  early 
morning,  crowds  of  people  might  be 
seen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
iaiand ;  and  soon  (to  us)  a  novel  sceno 
presented  itself.  The  people  were 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  somo 
in  houses,  but  most  seated  under  tho 
trees,  arranging  their  hair,  and  array- 
ing themselves  in  their  best  clothes. 

'*  At  half-past  nine  all  were  seated 
under  the  cocoa-nut  trees  for  service. 
^  ery  unlike  in  appearance  the  gather- 


ings in  Exeter  Hall,  yet  assembled  for 
the  same  grand  purpose,  and  with,  we 
trust,  an  equally  ardent  desire  to 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour. 

"  The  meeting  was  conducted  in  a 
similar  way  to  yours  at  home  (minus 
resolutions),  opened  by  singing  and 
prayer,  and  the  speeches  also  were  in- 
terspersed with  singing.  My  brother 
presided,  and  did  also  a  good  share  of 
the  speaking ;  the  other  speakers  wore 
a  Samoan  teacher,  a  Niuean  teacher, 
and  two  of  the  patus  or  leading  men  of 
the  land. 

"  As  we  listened  to  men  who  were 
but  a  few  years  since  savages,  not  only 
in  name,  but  also  by  nature,  exhorting 
their  brethren  to  greater  earnestness 
in  disseminating  the  truths  of  tho 
Gospel,  with  adoring  wonder,  we  could 
but  exclaim,  ^What  hath  God 
wrought  !* 

"The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  tho 
juvenile  contributors  to  tho  Missionary 
Society — a  very  large  number  wero 
present.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
sight— hundreds  of  little  faces  beam- 
ing with  joy;  and  a  heart-cheering 
sound — so  many  little  voices  unitedly 
singing  some  of  the  favourite  mis- 
sionary hynms.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  my  brother,  a  Samoan 
teacher,  a  Niuean  teacher,  a  deacon  of 
one  of  the  churches,  and  a  patu,  and 
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myself  (in  a  maiden  speech).  The 
proceedings  were  concluded  by  praise 
and  prayer,  after  which  the  people 
separated  and  partook  of  the  feast 
which  had  been  provided. 

**We  were  highly  gratified  by  the 
day's  services,  and,  as  we  retired,  we 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 


^  The  zeal  of  the  '  Savage  IsUnders ' 
in  the  cause  of  Missions  is  to  us  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  a  great  work  has 
been  done  amongst  them,  and  that 
they  are  not  destitute  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Christian  graces,  love  to  their 
fellow-men." 


3.— WOEK  TO  BE  DONE.  THE  SAME. 


"  Still  there  is  very  much  work  to 
be  done.  The  best  Christians  are  but 
babes  in  knowledge  and  in  the  fedth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  teachers  in  the 
various  villages  need  oversight  and 
help.  The  schools  for  adults  and 
children  need  superintendence;  and, 
though  all  have  outwardly  embraced 
Christianity,  very  many  rest  in  the 
merest  form  of  r^Hgion  Young  men 
return  constantly  from  the  lands 
whither  they  have  emigrated,  and 
exert  a  most  baneful  influence  on  their 
fellow-countrymen,  whilst  not  un- 
frequently  we  have  to  mourn  over 
those  of  whom  we  hoped  better  things, 
who  have  fallen  from  grace. 

'*  I  have  just  began  preaching,  or 
rather  reading  sermons,  in  Nine.  I 
am  very  late  in  beginning,  which  has 
been  to  me  a  constant  cause  of  sorrow. 
The  delay  has  been  in  good  part  owing 


to  my  illness,  which  prevented  my 
doing  anything  to  the  language  for 
two  months.  I  now  hope  soon  to  li- 
able to  converse  freely,  and  labour 
earnestly  among  the  people ;  for  this 
we  need  Divine  help.  May  otu* 
brethren  at  homo  never  cease  t:>  pray 
for  us.  We  are  at  present  residini: 
with  my  brother  and  his  family  at 
Alof  i ;  but  have  decided  to  take  up  our 
abode  at  Makefu,  a  village  five  imlc> 
distant,  and  have  just  began  buildinir 
a  house  there. 

''Makefu  is  conveniently  situated 
for  the  villages  on  one  side  of  the 
island,  and  Alofi  to  those  on  the  other 
side;  and,  after  much  prayerfal 
thought,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  living  in  different  district 
we  can  best  serve  the  people,  and 
glorify  God." 


III.- 


ahapstan 


CHEMISTRY,   MECHANICS,   &c.,  AUXILIARY  TO  CHRISTIAN 

MISSIONS. 

WHILE  recognizing  the  truth  that  <'  the  earth  is  the  LORD'S  and 
the  fulness  thereof,"  the  rightly  observant  eye  cannot  fail  to  mark 
many  instances  of  the  employment  by  God  of  material  agencies  in  the 
promotion  of  His  spiritual  ends — numerous  intertwinings  of  the  threads 
of  Divine  working  in  the  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritoal  kingdoms  of 
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G-od^  which  form  a  network  of  influences  of  a  most  varied  and  wonderful 
character.  Much  of  this  intricate  operation  of  Divine  Providence  is  too 
subtle  for  human  perception,  even  by  the  eye  most  lovingly  watchM  of 
the  workings  of  the  Most  High.  But  at  times  the  godly  soul  is  delighted 
by  discovering  some  very  evident  instances  of  the  broad,  wise,  and 
beneficial  action  of  the  Divine  hand  coming  up  to  view  within  the  narrow 
range  of  human  observation,  and  surprising  the  minds  and  gladdeninp: 
and  strengthening  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cam:£BON,  who  is  connected  with  the  Madagascar  Mission  of  the  Society, 
present  several  striking  illustrations  of  the  use  made  by  God  of  secondary- 
influences  in  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

After  referring  to  the  kinds  of  clay  found  in  the  island,  and  the  quality 
of  the  bricks  which  can  be  made  there,  he  replies  as  follows  to  an  enquiry 
whether  there  is  scope  for  the  employment  by  the  Government  or  others 
of  the  services  of  a  general  engineer :  — 


'*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  subject 
<jf  sjome  imix)rtanco.  My  actual  em- 
ployment in  Madagascar  has  been 
more  in  that  capacity  than  in  any 
>ingle  branch  of  trade  or  business. 
After  I  had  been  more  than  a  year  in 
Madagascar ^the  flrst  Badama,  shortly 
before  his  death,  sent  messengers  to  mo , 
i*equ6sting  me  to  turn  my  attention 
to  any  department  of  Art  or  Science, 
«»r  to  the  introduction  of  any  improve- 
ment which  I  thought  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  and  saying  that 
ho  would  aid  and  support  me  as  might 
iippear  necessary.  This  request  arose 
partly  from  my  having  brought  out 
and  set  up  the  cotton  machinery  sent 
out  to  him  by  the  Directors  of  that 
clay ;  and,  probably,  in  part  from  the 
loUowing  common  enough,  but,  to  me, 
.'Somewhat  remarkable  cii'cumstances. 
1.  Before  leaving  London,  in  1826,  I 
<>b:^rved  one  day  on  a  mantel-piece  in 
a  room  of  the  old  Mission  House,  a 
.•*mall  case  containing  two  or  three 
>mall  bottles  of  adds,  apparently  not 
used  for  any  purpose.    I   requested 


peiimssion  to  take  it  with  mo  to  Ma- 
dagascar, where  it  might  be  foimd 
usefuL  I  soon  got  possession  of  the 
acids,  and  brought  them  with  me  to 
Madagascar.  2.  When  I  arrived  here, 
I  found  that  Badama,  a  short  time 
before,  had  instituted  a  general  search 
for  limestone,  and  had  offered  a  reward 
to  any  Native  who  should  discover  it, 
so  that  many  of  the  Natives,  and 
some  of  the  French  and  English,  had 
searched  the  country;  but,  in  their 
opinion,  no  limestone  was  to  be  found 
in  it.  3.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  hap- 
pening to  examine  some  of  the  spe- 
cimens collected  by  Europeans,  I  soon 
found,  with  the  aid  of  the  acids  from 
London,  that  some  of  the  specimens 
collected  were  limestone;  and  soon 
after,  by  the  same  moans,  limestone 
was  found  in  several  places  not  very 
.  far  from  the  capital.  These  things 
helped  to  show  Hadama  that  there 
was  still  much  to  bo  found  out  in  his 
country,  and  led  him,  no  doubt,  to 
make  the  proposal  referred  to." 
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2. — As  to  tho  clieinist  no  material  substance  is  rubbish;  so  in  the 
kingdom  of  Divine  Frovidence  there  are  no  trifics,  no  accidents.  These 
bottles  of  acids,  set  aside  no  man  knows  when  or  by  whom,  were  designed 
by  the  Divine  mind  which  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel "  to  render  valuable 
aid  in  Madagascar,  in  conciliating  rulers  to  foreigners  who  had  come 
on  an  important  errand,  in  inspiring  confidence  in  them,  and  thus  in 
inducing  those  in  authority  to  permit,  if  not  directly  to  promote,  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Missionary.  The  idolatrous  Queen, who  afterwards 
became  the  severe  persecutor,  without  doubt  felt  this  confidence  in  the 
Missionaries  and  thus  sought  their  aid  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  her 
people.  This  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Cameron's 
letter : — 


'*  But  soon  after  this  Eadama  died, 
and  his  death,  as  is  weU  known,  cast 
a  shade  over  the  first  Mission.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  Eadama's  suc- 
cessor, soon  after  she  came  to  the 
throue,  abolished  Eadama's  treaty 
with  the  British  Goverainent  for  the 
suppression  of  tho  slave  trade  from 
Madagascar,  and  sent  away  the  Bri- 
tish Agent,  under  circumstances  dic- 
tated by  her  heathenish  priesthood. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
immediately  after  this  she  called 
a  meeting  of  all  the  missionaries, 
when  she  enquired  of  them  whether 


they  could  not  teach  her  people  some- 
thing else  besides  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  replied  that 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were 
but  the  rudiments  of  education;  and 
they  mentioned,  among  other  thing*, 
the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  not  yet  introduced  to  her 
kingdom.  This  was  carried  to  tl^e 
Queen,  and  she  replied  by  again 
thanking  them  for  what  they  had  ^ 
well  done ;  but  she  did  not  see  the  Mse 
of  her  people  learning  languages  which 
were  not  spoken." 


3. — Tho  influence  of  the  acids  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  Hme- 
stone  still  continued  to  work,  though  Eadama  I.  was  dead.  His  successor, 
the  Queen  before  referred  to,  also  looks  to  the  Missionaries  for  aid  in 
developing  the  resources  of  her  kingdom.  After  giving  the  Queen's 
reply  to  the  offer  of  the  Missionaries  to  teach  the  ancient  languages,  Mr. 
Cameron  adds : — 


**  She  then  enquired  whether  there 
were  not  any  who  could  teach  her 
people  to  make  soap  out  of  materials 
found  in  her  country.  The  late  Mr. 
Griffiths  turned  to  me  and  asked 
whether  I  could  not  reply  to  that 
question.  I  told  them  to  tell  the 
Queen  that  I  would  endeavour  to  give 
them  an  answer  in  a  week. 

**The  subject  of  soap-making  was 


all  but  new  to  me.  But  again,  vith 
the  aid  of  the  acids,  and  after  many  ex- 
periments with  different  native  plants, 
I  found  that  the  ashes  of  a  certain 
vegetable,  accidentally  introduced  u 
few  years  before  from  the  Mauritius, 
contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  :i 
good  carbonate  of  potash.  The  ve^- 
table  was  collected,  dried,  burat,  &c.f 
and  at  the  time  appointed  I  took  up  to 
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the  meeting  I  think,  two  bars  of  soap, 
which  I  assured  them  wore  made  of 
materials  found  in  Madagascar.  This 
greatly  pleased  the  Native  officers, 
and  the  Queen  became  softened  in  her 
bearing  towards  us.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  I  entered  into  a  contract 
with  them  to  manufacture  soap — ^the 
Queen  finding  materials  and  labour; 
and  half  the  quantity  made  was  to  be 
hers  and  half  mine. 

"  The  subject  of  sulphur  soon  after 
this  came  up  for  consideration.  One 
of  the  youths  sent  to  England  about 
1820  was  to  learn  there  the  manu- 
facture  of  gunpowjder  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  after 
his  return,  with  very  full  instructions 
in  writing,  with  plans,  &c.,  for  this 
manufacture,  and  after  having  pro- 
duced small  quantities  of  the  article, 
they  came  to  a  standstill  for  want  of 
sulphur.  The  Queen's  chief  officer 
came  to  me,  and  I  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  discovering  sulphtiret  of  iron, 
from  which  abundance  of  sulphur 
could  bo  easily  extracted.  I  might 
mention  sundry  other  things,  by  simi- 
lar means  rendered  useful  to  the  Ma- 
lagasy ;  but  the  above  are  enough  to 
show  the  importance,  in  such  a  country 
as  this,  of  oven  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  application  of  the  simplest  expe- 
riments in  chemistry  to  the  wants  of 
such  a  people. 

"  I  may  also  mention  that  the  old 
Queen  submitted  to  mo  the  drawings 


for  water-mills,  machinery,  &c.,  sent 
from  London  for  their  powder  manu- 
factory, with  a  request  that  I  would 
point  out  where  they  could  be  best 
erected,  but  not  to  be  far  from  the 
capital.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  theo- 
dolite I  brought  with  me  from  Lon- 
don, I  surveyed  and  levelled  a  line  for 
a  canal  from  the  river,  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  and  recommended  the 
formation  of  the  present  large  reser- 
voir or  lake  west  of  the  capital,  to 
which  vrnter  could  bo  brought  by  the 
canal,  and  afterwards  used  for  driving 
the  machinery.  1  again  entered  into 
a  contract  with  taem  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  these  and  of  various 
other  schemes,  which  occupied  my  timo 
for  about  five  years.  And  I  may 
mention  that,  in  connection  with  those 
beginnings  of  a  physical  science  in 
Madagascar,  the  work  of  secular  edu- 
cation at  least  was  prosecuted  and 
encouraged  by  the  government  with 
perhaps  as  much  energy  as  ever. 

"The  French,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
have  done  much  to  promote  physical 
improvements  among  the  Malagasy. 
Had  they  been  more  successful  in 
their  endeavours,  and  we  less  so,  the 
two  Missions  at  the  present  time  might 
have  occupied  altered  positions  in  the 
estimation  of  leading  Malagasy;  not 
that  the  Gospel  has  lost  its  resistless 
power,  but  because  men,  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel,  at  first  judge  of  systems  by 
the  apparent  fiiiit  they  bear.** 


4. — ^The  following  extract  referring  to  Eanavalona  I.  who  is  frequently 
regarded  only  in  the  character  of  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
distinctly  shews  that  she  was  unconsciously  employed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  as  His  instrument  in  leading  on  and  preparing  the  people  to 
brave  and  bear  faithfully  unto  the  end  the  fierce  flame  of  persecution 
which  she  herself  afterwards  kindled  : — 

'*  And,  though  not  generally  known  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scrip- 
in  the  present  day,  Eanavalona  I.  at  tures ;  so  that  the  first  edition  was 
that  time  sanctioned  and  assisted  the      printed  in  Madagascar  under  her  aus- 
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pices.  Sho  was  also  the  first  to  sanc- 
tion the  Natives  being  baptized  and 
formed  into  churches.  Sho  was  also 
the  first  to  sanction  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  adults,  apart  from  tho 
common  school  education  of  children. 
And  what  she  did  at  that  time  for  tho 
promotion  of  Christian  truth,  though 
without  the  intention,  on  her  part,  of 
doing  so,  became,  no  doubt,  the  means 
of  preparing  the  martyrs  of  future 
years  to  bear  up  under  tho  fiery  trials 
which  sho  afterwards  caused  to  fall 


upon  them,  and  strengthening  them 
even  to  seal  thoir  testimony  to  Chris- 
tian truth  with  their  blood!  Hov- 
ever,  after  a  very  few  years,  she  held 
her  great  assembly  of  the  people  in 
February,  1835,  in  which  she  first 
announced  the  satisfactory  completioL 
of  my  contracts,  and  then  issued  that 
edict  which,  for  twenty-five  year? 
afterwards,  caused  so  muchsoirow,  and 
suffering,  and  death  to  the  sincere 
disciples  of  the  Saviour." 


5. — ^Mr.  Cameron  concludes  his  interesting  letter  by  referring  to  a  recent 
instance  in  which  his  mechanical  talent  has  been  employed  by  the  present 
government  of  Madagascar. 


"  April  Ith,  1869.— The  canal  which 
conveys  water  from  the  river  to  tho 
reservoii',  referred  to  in  the  former  part 
of  this  letter,  did  not  give  unmixed 
satisfaction.  Tho  dam,  or  weir,  across 
the  river  required  frequent  renewal, 
and  the  water  dammed  up  overflowed 
a  good  deal  of  rice  ground,  more  va- 
luable now  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  The  present  government  ap- 
plied to  me  to  know  whether  any  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  the  mode 
of  leading  out  the  water.  I  recom- 
mended them  to  put  up  a  water- 
wheel,  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  water 
of  the  river  a  few  feet  above  its  general 
surface,  so  as  to  cause  tho  water  to 
flow  from  the  wheel  into  tho  canal 
with  a  much  lower  weir,  and  without 
overflowing  the  rice-groimds.  This 
has    been  done  within    the  last  six 


months,  and  t^'o  weeks  ago  the  Queen 
and  her  court,  came  to  see  it,  and  to 
sot  it  a-going.  As  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  had  no  idea  of 
tho  working  power  of  water,  they  were 
very  much  pleased  and,  I  hope,  in- 
structed by  tho  sight.  A  stream  oi 
water,  three  feet  broad  and  nearly  one 
foot  deep,  thrown  up  by  the  wheel, 
and  moving  onwards  at  a  slow  pace. 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  of 
the  river,  was  to  all  of  them  a  new 
sight.  And  some  of  them  saw  at  oneo 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  good  land, 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest 
waters  of  a  river,  could,  by  such 
means,  bo  converted  into  valuable 
rice-grounds.  The  Queen  looked  ou 
with  intense  interest,  and  both  ^he 
and  her  officers  expressed  to  me  their 
very  great  satisfaction  with  the  result." 
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IV-— f  ematttlar  O^bnration  in  |nbia. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Christian  Verimcular  Education  Society  for  India^  1869.^ 

A  MOST  cheering  feature  of  the  year,  and  one  which  certainly  ought 
^\  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a  Eeport  of  this  Society,  is  the  increasing 
interest  displayed  by  Government  in  the  question  of  Yernacular  Education. 
A  few  months  ago,  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  put  forth  a 
statement  of  its  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  at  large.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  well  worthy  of  note  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  from  their  position  and  experience,  are  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority  : — 


"The  need  is  most  urgent.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  Bengal  is 
sunk  in  a  condition  of  almost  brutish 
ignorance.  The  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation receiving  education  in  all 
Government  and  aided  schools  is  only 
I  in  328.  It  is  true  there  are  indige- 
nous Native  schools ;  and  at  first  sight 
the  existence  and  number  of  these 
inigtt  seem  a  fact  of  no  small  import- 
ance. But  probably,  when  they  are 
taken  into  account,  it  will  bo  foimd 
that  not  more  than  half  a  million  of 
children  are  receiving  any  kind  of  in- 
struction, out  of  a  population  of  fully 
forty  millions.  It  cannot  be  safely  cal- 
culated that  more  than  4  per  cent,  of 
the  population  can  read  with  any  in- 
telligence. 

''  But  the  quality  of  the  indigenous 
education  reqiiires  to  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  In  the  village 
school  the  chief  thing  taught  is  ele- 
mentary arithmetic ;  and  this,  of  course, 
is  so  far  good.  Next  in  importance 
are  the  Slokas  of  ChdnaJcya,  which 
seldom  inculcate  anything  higher  than 
worldly  prudence,  degenerating  often 
into  mere  selfishness,  and  sometimes 
even  impurity.  The  discipline  is,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  harsh ; 
and  the  village  school  is  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  pupils.    All  things  con- 


sidered, the  mental  training  given  in 
these  schools  is  next  to  nothing ;  and 
their  moral  influence  must  be  often 
evil  rather  than  good. 

**This  deplorable  destitution  of 
mental  and  moral  training  has  an  im- 
portant relation  to  crime.  So  long 
ago  as  1809,  the  matter  was  thus  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr  Dowdson,  Secretary 
to  the  Bengal  Government,  in  a  Report 
on  the  Police : — *  I  am  sensible  that  a 
great  deal  must  be  done  to  eradicate 
tho  seeds  of  those  crimes.  The  real 
soui'ce  of  tho  evil  lies  in  tho  corrupt 
morals  of  tho  people.  Under  tho.so 
circumstances,  the  best  laws  can  only 
have  a  partial  operation.  If  we  would 
apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we 
must  adopt  means  of  instruction  for 
the  different  classes  of  the  community.' 
(Fifth  Beport  on  East  Indian  Affairji, 
Appendix,  12.)  Sir  Frederick  Halli- 
day,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  in  a  Minuto  on  Police  and 
Criminal  Justice,  used  the  following 
true  and  weighty  words : — *  While  the 
mass  of  people  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  ignorance  and  debasement, 
all  laws  and  all  systems  must  bo  com- 
paratively useless  and  vain.  Above 
all  things  that  can  be  done  by  us  for 
this  people  is  their  gradual  intellec- 
tual and  moral  advancement  through 
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the  slow  but  certain  means  of  a  widely- 
spread  popular  system  of  Vernacular 
Education.' 

**  A  desire  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion has  long  characterized  certain 
classes  of  the  people.  Tho  existence 
of  about  33,000  indigenous  schools, 
miserable  as  they  are,  is  an  evidence 
of  this.  Another  evidence  of  the  same 
thing  is  the  successful  commencement 
of  night  schools  for  the  working- 
classes  in  some  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

**  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  even  the 
best  contrived  system  of  education 
will  speedily  call  forth  a  very  large 
attendance  of  the  masses.  The  rush 
of  tho  higher  and  middle  classes  to 
English  is  dependent  mainly  on  the 
belief  that  English  is  *the  language 
of  good  appointments.*  Tho  attendance 
especially  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, may  perhaps  be  partial  and 
irregular,  imtil  thoy  gradually  see 
some  tangible  benefits  resulting  from 
the  elementary  schools.  But  education 
should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  the  desire  for  it  will  grow. 

**  There  is  an  impression  in  some 
quarters  that  education  naturally  and 
easily  descends — 'filters  downward,' 
as  it  has  been  expressed,  from  tho 
higher  to  the  lower  classes.  But  all 
history  proves  that  there  may  long 
exist  a  cultured  class  in  juxtaposition 
with  an  illitorato  or  oven  barbarous 
class.    It  is  vain  to  hope  for  the  il- 


lumination of  the  masses  in  Bencral 
unless  special   efforts    are    made  on 
their  behalf.      If  even  in   some  parts 
of  England,  notwithstanding  her  an- 
cient system  of  Universities,  CoUp^T' s 
and  Schools,    education  has   not  vot 
'filtered  downwards  to   the  masses, 
what  can  bo  expected  in  India,  witli 
its  stupendous  system  of  caste  pari- 
tioning  off  society  into  strata  that  ncvor 
intermingle  ? 

**  The  progress  that  has  been  mad^ 
in  other  parts  of  India,  in  thecxtcnsioc 
of  popular  education  is  a"  strong  argu- 
ment for  similar  efforts  in  Bengal. 
Even-handed  justice  must  be  shown 
to  all.  "Why  should  not  the  poor  ryot 
of  Bengal  fully  share  in  the  benefit* 
of  that  education  which  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  other  portions  of  tlie 
empire  ?  Relief  should  especially  be 
granted  to  the  peasantry  here,  inas- 
much as  their  condition  is  one  of  more 
abject  degradation  than  exists  else- 
where in  India^  while  the  province  ihey 
inhabit  is  the  richest  source  of  rerenn'^ 
to  Government. 

"It  is  an  important  fact  regarding 
the  present  educational  system,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  fund^ 
devoted  to  its  support  is  drawn  £ron 
the  imperial  revenues,  to  which  tj»* 
Bengal  ryot  contributes  his  sharp. 
With  what  show  of  justice  can  Govern- 
ment witholdthe  necessaries  of  intellc- 
tual  life  from  the  many,  while  it  cosi- 
pols  them  to  contribute  to  the  intel- 
lectual luxuries  of  tho  few?  " 


^lost  true  is  the  above  declaration  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  education 
in  India  to  '*  filter  downwards."  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  a  thoughtfol 
observer  than  to  notice  the  total  ali  enation  which  exists  between  the 
educated  and  uneducated  portions  of  the  population.  By  the  edueeU' 
we  mean  those  who  have  received  an  English  edncation.  Howerer  it  may 
be  at  counted  for,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  far  more  sympathj 

• 

between  tho  masses  and  the  old  Pundit  class,  who  know  nothing  o^ 
English,  than  between  them  and  tho  English-speaking  native  community. 


In  the  former  case  there  are  certain  elements  of  cohesion  and  oneii 
which  appear  to  be  dieintegrated  by  the  influence  of  an  English  train! 
A  new  language  and  a  foreign  literature  give  birth  to  new  ideas  i 
tastes  with  which  the  uneducated  have  nothing  in  common.  The  Puni 
and  the  people  are  one  in  religion  ;  the  great  body  of  the  Engliah-speak 
niljves  are  practically  teithout  a  religion.  They  diiibelieTe  Hindooian 
theyreject  a  purer  faith.  An  education  in  their  case  often  breeds  moi 
theological  infidelity  and  social  misanthrophy.  The  educated  class  ^ 
talk  and  write  as  they  know  philanthrophists  are  wont  to  do  ;  but  eecu 
education  too  often  is  all  hollois.  They  really  care  not  for  the  masi 
nor  will  they  put  forth  one  spontaneous  effort  for  their  elevation. 


'^•— ^outlj  |n\ii;t. — Sjjc  Coimbatoor  glission. 

COIHBATOOR  is  the  clikf  town  of  n  large  and  important  district  in  the  lla. 
Presidoncy.  A  Mission  of  the  Society  was  commenced  there  in  1830,  bj 
RcT.  AV.  B.  Ai<i>[«.  After  some  years  of  ililigpnC  labour,  six  out-atatione,  dis 
from  tea  to  forty'Gve  miles  from  the  head  slatian,  were  included  in  the  lliBsion. 
occonnt  of  udrnnced  Bge  and  growing  infirmities  Mr.  AdJia  in  IStil  retired  from  ac 
sirrii'f.  According  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Society,  for  ISfiD,  the  Missionaries  conne 
wilhlhediatiict  are  the  Rer.  Samoel  Joneh  and  the  Kcv.  Thomas  Haslam.  Bi 
th»a(,  Mr.  Jones  is  at  present  in  England  in  order  to  recruit  his  Jiealth  ;  and  the 
mail  bron);ht  the  sad  intelligencu  that  }Ir,  Hastam  had  died  on  the  15th  of  June 
-"Ofli-Mtioa  of  the  brain.  The  following  Report  uf  Mr.  Haslam's  last  year's  lab' 
therefore  possesses  a  peculiar  and  painful  interest. 

BEPOET    OF    THE    COIMBATOOB    MISSION    FOB    186S. 
REV.  T.  HASIvASI. 

•Help  ly  TniEOF  Need.— At  the  The    allowance    for    a  '  prcparat 

boginning  of  the  year  this  Mission  Buf-  class,'   in     which     for     many     yi 

fertrd  severely  from  the  reduction  of  its  readers     and     eatochiata    have    b 

resources.      The   reason   of  this  was  trained  for  their  work,  was  enti 

that  a  greater  number  of  agents  of  a  withdrawn.     The  money  received 

iowergrade  wasemplojedin  this  Mia-  account  of  the  girls'  boarding  scl 

■i'jn  thanin  the  others  of  this  Commit-  for  the  year,  vii.,  172  rupees  2  am 

!-:••.■;  and  for  these  agents,  viz.  Scripture  was  bo  amall  ;ia  to  make  it  a  seri 

rratlere.  no  allowance,  whatever,  was  question  whether  the  school  should 

mode.    Thus  at  one  stroke  800  rupees  forthwith  be  given  up.    The  past ; 

were  taken  from  the  usual  allowances  has  thus  been   one  of  extraordin 

to  this  Mission,  and  eight  Scripture-  difficulty,   in  which  wc  have  bat 

readers,  some  of  whom  had  served  the  struggle  not  only  with  all  the  uj 

society  for  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  difficulties  of  n  Christian  Uissioi 

were  thrown  ofT  the  list  of  agents  em-  the  heathen,  but  in  which  wo  hnvo 

ployed  by  the  society.    The  allowance  to  struggle  for  the  very  moans  of  e 

for  boys'  schools  was  less  than  before,  tence.     Every  opportunity  has  I 
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soizod  to  make  up  for  lost  groimd. 
Only  the  most  inefficient  of  the  agents 
were  dismissed,  deficiency  in  numbers 
has  been  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  those 
employed.  Great  insufficiency  of  funds 
has  partly  been  made  up  by  increased 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Native 
Church,  which  has  frequently  been 
exhorted  to  greater  efforts  at  self- 
support;  by  the  institution  and 
increase  of  school  foes ;  by  the  devel- 
opment of  aU  other  means  from  which 
the  Mission  could  gain  any  support ; 
andby  generous  answers  to  our  appeals 
for  help  to  friends  at  home. 

**  At  the  close  of  this  year  of  unpre- 


cedented difficiilties,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that,  in  answer  to  earnest 
prayer  and  earnest  work,  we  have  a 
greater  number  of  adherents,  a  greater 
number  of  Church  members,  a  greater 
efficiency  in  our  schools  and  school- 
masters,  a  greater  liberality  in  ouv 
Native  Church,  and  new  subscribers  t*^- 
our  mission.    Our  old  ground  has  not 
only  been  maintained,  but  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.    Thus  have 
our  drooping  hands  been  held  up,  our 
feeble  knees  have  been  strengthened. 
*  The  wind  has  been  tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb.'     Man's  extremity  has 
been  Qod*a  opportunity." 


2.— SEED-TIME  AND  SOWING.    THE  SAME. 


**  The  nature  of  our  work  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  same  as  in 
former  times.  It  has  been  twofold: 
work  among  Christians,  and  work 
among  heathens.  For  the  former, 
x'ogular  services  and  the  ordinances 
of  Christianity  have  been  main- 
tained. We  have  received  an  addition 
of  sixteen  members  to  the  Church, 
several  cases  requiring  discipline  have 
occurred,  and  two  men  with  their 
families,  and  one  youth,  have  left  us, 
and  joined  the  Roman  Catholics — all 
throe  had  been  supported  by  the 
Mission,  and  when  support  could  no 
longer  be  rendered,  and  the  Eoman 
priest  offered  them  all  tho  help  they 
wanted,  they  went  over  to  the  Church 
of  Eome.  Eighteen  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  eight  adults,  have 
been  baptized.  My  two  classes  for 
catechists  and  schoolmasters  have  been 
maintained  throughout  the  year,  and 
great  improvement  in  both  catochist 
and  schoolmaster  is  manifest.  The 
Sunday-school  for  the  young  com- 
menced in  1867  has  boon  held  every 
Sabbath,    tho    attendance  has    been 


about  the  same,  from  forty  to  fifty* 
and  evident  benefit  is  arising  from  it. 
During  the  past  year  other  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  formed  throughoat 
the  district,  wherever  there  are  any 
Christian  children  to  attend.  We 
have  now  commenced  five  Sunday- 
schools. 

**  We  have  strivon  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the 
heathen,  by  street  and  village  preach- 
ing ;  by  preaching  in  our  schools ;  by 
teaching  the  Scriptures  in  the  dasse:; 
of  our  schools,  and  by  disseminatiiig 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  religious  tracU- 
and  Christian  books.  During  the  past 
year  between  7,000  and  8,000  of  these 
tracts  and  books  have  been  spread  among 
the  people,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
8old,  In  the  past  two  years  fifteen 
thousand  books  have  thus  been  distri- 
buted, and  when  we  remember  that 
these  are  bought  and  paid  /or,  we  may 
bo  suro  they  are  read,  and  read  pro- 
bably by  others  as  well  by  the  pur- 
chasers. Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that,  at  least,  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity    and  of  its  doctrines,  i^ 
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fast   spreading  througliout  this   vast 
'listrict. 

**  Thougli  gradually,  year  by  year,  a 
few  are  brought  out  of  heathenism  into 
Christianity,  and  a  few  from  among 
nominal  Christians,  are  gathered  into 
the  Church,  *  the  harvest  is  not  yet.^  In 
alllndia,  and  more  especially  in  all 
but  the  extreme  south,  it  is  promi- 
nently the  sowing  time.  Accepting 
this  as  a  fact  of  God's  providence, 
we  go  forth,  it  may  be  *  weeping,' 
to  sow  the  precious  seed  of  the  king- 
dom. While  we  are  not  permitted  to 
rejoice  with  the  '  reapers '  in  gathering 
thousands  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  are  privileged  to    sow  broad  and 


deep,  far  and  wide,  in  heathen  lands, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  the  seeds 
of  a  neWy  a  holy,  and  a  divine  life.  And 
wo  rest  assured,  on  the  highest  autho- 
rity, that  *  it  shall  not  be  void.*  Tho 
present  generation  may  think  and  say, 

*  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  mis- 
sionaries in  India'    (seeing  only  tho 

*  great  lump '  of  heathenism,  and  dis- 
covering not  tho  *  little  leaven '  of 
Christianity,  which  is  quietly  *  leaven- 
ing the  whole  lump  ') ;  another  gene- 
ration may  be  astonished  by  the  sud- 
den upspringing  of  all  the  sown  seed, 
by  the  entire  leavening  of  the  whole 
lump,  and  by  seeing  the  wilderness 
blossoming  as  the  rose." 


VI/ 


-iotts  of  %  P04. 


1.  "The   John    Williams." — Letters  have  recently  been  received  from 

Sydney,  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the  new  Missionary  Ship  at  that  port, 

and  expressing  very  favourable  opinions  of  the  suitability  of  the  vessel  for  the 

work  for  which  it  is  designed.     Captain  Fowleb  writes  as  follows : — **  Passed 

the  Cape  on  the  21st  January  in  a  very  heavy  W.S.W.  gale  and  sea.    It  was 

the  heaviest  gale  I  have  been  in  for  many  years ;  but  our  little  craft  behaved 

beautifidly,  only  one  sea  broke  on  board,  but  it  did  no  damage  further  than 

filling  the  decks  with  water.     She  is  a  splendid  sea- boat,  and  all  I  could  wish 

her  either  in  light  winds  or  heavy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  prove  to 

be  all  that  is  required  in  the  islands."   TheBev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  of  Sydney, 

writes : — "  The  arrival  of  the  new  Missionary  Ship  has  given  great  satisfaction. 

I  was  the  first  on  board  to  give  our  friends  a  hearty  welcome.    The  ship  seems 

just  adapted  for  the  work  she  has  to  do,  and  all  who  have  seen  her  admire  her 

proportions.  May  she  long  be  spared  to  go  to  and  fro  as  a  Messenger  of  Peace." 

The  Eev.  T.  Powell  writes  as  follows : — "  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  ship  John 

WitliatM  is  enchanted  with  her.    '  Just  the  thing ! '  exclaim  those  who  tmder- 

stand  our  work.    She  has  proved  herself  an  admirable  sea-boat,  and  will  stand 

comparison  with  other  ships  in  regard  to  speed.    Captain  Fowler  ifl  enthusiastic 

ux  his  praise  of  both  ship  and  crow,  as  well  as  of  tho  officers  under  his  com- 

iiumd.    He  never  had  such  a  ship  before — ^would  not  change  places  with  the 

Captain  of  the  GcUatea,    As  for  the  officers  and  crew,  he  never  knew  such 

before.    Oo'^'b  presence  and  blessing  have  been  granted  on  board  hitherto ;  the 

Ixnrd  continue  His  favour ! " 

2.  VallabhIchIrta  MahIbJjas. — ^The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Vallabha, 
^e  son  of  a  Brahman  of  Teling&Qa,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth   and    the    beginning    of  the    ^xteenth  century.      He  became   a 
devotee    of  the    god   Krishna,    who,    though    a   king,    was    soon   viewed 
by  the  Hindus   as  the  personification  of  love  and  lust ;    and  of  this  god, 
cither  ho  himself,   or  his  early  followers,  pretended  that  he  was  an  in- 
carnation.     Amongst    other    articles   of  the    new   creed,  Yallabha  taught 
that  privation  formed  no  part  of  sanctity,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
and  his  disciples  to  worship  their  deity,  not  in  nudity  and  hunger,  but  in  costly 
apparel  and  choice  food ;  not  in  solitude  and  mortification,  but  in  the  pleasures 
of  society  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  world.     The  teachers  are  almost  all  hmiiy 
men,  as  was  the  founder — who  married,  by  the  particular  order,  it  is  said,  of  the 
new  god.     Krishna  is  worshipped  by  the  members  of  this  sect  in  the  form,  of 
images,  and  in  the  form  of  the  persons  of  their  Gurus,  or  religious  teachers. 
These  Gurus  or  Mahirajas  (for  they  have  usurped  a  royal  title)  comprehend  all 
the  descendants  of  Yallabha.    They  are  viewed  by  a  great  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers as  incarnations  of  the  head  of  Krishna,  and  as  intermediate  between 
Krishna  and  his  worshippers.    In  their  alleged  religious  authorities,  it  is  said, 
**  We  should  regard  our  Guru  as  God ;  for  if  God  get  angry,  the  Guru  Deva  is 
able  to  save  from  the  effects  of  God's  anger ;  whereas,  if  the  Guru  is  displeased 
nobody  is  able  to  save  from  the  effects  of  the  Guru's  displeasure."    To  Krishna 
through  the  Maharajas,  the  Vallabhdchiiryas  dedicate  their  body,  soul,  and 
property.     The  existence  and  practices  of  these  Mahar&jas  were  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  a  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  a  calm 
exposure  of  their  immoralities  by  Karsandas  Mulji,  the  enlightened  and  able 
editor  of  a  native  paper  advocating  reform.  This  brought  upon  him  a  prosecution 
for  libel,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  for  twenty- 
four  days,  but  which  issued  in  his  justification.    The  prosecutor  was  a  Maharaj, 
named  Judanathji,  who  was  himself  accused  of  perjury,  in  denying  his  own 
loathsome  practices,  by  both  the  judges.  Sir  M.  Sausse  and  Sir  J.  Arnould,  the 
latter  of  whom,  especially,  warmly  and  powerfully  reprobated  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  sect.    The  disclosures  made  in  the  case  were  the  most  astound- 
ing, in  some  respects,  perhaps,  ever  made  in  a  court  of  justice.    One  result  of 
the  trial  is,  that  the  Maharajas  (of  whom  seven  or  eight — a  tithe  of  the  whole 
fraternity — were  wont  to  bo  in  Bombay)  have,  with,  it  may  be  a  single  excep- 
tion, left  the  city. — Free  Church  of  Scotland  Qiuirterlif  Musionary  Paper^  Juuu 
1869. 

3.  Death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Haslam. — ^The  painful  intelligence  has  just  been 
received  of  the  death  of  the  Eev.  T.  Haslam,  of  Coqcbatoor,  on  June  13th. 
from  congestion  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Haslam  entered  on  Missionary  work  in 
India  in  1864,  and  has  thus  been  early  cut  off,  at  a  time  when,  from  his  ac- 
quaintance i?Hth  the  people  and  their  language,  his  efficiency  and  usefulness 
were  becoming  increasingly  evident.  Two  young  brethren  wiU  leave  England 
in  a  few  weeks  to  occupy  the  vacant  Station.  • 
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VII.— CimJrilrtttioiTs. 

From  I9th  June  to  20th  Juhj,  1869. 


LOXDOX. 

A     Cheerful    GiTer,''    for 
WSdowa'Fimd    4 


0    0 


AlYiend 


.1).    0  10    0 


I  Jiff,  W.  8.,  Esq.,  for  NaUTc 
Koy,  Jitsevh.  Hyatt,  In 
Mr».  WilklnaoB'a  School, 
Qiulon  3  10 


I'lnnpll,    John,     Esq.,     for 
t  h.ipola  in  3Iadiij;xscar    . .  35    0 


Uradrr,  Str 0  10 

J.TT.  A. 


.D.    5    A    0 


M^x^clUMiss    D.    1 

W.C ~ 


0    0 


D.    1     0    0 


U^-.z/rtrrf    Ckmptl.     Contriba- 
ti««u   38  10 


Laditt'  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Quo.  Smith,  Treasurer  : 
MlM  Cartwright,  Hecretory. 

CMected  fry  Miu  Cartwright. 

Smith,  Mra.  Dr.  Geo 3    2  0 

Coddlnffton,  Mrs. 110 

Danlop,  Capt 1    1  0 

Cartwrijfht,  MiM   0  10  6 

Ingli*,Ml»8S 0  10  0 

Cooke,  Mr.  H.W 0  10  0 

Cockman,  Mr.  and  Mn 0  10  0 

Priddlc,Mr8 0  10  0 

Whittle,  Mlas 0    5  0 

Qiir,Mn 0    6  0 

Sums  under  6s 0    6  8    Norfolk   Auxiliary.     Contri 


JUauffirttfr  and  Sal/ord. 

Auxiliary,  on  account    ....I^CO    0    0 
Orosvenor  Street  Chapel— A 
Friend    10    0    0 

lUrrriott,  near  Taunton.  A 
Friend  to  Mi«sion8,  per 
Her.  John  Wills ;..    5    0    0 


Mintterlnj    and    PontrMbtiry. 
Contributions .'    77c 


Newport  fl.  of  IKJ   XodehiU 
Chapel.    Contributions  ..  13  11  10 


34    9    8 

Union  Chapel,  iMlington. 

Auxiliary IQ  \2    3 


btttions 90 


0    0 


^•rou^A  Itoad  Congregational 
CKurch.    Contributions  ..136 


Wandtworth.    On  account..  23    3    6 


yorthrepp$  Hall. 

Buxton,    Dowager    Lady 

for  Rev.  W.  B.  PhUip  ....  10    0    0 


S'i~ikurst  mn.     Collection 
tCthHay H    5    2 


hufkimgKam  Chapfl.    Collec- 
tion Iftb  May 3  10 


Carney  BatA.  Contzlbations    2    0    0 


(hftHteifh.        Maize      Hill 
Chapel.    Oontribntiona  ..    2  17    0 


We»t  Brompton.      Collection 
16th  Jlay 519    0 


COUNTKT. 
Bath. 
Harris,  R.,  Eaq.,  for  Mada- 

gaaear,  per  Iter,  W.    H. 

I>y"'  10    0    0 

Vineyards!  Chapel  Contrlbn- 

ttona 3    4    4 


Kottinghamshire     Auxiliary. 
Contributions laj    q    q 

Orkhrook.    Ooodalc,  Mi*....     0    0    0 


L':'(vasitme.  Collection  16th 
^f    6 


0    0 


L't'ter  Xortcood.    Collection 
ISthMay 11    4    « 


Jloherty    CkmpeL     Contribn- 
tiona 10  11 


.Vil«  End  Road  Chapet. 
Icttion  16th  May  ... 


Col- 


0    0 


Cuatribution« 13    4    2 

PriTatc  Friends,  for  Bel- 
hu7  Orphan  School 3    1    0 


BottonSjta.  Contributions..    2    9    0 
Korthmore, 


Brtni     MM 
Bfiaa    .... 


0  10    0 


Plymouth.   Western  College. 
Auxiliary 15    9    6 

JPoole.    Anonymous 0    5    2 

Reigate.    Contributions ....    695 


St.  Leonard*.    Trwicher,  H.. 

Esq ;...;  1  I 


Caverahatn.    Currie,  Mrs..A.    1    1    0 

Gdchetter.  IJon  Walk  Church 
Oontribntiona.    fOorrrcted 
from  the  June  Magazine.)  .  17    0    0 


Deddingtom.    Eer.  T.  Lord..     1    4 


Pinner. 
£sq.. 


J)erhy.  London  Road  Chapel. 
Ladies — Proceeds  of  sale 
of  Work,  for  Native 
Teacher  at  Quilon 12 


0    0 


Cooke,  WUliara, 
D.  60    0    0 


Rattan.    Bailer,  Mr.  G 0    < 


Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar. 
^Omitted  in  the  Annual  Beport.J 
«*v.    O.    Smith,    D.D.,    President; 
Thomas   Roope,   Esiq.,   Treasurer; 
Mr.  Monro,  Secretary. 

SvAaeribera. 


Par er sham  Auxiliary.    Con- 
tributions     2    9    9 


jnanthaw.  Hamcw,  Mrs.  J., 
for  Fiadana  Memorial 
Church,  Madagascar 10    0    0 


Spring  Hill  College. 
AuxUiary 6    0    0 

Sutton-in-A  l\field.      Contri- 
^utions 5    u    Q 


Tamnrorth.     Dyer,  Mr.  and 
Mw I 


0    0 


Great  aaidont,  near  Chelmtford. 

Dixon,  John,  Esq Ji    0  0 

Dixon,  Mr* 1    0  0 

Dixon,  Miu 10  0 


Green,  Henry,  Esq 10    0    0 

Smith,  BeT.O.,D.D 2    2    0 

Smith,  Miss  Ada 1    1    0 

Hardy.Mrs. 0  10    6 

Fletcher,  John  T.,  Esq 110 

Boghec,  Mr.  JoM;ph 110 

BtockweU,MrB 1    1    0 

5tf.Mn :  1  J  X 

3^'«'-X 1    0    0 

Ottaway,MM 1    0    0 

Walker,  Mr.  BdaoBd 110 

^kell.  Rev.  H.  B 0  10    0 

Child.Mr.E.   1    1    0 

Joff.Mr 1    1    0 

Katford.Mr 110 

S^;Mr::::::::::::::::  1  { S,-^!^"^-  B"»i-*ton,  j. c, 

<ivaia,Mr 0    5    0  


23    0    0 


Great   Hormead.     Collected 
by  Miss  Warren o    8    0 

Malifojt  JHHritt.  Anxiliary.  26  13    4 

Kimgtkridge.     Pox,  Miss,  for 
Native  Girl,  Travancore..    2    0    0 


Lancaahire.  West  Auxiliary  540    0  0 

Literpool.    Tairj,  Mr.  J 0  10  0 

'adeli 

*^- 5    0  0 


Taunton.  Pollard,  8.  K.,  Esq. 
for  Magaxincs 2    2    2 

Tiverton.   A.  Z.  Weber 0  10  ;) 

Wolverka$nptoH , 

Queen  Street   Cliapcl. 

Kev.T.  G.  Horton. 

S.  Dickinsott,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

(Omitted  in  the  Annual  Report.) 

Annual  Sabscribert. 

JJf°*e«;;8;S 5    0 

Shair,T.W 5    q 

8haw,E.D ^    J 

Dickinson,  S *"    >    #, 

Barrow,  W "*    33 

Shaw.MlM 2    0 

Shaw,  Mrs ' "    |    q 

Saunders,  Mr '.'....*.'.',    0  10 

BelljMrs.,  In  Momoriam...'.'    5    0    0 
Do.    for     Native    Teacher, 

Peter  Bell ...' jq    0 

Do.,    for    Native    Teacher 

JanetBell .' jq    q 

OMected  by  Miu  Hopkine. 

g?^»;^^T.0 1  1 

£dwards,T i  i 

Richards, Henry. ..... .  '*"  1  1 

Greensill,— "*"'  1  i 

Lloyd,Miss '"'  *  1  } 

Keuy,j ::::  {  j 

A»toiiy,Mlas 0    6 

rriend,A q    5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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JfiMionory  Boxes. 


Cope,  Mm... 
Kuttrr,  Mrs. 
Jiassctt,  Mr.. 


JureniU  ColUctors. 


Tarlinc,  Mr 0    5  0 

Roadr.Mr 0    5  0 

Parker,  Mr 0    3  0 

K8C04,  MiM  (Box) 0    3  0 

ColUcted  by  JIi$s  Claridgt. 

Anflnw.Hy , 110 

Uantock,T 3    3  0. 

CvlUcted  by  Mtm.  J.  A.  Gorton.         \ 

Oaddock ,  Mr.  D 0    5  0  I 

<»orton,  Mr.  J 0    4  0 

Gorton,  J.  A.,Jun... 0    5  0' 

<»orton,M' 0    4  0| 

Sunday  Morning  Oftringt.  i 

Mandrr.  S.  H 3    5  3 

l)ickinwti,S 10  5 


0  10  7 
0  10  0 
0    8    9 


MillK.M.E.&8 Ill  7 

North.  A.ftK 13  9 

Edw:irdit,Mi8S 0  15 

Collected  by  MiM$  Ready. 

Gould,  Mr 10  0 

PhlliHjtA.Mr 0  10  0 

Heckett.Mr 0    4  0 

IlUckett.Mr 0    2  6 

Jonrs,  Mr. 0    2  0 

Mit<-holl,Mr 0    2  0 

Goodwin,  Mr 0    10 

Sabbath  School,  for  Native 

Teacher,  Wataon  Hmith  . .  10    0  0 

BritUh  School 3    2  9 

Annoal  Collections   38    4  1 

Afternoon       Serrlcea      for 

JuTCniles 3  15  10 

Public  Mc<>tinR 10  17  6 

For  Widows' Fond    5    3  9 

collection  at  Tattenhall  Pru- 

prictary  School  Chapel  . .  8  0  10 
Tnttenhall     Wood    Chapel, 

Frrc  Will  Offering 16    0 


Le&s  expenses. 


156    2    1 
,    8  10  II 


152  11    2 


Woobum.    ContrilmtiOBS  ..160 


Yarmumih  AwtUimry.    Con- 
tributions  12    6    0 


WALES. 
Cardiffatukire.    Additional  .    4  10  10 

Hanorer,  near  Abergacenny. 
Contributions 3  12    6 

Montgomeryihire.    W.  M.  D.  10    0    0 

8iraM$eiif  Fabian't  Bay.  Con- 
tributions      110 

SCOTLAND. 

Elt/in.    Collection   at  ReT. 
br.  Wj-llle's  Church 5    0    0 

Forfar  Congregatioruil  Church. 
Coptributions 2  15    0 

Firaterburgh  Eranget.   VnioH 
Church.    Contributions  ..600 

Gla$gaie. 

Auxiliary 67  11    6 

Kcr,  Mrs 0  15    0 


Carlton.   Conirrefratiooal  O).    :  13    o 
Ditto   Sunday  School  for 
SouthSew  9  IH    4 


FOREIGN. 
Onio. 
Noncnlk.    Rer.  E.  C  Cook . . 


St.  KUda  Sehm>l.   Mitsionazy 
Boxes 6  15 


0    5    0 


VICTORIA. 

Per  R.  Smith,  Esq., Treasurer. 

Waiiamstottn  School 5    0    0 


1 


Miss      Tomer,      for      Mrs. 
Creagh's  School 2    0 


St.  Kilda. 

Collection 3  19    1 

For  Widows' Fund    3    4    5 


12  II    4 


Smith,  Robert,  Esq A.  10  u   (> 

LcMpoidtwice 3   0  4 


SC  12  U 


Brighton.   CongrefatioBalCh. 
Collection  after  aennoo  b; 
Iter.  John  Lcgge  .12   0    > 

Meihcttme, 

ReT.  A.  X.  Hendenon. 

Independent  Church,  OoUlns 
Street  for  Widows'  and 
Orphans  Fund 10   t   I 


1Ftfluiauf«in». 
Congregational  Chnirli  .. 


C    n    0 


St.KiUa. 

Congregatlonml  Chufcti  col- 
lection     1  10  ^ 

OaOtettdh^ 

Smith,  Miss  Annette    1   0  t 

Anderson,  Miss  0   a  <> 

Tumer.Miai 0»  < 

J  «  « 


7    3    6 


Per  Bev.  W.  Mou. 

Wiaewould,  James.  Esq 1    0 

gariier,  George,  Esq 6    0 

Ichmond  School 8  13 

Yarraberg      Oongregmtional 

Church 1  10 


16    3    4 


Independent  Church,  Oxford 
Street.  Collection  in  Von. 
School  after  addreas  by 
Rer.  Thomas  PowcU    ....    3  11  S 

Public  Meeting  in  Indepen- 
dent Church,  OoUins  8ti«et 
OlcT.  A.  M.  Hendenon's).  S3  II  « 

Collins  Street  Independent 
Church  Sabbath  School, 
per  Btr.  Wright 9   $   > 

Stone,  John.  Esq A.   1   »  '^ 

Oxford  Street  Ind«peiideat 
Choreh  Sabbath  School, 
per  Wm.  Bates,  Eaq 27  11   \ 

9f  II  V 
Le«  paid  OB  aec.  4k  expas.  IS  >  <> 

nil  « 


li  is  requested  that  cUl  remittancea  of  Conirihidiona  he  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobebi 
BOBINSON,  Home  Secretary ,  Mission  Hotiae,  Bhmfidd  Street,  London,  E.G.;  o^ 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  ohjeet,  full  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  also  be  sent  to  the  Home  Qeentujt 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contkntb  and  Yalitb.  This  infonnation  is  necci- 
sary  for  the  guidance  of  the  Cusxoii  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tfttes  3c  Alexander,  Frinters,  Symonds  Inn  and  Chnreh  FasMge,  duoicefy  Liae. 
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^tre  Saints'  i&est  nria  ISHdiRto  lHnxUt, 

•  •  • 

•  •       • 

Amidst  the  restlessness  of  this  world,  its  cares,  trials,  conflicts,  dis- 
appointments,  and  agitations,  there  were  two. bright  spots  in  the  sacred 
history  of  the  Jews,  the  thought  of  which  gave  them  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  The  first  was  the.  institution  of  the  Sabbath;  whea.  God 
did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  Kis  works ;  when  He  stamped  it  as 
His  own,  and  hallowed  it  as  the  sacred  memento  and  monument  of.  His 
creative  operations;  when,  claiming  it  from  man,  week  by  week,  as 
royal  tribute  to  Himself  He  graciously  gave  it  back  to  each  of  His 
subjects  as  a  season  of  peace  and  joy.  The  second  was  the  rest  of 
Canaan,  after  the  privations,  the  toils,  and  the  battles  of  the  desert— the 
promised  and  long-reserved  inheritance  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Not  a  land  such  as  that 
from  which  the  Israelites  came  out,  where  they  sowed  the  seed  and 
watered  it  with  their  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs^  but  a  land  of  hills  and 
valleys,  diinking  water  of  the  i*ain  of  heaven ;  a  land  which  the  Lord 
God  cared  for  ;  a  land  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Sabbath  in  Canaan 
constituted  one  tranquil  season  of  blessing,  which  the  Jew,  jaded  by 
toils  and  troubles,  found  most  precious ;  as  by  the  rising  sun  he  looked 
over  the  hills  and  fields  all  quiet,  the  implements  of  husbandry  laid  by, 
the  cattle  turned  out  to  pasture,  the  noise  of  work  suspended,  and  the 
whole  earth  peaceful  and  quiet.  The  Israelites  delighted  in  all  this,  as 
well  they  might. 
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And  we  delight  in  our  Bnglisli  Sabbaths,  in  some  respects  more  holy 
and  beautiful  than  vere  the  Canaan  ones ;  those  days  which  come  with 
a  shadow  of  calmness,  glory,  and  joy,  over  a  world  of  work  and  worry. 
The  quiet  of  an  English  Sunday — "  sweet  bridal  of  the  earth  and 
sky" — will,  we  hope,  ever  be  dear  to  our  children,  as  it  has  been  to  oar 
fathers,  and  be  jealously  watched  as  a  blessed  peculium  of  this  country 
and  as  a  palladium  of  its  highest  good. 

Canaan  and  the  Sabbath  are  both  types  pointing  to  a  nobler  rest 
yonder ;  to  a  place  more  beautiful,  seoure,  and  serene^  than  Pales^e  ] 
pointing  to  a  season  more  sacred,  solemn,  and  gladsome,  than  the 
Sabbath  j  a  land  not  threatened  by  foes,  not  environed  with  perils,  not 
needing  to  be  fought  for  generation  after  generation,  not  doomed  to  be 
forsaken  during  a  long  captivity,  and  then  to  be  desolate  during  a  longer 
and  more  humiliating  dispersion ;  a  season  not  to  be  marred  by  incon- 
gruous associations,  not  to  be  desecrated  by  irreligious  acts,  and  not  to 
be  imperfectly  enjoyed  through  defective  spirituality. 

Heaven  is  the  saints'  everlasting  rest.  There  remaineth,  therefore,  an 
eternal  keeping  of  Sabbath  for  the  people  of  God.  There  the  soul  lies 
down  upon  the  centre  of  its  being  and  its  bliss.  What  is  the  lap  of  rest 
below?  The  globe.  On  what  does  the  globe  depend t  Its  axis. 
Where  is  its  axis  fixed?  In  the  solar  system,  with  its  harmonious 
machinery  and  balance  of  forces.  Where  does  the  solar  system  find  its 
support!  In  the  laws  of  nature.  And  what  is  the  ground  and 
foundation  of  all  laws  ?  The  eternal  God.  Physioal  gravitation  is  the 
sign  of  moral  and  spiritual  dependence.  Souls  lean  on  soula  There 
are  mutual  supports  in  the  great  spititual  universe ;  but  the  centre  of  all 
strength  and  rest  is  in  the  Infinite  One,  which  God's  people  feel  in 
heaven  as  they  never  did  on  earth.  The  lesson  is  there  perfectly 
learnt,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  creature  is  there  in  perfect  unison 
with  his  true  Divine  relations. 

That  everlasting  rest  is  a  state  of  things  worthy  of  the  series  ci 
preparations  made  for  it.  Each  economy  of  God  finds  its  end  in  some- 
thing higher  than  itself ;  each  prepares  for  the  next.  The  physical  for 
the  providential,  the  providential  for  the  religions ;  the  patriarchal  is 
consummated  in  the  Jewish,  the  Jewish  in  the  Christian ;  and  all  in 
heaven.  Here  is  an  ascending  scale  :  like  ranges  of  mountains,  like 
Jacob's  ladder.  And  think  of  gatheiing  up  all  which  is  fair,  and  pai«^ 
and  bright,  and  precious,  by  the  way;  all  that  is  really  good  in 
previous  economies,  and  depositing  the  whole  as  an  accnmulatioii  of 
wealth  in  the  capacious  and  indestructible  storehouse  of  etecnity* 
Heaven  will  be  found  to  contain  within  it  the  purified  and  pwfeoted 
results  of  the  endeavours  and  pains  of  all  the  saints  who  hav«  ever 
lived,  and  the  rewards  of  their  righteous  obedienoe ;  above  aU,  it  will  be 
found  worthy  of  the  mediatorial  mission  and  work  and  sufferiBg  of  Ae 
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Son  of  man,  who  has  opened  the  kingdom  of  hearen  to  all  belieTen* 
That  everlasting  rest  stands  out  in  oontrast  to  this  unrestful  world. 
For  a  contrast  we  need  not  dwell  upon  battle  fields  and  abodes  of 
misery,  upon  hospitals,  and  garrets,  and  cellars,  filled  with  the  children 
of  pain  or  of  want ;  enough  to  think  of  political  strife,  of  commercial 
competition,  of  social  struggles  and  of  domestic  discord,  of  the  **  noise 
of  the  waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people."  These  outward  ciroum- 
stanoes  are  typical  of  inward  passions  :— pride,  discontent,  selfishness, 
envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge;  and  how  winning,  attractive,  and  ravishing — 
in  contrast  with  the  whole  compass  of  terrestrial  turbulence — ^is  the 
calmness  and  the  unity,  the  peace  and  the  love  of  the  future  world  1  Where 
faith  is  very  strong,  and  the  mind  is  very  pure,  and  the  affections  are 
very  ardent,  the  attraction  of  that  revealed  rest  is  very  glorious. 

Perhaps  no  one  ever  felt  this  more  strongly  than  did  Biohard  Baxter. 

'*If  Apollonius,"  says  he,  <' travelled  into  Ethiopia  and  Persia  to 
consult  with  the  learned  there  ;  and  if  Plato  and  Pythagoras  lefb  their 
country  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests ;  and  if,  as  Jerome  saith, 
many  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  see  and  speak  with  eloquent  Livy  ; 
and  if  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  from  Ethiopia  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  see  his  glory,  oh,  how  gladly  should  I  leave  this  coiintiy, 
how  cheerfully  should  I  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  see  the  glory 
of  that  eternal  majesty,  and  to  attain  myself  that  height  of  wisdom,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  most  learned  on  earth  are  but  silly,  brutish 
fools  and  idiots  1  If  Bernard  were  so  ravishetl  with  the  delights  of  his 
monastery,  where  he  lived  in  poverty,  without  the  common  pleasures  of 
the  world,  because  of  its  green  banks  and  shady  bowers,  and  herbs  and 
trees,  and  various  objects  to  feed  the  eyes,  and  fragrant  smells,  and 
sweet  and  various  tunes  of  birds,  together  with  the  opportunity  of 
devout  contemplations,  that  he  cries  out  in  admiration,  'Lord,  what 
abundance  of  delights  dost  Thou  provide,  even  for  the  poor  1'  how  then 
shall  I  be  ravished  with  the  description  of  the  court  of  heaven,  where^ 
instead  of  herbs  and  trees,  and  birds  and  bowers,  I  shall  enjoy  God  and 
my  Redeemer,  angels,  saints,  and  inexpressible  pleasures ;  and  therefore 
should,  with  more  admiration,  cry  out,  *  Lord,  what  delights  hast  Thou 
provided  for  us  miserable  and  unworthy  wretches  that  wait  for  Thee ! ' 
If  the  heaven  of  glass  which  the  Persian  emperor  framed  were  so 
glorious  a  piece,  and  the  heaven  of  silver  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
sent  to  the  great  Turk,  because  of  their  rare  artificial  representations  and 
motions,  what  will  the  heaven  of  the  heavens  then  be,  which  is  not 
formed  by  the  art  of  man,  nor  beautified  like  these  childish  toys,  but  is 
the  matchless  palace  of  the  great  King,  built  by  Himself  for  the 
residence  of  His  glozy  and  the  perpetual  entertainment  of  His  beloved 
saints  1  Can  a  poor  deluded  Mahometan  rejoice  in  expectation  of  a 
sensual  paradise }  and  shall  not  I  rejoice  in  expectation  of  a 
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certain  glory  ]    If  the  honour  of  the  ambitious,  or  the  wealth  of  the 
covetous  person,  do  increase,  his  heart  is  lifted  up  with  his  estate,  as 
a  boat  that  riseth  with  the  rising  of  the  water.     K  they  have  but 
a  little  more  land  or  money  than  their  neighbours,  how  easily  yon  may 
see  it  in  their  countenance  and  carriage !     How  high  do  they  look ! 
How  big  do  they  speak  !    How  stately  and  lofty  do  they  demean  them- 
selves !    And  shall  not  the  heavenly  loftiness  and  height  of  my  spirit 
discover  my  title  to  this  promised  land  )    Shall  I  be  the  adopted  son  of 
God,  and  co-heir  with  Christ  of  that  blessed  inheritance,  and  daily  look 
when  I  am  put  into  possession,  and  shall  not  this  be  seen  in  my  joyful 
countenance  )     What  if  (}od  had  made  me  commander  of  the  earth  1 
What  if  the  mountains  would  remove  at  my  command  1    What  if 
I  could  heal  all  diseases  with  a  word  or  a  touch  ?    What  if  the  infernal 
spirits  were  all  at  my  command  ?    Should  I  not  rejoice  in  such  privi- 
leges and  honours  as  these  ?    Yet  is  it  my  Saviour's  command  not  to 
rejoice  that  the  devils  are  subject  to  us ;  but  in  this  to  rejoice,  that  onr 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 

"  Oh,  then,"  he  further  says,  *'  what  a  blessed  day  will  that  be  when 
I  shall  have  all  mercy,  perfection  of  mercy,  nothing  but  mercy,  and 
fully  enjoy  the  Lord  of  mercy  himself !  When  I  shall  stand  on  the 
shore,  and  look  back  upon  the  raging  seas  which  I  have  safely  passed ; 
when  I  shall,  in  safe  and  full  possession  of  glory,  look  back  upon  all  my 
pains  and  troubles,  and  fears  and  tears,  and  upon  all  the  mercies  which 
I  here  received,  and  then  shall  behold  the  glory  enjoyed  there,  which 
was  the  end  of  all  this.  Oh,  what  a  ble&sed  view  will  that  be !  0 
glorious  prospect  which  I  shall  have  on  the  celestial  Mount  Zion !  Is  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  any  defect  of  joy,  or  my  heart  not  raised, 
when  I  am  so  raised  1  If  one  drop  of  lively  faith  were  mixed  with 
these  considerations,  oh,  what  work  would  they  make  in  my  breast^  and 
what  a  heaven-ravished  heart  should  I  carry  within  me  !  Fain  would  1 
believe ;  *  Lord,  help  my  unbelief.' " 

Throughout  these  impassioned  forms  of  language,  the  writer  dwells 
upon  the  rest  as  a  thing  in  reserve.  One  can  conceive  of  meditations 
upon  the  rest  when  att-ained  ;  when  the  door  has  been  opened,  and  the 
soul  has  entered  in  j  when  dying  is  well  over,  and  the  pains,  the  groans, 
the  dying  strife  are  all  past ;  when  the  valley  has  been  gone  through 
and  the  river  has  been  crossed ;  when  this  world  lies  in  the  distance 
behind  and  below,  and  that  world  is  reached  by  the  purified  spirit; 
when  the  shut  door,  of  which  Scripture  speaks,  is  seen  from  that  side, 
not  from  this,  telling  of  entrance,  not  of  exclusion ;  of  safety,  not 
of  peril  j  of  the  fulfilment  of  hope,  not  of  the  extremity  of  despair. 
Baxter,  however,  dwells  on  the  rest,  as  we  must  all  do,  as  a  thing 
in  expectancy,  of  which,  however,  he  was  perfectly  sure,  on  grounds  of 
revealed  infallibility.    We  may  prove  the  future  existence  of  the  soul ; 
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but  when  that  is  done,  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  we 
can  be  certain  that  there  remains  pnre  rest  for  such  beings  as  we  are. 
It  requires  to  be  made  out  that  we  may  have  our  sins  pardoned  and  our 
nature  purified ;  that  the  adorable  Being,  whose  laws  we  have  trans- 
gressed, has  Himself  provided  a  mode  of  reconciliation  and  a  method  of 
renewal.  And  how  can  we  know  these  things  without  a  revelation  from 
above  1  And  when  we  have  received  that  revelation,  what  good  reason  is 
there  for  further  doubt  ? 

We  have  visions  of  repose  in  this  world.  The  tradesman  has ;  the 
merchant  has ;  the  minister  has.  Such  visions  are  innocent  and  help- 
ful so  long  as  thej  are  kept  within  bounds;  but  when  we  anticipate 
a  final  termination  here  of  certain  vexations  pertaining  to  mortality,  or 
when  we  expect  to  find  pleasure  in  idleness  and  in  self-seeking,  then  our 
anticipations  are  weak  and  foolish,  and  even  sinful.  If  we  expect 
a  period  when  we  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  do  anything  but  follow 
out  our  own  inclinations,  we  are  certainly  indulging  in  low,  miserable, 
and  shameful  expectations.  Neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth  will  there 
ever  be  such  rest.  We  shall  always  be  under  law  to  God ;  we  shall 
always  be  bound  to  yield  our  will  to  His  ;  and  self-sacrifice  will  obtain 
in  eternity  as  it  does  in  time.  The  point,  however,  now  suggested,  is — 
that  as  perfect  rest  is  a  blessing  confined  to  heaven ;  as  it  is  promised  to 
us  on  earth  nowhere  in  Scripture,  then  it  is  idle  for  us  to  expect  it ; 
indeed,  it  might  almost  seem  superfluous  to  tell  any  one  not  to  look  for 
it  at  present,  except  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  strangely  apt  to  dream 
of  celestial  repose  amidst  terrestrial  conditions  of  existence. 

If  anything  be  certain,  this  is — that  we  must  labour  to  enter  into 
that  rest,  lest  any  of  us  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it.  It  was 
throagh  a  spiritual  choice  and  a  life  of  holy  and  earnest  endeavour  that 
Baxter  attained  to  the  certainty  of  Christian  hope.  His  life  was  one  of 
unmistakeable  decision  in  pursuit  of  the  saints'  everlasting  rest.  Much 
depended  upon  his  early  course  ;  for,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  was 
proposed  by  a  friend  that  he  should  try  his  fortune  at  Court,  and  he 
came  on  a  visit  to  the  master  of  the  revels  at  Whitehall — then  a  scene 
of  gaiety  and  dissipation ; — but  after,  for  about  a  month,  witnessing 
the  pleasures  of  a  palace,  he  measured  their  hoUowness,  and  saw  their 
mockery,  and  felt  that  to  wait  on  royal  favour,  and  practise  the  arts 
then  commonly  employed  to  win  it,  was  not  the  one  thing  needful  for 
him  to  do.  Had  the  project  of  his  friends  been  successful,  and  had  he 
become  a  cavalier  courtier  instead  of  a  Puritan  Divine,  how,  in  all 
probability,  the  current  and  the  results,  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest  of 
his  life  would  have  been  altogether  changed.  He  chose  rather  to 
endure  affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  for  he  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.    And,  if  we  would  attain  to  their  present  blessedness,  we 
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miist  be  fbllowei^  of  them  who  through  fiiith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises. 

The  last  we  hear  of  Baxter  is  in  harmony  with  his  early  ch<noe,  and 
shows  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  world  for  which  he  so  eaineBtiy 
longed.  He  talked  in  the  pulpit,  Calamy  tells  us,  "  with  great  freedom 
about  another  world,  like  one  who  had  been  there,  and  was  come  asaiort 
of  express  from  thence  to  make  report  concerning  it."  His  pen,  too — that 
busy  pen — was  employed,  as  long  as  he  could  hold  it,  in  writing  for  the 
cause  dear  to  his  heart ;  and  among  his  last  works  was  his  *'  Dying 
Thoughts,"  worthy  of  being  bound  up  with  Owen's  "  Meditations  on  the 
Glory  of  Christ" 

Reminded  of  the  good  which  his  works  had  produced,  this  indefatigable 
author  replied,  "  I  was  but  a  pen  in  God's  hand ;  and  what  praise 
is  due  to  a  pen  ? "  His  vigorous  mind  abode  rational  in  faith  and  hope, 
arguing  itself  into,  and  preserving  itself  in,  patience  and  joy,  through  grace. 

His  resigned  submission  to  the  will  of  God  in  his  sharp  sickness  wis 
eminent  When  extremity  of  pain  constrained  him  earnestly  to  pwiy  to 
God  for  his  release  by  death,  he  would  check  himself, — "  It  is  not  fit  for 
me  to  prescribe ; — when  Tlum  wilt,  what  Thou  wiU,  how  Thou  wiU  t  *' 
Being  in  great  anguish,  he  said,  "  Oh,  how  unsearchable  are  His  ways, 
and  His  paths  past  finding  out;  the  reaches  of  His  providence  ve 
cannot  fathom  ! "  "  Do  not  think,"  he  added  to  his  friends,  "  the  wono 
of  religion  for  what  you  see  me  suffer." 

Pain  was  his  constant  companion ;  but  with  martyr-like  firmness  he 
endured  all,  exclaiming,  *'l  have  pain ;  there  is  no  aiding  against 
sense ;  but  I  have  peace,  I  have  peace  !"  His  life  had  been  a  continued 
state  of  physical  torture.  His  manifold  diseases  and  sufiTerings  were 
enough  to  excite  pity  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  inhuman  of  his  enemiea 
Our  sensibilities  are  positively  tortured  by  the  reading  of  his  pathetic 
descriptions  of  himself.  Welcome,  then,  must  have  been  the  prospect  of 
his  entering  a  world  of  which  it  is  said,  ^'Neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain  ; "  and  how  beautiful  was  the  oft-quoted  answer  whidi  he 
gave  to  the  question,  "  How  he  did  1" — "  Almost  well  I " 

John  Stouohtox. 


(Matp.  ii  1—12.) 

At  and  befbre  the  advent  of  Christ,  there  existed  in  the  East  a  wide- 
spread opinion,  that  a  king  should  be  bom  in  Judsea  who  should  rule  the 
world.  There  were  men  then,  as  now,  who  sought  truth  above  and 
beyond  all  else.  Amongst  the  earnest,  faithful  truth-seekers^ ''  the  wije 
men  who  came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem"  muat  be  olaaaed.    How 
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these  Magi  came  to  believe  that  at  this  particular  time  Christ  would  be 
bora,  we  cannot  be  cei-tain ;  but  ve  know  that  the  Jews  had  spread 
thronghout  the  world.  It  might  have  been  through  the  oaptivitj  of 
Israel  in  Media,  and  of  Judah  in  Babylon^  that  a  spark  of  the  Divine 
revelation  had  £Edlen  on  hearts  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  fired  the 
general  expectation  of  a  coming  deliverer  and  ruler. 

These  noble-minded  inquirers  belonged  to  the  sacred  caste  amongst 
the  ancient  Persians.  Thej  were  men  on  whom  rested  the  duties  of 
priesthood,  the  study  of  the  laws,  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  science ; 
and  the  science  which  was  their  special  study  was  astronomy.  How 
significant  that  in  this  very  study  they  should  find  ja  sign  of  Ohrist  1 
*<  How  often,"  as  Hamann  strikingly  observes,  "  has  God  condescended 
not  merely  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  men,  but  even  to  their 
fiftilings  and  prejudices !  But  this  very  condescension  (one  of  the  highest 
marks  of  His  love  to  man),  which  is  exhibited  everywhero  in  the  Bible, 
affords  subjects  of  derision  to  those  weaklings  who  look  into  the  Word 
of  Grod  for  displays  of  human  wisdom,  for  the  gratification  of  their  idle 
cariosity,  or  for  the  spirit  of  their  own  times  or  their  own  sect"  Yery 
strengthening  is  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  has  even  used  the  errors  of  man 
to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truthi  In  studying  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  do  we  not  see  that  Qod  employed  superstition  to 
prepare  the  way  fbr  truth  f 

These  men  lived  to  think  and  worship;  and  through  the  mistaken 
worship  of  light,  the  True  Light  was  i^vealed  to  them,  and,  by  the 
guidance  of  a  star,  they  were  brought  to  the  Bright  and  Morning  Star, 
in  whom  they  could  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy.  Does  not  God  in  this 
act  seem  to  frown  upon  those,  who,  in  their  mistaken  zeal  for  the  Bible, 
dread  or  contemn  the  revelation  of  science)  If  the  Divine  Being 
condescend  to  use  even  the  errors  of  man,  shall  philosophy  and  science 
be  treated  with  contempt  t  Truth  is  one,  and  cannot  be  divided  against 
itself.  All  truth  is  of  and  from  God.  Be  it  remembered  that  one  truth 
can  no  more  quench  another  truth,  than  one  sunbeam  can  quench 
another  sunbeam.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  study  of  any  science 
should  lead  from  God ;  but  surely  in  the  science  to  which  these  Magi 
gave  their  special  attention,  there  is  everything  to  draw  Godward. 
Some  one « has  said,  "An  tmdevout  astronomer  is  mad."  May  we  not 
believe,  that  <^e  yearning  of  the  spirit  after  the  unseen  and  infinite  first 
prompted  the  study  of  that  science  which,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to 
promise  something  for  the  spiritual  in  man  ? 

Well  do  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  looking  up  to  the  star-lit 
sky,  and  feeling,  for  the  first  time,  an  intense  craving  for  the  infinite  and 
eternal;  and  if  an  English  child  in  our  northern  clime  and  sea-girt 
island  could  feel  so  much  from  the  wonders  of  the  night,  what  muMt 
tho0^,  lirho  lived  beneath  the  mighty  iskies  of  the  Bast,  amidst  th^  serene 
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atmosphere  and  marvelloiis  splendour  of  nighty  have  felt  as  they  went 
out  to  meditate  at  eventide  ?  "  No  wonder  tliat  the  stara  seemed  to  have 
in  their  mjstic  motion  an  invisible  sjrmpathy  with  human  life  and  its 
mysterious  destinies.  No  marvel  if  he  who  could  best  read  their  laws 
was  reckoned  most  fit  to  interpret  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  all  that 
connects  man  with  that  which  is  unseen/'  Oh,  remember,  you  who  are 
thirsting  for  knowledge  and  toiling  hard  in  the  fields  of  learning,  that 
all  human  learning  reaches  its  highest  end  only,  as  it  ends  in  Christ ; 
that  earthly  wisdom  attains  its  noblest  aim  only,  as  it  helps  you  to  find 
your  King !  The  star  that  guided  the  Magi  to  the  Messiah  may  surely 
be  taken  as  a  symbol,  that  all  sincere  inquiiy,  every  effort  of  an  earnest 
love  of  truth,  will  conduct,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  highest  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ 

The  wise  men  came  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  fidsely  supposing  that  He 
who  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews  would  make  His  advent  in  the  capital 
of  Judaea.  For  months  must  these  pilgrims  have  been  journeying. 
They  had  seen  His  star  from  the  East^  and,  before  His  advent,  had  set 
off  to  render  Him  their  homage.  Their  mistake  in  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  as  we  shall  see,  also  works  good.  Their  advent  in  the  dty 
electrified  Herod  and  all  the  people.  What  a  spectacle  !  A  monarch 
troubled  by  an  infant !  A  whole  city  trembling  before  a  child  !  Herod 
feared  one  who  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews ;  that  he  was  not^  and  he 
had  no  home  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  people  dreaded  finesh 
wars  and  outrages.  The  tyrant  Herod  quickly  recovered  himself  and 
formed  a  wicked  plan.  He  first  assembled  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and 
asked  the  question,  "  Wliere  Christ  should  be  bomi'*  Those  assembled 
referred  him  to  the  word  of  the  prophet  Micah.  To  the  wise  men, 
Herod  appeared  all  eagerness  to  follow  their  example.  "  When  ye  have 
found  Him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  Him 
also."  Thus  did  this  ancient  king  act  on  the  principle  of  the  modera 
statesman,  who  said  "  that  the  faculty  of  speech  was  given  to  enable  us 
to  conceal  our  thoughts.''  Herod  saw  these  men  were  too  wise  and  good, 
to  be  trusted  with  his  bad  designs,  and  so  he  acts  the  hypocrite. 

The  fact^  that  these  men  were  not  stayed  by  their  disappointment,  in 
not  finding  Him  they  sought  where  they  expected,  proves  the  sincerity 
of  their  fJEiith.  They  indeed  walked  by  faith;  in  the  very  last  place  they 
would  have  gone  to  for  Him  who  was  bom  King  of  the  Jews  they 
now  seek  Him.  Discouraged  and  disappointed,  but  not  daunted,  they 
listened  to  the  voice  within,  prompting  them  to  go,  even  to  the  little 
shepherd  town  of  BethlehenL  Night  closed  in  upon  the  wanderings  of 
these  travellers  in  a  strange  land  ;  but  let  the  night  be  ever  so  dark, 
God's  light  can  give  hope  and  inspire  confidence.  They  gazed  upward  as 
they  came  and  beheld  the  star  ;  and  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy. 
Does  not  all  this  come  home  to  your  heart  f      How  vividly  it  recalls 
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what  you  passed  through  when  seeking  Jesus  !  They  only  who  have 
known  what  it  is  to  lose  the  star  that  was  leading  them  to  the  place 
where  Jesus  was,  and  £nd  it  again,  can  understand  the  joy  in  which 
these  men  rejoiced.  *^  There  are  some  who  have  followed  many  a  star  that 
turned  out  to  be  but  an  ignia/cUuua — one  of  those  exhalations  which 
hover  over  marshes  and  churchyards,  and  only  lead  to  the  chambers 
of  the  dead  or  the  cold,  damp  pits  of  disappointment ;  and,  oh,  the 
blessing  of  ''exceeding  joy,"  after  following  in  vain,  after  inquiring 
of  the  great  men,  and  learning  nothing,  of  the  religious  men,  and 
finding  little,  to  see  the  star  at  last  resting  over  the  place  where  the 
young  child  Hes  ;  after  groping  the  way  alone,  to  see  the  star  stand  stiU, 
to  find  that  religion  is  a  thing  far  simpler  than  we  thought,  that  God  is 
very  near  us,  that  to  kneel,  and  adore,  and  love  is  the  noblest  posture  of 
ihesoull" 

This  manifestation,  thus  early,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles  brings 
to  our  heart  the  blessed  truth,  that  Christ  came  to  reveal  "  our  Father," 
and  to  establish  a  real  brotherhood  on  eai'th.  It  is  not  given  us  to  trace 
the  after  histoiy  of  these  wise  men  ;  but  that  their  coming  to  Christ  was 
to  them  the  solving  of  life's  hard  problem,  the  satisfying  of  the  spirit's 
highest  longings,  the  advent  of  the  eternal  peace  that  is  realized  only 
through  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt  We  can 
imagine  what  these  men  must  have  been  and  done,  when  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  But  what  have  we  been,  and  what  have  we  done — ^we 
upon  whom  the  full  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  has  shone— we  whose 
ears  have  heai*d  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  ever  since  we  were  able  to 
hear  and  understand)  These  men,  with  their  dim  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  mystery,  their  partial  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  &ith 
and  love  came  to  the  infant  Christ,  and  offered  to  Him  precious  gifts, 
and  had  their  hearts  filled  with  exceeding  joy.  Has  it  been  so  with 
you  1  Have  you  really  come  to  Christ  1  Have  you  brought  your 
doubts  to  Him,  who  alone  can  remove  them  ?  Have  you  given  your 
cold,  hard  heart  to  Him  who  only  can  warm  and  soften  it  1  Have  you 
laid  your  sin-burdened  soul  upon  the  altar  of  His  sacrifice  1  Has  your 
whole  being  gone  forth  to  Him  in  one  deep,  real,  agonizing  prayer — O 
Lord,  I  come ;  I  give  myself  to  Thee,  who  hast  given  Thyself  for  me  1 

There  are  those  reading  these  words  who  look  back  through  the 
shadowy  years  and  think  of  their  first  coming  to  Christ,  and  remember 
the  anguish  that  He  turned  into  peace,  the  bitterness  that  He  made 
sweetness,  the  wail  of  woe  that  He  changed  to  a  song  of  gladness ;  yet, 
though  the  memory  is  blessed,  is  there  not  an  under-current  of  soiTowful 
remembrance  1  He  "  is  all  we  desire ;"  but  have  we  been  all  He  desires  9 
He  has  never  disappointed,  never  changed ;  but  have  not  we  disappointed 
Him,  and  has  not  our  life  in  Him  been  sadly  changefid  1  Oh,  let  this  be 
the  day,  when  there  shall  be  a  fresh  coming  to  Him,  a  new  consecration 
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of  jounelf  to  Him,  who  has  bought  jon  with  His  own  ptecions  blood ! 
Reader,  what  you  have  to  bring  to  the  heavenly  King  may  not,  in  the 
eye8  of  the  world,  be  of  great  wortL  You  may  be  a  lonely  sufferer  on 
a  bed  of  Bickness,  with  no  opportunity  of  doiag  or  giving  muck  You 
have  not  to  go,  to  ChriBt.  He  is  watohing  patiently  beside  you  ;  He  is 
yearning  for  your  heart's  deepest  trust ;  He  is  listening  for  His  own 
prayer,  to  rise  fix>m  your  weary  spirit :  "  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be 
donOk"  Offer  Him  these  gifts  of  loving  trust  and  abounding  love,  and 
your  sick-room  shall  be  mosical  with  divinest  strains,  bright  idth 
celestial  beauty ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  last  night  of  wearinese,  He 
who  has  been  waiting  to  receive  you  to  Himself  will  joyfillly  hear  your 
last  prayer  on  earth — "  Lord  Jesusj  receive  my  spirit," — and  His  wish  will 
be  MfiUed,  and  you  will  be  with  Him  beholding  His  glory. 

How  significant  the  fact  that  the  Kiiig  was  the  child  !  This  reveals,  if 
we  have  hearts  to  receive  it,  the  secret  of  true  greatness,  the  Bource  of 
real  power,  the  cause  of  living,  lasting  dominion^  Who  is  it  we 
instinctively  obey  and  lovingly  crown  9  Is  it  he  who  is  robed  in 
majesty,  whose  word  rolls  like  thunder,  whose  eye  flashes  like  lightning f 
Is  it  he  whose  position  is  exalted,  whose  possessions  are  vast,  whose 
talent  is  great,  whose  authority  is  indisputable  )  Oh,  no  1  Those  we 
naturally  obey  and  honour  are  they  who  themselves  obey  One  higher 
than  themselves,  they  who  serve  and  love  the  best  %£  beings,  and  live 
Christlike  lives.  Would  you  be  reverenced  and  loved,  worship  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus.  Consecrato  to  Him  your  most  precious  gifls.  Find 
in  the  child,  the  King ;  and  in  self-abandonment  to  Him,  in  lowij 
worship,  in  loving  service,  you  shall  find  true  honour  and  joy,  and 
become  really  powerful  and  lastingly  usefuL 

This  act  of  worship  and  offering  of  service  by  the  Magi  is  as  the 
first-fruits  to  Christ.  As  we  stand  in  spirit  with  them  in  the  honse  at 
Bethlehem,  with  joy  we  think  of  what  has  been  since  that  memorsUe 
day,  and  with  hope  look  forward  to  what  shall  be  in  the  glorious  fhtore. 
We  seem  to  be  with  them  at  the  source  of  "  that  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  tiie  throne  of  Gkxi  and  of  the  Lam^" 
which  has  refreshed  and  blessed  all  who  have  partaken  (^  its  life-giring 
waters ;  and  can  with  assurance  rest  in  the  promise  of  that  day,  when 
"  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  there 
is  the  tree  of  life,  which  has  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yields  her 
fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  :  but  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  His  servants  ahall  serte  Him : 
and  they  shall  see  His  face  j  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  ftm^eads. 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there;  and  they  need  no  candle,  nsitker 
light  of  the  Bun ;  for  the  L6rd  God  giveth  tiiem  light :  and  thfy  AtU 
reign  for  ever  and  ever," 
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May  you  and  I,  reader,  throagh  the  grace  of  God,  be  amongBt  "  the 
great  multitude,  who  will  stand  before  the  throne  and  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands  ;  and  cry  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  ! "  Jessie  Coombs. 


Cfie  £nslid|^  Cemetery  in  fEatireira. 

For  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  yeara,  the  English  dying  in  the  island 
of  Madeira  have  had  a  burying-place  of  their  own.  Before  the  year 
1764,  the  bodies  of  deceased  Protestants  wore  thrown  into  the  sea.  So 
strong  was  the  native  prejudice  against  the  heretics,  that  on  no  account 
were  they  allowed  a  resting-place  on  earth.  Even  after  the  Portuguese 
Government  had  granted  permission  to  the  British  to  have  a  burying- 
ground  for  their  dead,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  guard  of  soldiers  at 
the  funeral,  to  save  the  corpse  from  outrage^  and  the  weeping  relatives 
from  insult. 

The  cemetery  granted  in  1764  was  intended  mainly  for  the  English 
who  had  taken  up  a  permanent  residence  in  the  island.  During  the 
administration  of  General  Beresford,  who  kept  a  garrison  of  English 
soldiers  here  from  1808  to  1814,  another  piece  of  ground  was  set  apart 
for  burial.  This  was  intended  principally  for  the  bodies  of  the  English 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  island.  When  the  English  garrison  left  the 
place,  this  piece  of  ground  was  still  used  as  a  place  ''  to  bury  strangers 
in."  The  number  of  English  visitors  continued  for  a  time  so  to  increase, 
and  the  triumphs  of  death  among  them  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
ground  became  full ;  and  in  1852,  another  piece  of  ground,  contiguous 
to  the  former  one,  was  added.  It  is  of  these  two  burpng-places,  now 
forming  one  United  Protestant  Cemetery,  in  the  city  of  Funchal,  that  I 
speak  in  this  article. 

The  cemetery  is  unfortunately  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  resident 
population.  On  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
Hving.  A  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefathers  did  not  see  the  objections 
to  this,  as  we  see  them  now.  In  other  respects,  the  cemeteiy  is  i'emai*k> 
able  for  its  neatness,  and  even  for  its  beauty — so  far  as  beauty  can  be 
supposed  to  dwell  amid  the  habitations  of  the  dead. 

From  the  street,  you  enter  by  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  gates.  Through 
the  gates,  you  look  on  the  pebble-paved  walks,  skirted  on  either  side  by 
neatly-trimmed  box.  Having  entered  the  gates,  you  find  yourself  in  a 
charming  little  garden,  which  leads  to  the  chapel  on  the  right,  to  the  old 
boiying-ground  on  the  left^  and  to  the  new  one  on  the  side  opposite  the 
entrance.    Here,  in  this  little  gem  of  a  garden,  and  more  or  less  in  the 
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biirying-grounds,  you  are  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  floral  beauty. 
Tall  cypresses  and  other  large  trees  stand  as 

'*  Dark  guardiaDS  of  death's  victories. 
Stern  watchers  o'er  the  tomb." 

Choice  shrubs,  festooned  with  many-coloured  creepers,  spread  their  leafy 
arms  around  the  tombs,  as  if  to  guard  them  from  the  gaze  of  the  passeis- 
by.  Hoses,  geraniums,  azalias,  heliotrope,  and  many  other  flowers,  which 
we  expect  to  see  only  in  hot-houses,  adorn  the  whole  enclosure  with  their 
many  shapes  and  brilliant  colours,  and  fill  the  air  with  most  deliciotis 
fragrance. 

In  this  one  city  of  the  dead  are  gathei*ed  together  citizens  from  almost 
every  Protestant  country  under  heaven.  England  and  Scotland  contri- 
bute the  largest  number ;  Germany  has  added  many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters;  Switzerland,  Kussia,  and  Norway  have  their  representatives; 
America  has  sent  her  quota ;  Ireland  and  Wales  have  here  their  graves. 
From  empires,  monarchies,  and  republics,  all  meet  here  as  citizens  of  this 
little  commonwealth  of  humanity. 

Here  lie  side  by  side  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions.    Naval  officers 
and  merchant  seamen,  who  found  it  easier  to  battle  with  the  storm,  and 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  than  to  resist  the  stealthy  approaches  of 
disease  and  death  j  military  officers  and  men,  who,  though  victorious  in 
the  battle-field,  were  obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  an  unseen  foe ;  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who,  having  preached  life  and  immortality  to  their  congre- 
gations, had,  in  common  with  their  hearers,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  man's 
transgression  ;  consuls,  who,  having  served  their  earthly  sovereigns  well, 
were  called  away  to  give  account  of  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  the 
King  of  Heaven  ;    merchants,  whose  gains  could  not  buy  for  them 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  man ;    doctors,  who,  though  they 
cured  many  others,  could  not  cure  themselves,  nor  be   cured ;   hiis- 
bands,  who  had  to  leave  their  young  widows  to  fight   the   battles  of 
life  alone ;   wives,  whose  ministry  of  love  had  lightened  the  burdens 
of  oppressed  hearts,  and  diffused  sunshine  through  the  home;  parents, 
who   had  to   commit   their  little  orphans  to  the  care  of  Him  who 
delights  to  own  Himself  as  '^the  Father  of  the  fatherless;"  children, 
who  were  once  the  pride  and  hope  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  fiuiest 
flowers  in  the  family  circle ;  young  men,  whose  sun  went  down  while 
it  was  yet  noon;  and  maidens,  who  had  prepai'ed  their  bridal  attire, 
but  never  wore  it; — ^these  all   have  met   together   in   this  common 
resting-place,  most   of  them    having  come  to  the  island  to  seek  for 
health,  but  really  to  find  a  grave. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  cemetery  is  that  almost  all  the  giaTes 
are  single  ones.  In  our  own  country,  we  have  family  vaults;  and  in 
many  of    the  old  churchyard  buiying-places,  the  inscriptiona  tell  of 
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several  generations  lying  together.  But  here  the  occupants  of  the 
graves  had  mostly  fallen  away  from  home.  Disease  had  sent  them 
here,  and  they  had  come  in  the  vain  hope  of  restored  health  and  pro- 
longed Ufe.  In  some  cases,  they  had  come  alone ;  in  others,  attended 
hy  a  single  relative  or  friend.  But  when  the  last  hope  had  been 
quenched,  and  the  last  offices  of  affection  had  been  performed,  sur- 
vivors generally  returned  to  join  the  living  circle  at  home.  Hence  the 
tablets  are  generally  inscribed  with  but  one  name,  and  the  graves  hold 
but  one  body. 

The  majority  of  those  single  occupants  died  before  they  I'eached  the 
age  of  thirty.  Tlie  flowers  that  bloom  so  sweetly  over  the  graves  are 
the  fittest  emblems  of  those  who  sleep  beneath.  Most  of  them  came 
forth  like  a  flower,  were  cut  down  and  withered.  Attacked  by  lung 
disease,  which  no  medical  skill  could  cure,  they  gained  at  most  but  a 
little  i-elief,  and  a  short  respite  by  coming  to  this  "  island  hospital,"  and 
then  were  claimed  by  death  in  the  prime  of  life.  Alas  !  what  broken 
purposes  and  blighted  hopes  are  buried  in  these  graves  !  Of  the  preachers 
who  speak  from  these  early  tombs,  the  young  readers  of  this  magazine 
will  form  a  fitting  audience.  To  you,  however,  bright  and  buoyant  now, 
they  say,  "  Not  long  ago,  we  w^ere*  bright  and  buoyant  too ;  but  our 
spriug-tide  was  short ;  summer  and  autumn,  our  life  had  none ;  our 
brightest  visions  faded  before  the  touch  of  a  fatal  malady ;  and  neither 
the  young  vigour  of  our  early  life,  nor  the  love  of  friends,  nor  the  skill  of 
physicians  could  save  us  from  the  grasp  of  death.  As  we  sickened  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  our  days,  so  may  you.  Oh,  listen  now  to  our  ad- 
monition !  Our  sermon  is  short,  but  our  words  are  weighty.  They  issue 
from  the  grave :  the  dead  speak  them.  To  you,  O  men,  we  call,  and 
our^voice  is  to  the  sons  of  man  !  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  j  now  is  day  of  Salvation. 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He 
is  near.  Be  wise,  and  consider  your  latter  end.  Be  in  earnest  to  know, 
in  this  your  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  your  peace.  Be  diligent  to 
be  found  in  Christ.  Do  it  with  all  your  heart,  or  you  may  fail.  Do  it 
at  once,  or  it  may  be  too  late." 

Some  of  the  memorial  inscriptions  tell  of  incidents  that  are  sure  to 
interest  the  reader,  though  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
persons  to  whom  they  refer.  A  good  mother  from  Bristol,  having 
recorded  the  fajct  that  her  daughter  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  adds : 
"  But  who  she  was,  to  you,  reader,  is  a  matter  of  unimpoiiiance  j  what 
she  was  is  the  all-essential  question.  Learn,  tlien,  her  hope  was  fixed  on 
the  imputed  righteousness  and  atoning  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Mark,  she  was  young,  very  young.  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  Another 
mother,  from  the  United  States  of  America,  tells  us  that  her  son's  age, 
'when  he  died  in  1866,  was  "  Twenty-three  years,  ten  months,  and  five 
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days  j"  that  he  was  <<  a  volanteer  soldier  of  his  oountiy ;"  that  *<h6  took 
part  in  driving  back  the  forces  of  General  Lee  from  the  CHunberUnd 
Valley  ^"  and  was  "  a  faithful  soldier  of  the  Cross  of  Christ."  A  tablet  in 
memory  of  a  Scotch  physician  tells  lis  that  he  had  gained  his  honortij 
titles  of  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  that  **  he  was  eminently  distinguished  for  lus 
great  attainments  in  literature  and  science,"  and  yet  that  he  died 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Very  appropriately  ii 
it  added,  <'  Life  was  only  wanting  to  his  fame."  The  slab  that  marks 
the  resting-place  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  the  daughter — I  believe  the  only 
child — of  the  late  Archbishop  Sumner,  tells  us  that^  "  on  her  dying  bed, 
she  exhorted  her  mourning  husband  to  think  much  of  the  glory  into 
which,  with  humble  confidence  in  her  Saviour's  merits,  she  hoped  to  be 
shortly  received,"  and  that  '*  he  now  remembers  this,  and  is  comforted.'' 
There  are  many  affecting  incidents  connected  with  the  latter  end  of 
some  of  those  who  lie  here.  The  tablets  tell  the  time  of  death,  the  t^ 
of  the  deceased,  the  country  whence  he  came,  and  sometimes  add  a  few 
words  about  &mily  connections  and  moral  character.  But  there  are 
many  things  intimately  connected  with  the  closing  scene  which  they  do 
not  teU.  The  told  in  one  case  is,  that  the  lady  who  sleepe  in  the  t<«ob 
beneath  was  boiTi  in  1841,  and  died  in  1864.  The  untold  is,  that  she  was 
on  her  way  to  England  from  the  African  coast ;  that  she  suffered  so 
much  from  sea-sickness  on  the  voyage,  that  she  died  from  exhaustioiL 
Her  friends  wished  her  to  disembark  at  Teneriffe,  but  she  had  a  strong 
desire  to  come  on  to  Madeira.  To  Madeira  she  cama  That  no  exertion 
whatever  on  her  part  should  be  required,  a  hammock  was  sent  to  the 
ship  to  bring  her  on  shore.  In  this  way  she  was  conveyed  to  an  Eaglisk 
boarding-house,  was  laid  down  upon  a  bed,  and  then  immediately  expired 
The  marble  in  another  case  will,  no  doubt,  tell  the  public  of  a  young 
man  from  Russia,  who  was  interred  on  the  27th  of  April,  1869.  Bat  it 
will  not  tell  them  that  the  father  of  the  young  man  had  been  taking  him 
about  from  place  to  place  for  the  last  year  or  two,  in  search  of  health ', 
that  a  few  months  ago  he  brought  him  to  Madeira,  where  he  seemed  to 
be  getting  on  so  well  that  his  father  thought  he  could  with  safety  leave 
him  for  a  time  ;  that  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  fieither  left  by  the  lisbon 
packet ;  that  the  son  accompanied  him  to  the  ship,  and  saw  him  off; 
that  he  returned  to  his  boarding-house,  went  to  bed,  and  never  left  the 
house  again,  till,  seven  days  after,  he  was  carried  to  his  grave ;  so  that 
the  loving  father,  who  would  be  anxiously  expecting  in  Russia  soon  to 
hear  from  his  son,  would  get  a  letter  written  by  some  one  else,  telling 
him  that  before  his  homeward  journey  was  oompleted,  his  son  had 
finished  the  journey  of  life.  Who  can  help  dropping  a  tear  of  tympathy 
for  this  afiiicted  father,  whose  sorrow  will  be  embittered  by  the  refiectioD 
that,  though  he  had  remained  with  his  son  for  many  months^  he  had  left 
him  at  laat^  within  seven  days  of  hia  death,  to  die  alone  in  a  stnoge  land  I 
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Some  of  the  inacriptions  relating  to  children  are  extremely  beautiftd. 
I  copied  three  of  them,  and  will  give  them  entire,  just  as  they  appeared 
on  the  £|ce  of  the  stones  : — 

The  first— 

"  Pagged  from  death  uBto  lite, 
Two  children  of  Robert  and  Ann  Baynam." 
The  second — 

"  JesoB  called  nnto  Him, 
A  Uttie  chUd." 

The  third— 

*'  In  memory  of  our  beloved  Kisida. 
Februarys,  1852." 

In  two  out  of  the  three  no  name  is  mentioned  on  the  face  of  the  tablet 
To  the  passer-by,  who  only  looks  at  the  surface,  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
"  little  child  ;"  nothing  to  tell  who  "  Nisida"  was.  It  is  as  if  the  weep- 
ing parents  would  say,  "  The  sorrow  is  our  own ;  we  know  who  is  meant. 
If  the  name  were  conspicuously  put,  so  as  to  arrest  the  gaze  of  every  eye, 
we  could  not  expect  the  public  to  become  the  sharers  in  our  grief.  Better 
that  they  should  not  know  than,  knowing,  seem  to  slight  our  loved  ones 
by  lack  of  sorrow.  The  tablet  is  an  expression  of  our  love.  In  that,  it 
yields  a  solace  to  our  hearts,  and  so  answers  its  end." 

Three  of  the  graves  in  the  cemetery  have,  to  me,  personally,  a  special 
interest,  from  my  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  those  who  occupy 
them,  or  with  their  surviving  relatives.  They  hold  the  mortal  remains 
of  three  young  men,  all  of  whom  came  out  last  October,  and  all  were 
buried  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  first  of  these  was  a  captain  in 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  was  buried  in  November.  Thirty  years  ago 
his  father  visited  the  island  on  the  same  errand,  and  with  the  same 
result.  This  son  was  not  bom  till  four  months  after  his  father's  death ; 
and  now  he  lies  side  by  side  with  the  father  whom  he  never  saw.  He 
has  left  a  young  widow,  and  a  sweet  little  girl  of  three-and-a-half  years, 
to  mourn  his  loss.  The  second  died  in  December.  He,  too,  was  under 
thirty,  and  lefb  a  widow  and  infant  daughter.  The  widow,  having  laid 
her  husband's  remains  in  the  cemetery,  turned  the  full  tide  of  her  heart's 
love  to  her  only  living  child,  who  had  been  left  in  Scotland.  Her  cup  of 
sorrow  was,  however,  not  yet  full ;  for,  before  she  left  the  island,  one  of 
the  packets  brought  out  a  near  relative,  who  came  as  a  special  messenger 
to  break  to  her  the  tidings  that  her  child,  too,  was  gone ;  so  that,  child- 
less, as  well  as  a  widow,  she  had  to  return  to  her  desolate  home.  The 
third,  a  young  man  of  only  nineteen,  came  out  in  the  ship  with  us  at  the 
end  of  October.  He  seemed  to  revive  on  the  voyage,  but  never  rallied 
afber  he  reached  Madeira.  For  about  six  weeks  he  gradually  declined, 
and  on  the  19th  of  December  he  slept  to  wake  no  more.  The  next  day, 
hia  brother^  who  is  now  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  is 
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a  widow,  stood  perfectly  alone,  so  far  as  relatives  were  oonoemed,  and 
wept  at  his  grave. 

These  three  young  men  were  all  natives  of  Scotland.  The  first  was  a 
member  of  the  English  Church  ;  the  second,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; the  third,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Here,  in  the 
cemetery,  they  all  lie,  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  furnish  a  fair  sample  of  the  union  of  all  sects  and  creeds 
which  takes  place  in  this  hallowed  spot.  I  cannot  say  much  about  the 
melting  away  of  the  lines  which  separate  the  several  sections  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  even  in  this  island,  during  life ;  but  as  Episcopalians 
are  Nonconformists  here,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  the  folly  of  consecra- 
tion does  not  perpetuate  in  the  grave  the  separations  which  exist  amoog 
the  living.  The  bodies  are  taken  into  the  same  chapel  for  the  service, 
and  then  are  deposited  in  the  same  burying-place,  the  service  being  con- 
ducted sometimes  by  the  minister  of  the  Scotch,  and  sometimes  by  the 
minister  of  the  English  Church. 

I  will  only  further  add,  that  on  some  of  the  tablets  and  grave-stones 
there  sparkle  gems  of  Gospel  truth.  Such  passages  as,  "  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet 
shall  he  live  ;"  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  *'  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,"  proclaim  in  many  cases  the  hope  of  the  dead,  and  point 
out  to  the  living  the  way  of  life.  It  is  quite  a  relief  to  feel  that^  in  the 
midst  of  the  Popish  ignorance  and  superstition  which  abouncf  here,  these 
stones  silently  proclaim  '/  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Our  oountiymen, 
who  hear  around  them  little  but  a  language  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, may  stroll  into  the  cemetery,  and  there,  in  our  own  mother  tongue, 
read  words  of  everlasting  life. 

Will  my  readers,  who  have  gone  with  me  through  this  city  of  the  dead 
in  a  far-off  island,  permit  me,  in  parting,  to  say  to  each  one  word  of 
personal  application  1  You,  my  fiiend,  will  one  day  need  the  possession 
of  a  burying-place  for  yourself.  That  day  may  soon  be  here.  Are  you 
ready  for  it  1  Day  by  day  you  are  writing  your  own  epitaph.  If  your 
friends  should  honestly  inscribe  it' on  your  tomb,  what  will  it  bel 
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**ieealin8  Sliflijtlg." 

A  HEAVY  charge  was  brought  long  ago  against  certain  nnfkithfdl  propheta 
and  priests,  that  had  taken  upon  them  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd. 
They  had  **  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people  slightly,  saying, 
Peace,  peace ;  when  there  was  no  peace,"  Jer.  viii.  11.  The  God  of  Truth 
oould  not  but  be  displeased  when  false  views  were  given  of  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  His  creatures  and  Himself;  when  the  effect  of  His 
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correctiye  dispensationB,  and  of  His  Spirit's  operations  upon  the  heart,  was 
in  a  sense  neutralised ;  and  when  those,  who  might  have  had  real  peace, 
were  made  to  rest  in  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  And  the  voice  that  reproved 
the  fault  was  the  voice  of  mercy.  God  desired  His  people  to  be  "healed," 
but  not  **  slightly."  He  would  have  His  servants  proclaim  and  publish 
"  peace ;"  but  not  when  there  was  *'  no  peace." 

It  may  be  feared  that  soothing  and  flattering  teaching  will  at  all  times 
preTail,  more  or  less,  in  the  professing  Church;  and,  perhaps,  he  who 
exposes  it  will  be  ui^'ustly  thought  to  be  making  the  narrow  way  still 
narrower.  Such  an  one  may  seem,  indeed,  to  be  laying  stumbling-blocks  in 
the  inquirer's  path,  when  he  is,  in  fact,  removing  them.  But  where  souls 
are  oonoemed,  it  is  a  kind  hand  which  sweeps  away  **  the  refuges  of  lies," 
though  it  be  done  as  "  with  hail." 

To  come  to  our  point :  Are  there  not,  in  this  day,  some  mistaken  methods 
of  dealing  with  sinners — ^the  anxious  and  the  unanxious?  Certainly 
it  might  be  feared  that  there  are,  when  we  notice  such  facts  as  the 
following : — 

Firstly.  In  what  we  have  hopefully  regarded  as  **  Eevivals,"  many  who 
have  not  only  been  impressed,  but  were  supposed  to  be  converted,  very 
quickly  relapse  into  their  old  state  of  indifference  aijd  of  irreligion ;  it  being 
more  difficult  than  before  to  arrest  their  attention,  or  to  reach  either  their 
conscience  or  their  heart.  They  go  out  from  us,  and  by  their  insensibility 
prove  but  too  well  that  they  were  not  **of  us."  Whoever,  then,  may  in 
their  case  have  said,  "  Peace,  peace,"  it  has  never  been  said  by  God. 

Secondly.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  very  suddenness  and  greatness  of 
the  transition  creates  per  force  some  degree  of  doubt.  When  the  mighty 
power  of  use  and  custom  is  considered ;  when  we  recoUect  the  difficulty  we 
all  have  in  overcoming  a  habit  of  any  kind,  though  it  be  none  of  the  strongest 
or  the  worst ;  when  we  remember,  also,  the  misgivings  and  the  self-distrust 
of  many  excellent  Christians,  we  may  weU  feel  something  of  doubt,  as  well 
as  surprise,  when  we  see  some  lately  degraded  character  come  out  as  one 
with  whom  all  things  have  been  reversed,  suddenly  possessed  of  a  perfect 
assurance  of  pardon,  and,  in  some  instances,  placed  on  high  among  the 
lightH  and  teachers  of  the  world. 

Thirdly.  There  are  cases,  tmhappily  not  a  few,  in  which  Christian  privi- 
leges are  claimed,  and,  in  a  cool,  formal  kind  of  way,  enjoyed,  by  those  who 
display  littie  or  nothing  of  a  Christian  spirit  We  expect  a  Christian  to  be, 
in  the  exact  measure  of  his  religion,  a  kinder  and  a  humbler  man  than  the 
generality ;  and  we  expect  him  also  to  be  drawn  by  a  sympathy,  of  which 
the  worldling  feels  nothing,  to  all  other  Christians.  What,  then,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  temper  ameliorated,  nor  passion  restrained  ?  What  if  pride, 
instead  of  being  mortified,  is  obviously  cherished,  and  all  but  avowed? 
What  if  there  be  no  perceptible  drawing  towards  the  pious,  as  such  ?  What 
if  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  be  held  very  cheap ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  recall  those  words  of  the  Apostie,  **  1  endure  all  things  for  the 
elecfs  sake?"  To  speak  plainly,  when  we  see  the  hardness  and  the 
*'  bounce  "  (we  hope  the  word  may  be  excused)  of  some  professing  Chris- 
tians— ^when  we  hear  how  they  arraign  and  satirize  those  whom  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  dear  to  Christ,  and  as  bearing  His  ''reproach" 
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before  mmt^yirt  cannot  bat  aak,  Hav^  theia  people  «?er  nndergOBo  tkat 
tkorongh  humhling  which  is  inaeparable  from  ooiiTenion  ?  An  they  in 
heart  "irith*'  the  Great  Cross-Bearer,  or  <* against"  Him?  And  is  it 
certain  that,  in  their  present  state  of  mind,  they  would  haye  looked  on  vith 
tmmingled  respect  had  they  seen  His  tenderness  to  babes,  His  syn^thy 
with  the  friends  of  Lozanis,  His  tears  over  Jerusalem  ?  Not  that  these  off- 
handed religionists  are  incapable  of  enthusiasm !  No ;  but  then  it  must 
relate  to  something  that  lies  qnite  outside  the  sphere  of  religion— perhaps 
one  of  Turner's  pictorcs,  or  a  concert,  a  norel,  a  boat-race. 

Fourthly.  There  is  an  obvious  poBnWitp  d  mistake  from  the  ease  irith 
which  states  of  nervous  depression  or  exaltation  may  be  oonfonndsd  irith 
the  W(^k  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Self-deception  is  manifold  in  its  disgnisw, 
and  very  fertile  in  the  pretexts  it  may  put  forth.  The  feelings  have  a  stnago 
tendency  to  beget  their  opposites.  There  is  a  curious  reaction  through 
which,  in  the  spkera  of  the  emotions,  **  extremes  meet,"  yea,  seem  to  Sjping 
ont  of  each  other.  It  may  happen,  for  example,  that  a  person  who  is 
anxious  and  depressed  as  to  his  religious  state,  may  by  a  merely  wtturS 
rebound  recover  more  than  the  composnre  he  has  lost.  Now,  if  he  be 
encouraged  to  attribute  this  to  a  Divine  cause,  if  he  regard  it  as  a  sore 
token  of  acceptance  and  of  sonship,  the  feeling  will,  of  course,  be  heightttied. 
There  will  be  some  transient  gratitude  to  his  supposed  Deliwer,  sooiething 
like  deadness  to  the  world  and  love  to  Christ,  with  eagerness,  like  that  d 
**  Neighbour  Pliable,"  to  press  on  to  the  better  land.  Yet  hath  such  an  one 
'*  no  root  in  himself;"  and  it  is  certain  that  in  time  of  temptation — ^tenqita- 
tion  that,  perhaps,  seems  to  others  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name— he  will 
IkU  away. 

Fifthly.  Amidst  a  most  profuse  and  tmprecedented  reiteration  of  the  erer- 
turee  and  the  promises  of  iufmite  grace  by  which  the  present  day  is  marked, 
the  anxious  sinner  is  often  heard  complaining  that  his  case  is  not  "  met"-- 
nay,  that,  to  himself,  it  scarcely  seems  to  be  compsehended.  Meanwhils, 
the  uManxious  heazBr  finds  it  only  too  easy  to  remain  insensible  under  all 
those  gracious  announcements  and  entreaties,  which  he  is  told  that  no  hssit 
can  entirely  resist.  The  truth  is,  that  the  really  anxious  sinner  is  net  so 
eager  to  get  peace,  as  fearful  of  getting  it  too  easily  and  too  soon;  sad 
the  unanxious  will  not  be  weaned  from  the  sin  which  he  loves,  and  whose 
chains  he  bean  very  contentedly,  by  being  told,  however  winningly,  that 
if  he  will  but  forsake  it,  and  ask  pardon,  he  shall  not  ask  in  vain.  Hs 
does  not  want  to  fbrsake  it,  and  he  is  iHlliag  to  take  all  the  ri$k  that 
may  belong  to  the  question  of  forgiveness.  However  true  these  wdi- 
meant  appeals  and  ofiers  may  be,  his  whole  condition  proclaims  that  it 
is  something  very  different  that  is  called  for  in  his  case.  This  prtmmg  of 
mercy  upon  his  acceptance,  when  as  yet  he  does  not  desire  mercy,  pro- 
duces, among  other  things  not  of  the  best  kind,  a  vague  impression  that 
he  may  safely  continue  as  he  is,  for  the  present,  at  least — nay,  till  there 
comes  the  oft-mentioned  *'  convenient  season." 

Now,  as  the  mistakes  which  conduce  to  this  state  of  things  are  nuxaeitNif 
and  diversified,  we  may  in  a  future  paper  endeavour  to  classify  n>^ 
which  relate,  in  the  Jwit  place,  to  the  consoious  state  of  the  sinner  i^ 
is  supposed  to  be  addressed ;  and^  in  the  Motmd^  to  the  meaas  enplojrid  to 
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give  him  relief.  Ai  pjreaent,  it  may  aufioe  to  specify  ene  great  eT»», 
wbich,  aa  we  humbly  think,  lies  yery  near  the  root  of  all  that  we  haye  to 
lament. 

We  allude  to  the  wrong  yiew  which  seems  often  to  be  entertained  of  the 
natuxe  of  personal  religion,  as  something  into  which  men  are  to  be  attracted, 
allurod,  we  had  almost  said,  *'  coaxed,"  on  the  ground  of  its  exceeding 
pleasantness ;  instead  of  its  being  placed  upon  the  basis  of  paramount  obli- 
gation— obligation  as  binding  as  that  under  which  Gabriel  himself  seryes  hia 
Creator  and  ours — an  obligation  from  which  not  eyen  the  Diyine  prerogatiye 
could  releasd  us.  As  showing  that  sin  and  folly  are  the  same,  and  as  a  «u&- 
crdituxU  motiye  for  hearkening  when  Wisdom  calls,  it  n^y,  indeed,  be  pro- 
claimed that  her  ways  are  *'  pleasantness."  But,  if  we  look  to  facts  and 
expeorience,  we  find  that  men  choose  religion — as,  indeed,  they  ought  to 
choose  it — ^not  because  it  is  pleasant,  but  because  it  is  rigM;  because, 
whCTk  they  see  things  as  they  truly  are,  they  cannot  but  loa^e  themselyefl 
in  their  own  sight  for  oyer  haying  slighted  tiie  yoice  of  Gk>d  and  conscience ; 
and  because  x)ordition,  merited  perdition,  stares  them  in  the  lace,  if  this 
''great  salyation"  be  neglected.  Beligion,  though  a  yoluntary  things  is 
not  at  all  an  "  optional "  one,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  6K>d  has  a 
light  to  ' '  command  "  us  to  repent ;  and  we  sin  against  bur  Maker,  as  well 
aa  *'  against  our  own  soul,"  if  we  disregard  the  heayenly  call.  Has  the 
reader  eyer  known  any  one  become  religious  from  haying  arriyed  at  the 
conyiction  that  holiness  was  something  pleasant  and  agreeable?  What 
would  he  think  if  he  heard  a  candidate  for  Church  fellowship  ayow  that  thU 
was  the  consideration  by  which  his  choice  had  been  decided  ?  Would  he  not 
recall  to  mind  that  the  seryice  of  God  has  its  difficulties  as  well  as  its 
delights ;  that  there  is  a  cross  to  be  taken  up,  a  yoke  to  wear,  a  burden  to 
carry,  a  conflict  to  wage ?  ''No  Cross,  no  Crown," — such  is  our  watch- 
word ;  and  as  surely  as  the  Crown  is  real,  flesh  and  blood  find  the  Oroaa 
to  be  real  also. 

We  haye  eyen  heard  a  "  trial "  of  religion  recommended,  which  is  bring- 
ing "the  matter  down  yery  low  indeed!  A  "trial"  was  to  be  made, 
forsooth ;  and  if  the  experiment  did  not  answer,  it  might  be  giyen  up.  Waa 
there  eyer  a  more  preposterous  idea  ?  A  "  trial,"  indeed  I — of  God's  service 
in  oomparison  with  the  deyil's ;  of  duty  and  obedience,  iir  comparison  with 
stabbomness  and  rebellion;  of  "a  good  hope  through  grace,"  in  comparison 
with  a  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment ! "  As  well  recommend  to  a  drown- 
ing man  to  consider  whether  a  life-belt  might  not  be  an  agreeable  acquisi- 
tion ;  or  adyise  a  traitor,  just  by  way  of  a  change,  to  giye  a  trial  to  loyalty 
on  alternate  days.  The  thing,  indeed,  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  Let  us 
calmly  say  that,  in  this  high  concern,  that  is  no  "trial"  at  aU  which  is  fMonl 
to  be  sudi,  and  nothing  more.  Beligion  is  neyer  embraced  truly,  unless  it 
is  embraced  with  the  whole  heart,  and  embraced  for  eyer.  "  Trial "  enough 
there  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  true  conyert  already.  He  has  tried  what  it 
was  to  work  "  the  will  of  the  Gentiles ;"  and  the  time  past  of  his  life  more 
than  suffices  for  an  experiment  "  whereof  he  is  now  ashamed." 

Men  do  not  set  out  for  Heayen  because  the  path  is  a  floweiy  cvne ;  and 
they  haye  a  good  reason  for  pressing  on  though  it  be  the  yery  opposite.  Let 
hb  hettr  how  Bunyan's  Filgzim  is  made  to  answer  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman* 

L  l2    . 
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who  tells  Mm  that  in  this  way  he  may  expect  "  wearisomeness,  painfohieas, 
hunger,  perils,  nakedness,  sword,  lions,  dragons,  darkness,  and,  in  a  'word, 
death,  and  what  not :"  "  Why,  «tr,  thU  bubden  en  my  hack  is  mare  temUe 
to  me  than  aU  tJioee  things  which  you  have  mentioned,^* 

Sakusl  McAll. 


Cite  iSetting  iSttsiness* 

The  noble  patrons  of  the  turf  are  beginning  to  qnake  for  their  pet  pastiine— 
the  *'  noble  national  pastime  "  as  it  has  been  the  fisLshion  to  call  it,  dooking 
the  pestilent  mischief  which  is  connected  with  it  nnder  the  speciooB  bat 
delusiye  name.  But  now  it  has  become  very  ignoble  in  the  eyes  of  its 
most  honourable  and  high-minded  supporters.  The  model  British  aristo* 
crat.  Lord  Derby,  (we  use  the  word  aristocrat  in  a  sense  entirely  respectfol,] 
has  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  public  notice  of  its  present 
prodivities,  and  to  warn  us  that,  unless  sharp  remedies  are  adopted,  the 
turf,  instead  of  being  a  pastime  for  honourable  gentlemen,  will  become  the 
chosen  and  exclusive  haunt  of  knaves  and  blacklegs,  and  the  source  of  open 
national  humiliation  and  shame.  Lord  Derby  and  others  have  not  spoken 
an  hour  too  soon.  We  are  terribly  sceptical  about  the  purity  and  high* 
mindedness  of  this  favourite  national  pastime  in  ''the  good  old  days." 
We  believe  that  were  the  whole  history,  the  secret  history,  (for  it  has  a 
very  secret  history,)  of  the  turf  laid  bare  from  the  beginning,  it  wonld 
disclose  a  tissue  of  trickery,  knavery,  profligacy,  and  misery  which  would 
fill  us  with  disgust.  But  there  cem  be  no  question  that  tiie  evils  which 
were  inherent  in  it  in  its  best  days  are  now  fearfdlly  intensified;  the 
profligacy  of  the  turf  is  now  a  public  scandal,  and  it  promises  to  place 
itself  side  by  side  with  intoxication  as  a  chief  corrupter  of  our  national 
morals  and  life. 

This  may  seem  strong  language  when  we  remember  that  drunkenness 
is  our  national  vice,  that  it  seems  to  be  inwoven  into  the  very  texture  of  onr 
national  character,  and  that  it  stretches  its  dark  shadow  over  the  eariiest 
records  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Drink  is  the  fertile  source  of,  at  any  rate, 
two-thirds  of  the  minor  but  miserable  and  misery-working  offences  with 
which  our  magistrates  have  to  deal  daily  in  our  police-courts ;  it  is  the 
public  shame  of  our  streets,  and  the  notorious  curse  and  scouige  of  the 
homes  of  our  working-classes,  and  of  myriads  of  homes  besides  where 
its  work  is  little  suspected,  as  doctors  and  nunisters  could  testify.  But, 
fruitful  source  as  it  is  of  degradation  and  crime,  we  are  almost  disposed  to 
set  turf  gambling  beside  it  in  the  same  category,  as  the  mother  of  profligacy, 
dishonesty,  and  misery. 

We  read  the  accounts  of  the  Italian  lotteries  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  The 
whole  population  there  goes  mad  over  a  favourite  number  in  thelotteoy, 
and  abandons  wholesome  industry  to  wait  on  the  providence  of  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  in  the  hope  of  growing  rich  at  a  stroke.  We  feel,  justly,  tibat 
nothing  can  be  more  base  than  such  a  habit  of  mind ;  nothing  more  destrac- 
tive  to  all  that  is  noble,  manly,  and  progressive  in  national  character  than 
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such  a  habit  of  life.  Are  we  aware  that  while  we  pass  this  sharp  judgment 
on  the  southern  Europern  races,  and  prophesy  that  no  great  progress  is 
possible  for  them,  socially  and  politically,  until  this  yioe  is  cured,  the  same 
habit  is  growing  up  among*  us  in  another  form  with  fearful  rapidity,  and 
that  the  homes  and  the  houses  of  business  are  the  exceptions  in  which  sad 
evidence  is  not  Aimished  of  its  destructive  work.  Our  young  men  of 
business  seem  bitten  by  the  Italian  madness,  and  *'  bookmaking"  is  recog- 
nised as  an  important  part  of  their  daily  trade. 

Lord  Derby,  in  a  letter  published  some  little  time  ago,  endeavours  to 
trace  the  mischief  to  the  fountain-head.  It  seems  that  the  owning  of  race- 
horses has  now  become  a  regular  business.  Capital  is  invested  in  it  as  in 
the  regular  operations  of  trade.  It  has  become  a  paying  concern,  not  to 
those  who  care  to  TnaintAin  the  breed  of  horses — and  the  value  of  the  turf 
for  this  purpose  has  been  grossly  overrated — ^but  to  those  who  hope  to  win 
by  them.  Nor  are  prizes  the  chief  means  of  gain ;  more  is  constantly  made 
by  losing  a  race  than  by  winning  it.  Betting  is  the  soul  of  the  turf  regarded 
as  a  business ;  and  the  recent  development  of  the  business  to  something 
like  gigantic  proportions,  has  developed  both  the  habit  of  betting  and  the 
facilities  for  its  exercise,  until,  in  some  shape  or  other,  there  is  a  gambling- 
shop  open  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land. 

It  seems,  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  understand  the  present  work- 
ings of  the  system,  that  the  owning  of  race-horses  is  pursued  as  a  trade 
mainly  by  men  of  doubtful  character  and  limited  resources.  This  we 
can  very  well  believe  when  we  remember  the  kind  of  company  into  which 
it  is  likely  to  introduce  them,  and  the  beggary  in  which  it  is  likely  to  land 
them  at  last.  But  the  passing  of  the  business,  if  we  may  so  say,  out  of  the 
hands  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  ample  means  into 
those  of  needy  knaves,  has  this  very  disastrous  result.  The  owners  cannot 
afford  to  keep  their  horses  idle  till  they  are  fully  grown,  but  run  them 
as  two-year-olds,  pressing  them  forward  before  their  stamina  is  developed 
to  a  degree  which  makes  them  broken  wrecks  in  their  prime ;  and  further, 
as  betting  is  the  soul  of  the  business  with  these  men,  betting  is  made  a 
business  of,  and  pushed  forward  in  every  possible  way.  The  large  sums 
which  hang  on  slight  contingencies  on  the  turf  offer  an  immense  premium 
to  knavery  of  all  sorts.  The  inner  circle  of  the  racing  world,  we  are  told,  is 
morally  rotten  at  the  heart's  core.  Few  races  are  honestly  run,  few  horses 
are  honestly  handled.  The  issue  is  constantly  a  foregone  conclusion,  while 
the  silly  derks  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  are  making  their 
books  with  an  air  of  ineffable  wisdom,  on  false  intelligence  which  is  syste- 
matically coined  and  circulated;  and  in  the  end  the  knaves  sweep  the 
board,  while  the  fools  are  left  to  bemoan  their  losses,  and  to  gather  luiow- 
ledge  as  they  think  for  their  next  ventures,  which  will  land  them  at  last 
inevitably  in  the  same  results. 

But  if  thi3  were  the  only  result,  that  the  fools  are  left  to  bewail  their 
folly,  we  might  regard  it  with  considerable  composure.  But  the  gamblers 
have  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  or  children,  and  many  of  them, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  have  employers,  who  have  to  suffer  for  their  folly. 
The  amount  of  robbery  which  employers  have  to  endure,  and  the  amount 
of  misery  which  the  relatives  of  betting-men  haye  to  endure,  as  the  result 
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of  their  io8B66,  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  we  beliere  that  it  wofold  be  amply 
incredible  were  it  wtitten  out  in  ML.  It  runs  througli  the  whole  scale  <tf 
society.  The  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Newcastle  and  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings  haye  made  noble  and  honoured  names  by-words  of  soom  among 
the  **  knowing/'  while  their  private  afiiurs,  their  most  intimate  reiatimis, 
haye  become  the  common  talk  of  eyery  tap-room  in  Hie  land,  by  precisely 
the  same  yulgar  folly  which  leads  the  Dick  Swiyellers  to  lay  their  lurnds  on 
their  employers'  cash  or  cheque-book,  that  they  may  haye  sometiiingto 
yentnre  on  a  **  good  thing"  which  is  certain  to  lead  to  fortune;  and  how 
much  sorrowful  struggle  it  costs  to  save  Ihem  from  gutter  ruin,  wives* 
sisters,  moihers,  only  know. 

But  we  beb'eye  that  the  transference  of  the  racing  business  in  the  main 
from  men  of  honour  to  an  inferior  class  <^  adyenturen,  is  only  part  of  the 
Reason  of  the  degradation  and  dishonour  Of  ihe  tuif.  We  imagine  that  its 
real  inner  history  has  always  been  on  a  small  scale,  what  now,  acted  out  on 
« large  scale,  fills  us  all  with  reprobation  and  alarm.  The  fret  is,  that  the 
ecale  of  eyerything  has  increased  immensely.  Years  ago  we  could  bear  the 
nuisance  of  our  sewage,  now  the  scale  is  so  enormous  that  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  deal  with  it.  So  in  the  gambling  woild.  EadlitisB 
of  locomotion,  facilities  of  correspondence,  facilities  of  information,  have 
increased  marvellously.  What  was  the  luxury  of  a  few  has  now  become 
the  dissipation  of  the  many.  The  penny  papers  deliver  the  daily  odds  at 
every  man*s  door,  and  the  wise  ones  offer  him  their  guidance  in  making  his 
book.  The  thing  is  forced  on  his  notice  at  every  torn.  It  is  the  talk  of  his 
office,  his  dub,  his  dining-table,  where  he  takes  his  modest  chop  and  cheese. 
Of  course,  as  there  is  such  universal  interest  in  it,  shops  are  opened  wluch, 
under  one  name  or  another,  transact  the  business  whidi  springs  out  of  it 
And  the  lad  who,  years  ago,  was  restrained  by  his  utter  ignoranoe  of  all  &e 
modes  of  betting,  and  by  the  partial  intelligence  which  the  public  papen 
conveyed,  has  now  the  most  perfect  facilities  for  transacting  has  miserable 
business  famished  to  him  almost  at  his  own  door. 

The  polioe,  at  the  instance  probably  of  the  Government,  have  conmiecioed 
a  raid  upon  the  betting-sh<^,  and  not  an  hour  too  soon.  They  were  open- 
ing *'  pits  of  death,"  as  the  Ohinese  say,  in  almost  every  street.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  on  what  principle  the  humble  betting-shops  are  prosecuted, 
while  Tattersall's  is  spared.  We  entirely  aooord  with  the  action  of  the 
Government,  and  hope  that  some  definite  and  complete  measure  of  lepm- 
aion  may  be  x>ossible.  The  business  of  gambling  and  the  sale  of  poisons 
stand  on  the  same  level,  and  the  Government  which  deals  with  the  one  is 
bound  to  deal  with  the  other.  But  we  confess  that  our  chief  reliance  is  on 
nobler  methods  of  cure.  We  hope  much  from  the  broad  brand  of  dii^g;race 
which  public  opinion  has  affixed  to  the  turf  and  its  belongings.  Drinking 
to  excess  has  been  banished  from  polite  circles  because  it  has  been  recog- 
nised as  disgraceful.  The  same  cause  will  drive  it  from  humMer  circles  in 
time.  The  turf  is  now,  by  the  witness  of  its  honourable  abettors,  a  sink  of 
iniquity,  in  which  the  knaves  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Let  &e  disgrace 
which  the  constant  revelation  of  its  iniquities  generates  have  wholesome 
play.  Let  young  men  of  pxinoiple  and  charaoter  set  their  fiussa  like  fiinti 
against  the  whole  vystenL;   it  is  nothing  but  a  device  for  fStlffn^f^p  Jmaves 
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and  blackguards  at  the  cost  of  ail  that  is  noblert,  strongest,  and  most  pvo- 
miamg  in  the  oommtmity.  Who  will  stand  foith  to  flie  reecue  ?  It »  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  young— iJioee  who  are  forming  the  monds,  the  manmera, 
&6  habits,  of  the  coming  generation.  Are  they  the  few  who  tan  pf«pajred  te 
86t  the  &Ahion  of  having  absoluteiy  nothing  to  do  with  a  Bpert  which  hae 
nothing  but  degradation  and  ruin  for  its  devotees  ?  No  public  end  is  gaiaei 
by  it,  no  public  interest  is  served.  It  is  simply  a  snare  to  unwary  nailSions, 
and  a  means  of  subsistence  only  to  those  who  live  on  the  vices  and  SEiiseniee 
of  the  community.  It  poisons  our  healthy,  manly,  commeroial  life ;  it  im- 
poverishes our  homes,  it  fills  our  gaols ;  it  makes  us  impaitient  oi  the  slow 
gains  of  industry,  it  nourishes  base  luxury,  and  the  use  of  a  gandy  garirii 
splendour.  It  mates  itself  easily  with  all  the  influences  which  are  iegraiixig 
and  destroying  us,  and  corrupts  everything  tiiat  can  save.  Young  aMa,  lead 
the  crusade  against  it;  few  in  our  time  can  be  holier.  Be  foremost  in  help" 
ing  us  out  of  the  pit  into  which  our  luxury  and  vanity  are  sinking  us,  afi4 
restoring  to  our  diseased  and  emasculated  system  t^  tone  of  a  hfeaithy, 
pure,  and  vigorous  life. 

J.  BALDWIK  BftOWK, 


PAET  n. 

Ik  accepting  the  ooiacy  of  the  Ban-de4a-Booiie,  the  aim  «f  Oberlin  was  to 
glorify  Gk)d,  and  to  serve,  to  his  utmost  dbiUty,  his  i}oor  and  igaaront 
parisfaioneris. 

An  extract  from  an  address  on  Kew  Tear's  Day,  1779«  will  show  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  his  large-hearted  piety : — 

**  Hirough  the  grace  of  God  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  year.  Oh«  th^t 
it  may  be  new,  with  respect  to  our  sins,  our  sufferings,  and  the  temptations 
with  which  we  may  have  to  combat ! 

"  As  to  sins,  may  their  number  dimiaiflh  day  by  day,  and  may  we  be 
more  constantly  governed  by  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  •Christ !  As  to 
sniferings  and  tribulations,  may  they  produce  the  effect  which  G<od  desi^^, 
by  sending  them,  namely,  that  of  detadiing  our  affections  from  this  iran- 
sitory  world,  and  of  rendmng  us  attentive  to  His  will  and  wosdl  As  te 
tile  temptations  which  may  stand  in  our  way,  may  we  live  eniir^fr  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  maintain  constant  communion  vrith  Him,  in  order  that 
We  may  receive  fresh  supplies  of  graoe  and  strength  to  resist  them !" 

In  carrying  out  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  Oberlin  fully 
entered  into  the  meaning  of  the  assertion,  *^  We  are  fellow-workers  with 
(^od.'*  He  used  his  own  fine  powers  of  mind,  in  humble  dependence  on 
Qod'e  Messing,  neither  putting  reason  in  the  place  of  faith,  nor  relying 
unduly  upon  faith  when  reason  was  available.  Often  was  he  heard  to  say, 
that  he  never  asked  for  anything  witii  fiuth,  and  it  was  right  that  the  thing 
shonld  take  place,  but  it  would  be  assuredly  granted  to  his  prayers. 

T6  the  instruction  of  the  young,  Oberlin  especially  devoted  himBeif.  He 
fi>i«ebw  €iat  their  pfimt  mindB,  Ti^^y  directed,  would  he  a  aomae  of 
atzxiliary  etrengOi  to  him,  in  his  efiforts  for  ihs  good  of  his  loteraBtiiig 
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charge.  NotwithBtanding  all  M.  Stonlier's  improyenieiiiB,  education  had 
still  remained  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  new  Bchool-honse  was  small  and 
inconvenient,  and  the  rSgenta  were  incompetent.  But  by  penevering 
efforts,  combined  with  tact  and  judgment,  so  surprising  a  change  was 
effected  in  this  respect,  that,  some  years  afterwards,  persons  of  rank  made 
application  to  have  their  children  admitted,  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  schools  atWaldbach;  and  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Oberlinwas  con- 
sidered a  guarantee  for  industry,  piety,  and  intelligence. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  value  attaching  to  what  many  call  little  things, 
and  believing  that  religious  principle  should  govern  the  minutest  action, 
Oberlin  urged  upon  his  people,  that  whatever  they  did  should  be  performed 
as  unto  the  Lord. 

'*  Satan,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  rejoices  when  we  demolish  and  destroy,*" 
said  he ;  '*  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  when  we  labour 
for  the  public  good.  He  is  pleased  when,  from  the  principle  of  love,  you 
plant  trees  for  the  public  benefit.  Now  ia  the  season.  Be  willing,  then,  to 
plant  them.  Plant  them,  also,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Bemember, 
you  do  it  to  please  Him. 

*^  Put  all  your  roads  into  good  condition ;  ornament  them ;  employ  some  of 
your  trees  for  this  purpose,  and  attend  to  their  growth."  Thus  affec^onately 
encouraged,  the  people  worked  on,  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man. 

During  sixteen  years  of  untiring  exertion,  Oberlin,  assisted  by  his  beloved 
Madeleine,  had  been  cheered  by  manifest  tokens  of  Ghod's  approval,  in  the 
moral  progress  and  personal  affection  of  his  people.  But  a  doud  was  gather> 
ing  over  his  home.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1784,  it  pleased  the  All-wise 
Disposer  of  events  to  take  from  him,  in  a  most  unexpected  manna,  the 
cherished  companion  who  had  been  so  £uthfdl  a  coadjutor  in  all  his  benofo- 
lent  plans.  To  a  nature  deep  and  tender,  as  was  that  of  Oberlin,  the  sever- 
ing of  this  endearing  tie  must  have  been  keenly  felt.  Seven  childrBa 
remained  to  mourn  with  him  their  mutual  and  irreparable  loss.  For  a  few 
moments  after  he  had  heard  the  tidings  of  his  wife's  death,  Oberlin 
remained  overpowered  by  emotion  too  intense  for  utterance.  At  length  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked  Gk>d  that  the  object  of  his  tenderest  love  was 
beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  prayer. 

This  severe  bereavement,  although  sustained  with  Ohristian  fortitude  and 
resignation,  seems  to  have  coloured  all  his  future  life.  His  soul  was  more 
eager  than  ever  to  plume  her  wings  for  the  heavenward  flight.  Yet,  amid 
all  this  yearning  after  a  holy  immortaliiy ,  he  was  ever  striving  after  entire 
conformity  to  the  wiU  of  his  heavenly  Father.  **  Millions  of  times,*'  he 
exclaims,  '*  have  I  besought  God  to  enable  me  to  surrender  myself  with 
entire  and  filial  submission  to  His  will,  either  to  live  or  to  die ;  and  to  bring 
me  into  such  a  state  of  resignation  as  neither  to  wish,  nor  to  say,  nor  to  de, 
nor  to  undertake  anything  but  what  He  who  only  is  wise  and  good  sees  to 
be  best." 

It  was  said  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Bugby,  who  resembled  Oberlin  in  many 
elements  of  character,  that  **  no  one  could  know  him,  and  not  be  struck  by 
his  absolute  wrestling  with  evil,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  battling  with  the 
wicked  one,  and  yet,  with  the  feeling  of  God's  help,  Booming  as  wall  as 
hating  him."    It  was  thus  with  Oberlin.    The  intensity  of  the  inner  life  so 
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stirred  the  depths  of  his  nature,  that  the  very  surface  became  ruffled;  and  it 
was  manifest  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  communion  with  him,  that  his 
whole  soul  was  bent  on  accomplishing  his  appointed  work,  and  in  oyer- 
coming  evil  with  good.  '*  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to  fine  issues;" 
and  both  Oberlin  and  Arnold  have  written  their  names  for  good  on  the 
world's  tablets,  in  imperishable  lines. 

An  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  French  gentleman  who  visited  the  Ban-de- 
la-Boche  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  good  accomplished  there,  and  of  the 
impression  received  concerning  its  pastor:  "During  the  space  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  in  which  Oberlin  has  been  Christian  pastor  of  this  canton,  he 
has  completely  changed  it.  The  language  is,  from  an  unintelligible  paioU, 
changed  into  pure  French ;  the  manners  of  the  people,  without  degenerating, 
are  civilized ;  and  ignorance  is  banished,  without  injuring  the  simplicity  of 
their  character.  Pastor  Oberlin's  countenance  is  open,  affectionate,  and 
friendly,  and  bears  a  strong  impress  of  benevolence.  His  conversation  is 
easy,  flowing,  and  fuU  of  imagination.'* 

In  the  parsonage  at  Waldbach  the  utmost  order  uid  good  feeling  prevailed. 
Children,  boarders,  and  servants  were  alike  treated  with  urbanity  and  con- 
sideration. Over  each  door  was  written  some  suitable  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  give  every  guest  a  printed  text  as  a  welcome.  No 
one  who  entered  the  precincts  of  that  village  home  could  doubt  that  its 
inmates  were  the  sincere  followers  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  lessons  of  Divine 
truth  were  household  words  with  them,  and  their  lives  were  in  harmonious 
accordance  with  those  sacred  teachings. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1793,  Oberlin  sustained  another  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  son  Frederick,  who  had  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  killed  in  an  early  part  of  the  campaign.  Deeply  as  the  father  mourned 
the  sudden  removal  of  this  bud  of  promise,  his  faith  led  him  to  bow  in  silent 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  will. 

The  terrible  scenes  which  accompanied  the  revolution  in  France,  during 
the  years  subsequent  to  1794,  are  matters  of  history.  But  the  watchful 
providence  of  God  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Ban-de-la-Boche  and  its 
devoted  pastor.  They  were  even  able  to  offer  an  asylum  to  many  persons 
of  distinguished  rank,  who  sought  refuge  from  the  persecuting  tyranny  of  « 
the  times.  Once,  indeed,  Oberlin  was  cited  before  the  Supreme  Counc^  of 
Alsace,  and  accused  of  having  encouraged  his  parishioners  to  enrol  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  Joseph  II.  Strict  investigations  were  made 
into  his  character  and  habits,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  court,  becoming 
acquainted  by  this  means  with  his  virtues,  and  hearing  of  the  benefits  which 
he  had  conferred,  readily  acquitted  him,  expressing  their  regret  that  so 
estimable  a  man  should  have  been  interrupted  in  his  benevolent  work. 

This  time  of  public  distress,  however,  seriously  affected  Oberlin,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  depriving  him  of  his  slender  income. 
In  order  to  increase  his  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  enable  hiTn  to  continue 
his  charitable  plans,  Oberlin  resolved  to  undertake  the  education  of  ten  or 
twelve  pupils ;  and  the  children  of  several  foreigners  of  distinction  were 
committed  to  his  care.  One  of  his  biographers  says  that,  amid  all  this 
pecuniary  pressure,  "  he  always  kept  the  strictest  account  of  his  expenditure, 
and  was  never  known  to  owe  even  so  much  as  a  single  sou  to  any  person." 
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Actuated  as  he  was  himself  by  the  troe  missionary  spirit,  we  are  not  sor- 
prised  to  find  him  warmly  sympathiidng  in  the  objects  ci  the  liissioiisTT 
Society.  When  he  first  heard  of  that  noble  undertaking,  he  parted  with  sll  bis 
plate,  excepting  one  silver  spoon,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  to  its  benefit. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  Oberlin  had  been  urged  to  ac(»pt  & 
station  in  Fennsylyania,  and  was  preparing  for  his  departure,  when  mir 
broke  out  between  England  and  America,  and  compelled  hiTn  to  alter  Ids 
plans.  From  that  time  he  was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  leave  liis 
people.  At  another  time  a  much  better  living  was  offered  him,  bnt  bis 
reply  was,  **I  have  been  ten  years  learning  every  head  m  my  parish, 
and  obtaining  an  inventory  of  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  domestic 
wants.  I  have  laid  my  plan.  I  must  have  ten  years  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  ten  following  to  enable  me  to  correct  their  faults  and  vices." 
A  military  gentleman  once  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  bare 
refused  the  charge  of  larger  parishes.  "  If  your  general  had  given  yon  a 
post  to  defend,  would  you  quit  it  without  positive  orders  ?  '*  said  Oberiin. 
The  officer  answered  in  the  negative.  "Well,"  replied  the  pastor,  **Qed 
has  confided  this  flock  to  my  care,  and  why  should  I  abandon  it  ?" 

In  the  year  1804,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  first 
established,  he  was  addressed  by  its  founders,  on  the  subject  of  forming  a 
central  point  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in  France.  He  entered  with 
earnest  pleasure  into  the  plans  of  the  Society,  and  becajne  its  first  foreign 
correspondent.  He  also  formed  a  little  Society  at  Waldbeck,  through  tbe 
medium  of  which  various  others  arose,  in  different  parts  of  France,  and 
more  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  were  circulated. 
Several  humble  but  pious  women  imdertook  to  become  Bible  readers,  and 
engaged  in  a  scheme  for  lending  copies  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  this  way 
the  inhabitants  of  the  secluded  Steinthal  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
Ladies*  Bible  Associations. 

By  the  energetic  help  of  Henry  Gottfried,  Oberlin's  youngest  son,  the 
Scriptures  were  widely  circulated,  not  only  among  Protestants,  but  also 
through  all  the  surrounding  Boman  Catholic  districts. 

Oberlin  had  been  taught  the  transitory  character  of  aU  earthly  good  by 
the  early  death  of  his  son ;  but  his  faith  as  a  Christian  triumphed  over  bis 
feelings  as  a  man.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  his  priyate 
sorrows,  the  interests  of  his  people  still  shared  as  much  as  ever  his  intel- 
ligent regard.  With  the  assistance  of  M.  Legrand,  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing the  spinning  of  cotton  by  the  hand,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  s3k 
and  ribbon ;  and  these  productive  labours  became  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth  to  this  formerly  poor  and  suffering  district.  So  marvellous  was  i}at 
change  effected  by  the  wise  pastor's  efforts,  that  the  canton,  which  had  onoe 
presented  an  aspect  of  physical  sterility  and  moral  degradation,  was  now 
literally  blooming  with  verdure,  and  inhabited  by  a  refined  and  industrioos 
peasantry. 

In  1818,  a  gold  modal  was  voted  to  him  by  the  Paris  Agricultural  Society, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  the  country, 
for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  in  further  recognition  of  his  extraordi- 
nary services,  Louis  A VIII.  presented  him  with  the  decoration  of  tiie 
Legion  of  Honour. 
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The  loTe  and  esteem  wttkih  he  attracted  to  himself  am<Mig  his  immediate 
frieniB  were  stroiig  and  endnring.  Among  his  panshxoners  he  was  always 
spolsen  of  as  idie  *'  cher  papa  ;'*  and  to  win  a  smile  or  a  woid  of  approbation 
from  hbn  was  considered  an  ample  reward  for  any  labour.  Bl^rangers  who 
TiBLted  the  Ban-de-la-Boche  bear  their  oniform  testimony  to  the  aifectionate 
reverence  which  he  inspired. 

In  his  pulpit  ministrations,  Oberlinwas  earnest  and  ooiloqniai.  '*The 
Gospel^"  he  said,  **  is  my  standard ;  I  should  be  afraid  of  trusting  myself 
alone  without  it."  Unselfishness  and  liberality  he  recommended,  by  example 
as  well  as  precept,  for  he  practised  the  strictest  self-denial  in  order  that  he 
might  increase  his  means  of  benefiting  others.  "Renounce  every  super- 
fluity," he  urged  upon  his  flock,  *'  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  pro- 
cure necessaries  for  those  who  are  in  want.  Be  the  father  of  the  poor,  and 
Gk>d  will  be  thy  father.  Bemember  that  it  is  impossible  to  love  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  without  loving  thy  neighbour  also." 

In  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpits  of  their  churches, 
he  never  ceased  to  be  the  sympathizing  friend,  the  kind  physician,  and  the 
judicious  counsellor.  So  untiring  was  his  devotion  to  his  people  that,  imtil 
very  late  in  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  climb  the  steep  summits  of  the 
Yosges,  making  his  way  through  pa;tMess  snows,  tiiat  he  might  carry 
physic^  relief,  as  well  as  religious  hope  and  consolation,  to  the  afflicted  and 
the  dying. 

Oberlin's  mind  seems  to  have  been  of  that  fine  order  which  can  deal 
equally  with  things  small  and  great.  The  minutest  detail  was  not  beneath 
his  careful  notice,  while  the  loftiest  schemes  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  strong  mental  grasp. 

But  although  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as  a  benefactor  and  friend,  he 
exhibited  the  deepest  himiility.  "Eien  sans  Dieu,"  and  "Tout  au 
Sauveur,"  were  his  constant  mottoes.  "  Oh,  mayst  thou  forget  my  name, 
and  retain  only  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  proclaimed  to  you !  Ho 
is  thy  Pastor,  and  I  am  but  ELis  servant." 

l^en  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  prevented  the  fall  discharge  of 
Oberlin's  pastoral  duties,  he  appropriated  more  time  to  the  labours  of  his 
study.  Several  papers  were  found  to  have  been  written  about  this  time, 
and  the  last  effort  of  his  pen  seems  to  have  been  an  essay  on  Cicero's  work, 
"  De  Senectute."  His  last  illness  was  sudden,  and  of  short  duration ;  softly 
and  swiMy  the  summons  came  to  him.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1826,  and  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ  exchanged  the 
fleeting  joys  and  imperfect  services  of  time  for  the  white  robe  and  the 
victorious  palm,  in  a  blissful  eternity. 

The  tears  of  the  assemlded  multitude  who  flocked  to  witness  his  inter- 
ment were  the  best  eulogy  on  his  virtues.  His  grave  was  dug  under  the 
shade  of  a  weeping  willow,  which  swept  its  graceful  branches  over  the 
tomb  of  his  beloved  son,  Henry  Gottfried. 

Oberlin  has  been  called  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  toil,  to  imite  with  the 
ransomed  ^irits  of  the  just  in  nobler  service  above.  But  as  we  meditate 
on  his  useful  and  self-denying  life,  a  silver  trumpet-call  seems  to  summon 
hb  tb  more  failhfal  ^ort  and  more  heroic  endurance.  Life  is  the  time  for 
labour.    "Best!    Why  should  I  rest  here;  haven't  I  an  eternity  to  rest 
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in  P"  exclaimed  Arnauld,  the  Mend  of  Pascal,  and  the  intrepid  opponent  of 
papal  domination  and  royal  immorality,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Oberlin 
was  a  kindred  spirit.  Our  Divine  Master  has  lefb  us  the  only  pez&ct 
example ;  but  those  who  have  followed  so  closely  in  his  hallowed  footprintB 
may  serve  as  stepping  stones  to  others  in  their  heavenward  progress.  The 
voice  of  that  Master  will  soon  be  heard  by  each  one  of  us.  His  omniscicat 
eye  seems  our  every  action  and  motive.  He  will  come  to  claim  an  acooont 
of  our  stewardship.  Shall  we,  like  Oberlin,  be  able  with  joyful  oonfidenod 
to  rise  and  bid  Him  welcome  P  ,  S.  A.  J. 


DOUBTINa  DISOrPLESHIP. 


Feab  not,  0  doubting  Christian, 
Nor  be  thou  sore  dismayed. 

The  God  of  Love  is  with  tiiee. 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  thine  aid. 

'*  Nay,  now,"  my  heart  made  answer, 

''  I  never  doubted  Him  ; 
'Tis  my  own  weary  sinfulness 

That  makes  my  fiEdth  bum  dim. 

<<  My  foot  so  offcen  stumbleth, 
That  hopefulness  grows  fjEunt ; 

Will  He,  indeed,  accept  me 
As  soldier  and  as  saint  P" 

The  answer  quickly  cometh — 
**  Thou  wouldst  not  join  my  foes  P 

Thy  Banner  of  Salvation 
The  red  cross  ensign  shows. 

**  Within  Life's  mystic  battle 

The  armies  are  but  twain, 
Those  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 

Those  of  the  Lamb  once  slain. 


"  And  he  who  bears  no  weapons 

Against  me  in  the  fight. 
Enrols  himself  a  soldier 

In  the  Army  of  the  Lighi" 

Once  more  my  spirit  questioned: 
'<  But  what  if  I  should  fall. 

Pierced  by  the  tempter's  arrows, 
And  shame  my  Master's  caU  ?" 

**  Nay,  if  thou  fall,  yet  courage, 

It  need  not  be  for  long ; 
The  holy  Eight  can  never 

Be  overcome  of  Wrong. 

**  I  know  the  wily  tempter, 

I  know  his  subtlety ; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  O  Christian, 

G^iy  Lord  hath  prayed  for  thee. 

<<  Thou  shalt  be  more  than  oonqn  ror, 
And  tread  the  foeman  down; 

Then,  lay  aside  the  sword  and  shield, 
And  take  the  victor's  crown." 

M.A.& 


i^onlion :  Some  Account  of  its  &xtAn%  Cfiaritaile 

agencies,  anH  JSKants  * 

London,  in  these  later  days,  is  becoming  a  world  of  its  own,  contaioiiig  * 
population  in  the  City  and  suburban  districts  of  more  than  three  millions  of 
people.  The  extensive  alterations  daily  going  on,  partly  by  street  impiove- 
ments,  and  partly  by  railroad  extension,  are  rapidly  breaking  up  nearly  all 
that  remains  of  old  London,  and  consequently  rendering  every  vestige  sad 

•  By  Charles  B.  P.  Bosanqust,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Lsw.    Hatchard,  18^ 
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memorial  of  the  past  more  and  more  precious  every  day.  The  writings  of 
"  Alpha,"  in  Hie  CUy  Prtsa^  with  those  of  other  topographers,  will  acquire 
a  Talne  in  the  estimation  of  the  next  generations,  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  an  adequate  conception  now.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  done  excellent 
service  by  prefixing  to  his  account  of  its  charitable  agents  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  London  that  formerly  was.  It  is  a  curious  fsict,  brought  about  by 
many  unexpected  causes,  that  Roman  London  appears  to  have  been  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  below  the  present  surface,  so  that  the  ground  on 
which  the  City  stands  has  risen  nearly  a  foot  a  century.  The  recent  Boman 
remains  discovered  in  Bucklersbury,  while  digging  for  the  new  street 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  BlackMars,  singularly  illustrates  this  position. 
So  completely  does  this  great  wilderness  of  bricks  and  chinmeys  overrun  all 
the  adjacent  parts,  that  Northouck  tells  us  in  his  time,  London  contained 
*  *  no  fewer  than  forty-six  ancient  villages. "  In  1 772,  Kensington,  which  may 
now  be  considered  a  part  of  London,  was  called  '*  the  little  country  town  of 
Kensington."    (See  pp.  32,  33.) 

But  the  chief  design  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  appears,  as  ho  himself  states,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  wants  and  the  charitable  agencies  and  institutions  of 
London ;  chiefiy  with  the  noble  view  of  inducing  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day  to  form  plans  for  the  moral  amelioration  and  improvement  of 
the  suffering,  toiling,  and  destitute  poor.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope 
that  so  vast  a  field  as  the  sickness  and  poverty  of  London  will  ever  be^ 
thoroughly  or  systematically  cared  for,  but  every  step  towards  this  is  clear 
gain  in  itself,  and  must  lead  to  higher  results.  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  been  an 
active  labourer  in  this  field  of  mercy,  and  we  cordially  recommend  his 
unpretending  volume  to  the  public  notice  it  deserves. 
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Bible  Animals :  being  a  Description 
of  every  Living  Creatare  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
CoraL  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A., 
7.L.S.     (London  :  Longmans  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Wood  is  qnite  at  home  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Katoral  History,  and  writes  like 
a  master  of  the  science.  He  has  here 
provided  a  book  abounding  in  instruction 
on  the  animals  of  Scripture.  They  are 
described  according  to  their  generally 
received  classification,  and  in  scientific 
order,  beginning  with  the  mammalia^  and 
ending  with  the  protozoa.  The  style  is 
lacid,  easy,  and  flowing,  and  the  illustra- 
tions^ which  are  very  numerous,  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  well  executed. 
To  tiie  Bible  student,  and  to  all  conductors 


of  Bible  classes,  the  book  will  be  a  most 
valuable  help.  Indeed,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  library  of  evexy  Christian 
household. 

Ha/rmony  of  the  Bible  vsith  Experi 

TMutal    Physical   Science,      By    Rev. 

Arthur  Rioo,  MA.     (London:  Bell 

&I>aldy.) 

This  small  book  has  a  large  title.     The 

aim  of  the  work  is  good ;  but  the  subject 

requires  to  be  handled  by  one  who  can 

move  with  ease  and  power  in  the  inner 

court  of  Revelation  and  the  outer  court 

of  Nature.     Some  of  the  fancies  in  the 

volume  create  a  smile,  and  the  author 

assures  us  that  "in  Heaven  is  no  mystery, 

and  therefore  in  Heaven  is  no  Faith  and 

no  Hope ;  hence  the  emphatic  conclusion 
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of  St  Paiil:  < Kow  abidetb  fViiiih,  Hope, 
Charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Charity.'  '*  This  absence  of 
mystery  in  Heaven  we  cannot  accept; 
because,  however  greatly  the  area  of  our 
knowledge  may  be  extended,  it  will 
always  be  limited  by  an  horizon  which 
finite  minds  can  never  overpass. 

Dies  Irce :  The  Judgrneni  of  the 
GrecU  Day  rtvU-wed  m  «/k«  light  of 
Scripture  and  Conscience.  By  XL  B. 
GiRDLESTONE,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Anatomy  of  Scepticism.^'  (London; 
W.  Hunt  and  Co.) 

The  solemn  theme  of  this  book  is  treated 
by  the  author  with  a  becoming  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  reverence.  The  endea- 
vour is  to  reach  those  conclusions  only 
which  are  authorised  by  the  Sori^itnres. 
The  careful  perusal  of  the  volume  leaves 
upon  the  mind  the  impression,  that  we 
cannot  too  diligently  seek  to  persuade 
men  to  become  reconciled  to  €rod.  But 
it  is  a  question  whether,  if  our  Lord's 
statements  about  a  spiritual  and  a  bodily 
resurrection,  in  John  v.  25-29,  be  used  as 
a  key  to  the  subject,  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter in  the  Revelation  would  be  taken  so 
literally  as  it  is.  The  author^s  opinion 
about  the  loss  of  free  will,  or  the  capacity 
for  sin,  on  the  part  of  the  finally  con- 
demned, is  by  no  means  established. 
This  fair  statement  of  a  good  man's  con- 
victions will,  however,  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose at  a  time,  when,  as  he  intimates, 
there  has  "  grown  up  a  certain  weakness 
of  view  with  regard  to  the  majesty  of 
law,  and  a  laxity  of  opinion  respecting 
right  and  wrong." 

Singers  and  Sorigs  of  the  Chwrd^. 
Being  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Hymn-Writers  in  all  the  Principal 
Collections,  with  Notes  on  their  Psalms 
and  Hymns.  By  Josiah  Millbb,  M.  A. 
Second  Edition.  (London:  Longmans 
andCa) 

Mr.  Miller's  volume  has  speedily  won  its 
way  to  public  acceptance.  Li  the  present 
edition  he  has  virtually  given  us  alto- 
gether a  new  book.     Not  only  has  he 


changed  its  title^  bat  enlaiged  its  filB, 
and  greatly  added  to  its  contenta  The 
book  is  instmctrve  and  iBterestiag,  sod, 
as  a  book  of  reference  on  hymnology  sad 
hymn-writers,  will  be  of  great  sad 
abiding  service.  Some  of  the  nsmei  sre 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  notice  which  Mr. 
Miller  gives  them  among  hyma-wiiten; 
but  the  volume  supplies  a  vast  amount  of 
curious  and  useful  information  vhich 
must  have  cost  the  author  much  laboor 
and  research. 

ReTnarhaUe  Facts.  Illnstralhre  asd 
Confirmatory  of  Different  Portioas  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  John  Luvchtlb, 
D.D.  With  a  Preface  by  his  Sm. 
(London :  Hodder  and  Stoui^too.) 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Leif  child  has  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form  thii 
last  product  of  the  pen  of  his  able  and 
excellent  father.  The  volume  mainly 
consists  of  a  number  of  facts  of  human 
experience,  which  for  the  most  part  came 
under  the  author's  observation.  They 
are  arranged  under  appropriate  passagM 
of  Scripture  which  they  serve  to  ^wadsle 
and  confirm.  Many  of  the  incidents  re- 
corded are  of  singular  interest^  and  the 
perusal  of  the  book  cannot  faQ,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  strengthen  the  futh 
and  refresh  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it 

Constance  Aylmer.  A  Sioiyof  tba 
Seventeenth  Century,  By  H.  F.  P. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoo^taa.) 

This  is  one  of  th«  most  beauUful  atofies 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  The  soeae 
is  laid  in  a  part  of  the  Dutch  possesnoaa 
in  North  America.  Constance  Ayhntf 
was  the  daughter  of  EngKsh  Puritaa^ 
and  having  in  early  life  lost  both  her 
parents,  she  was  sent  to  Long  Island  to 
be  under  the  care  of  her  Quaker  Aait 
Deborah— Lady  Moody.  Her  character 
is  finely  drawn,  and  the  inddenta  d  her 
life  such  as  to  enlist  the  unfli^ag 
interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  Ihe 
tone  and  influence  of  the  stoiy  are  par^ 
tender,  and  elevating  beeasose  thofsufUf 
Christian,  and  we  cordially  cuomend  it 
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Tka  Life  ^  Pwmo.    Wiik  some 

aeeouni  of  Jiis  AsaoeiatM  in  the  Con- 
qoflsl  of  Pera.  By  Aktbvk  Hblts. 
(London:  fioll and Daldjr.) 

The  Ker.  F.  Watkins  lias  here  brought 
together  the  facta  about  Pizarro  which  lie 
scattered  over  the  long  history  of  the 
'*  Spanish  Conquest  of  America."  Mr. 
Heifw  rightly  olainia  the  authorship;  but 
Mr.  Watkins  has  woven  out  of  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  stoxy  this  biographical 
narrative.  Although  the  book  thus  loses 
something  of  the  attractiveneas  of  Mr. 
Helps'  style,  yet  it  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  well  rewards  perusal  as 
the  record  of  the  life  of  a  very  remark- 
able man. 

8ei/-C^diur$  and  Self  Reliance  unchr 
Ood  the  meoM  of  Sdf-BlevaHon,  By 
William  Unswobth.  (London :  Elliot 
Stock.) 

When  living  and  able  teachers  can  be 
had,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  best 
manoala  for  self -education ;  but  where 
early  neglect  and  lamentable  poverty 
have  denied  such  advantages,  the  counsels 
of  Mr.  Unsworth  may  be  read  with  oon- 
aiderable  profit.  The  work  is  eminently 
ooited  to  improve  such  young  men  as 
know  that  they  need  advice,  and  are 
able  to  take  it  from  one  who  aims  to  do 
them  good. 

JesuiUtm ;  cr,  the  Bevils  Traveity 
of  the  Sen  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Robirt 
BitowN,  Author  of  "Babylonianism," 
fto.     (London:  Morgan  and  Chase. ) 

It  would  be  for  the  general  good,  if 
Jesuitical  priaciples  and  teachers  were 
more  carefully  guarded  against  on  all 
•idea.  Whether  the  representations  of 
them  ooatained  in  this  pamphlet  will  aid 
much  towards  that  result  is  somewhat 
questionable.  Perhaps  the  author  may 
fancy  we  are  somewhat  under  their  spell 
if  we  say,  that  looking  at  the  spiritual 
life  existing  in  our  coun^,  and  tbe  pro- 
mises of  Christi  we  do  not  participate  in 
his  alarms. 


Cho9m  Warcb  fr$m  ChriaUan 
Wtiien  m  M^Ugion:  Uf  SMeneee, 
TriaU,  PrivUeffu,  ObliffoUone.  Edited 
by  the  Author  of  **  Thoughts  on  Devo- 
tion," etc  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

These  gems  of  devout  thought,  gathered 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Frome, 
now  in  his  84th  year,  will  be  welcomed 
by  many.  The  authors  range  from 
Justin  Martyr  down  to  writers  of  our 
own  day;  and  the  handsome  little 
volume  forms  a  repertory  of  precious 
things  for  thoughtful  readers  on  themes 
of  the  highest  moment. 

Sjnritttal  Fahles^  Apologues^  and 
Allegories,  In  Prose  and  Verse.  By 
E.  B.     (London  :  Reeves  and  Turner.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  salu« 
tary  counsel,  pleasant  humour,  and  quiet 
sarcasm  in  these  Fables  and  Apologues, 
expressed  in  healthy  prose  and  pleasant 
verse.  Many  would  gather  valuable 
lessons  from  their  perusal,  which  might 
be  missed  in  the  examination  of  mora 
elaborate  works.  They  have  our  hearty 
commendation. 

The  Temple  Builders,  A  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Govkr,  M.A,  F.G.a, 
Honorary  Canon  of  Worcester.  (Lon* 
don :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Ca) 

The  spirit  of  this  discourse  may  be  ga- 
thered from  these  words :  ' '  Trace  back  to 
its  source  the  stream  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. Stay  not  in  abject  submission  at 
the  lesser  teachers  of  this  century  or  thai  " 
Were  this  counsel  carried  out,  we  should 
have  fewer  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
difficulties  troubling  us. 

The  Civic  Rider^  Oo^s  Minister.  By 
SAMtxEL,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
(London :  W.  Hunt  and  Co.) 

The  reasoning  of  this  sermon  is  vitiated 
by  supposing  that  the  Civil  Ruler  cannot 
be  God's  minister  unless  he  employs  hi« 
official  position  for  the  endowment  and 
regulation  of  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
body.    The  author,  we  think»  looka  at 
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the  ieaohing  of  the  New  Testament  upon 
this  subject  through  his  ehnich  principles, 
instead  of  looking  at  them  through  the 
Kew  Testament. 

The  BrUlah  Qua/rterly  JSeview.  No. 
zcix.y  July  1, 1869.  (London  :  Hodder 
andStonghton.) 

This  number  of  the  <* British  Quarterly" 
contains  seven  able  articles,  with  the 
usual  amount  of  careful  notices  of  Con- 
temporaiy  Literature.  The  articles  are — 
1.  Lord  Lawrence;  2.  The  Condition  of 
English  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
a  The  Latest  Phase  of  the  Utilitarian 
Controyersy;  4  Nonconformity  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  5.  The  Language  of  Light.  6. 
Rossini;  7.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Statesman- 
ship and  the  House  of  Lords.  All  are 
excellent,  and  on  subjects  of  living 
interest.  We  have  especially  noted  that 
on  "Nonconformity  in  Lancashire*' — a 
full  and  genial  review  of  Br.  Halley*R 
recent  work,  and  evidently  from  a  well- 
known  pen ;  and  the  paper  on  the 
'*  Language  of  Light,"  which  is  an  able 
and  informing  exposition  of  the  marvellous 
and  beautiful  results  of  the  analysis  of 
the  Solar  Spectrum.  The  political  article, 
on  '*Mr.  Gladstone's  Statesmanship,"  is 
highly  eulogistic  of  the  present  Premier, 
but  not  more  so  than  is  due.  We  cannot, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  writer's  estimate 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  nor  to  some  other  of  his 
opinions. 

The  OrecUer  than  Soloman :  Twelve 
Lectures  on  the  First  Four  Chapters 
of  the  Sacred  Book  of  Canticles.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  Alliek  Windlb.  (London  : 
Partridge  and  Ck>.) 

The  most  attractive  thing  in  this  book  is 
the  frontispiece  view  of  the  Mariners' 
District  Church,  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
The  diBCOurses  are  called  lectures,  but 
a  "lecture  "  leads  you  to  expect  a  careful 
statement  and  illustration  of  a  given 
subject ;  whereas  this  little  volume 
assumes  at  every  point  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  namely,  that  the  Song  of  Songs, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  distinctly  and  ex- 
clusively a  prophecy  of  Christ,  which 
it  is  not  stated  in  Scripture  to  be ;  and 


that  eveiy  allusion  in  it  is  to  be  asenbed 
direcUy  to  Him  and  the  ChnrdL  Msay 
excellent  men  have  believed  this,  and  «b 
fully  accept  the  canonical  anthoritf  of 
the  book,  without  being  prepared  to 
accept  Mr.  Windle's  grotesque  and  ill- 
assorted  expositions. 

Essays  on  the  Bible.  By  the  Anther 
of  "Essays  on  the  Church."  (London : 
Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday.) 

The  title  of  this  book  opens  a  large  sphere 
of  speculation,  and  the  work  forms  a 
useful  compendium  of  the  views  of 
thoughtful  men  upon  points  of  history, 
controversy,  Biblical  criticism,  and  the 
various  shades  of  theological  opinion. 
Several  of  these  subjects  are  dismisri 
with  competent  ability  and  intelligence, 
though  others  are  disposed  of  with  some* 
what  of  an  oracular  and  magisterial  tooe. 
His  work  consists  of  ten  ch^teis,  all 
of  which  bristle  with  a  long  anay  of 
polemical  matters  on  the  oracles  of  God 
on  the  partial  inspiration  of  Scripture 
on  the  supernatural,  prophecies,  mirades 
on  difficulties  in  the  reception  of  Scrip- 
ture, suggested  by  criticism ;  on  difficol- 
ties  suggested  by  science ;  on  oonseieDce, 
and  its  proper  function  ;  besides  a  great 
variety  of  preliminaiy  questions.  When 
it  is  added,  too,  that  he  gives  his 
opinion  very  freely  respecting  sndi  men 
as  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Frederick  Maorioe, 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  writers  of  "ENsyi 
and  Reviews,"  Dr.  Raleigh  and  the  On- 
gregational  Union,  with  many  others, 
who  are  visited  with  his  strong  oensore, 
the  purchasers  of  his  volume  may  antici- 
pate a  variety  of  treatment^  aoc<vdiog  to 
their  di£Eerent  tastes. 

Echoes  in  Plant  and  Flower  lAft^ 
By  Lso  H.  Griivbox,  Leetorer  co 
Botany  at  the  Royal  School  of  Medidiie, 
Manchester.     (London:  F.  Pitmao.) 

By  "  Echoes,"  Mr.  Grindon  means  the 
outer  resemblances  of  speeiM  and  ^eMnv 
of  plants  to  others  having  an  entirely 
different  organic  structure.  Many  of 
these  resemblances  are  very  cunoos,  and 
this  little  book,  in  unfolding  them  "fran 
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a  poet*8  point  of  view,**  is  both  instructive 
and  interesting.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
promote  one  of  the  simplest  and  purest 
affections,  the  love  of  flowers,  as  well  as 
to  show  in  them  more  clearly  the  certiflcate 
of  the  hand  of  God. 

"  Does  Education  Lessen  Crime  ?" 
By  W.  H.  Groskr,  B.  Sc.,  F.G.S. 
(London :   Longman  and  Co.) 

The  writer  shows  that  much  which  re- 
ceives  the  name  of  education  is  unworthy 
of  it.  The  moral  element  is  overlooked 
in  concern  for  the  intellectual.  With  the 
increase  of  mere  learning  crime  may  hold 
its  own;  but  with  the  growth  of  tnte 
education  crime  must  be  overcome.  The 
tract  is  thoughtful  and  good. 

The  Unseen  Guide ;  or^  Stories  and 

Allegories  to  illustrcUe  the  Truihn  of  the 

Spirit.    By  R-  and  E.     (London :  W. 

Hunt  and  Co.) 

A  happy  and    successful    endeavour  to 

illustrate  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  by  means 

of  simple   stories  and    allegories.      The 

book  is  intended  to  make  religious  truth 

attractive  to  the  young ;   and  with  its 

interesting  contents,  its  beautiful  illustra* 

tions,  and  its  handsome  exterior,  it  can 

hardly  fail  to  do  so. 

The  Elements  of  LcUin  Syntax, 
With  short  Exercises  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  W.  H.  Harris,  B  A. 
(London  :  Hodder  ft  Stoughton. ) 

An  intelligent  and  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  make  Latin  syntax  clear  and  simple 
for  boys.  We  commend  it  as  an  accurate 
and  useful  help  to  the  learning  aQd 
understanding  of  that  language. 

"One  Thing:'  By  the  Author  of 
"Copsley  Annals,"  etc.  Beprinted 
from  "The  End  of  Life  and  The  Life 
that  has  no  Ending. "  ( London  :  Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.) 

These  four  discourses  upon  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  one  thing  lacking,  the  one 
thing  desired,  and  the  one  thing  deter- 
mined, are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
young. 


Life  in  Christ,  By  J.  Denham 
Smith.  (London:  S.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.) 

This  little  work  is  in  the  well-known 
style  of  the  author.  Its  spiritual  sweet* 
ness  would  be  improved  if  associated  with 
more  of  thought.  It  contains  some  ear- 
nest pleadings  for  closer  communion  with 
Christ 

Tlie  Old  British  Church:  an  His- 
torical Sketch.  By  the  Rev.  Chris- 
topher BowEX,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas's,  Winchester.  (London  :  W. 
Hunt  and  Co. ) 

A  most  instructive  sketoh  of  early  British 
Christianity,  with  which  it  would  be 
profitable  for  all  to  become  familiar. 

Apostolic  Christianity,  and  other 
Sermont;  with  a  Scripture  Study.  'By 
Robert  AinslibRedfort),  M.  A.,LL.B. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

The  whole  tendency  of  these  sermons  is 
to  stimulate  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life. 
Those  on  The  Throne  of  God,  as  described 
by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John, 
aptly  illustrate  the  discriminating  power 
and  devout  spirit  of  the  author. 

Narrative  of  the  Cruelties  inflicted 
upon  Friends  during  the  Yeors  1861  to 
1S65.  (London  i  E.  Newman.) 
A  simple  narrative  of  the  trials  endured 
by  friends  on  account  of  fidelity  to  their 
principles  of  peace  and  liberty  during  the 
American  war. 

^^  Stray  Leaves,^^  from  the  Journal 
of  One  in  Heaven.  (London :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co. ) 
These  few  leaves  are  fragrant  with  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  faith,  love,  grati- 
tude, humility  and  joy. 

Emmanuel,  or,  the  Titles  of  Christ ; 
their  Teaching  and  Consolation,  By 
OcTAVius  WiNSLow,  D.D,  (London; 
J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 

Although  the  plan  of  this  work  involves 
frequent  repetition  of  thought,  it  exalts 
our  conceptions  of  Him  in  whom  all  fuU 
ness  dwells. 

M  H 
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®bitttars« 


John  Wilmshurst  ir-ss  bom  in  Maldon, 
£s3ex,  July  10th,  1785.  His  fatiher  was 
for  twenty-three  years  the  minister  o£ 
the  Independent  chirch  there.  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  ability, 
kept  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  The 
"  Old  Cromwell  House  School,*'  of  wide 
reputation,  is  remembered  with  deep 
interest  by  many  of  our  Maldon  ladies — 
old  pupils, — whose  regret  is  that  no  such 
institution  now  exists  there  for  their 
daughters.  Mr.  WUmshurst  received  his 
early  education  under  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Parry,  once  the  distinguished  president  of 
Plymouth  College.  Hence  his  early  ad- 
vantages, both  in  home  and  school,  were 
▼eiy  great.  He  was  under  the  best  influ- 
ences. His  religious  life  was  a  steady 
growth  from  the  days  of  youth,  when  he 
was  just  capable  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  Mr.  Daniel,  in  the  grocery  business, 
at  Braintree,  a  good  and  wise  man,  whose 
influence  helped  on  the  good  work  that 
had  been  begun  at  home. 

He  began  business  in  his  native  town, 
Maldon,  in  1806,  and  continued  in  it  for 
forty  years.  He  was  probably  the  most 
successful  tradesman  in  Maldon  for  the 
Iftst  half  century,  and  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1846  with  a  large  property.  This 
signal  success  was  not  obtained  by  the 
questionable  expedients  which  are  now 
too  common,  but  by  the  strictest  recti- 
tude and  integrity.  His  business  life  was 
oontroUed  by  Christian  principle,  and 
therefore  the  public  regarded  him  as  a 
man  entitled  to  their  greatest  confidence. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Inde|)endent 
church  at  Maldon  ia  1814,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tait.  Hii 
beloved  wife,  a  lady  of  distinguished 
piety  and  amiability,  hallowed  by  pro- 
longed affliction,  joined  the  church  with 
him. 

Mr.  Wilmshurst  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  a  man  of  retiring  habits ;  had  an 


extreme  aversion  to  all  ostentation  in 
religious  or  social  life.  His  general  coone 
was  marked  by  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  Notwithstanding  thii, 
he  occupied  for  many  yeara  one  of  the 
most  influential  positions  in  our  borough, 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  six  difiereat 
times. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  precision  and 
method.  His  eye  was  a  true  type  of  his 
heart;  for  any  obliquity  or  deformity, 
both  physical  and  moral,  were  eqaaQy 
repulsive.  There  was  hardly  an  event  of 
importance  in  connexion  with  our  chorch 
business  on  which  he  could  not  momen- 
tarily put  his  finger,  though  dating  forty 
or  fifty  years  back.  This  rare  qnalitf, 
with  his  extensive  reading,  practical 
views,  and  sound  judgment^  made  him 
an  invaluable  councillor. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  remarkable  bene- 
volence and  generosity.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  during  his  long 
life.  The  large  means  obtained  in  bosi- 
ness  were  ever  distributed  withagenerom 
hand  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

For  many  years  a  deacon,  he  was  one 
of  the  firmest  friends  and  helpers  HuX 
ever  encouraged  a  minister's  heortb  His 
support  of  all  religious  institutiona  tu 
and  wide  was  most  liberal  and  unwfctariin. 
The  poor  and  distressed  found  in  him  a 
never  failing  friend,  and  many  of  them 
were  constant  pensioners  on  his  boooty. 
We  know  that  sometimes  he  has  paid  oot 
of  his  own  pocket  the  fine  which  as  s 
magistrate  he  was  bound  to  impose  on 
civil  offenders.  One  of  his  last  acts-^ 
the  last  day — was  to  put  up  himself  the 
vatious  little  sums  for  his  regular  weekly 
dependents,  besides  leaving  in  his  will  i 
lai^  number  of  small  legacies  to  many  o^ 
the  poor  of  the  town. 

He  was  blessed  with  great  eveosees 
and  calnmesa,  never  displaying  the  ex< 
treme  of  religious  fervour  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  depression  on  the  other.  He 
was  singularly  free  from  specolatiTe  diffi- 
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colties,  and  Bpiiitoal  doubts.  This  CAlm 
setUedness  oontiaued  up  to  the  very  last. 
We  have  never  known  a  more  beautiful 
blending  of  benevolence  and  simplicity. 
Truly  he  did  not  bis  ''Alms  before  men/' 
and  the  rule  "Let  not  thy  left  band  know 
^rhat  thy  right  hand  doeth,"  found  in  his 
beneficent  career  one  of  its  best  illustra* 
tton& 

He  suffered  from  heart  disease  for  some 
years  past.  This  brought  on  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
only  about  six  days  and  then  breathed 
hia  last.  His  mind,  clear  and  composed 
to  the  last  moment^  was  beautifully  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

When  it  was  remarked  to  him  that  he 
faady  like  Job,  the  blessing  of  many  that 
were  ready  to  perish,  he  replied  with 
empbasis — ''Ah !  that  is  next  to  God's 


blessing."  Then  it  was  remarked,  "  You 
are  not  going  from  us  to  a  strange  home 
for  you  have  more  friends  in  Heaven  now 
than  on  the  earth.  They  will  give  you  a 
hearty  greeting."  He  inmiediately  caught 
up  the  thought  with  much  fervour,  i^d 
spake  of  meeting  his  old  friends  and  com* 
panions,  quoting  the  names  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  of  his  old  pastors  who  had  gone 
before. 

His  end  was  perfect  peace. 

His  life-course  teaches  one  great  lesson 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  money- 
seeking  age — namely,  that  high  christian 
principle  is  not  un^endly  to  great  pros- 
perity in  business ;  whilst  it  is  conducive 
to  high  honour  and  influence  by  giving  to 
men  those  virtues  which  must  win  uni- 
versal confidence  and  respect. 

J.  G.  H. 


STije  %ousd|oUr  Exzusuxt^. 


THB  FATAL  UARBIAGS. 

Thk  great  errors  which  I  have  observed 
in  pious  young  persons,  when  they  are 
entering  upon  Ufe,  are  their  too  great  con- 
fidence in  the  outside  appearance  of  human 
friendships,  and  unwillingness  to  ask  the 
advice  of  experienced  and  judicious 
friends ;  and  a  want  of  settled  principle 
in  the  formation  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nection. In  reference  to  this  latter  point, 
I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exten- 
Bive  observation,  and  have  in  my  recollec- 
tion at  this  moment  several  instances  of 
the  lamentable  results  to  which  an  un- 
equal and  prohibited  union  between  the 
r^giouB  and  irreligious,  has  proved  intro- 
ductory. The  following  narrative  may 
aerve  as  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  class 
of  cases,  and  will  illustrate  to  the  young 
reader  the  extreme  peril  to  the  interest 
both  of  body  and  soul,  of  being  guided 
by  the  impulse  of  passion,  rather  than  by 
Bound  judgment  and  Scriptural  rules. 

In  my  youthful  days  I  was  placed  by 
Providence  in  a  large  and  populous  town^ 
-where  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending 
on  the  ministry  of  a  valued  and  venerable 


minister.  In  connection  ^th  many  pious 
young  persons,  I  was  engaged  in  various 
designs  of  usefulness — sometimes  in  visit- 
ing the  sicfa,  in  teaching  schools,  in  cir- 
culating tracts,  and  itinerating  to  the 
neighbouring  villages.  These  occupations 
brought  me  into  connection  with  various 
excellent  and  devoted  individuals,  some 
of  whom  have  passed  to  their  reward, 
while  others,  like  myself,  are  still  sojourn- 
ing in  the  wilderness. 

Ajnong  these  was  a  youth  to  whom,  on 
account  of  his  affectionate  disposition  and 
great  devotedness  to  the  labours  of  Chris- 
tian love,  I  felt  powerfully  attracted.  We 
were  companions  in  many  an  errand  of 
mercy.  We  laboured  strenuously  in  the 
same  Sabbath-school.  We  often  pene- 
trated together  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
sickness,  and  frequently  mingled  our  peti- 
tions and  thanksgivings  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  In  short,  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  our  friendship  was  mutually  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  that  it  bade  fair  o 
last  as  long  as  life.  This  youth  paid  an 
occasional  visit  for  a  few  weeks  to  the 
metropolis.      Here  he  was  thrown  into 
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company  with  a  yottDg  lady  for  whom  he 
contracted  a  strong  regard.     Some  time 
passed  by  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  fact.      A  correspondence  had 
been  opened,  and  mutual  pledges  of  affec- 
tiqn  offered  and  received,  before  I  dis- 
covered  either  that  the  connection  was 
altogether  an  improper  one,  or  that  any 
such  acquaintance  had  commenced.     At 
last*  however,  I  heard  the  report  with 
grief    and   astonishment       I    took   the 
earliest  opportunity  of  inviting  my  friend 
to  a  private  walk,  when  I  introduced  the 
subject,    and  expressed  my   concern  to 
know  whether  he  had  carefully  considered 
the  evidence  of  the  young  lady's  piety,  or 
whether  he  had  weighed  the  Scriptural 
injunctions  against  unsuitable  connections 
in  marriage.     He  confessed  readily  that 
such  an  acquaintance  had  commenced, 
and  that  he  had  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  lady's  piety ;  but  alleged  that  he 
had  known  people  become  pious   after 
marriage ;  that  he  could  see  no  great  sin 
in  his  marrying  an  unconverted  woman, 
provided  he  did  not  himself  forsake  the 
ways  of  Grod,  stating  at  the  same  time  his 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  lead  his 
young  female  acquaintance  into  the  paths 
of   piety.      Here,   for  the  present,   the 
matter  ended ;  and  I  resolved  to  wait  a 
few  weeks,   and  observe    carefully   the 
effect  of  this  new  and  thoughtless  step 
upon  his  mind,  reserving  my  main  attack 
upon  his  resolution  for  a  future  period, 
when  I  might  be  better  prepared  to  show 
the  positive  evils  that  must  result  from 
the  consummation  of  his  purpose,  and 
when  I  might  hope  the  ardour  of  his  first 
feelings  would  have  subsided. 

I  accordingly  waited  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  chose  my  opportunity,  and 
selected  two  young  friends  who,  like  my- 
self, were  intimate  with  the  individual, 
and  were  grieved  to  find  into  how  be- 
witching and  ruinous  a  snare  he  had 
fallen.  We  had  already  observed,  with 
deep  pain,  the  decline  in  his  spiritual 
feelings  which  had  begun  to  work,  and 
the  undermining  power  of  this  new  attach- 
ment, which  seemed  alreadv  to  threaten 
the  ruin  of  his  pietyt  We  accordingly 
obtained  an  interview,  and  each,  iu  turn, 


besought  our  friend  to  pause,  aod  listen 
to  our  united  remonstrances.  For  hoara 
we  pursued  our  argument,  and  viewed  his 
case  on  all  sides.  He  heard  us,  I  cannot 
say  with  indifference,  but  without  o(mvic> 
tion ;  and  we  parted,  without  any  Mitis- 
factory  evidence,  either  that  the  object  of 
his  affection  was  likely  to  prove  a  help- 
meet for  him,  or  that  he  was  likely  to 
cast  off  the  guidance  of  passion,  and  yield 
himself  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 

From  this  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
our  friend  avoided  our  society,  declined 
engaging  in  those  labours  of  Christian 
benevolence  in  which  we  had  formerly 
been  united  ;  and  though  he  did  not  for- 
sake the  public  means  of  religion,  evinced 
an  awful  departure  from  that  life  and 
power  of  godliness  which  former  days  had 
witnessed.  The  regret  felt  by  his  leli- 
gious  connections,  who  had  been  inte- 
rested in  his  character  and  labours,  was 
indeed  great  and  general ;  but  it  was  too 
evident  that  an  unlawful  affection  had 
got  the  mastery  of  his  heart,  and  that 
everything  would  be  prostrated  before  it 

Time  rolled  on,  and  in  a  few  months 
our  friend  was  united  to  the  object  of  his 
choice.  She  had  promised  fair,  and  flat- 
tered his  hopes  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. All  his  fears  were  quieted  under 
the  expectation  that,  after  this  union,  he 
should  certainly  be  able  to  draw  her  to 
God,  and  to  return  himself  to  the  fervour 
and  activity  of  former  day&  The  unioo 
led  to  the  removal  of  our  friend  from 
amidst  the  circle  of  his  religioua  acquaint- 
ance. He  settled  in  the  metropQlis» 
attended  a  large  place  of  worship,  where 
little  notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  no 
pastoral  eye  extended  over  his  move- 
ments. For  a  short  time  he  was  steady, 
and  his  partner  conformed ;  but  at  length 
he  yielded  to  worldly  temptations,  bis 
resolution  relaxed,  and  step  by  step  h« 
began  to  go  back,  till  worldly  amusements 
and  extravagances,  together  with  a  risiiig 
family,  involved  him  in  embarrassneot^ 
which  he  had  no  means  of  overcomiog- 
Trouble  began  to  hedge  up  his  way,  sad 
to  make  it  thorny,  but  still  he  retained 
not  to  the  Lord  his  God.  Ruin  in  hii  cir* 
cumstanoes  soon  followed,  and  with  a 
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wife  and  four  or  five  children,  he  was  cast 
upon  the  world.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
these  calamities,  he  continued  insensible 
to  the  sin  of  his  former  conduct,  and  satis- 
fled  with  the  steps  he  had  pursued.  So 
truly  was  the  Word  of  €rod  fulfilled  in 
this  backslider,  he  had  hardened  his  neck 
against  reproof — he  had  refused  the  in- 
struction of  wisdom  and  the  admonitions 
of  his  Christian  brethren,  and  God  had 
given  him  up  to  his  own  hearths  lusts. 
Seme  Christian  friends  visited  him  in  his 
troubles,  but  they  found  him  neither 
humble  nor  well-disposed  to  retain  their 
friendships. 

The  consequence  was  an  entire  aliena- 
tion in  both  parties.  I  have  sometimes 
since  thought,  ^lerhaps  we  did  wrong  in 
altogether  allowing  him  to  escape  from 
our  view.  We  might  have  led  him  to  re- 
pent, and  return  to  the  Lord  from  whom 
he  had  revolted ;  but  in  the  immense 
population  of  London,  we  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  considerable  period.  At  length 
some  of  his  early  acquaintances  discovered 
that  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  a  pablic-house.  They  found 
him  out,  visited  him,  but  could  make  no 
spiritual  impression  upon  his  mind.  He 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  total  apathy,  and 
though  he  received  them  in  a  respectful 


manner,  yet  it  was  too  evident  that  he 
had  totally  declined  from  the  ways  of  God. 

Thus  was  this  promising  youUi  reduced 
from  a  station  of  respectability  to  a  line 
of  life  little  compatible  with  domestic 
comfort;  and  from  the  most  promising 
beginnings  of  a  religious  course  to  an 
utter  abandonment  of  everything  like 
vital  godliness.  He  subsequently  pros- 
pered in  his  worldly  circumstances,  bnt 
api)eared  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
and  of  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  now,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
lost  sight  of  the  man  "  with  whom  1  took 
sweet  counsel,  and  went  to  the  House  of 
God  in  company.*'  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  he  ever  returned  to  the  fold  of 
Christ  I  know  not  whether  he  is  yet 
alive,  for  a  wide  separation  of  residence 
and  other  circumstances  have  put  it  out 
of  my  power  to  ascertain.  But  these 
melancholy  facts  have  ever  lived  in  my 
memory  as  a  warning  against  the  danger 
of  forming  improper  connections  in  youth; 
and  should  this  brief  narrative  be  the 
means  of  producing  or  confirming  in  any 
young  mind  sound  and  Scriptural  views 
of  the  importance  of  choosing  none  but  a 
truly  pious  partner  for  life,  the  end  of 
the  writer  wiU  be  thus  far  attained. — 
From  a  Pa^or'a  Sketch  Book. 


<Dur  Cijronicle* 


THE  DIBESTABLIBHMSNT  OF  THE  IRISH 
CHURCH. 

The  Irish  Church  question  has  been 
settled  within  rather  over  two  years  of 
Karl  Russell's  moving  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry.  The  Bill  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  Monday,  the  26th  of 
July.  It  was  on  the  Ist  of  March  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  leave  in  oom« 
mittee  of  the  House  **  to  bring'  in  a  Bill 
to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  to  deal 
with  its  temporalities,  and  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Maynooth."  The  passing  of  the 
measure  has  occupied,  therefore,  rather 
less  than  five  months. 

DisestaUishment  will  not  be  aecom- 


pUshed  in  due  form  of  law  till  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1871 ;  but  already  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  "  Disestab- 
lished Church  "  is  said  to  have  been  simi- 
moned.  We  welcome  to  the  community 
of  the  Free  Churches  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ireland.  '*She  comes  to  us 
with  averted  head  and  unconcealed 
dislike,  but  we  bid  her  be  of  good 
courage.  She  distrusts  the  liberty  with 
which  she  has  been  endowed  She 
trembles  to  use  the  unaccustomed  privi- 
leges of  freedom,  and  is  inclined  to  lean 
dependently  ujjon  the  broken  staff  of 
endowment  still  left  in  her  hands.  We 
sympathise  with  her  timidity,  though  we 
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know  her  fears  are  needless."  We  bid 
her  look  up  to  the  true  sources  of  strength 
in  God,  and  out  to  the  wide  plains  of 
duty  before  her,  nor  look  back  with  vain 
regrets  to  the  luxurious  bondage  from 
which  she  has  been  thrust  out  Let  her 
rejoice  in  her  liberty;  ten  years  hence 
she  will  value  it  as  a  most  precious  pos- 
session. This  is  the  hour  of  new  birth  to 
her. '  In  the  first  movements  of  unaccus- 
tomed freedom,  there  may  be  some  awk- 
wardness and  some  blunders ;  but  these 
must  not  dishearten  her,  or  drive  her 
into  any  worldly  and  unworthy  compli- 
ances. 

We  are,  indeed,  most  deeply  interested 
in  her  success.  On  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment she  is  about  to  try,  great  things 
depend.  If  the  Free  Church  of  Ireland 
should  emulate  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  be  able  to  point  to  achievements 
like  hers,  then  will  she  know  and  prove 
how  much  better  for  Divine  work  and 
worship  it  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to 
put  confidence  in  princes.  The  work  to 
be  done  in  Ireland  is  such  as  any  Church, 
fired  with  the  Divine  impulses  of  liberty, 
might  envy.  From  what  debasement  of 
ignorance,  from  what  bondage  of  super- 
stition, from  what  priestly  domination 
have  those  millions  of  Irish  Papists  to  be 
delivered  !  May  the  Free  Episcopal 
Church  have  grace  and  wisdom  from  on 
high  to  do  this  work,  and  gain  for  Pro- 
testantism a  position  and  a  triumph  never 
yet  reached  in  Ireland ! 


"  CHURCH  AND  STATE "  ON  THK  CONTI* 

KENT. 

A  struggle  between  Church  and  State 
seems  to  be  raging  with  more  or  less 
earnestness  just  now  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  We  ourselves  have 
Just  come  out  of  the  heat  of  the  strife 
concerning  the  Irish  Church.  Russian 
orthodoxy,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  recent 
decree,  is  inclined  to  revise  its  traditions 
as  to  the  status  of  the  higher  clergy. 
There  is  a  conflict  going  on  just  now 
between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Catholics   in    Poland.      The    Danubian 


Principalities  are  involved  in  the  questioQ 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church,  or  in  the  de- 
bates on  religious  matters,  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  soon  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Servian  Skuptschina.      In  Austria,  the 
arrest  of  Bishop  Kudiger,  of  Linz,  is  in 
its  way  a  token  of  contention  between 
Church  and  State.    In  Italy,  the  Kcde- 
siastics  still  resent  the  confiscation   of 
their  property  by  the    Government  of 
Victor  EmmanueL  In  Spain,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  has  just  brought  forward  s 
motion  to  deprive  religious  oorporatioos 
of  their  wealth.     In  France,  the  Radicals 
are  becoming  more  powerful,  and  their 
attack  on  the  Church  recognised  by  t'le 
State   is    assuming,   therefore,    a  more 
serious  character.    In  Sweden,  a  new  law 
has  just  been  passed  by  the  Legiilatare 
giving    increase     of    religious    hberty. 
Finally,   Grermany   seems    boiling  with 
much  excitement  and  alarm  at  the  reso- 
lutions likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  ccuning 
(Ecumenical  Council,  which  will  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  Civil  Government.    How 
much    of    turmoil    and    bitterness  the 
nations  would  have  been  saved,  if  powers 
and  princes  had  understood  and  believed 
Christ's  words,  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world." 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  8PAIX. 

President  Rivero,  aa  Alcalde  of  Madrid, 
has  struck  a  strong  blow  at  the  head  of 
the  practical  supremacy  of  CathoUdsm  in 
Spain.    A  young  woman  who  had  abjured 
Popery  under  the  teaching  of  the  Protes- 
tant Pastor  Ruet  died.    Where  was  she 
to  be  buried  ?    Where  but  in  the  public 
cemetery?    No,  said  the  Vicar-Genezal, 
who  has  hitherto  had  all  things  his  own 
way  in  that  ground ;  let  her  be  buried  in 
the  British  cemetery.    To  this  there  were 
two  objections— to  have  carried  the  k* 
mains  of  a  Spanish  subject  thither  wooU 
have  been  to  waive  a  right  acquired  nsder 
the  new  Constitution,  and  to  violate  a 
provision  of  law,   whereby  the  Britisb 
ground   was    granted    for    the    use  of 
foreigners  exclusively.    The  Alcalde  was 
appealed  to,  and  he  promptly  ordered  the 
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Vicar-Greneral  to  admit  the  body  to 
barixd,  stating  the  change  in  the  law, 
and  naming  the  actual  state  of  the  public 
health  in  Madrid  as  a  reason  for  instant 
obedience.  He  also  sent  three  officers  to 
attend  the  funeral,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
force  an  entrance,  and  to  arrest  any  who 
might  hinder.  The  Vicar-General  merely 
protested,  and  Pastor  Kuet  officiated  at 
the  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  members  of  his  congregation, 
who  followed  the  corpse  through  the 
streets  amid  the  respectful  silence  of  the 
people.  Senor  Hivero  has  further  ordered 
a  certain  portion  of  the  cemetery  to  be 
set  apart  for  non-Catholic  interments. 


THE  P0PC7LATI0N  OF  BOME. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Kome 
have  just  published  a  census  for  the 
present  year.  These  statistics  show  that 
the  regular  clergy  is  composed  of  2,265 
persons,  thus  divided: — Cardinals,  32; 
bishops,  26;  priests  and  clerks,  1,366; 
and  students  at  the  ecclesiastical  colleges, 
841 ;  the  religious  communities  count 
5,215  souls,  2,959  men  and  2,256  women ; 
the  lay  population  amounts  to  197,198; 
soldiers  in  garrison,  10,207  ;  prisoners 
ander  sentence,  328;  Protestants,  637; 
and  Jews,  2,682  ;  making  a  total  of 
220,532,  or  an  increase  of  3,154  over  the 
year  1868.  The  number  of  cardinals  re- 
siding in  the  Eternal  City  has  remained 
nearly  the  same  during  ten  years,  never 
having  been  below  29,  nor  above  34 ;  at 
present  it  is  32.  The  same  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  bishops,  who  have  never 
been  so  few.  In  1864,  they  counted  40 ; 
at  this  moment  there  are  no  more  than 
26.  Priests  and  regular  clerks  have  also 
diminislied  during  the  last  decennial 
period,  the  number  never  being  so  low. 
In  1864^  it  was  1,504,  at  present  it  is 
1,366.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qembers 
of  religious  communities  have  augmented ; 
in  1860  the  males  were  2,390,  and  the 
females  2,031 ;  the  progression  has  been 
constant,  and  the  figures  now  are  2,959 
and  2,256.    This  increase  is  explained  by 


the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property 
in  Italy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  monks 
and  nuns  from  their  monasteries  and 
convents,  many  of  them  having  sought  an 
asylum  in  Rome.  One  in  every  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  persons  officially,  or 
by  profession,  connected  with  the  Church ! 
Surely  Rome  ought  to  be  the  centre  of 
light  and  holiness !  But  if  the  fact  is  far 
otherwise — as  we  know  it  to  be— what  a 
conmient  is  supplied  as  to  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  Romish  Church ! 


CASTE  aiVINO  WAY  IN   INDIA. 

The  Brahmins  are  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  every  social  privi- 
lege which  they  hold  dear,  from  crossing 
the  sea,  which  they,  therefore,  not  with- 
out reason,  designate  kala  patcnee,  or 
'*  black  water."  According  to  the  Timea 
of  India,  only  six  Brahmins  of  the  highest 
caste  have  ventured  upon  this  experiment, 
and  they  have  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
Hindoo  law.  Time,  however,  works 
wonders,  and  the  Brahmins  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
absurdity  in  their  superstitious  horror  of 
the  melancholy  ocean.  Moljee  Thacker- 
sey,  a  Brahmin,  visited  England  several 
years  ago,  and  on  his  return  to  India,  he 
soon  learnt,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  his  caste.  But  Mr.  Thac- 
kersey  did  not  fling  himself  under  the 
wheels  of  Juggernaut,  or  even  retire  into 
solitude.  He  simply  exercised  faith  in 
his  own  rectitude,  and  in  the  ultimate 
common  sense  of  his  countrymen.  The 
result  iB  that  he  has  revisited  this  country, 
accompanied  by  six  or  eight  of  his 
brethren  of  the  strictest  sect  of  Brahmins. 
But  this  is  not  sdL  When  Mr.  Thacker- 
sey  and  his  companions  went  on  board 
the  steamer,  they  were  cheered  by  hun- 
dreds of  ''castemen,"  who  have  learnt 
the  folly  of  superstition,  and  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  superior  claims  of 
modern  civilisation.  Thus,  the  barriers 
which  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
in  that  vast  empire  are  gradually  broken 
down. 
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THE  APOSTOLIC  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED. 

'*  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  esme 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  of  whom  I  am  chief." — 1  Tim.  L  15. 


The  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
this  saying,  as  a  summary  of  the  Christian 
creed,  has  been  justly  applauded.  Nor 
let  it  be  supposed  that  tnis  language  of 
the  Apcstle,  even  as  a  sunmiary  o?  ob- 
jective theological  truth,  is  meagre  and 
defective.  For  a  thoughtful  anidysis  of 
the  passace  develope  these  propositions  as 
containecr in  it : 

1.  That  men  are  smners  is  the  funda- 
mental fact  upon  which  the  whole  gospel 
proceeds  and  to  which  it  all  refers. 

2.  They  are  sinners  in  a  sense  that 
they  need,  not  merely  reformation,  culti- 
ration,  elevation,  by  a  Socrates,  but 
salvation  by  a  Jesua,  that  saves;  and, 
therefore,  must  expiate  sin. 

3.  The  Jesns  that  saves  must  needs  be 
also  Chritl,  the  *' Anointed,"  appointed, 
commissioned  of  QaA.  as  Mediator,  and, 
therefore,  be  Divine. 

4.  The  ** Christ"  must  needs  **Come 
into  the  world,"  tiiereby  becoming  Son  of 
man,  as  well  as  Son  of  God. 

5.  This  view,  as  objective  truth,  logi- 
cally sdf-oonsistent  and  accordant  with 
first  truths,  commends  itself  to  the  rational 
understanding  as  Jdiihfid,  "reliable," 
"  belie veable/'  to  be  confided  in  as  truth. 

6.  Also,  as  subjective,  experimental 
truth,  it  commends  itself  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  universal  humanity  as 
worthy  of  all  acceptance. 

7.  The  practical  result  of  its  acceptance 
is  a  humility  out  of  which  springs  the 
profoundest  conviction  that  this  gospel  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  For  each 
feeling  himself  chief  of  sinners,  because 
knowing  more  of  his  own  heart  than  of 
other  people's,  conceives  that  a  gospel 
that  met  his  case  can  meet  any  case. 

I.  Men  are  Sinners. 

Jt  would  be  superfluous  to  demonstrate 
tbis.  Consider  the  facts  of  your  own 
consciousness.  You  find  yourself  here  in 
a  world  of  trouble  and  sorrow.  You  can- 
not avoid  associating  in  thought  the 
existence  of  the  evil  with  the  existence  of 
sin  as  the  cause  of  it  Another  palpable 
fact  is  that  you  are  surrounded  by  a  world 


I  full  of  wrong :  of  men  that  do  wrong ;  of 

'  men  that  applaud  men  that  do  wroof^ 

'  How  can  you  hide  from  yourself  the  fact 

'  that  you  partake  of  the  common  nature. 

and  are  oftentimes  a  wrong-doer  also? 

!  Further,  what  means  the  infanite  dtcpro- 

portion  between  your  moral  impulses  and 

conceptions,  and  your  ability  to  realite 

them?    Is  any  aspect  of  human  natnre 

more  affecting  than  the  capacity  for  noble 

and  lofty  conceptions  with  an  utter  powe^ 

lessness  to  execute  them  ? 

II.  CHRiarr  Jesus  came  into  m 
World  to  Save  Sinners. 

He  took  the  human  nature  upon  Him 
to  this  very  end,  among  others,  thst 
sinners  might  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
love  of  the  Being  against  whom  they  bad 
sinned.  Christ  Jesus  is  the  love  of  God, 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  holinen  of  God, 
the  sympathy  ^f  God  for  man ;  ail  em* 
bodied  for  you  in  the  form  of  a  fellow- 
being  to  encourage  you  to  approach  Ood 
for  uie  settlement  of  this  sin  difficulty. 
His  life  was  a  perfect  obedienoe  to  tbe 
Divine  law ;  and  as  the  guiltless  One,  He 
made  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  tbe 
world  in  lus  death.  How  precisely 
adapted  is  such  a  Saviour  to  the  necessitiei 
of  the  sinner!  Acceptance  of  Him 
restores  the  disorders  of  the  soul  by  tbe 
power  of  the  Spirit  "  This  is  a  fsithfol 
saying." 

IIL  The  Divine  Satiour  will  Ac- 
cept AND  Save  You. 

Yours  is  the  veiy  case  met,  and  joa 
are  specially  invited  to  come,  **  Of  whom 
I  am  chief,"  said  Paul,  who  had  been  tbe 
blasphemer  and  persecutor.  The  sxign* 
ment  is — "the  gospel  that  saved  me  viU 
save  anybody :  the  Christ  Jesos  tbt 
accepted  me  will  accept  anybody." 
Reason  attests  the  gospel  offer  as  worthy 
of  all  confidence — ^the  heart  and  monl 
nature  as  worthy  of  all  acceptatioii.'' 
(Abridged  from  Discourses  of  Redemption 
by  StuaH  Robinson,  D.D.  £dinbaigli: 
T.  andT.  CUrk,) 
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I-— if  Je  Pa|ataJH|  irf  borate. 

BY  THE  BEY.  W.  8H00LBBED  OF  BAJFOOTANA. 

THE  Bev.  Mr.  WiUiamson  Shoolbred  reached  the  Eajpoot  state  of 
Boondee  on  the  13th  of  January  last.  He  describes  the  capital  as  a 
city  of  considerable  size,  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  point  where 
a  steep  hill-gorge  debouches  on  an  extensive  plain,  unbroken,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  range,  towards  the  south.  The  streets  filling  the  winding 
valley  bottom,  and  on  both  sides  running  up  on  the  steep  hill-slopes,  are 
surmounted  by  the  palace,  which,  with  its  white,  marble-like  ma^^ses  of 
architecture,  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  scarped  face  of  the  rock  to  which 
it  clings,  and  looks  like  a  crouching  lion  watching  over  the  city,  and 
ready  to  spring  upon  the  plain  below.  Making  my  way,  he  writes, 
slowly  on  camel-back  through  its  crowded  bazaars,  I  was  met  by  a 
Hirkara,  bearing  as  his  insignia  of  office  a  long  red  wand  tipped  with 
golden  yellow,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Maharao  Bajah  to  meet  and 
conduct  me  to  my  tem,  pitched  beside  the  Sukh  Mahal,  or  pleasure 
palace,  on  the  broad  embankment  of  an  artificial  lake. 

At  half-past  4  p.m.,  the  Yakeel  came  to  announce  that  His  Highness 
was  waiting  to  receive  me ;  so,  mounting  my  riding  camel,  we  forthwith 
set  out.  Turning  up  the  hill,  a  very  steep  street  brought  us  to  the  still 
steeper  ascent  through  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Inside  of  that,  I  was 
asked  to  dismoimt  and  take  a  seat  in  a  palki,  which  waited  our  arrival. 
Having  done  so  without  question,  the  palki  pole  was  hoisted  on  four 
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Bturdj  Eajpoots'  shoulders ;  although  the  palki  itself,  and  consequently 
my  body,  was  inclined  at  an  angle  of  at  least  50  degrees,  the  steep  and 
winding  ascent  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  palace  was  safely  made.  As  I 
drew  near,  there  approached  out  of  the  gloom  to  meet  me,  one  on  whose 
high-bred  Eajpoot  face  gravity,  sweetness,  and  courtesy  were  legiUy 
stamped.  I  did  not  need  to  be  tcM  that  the  Maharao  Bajah  of  Boondee 
stood  before  me.  The  common  salutations  having  been  exchanged,  he 
with  great  courtesy  asked  me  whether  I  wished  to  be  seated  and  convene 
at  once,  or  whether  I  would  prefer  taking  a  view  from  the  palace  windows 
so  long  as  the  light  of  day  lingered  on  the  overshadowing  hills.  Having 
preferred  the  latter,  he  led  me  to  the  corridor  fronting  the  souih  and 
west,  where,  from  an  overhanging  window,  I  had  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  city  deep  below,  of  the  outstanding  buttresses  of  the  hills,  and 
delicious  peeps  of  the  plain  stretching  away  to  the  south  beyond. 

He  then  conducted  me  back  through  the  corridor  to  an  inner  cabinet. 
His  Highness  invited  me  to  take  the  chair  on  his  left,  while  the  three 
most  confidential  members  of  his  Durbar,  and  the  Yal^eel,  seated  them- 
selves on  the  bench  at  my  left.  The  light  of  waning  day  fell  wan  through 
the  narrow  window;  already  all  within  the  cabinet  was  obscure.  The 
Maharajah  touched  a  hand-bell  standing  on  the  table  at  his  right,  and  a 
servant  brought  in,  on  a  polished  brass  tray,  one  wax  candle  in  a  candle- 
stick and  shade,  and  placed  it  not  on  the  table,  but  on  the  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  room  and  our  faces  were  in  dear  light,  shadows  being 
beneath  the  painted  ceiling,  through  which  the  forms  of  the  heathen 
pantheon  seemed  to  loom  portentous.  ''  Now,*'  said  the  Maharajah,  turn- 
ing upon  me  his  clearly  cut  and  noble  but  somewhat  sad  Bajpoot  face, 
**  I  wish  to  hear  from  you  somewhat  about  your  religion — about  what  it 
teaches  concerning  God  and  man,  and  sin  and  destiny ;  speak  on.'*  I 
may  note  here,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  while  the  Maharajah  is 
naturally  of  a  grave  disposition,  his  sadness  had  been  much  deepened  by 
the  recent  death  of  his  only  son,  a  fine  man  of  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
who  was  his  father's  hope  and  joy.  And  so,  for  two  horns  and  a  hali^ 
we  sat  discussing  these  high  themes,  ranging  from  the  origin  and  nature 
of  life  and  spirit  to  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  whom  "  life  and 
inmiortality  have  been  brought  to  light."  With  perfect  tolerance  and 
grave  courtesy  His  Highness  listened  to  alL  Much  that  was  new  to  hxni, 
much  even  that  was  subversive  of  the  cherished  tenets  of  Hinduism,  he 
with  admirable  candour  at  once  admitted  to  be  tme,  and  accepted  as 
commending  themselves  to  intellect  and  conscience  alike.  Even  when 
we  differed,  he  discussed  and  defended  his  views  with  petCeet  <^lww>^« 
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and  candour.  Now  and  again  lie  would  relapse  into  fits  of  self-absorbed 
and  sorrowful  silence,  from  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  courtier 
on  my  left  to  arouse  him,  by  taking  up  and  suggesting  the  cue. 

This  man  was  as  remarkable  for  his  stoutness  and  jollity,   as  the 
Maharajah  for  his  spare  physique  and  sadness.     His  paunch,  worthy  of 
Faktaff,  was  at  once  supported  and  exaggerated  by  the  folds  of  a  volu- 
minous waifltband.    His  eyes  twinkled  with  merry  intelligence  oyer  a 
pair  of  rosy,  pluffy  cheeks — ^rosy,  but  of  the  black  rose  sort, — and  a 
double  chin,  that  spoke  of  good  living  and  good  fellowship.     The 
Maharajah's  dress  was  of  a  sombre  mourning  suit,  with  scarce  an  orna- 
ment ;  his  was  pure  white.    He  wore  a  heavy  gold  necklace  and  other 
ornaments,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  jewel-studded  sword,  sheathed  and 
laid  across  his  fat  knees ;  from  which  I  concluded  that  he  was  the  Bukshee, 
or  commander-in-chief.    A  shrewd  intelligence,  however,  played  upon 
the  man's  face ;  and,  from  the  aptness  of  his  questions  and  replies,  it 
was  clear  that  some  thoughts  had  been  bestowed  on  religious  polemics  by 
this  theological  FalstaSl    When  roused  from  his  occasional  fits  of  ab- 
straction, the  Maharajah  resumed  the  thread  of  discourse  with  ready 
deamess,  suggesting  objections  or  starting  new  subjects  of  conversation. 
In  connection  with  the  death  of  his  son,  I  urged  the  infinitely  brighter 
and  more  glorious  hopes  which  the  Gbspel  holds  out  to  those  who  believe 
it,  of  our  meeting  again,  and  joyfully  recognising  departed  friends.     He 
listened  with  looks  of  eager  love,  that  seemed  to  devour  every  word,  and 
granted  with  a  sigh  that,  in  regard  to  that  great  matter,  our  religion  in- 
spired better  hopes  than  his,  which  doomed  them  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  changing  birds  and  mortal  forms. 
At  last  he  wound  up  the  discussion  by  saying,  **  Our  religious  views, 
I  find,   meet  on  a  good  many  points,  on  others  they  do  not  agree  ; 
but  even  as  you  have  trust  in  your  faith,  so  have  I  trust  in  mine." 
*' Yes,   Maharajah,"  I  replied ;   *'  but  be  sure  that  your  trust   rests 
on  a  true  and  sure  foundation,    otherwise   it  will  be   vain.      Seek 
daily  for  light  from  owe  God  and  Father  through  our  Elder  Brother, 
Ghnst  Jesus ;  and,  revealing  Himself  to  you.   He  will  lead  you  in 
His  good  and  perfect  way."    "Tell  me,"  resumed  the  Maharajah,  "  what 
men  among  the  English  rulers  of  India  you  regard  as  truly  believing  in 
and  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  your  religion ;  for  it  is  evident  enough 
that  all,  nay,  that  many  do  not  do  so."    I  spoke  of  the  Lawrences  and 
Havelocks,  and  Edwardses  and  Nicholsons  of  bygone  days,  and  of  not  a 
few  who  were  still  exhibiting,  in  their  life,  and  labours,  and  rule,  the 
living  influence  of  Christian  faith  and  truth ;  and  first  among  them,  the 
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great  statesman  who  was  then  laying  down  the  viceregal  sceptre,  and 
retiring  with  his  Christian  virtues  into  private  life.  The  Maharajah 
smiled  a  pleased  assent,  and  I  exhorted  him  to  seek  light  and  g^dance 
from  the  same  source.  I  also  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  establishing 
good  schools  for  his  subjects ;  and  he  assured  me  that  his  wishes  and 
efforts  already  lay  in  that  direction,  and  promised  to  do  still  more  for  the 
spread  of  education. 

Next  morning  at  ten  the  Yakeel  made  his  appearance,  with  the 
Maharajah's  kind  enquiries  after  my  health,  and  a  request  that  I  would 
furnish  him  with  copies  of  the  prayers  with  which  Christians  usually 
approach  their  Ood,  as  he  wished  to  use  them.  Through  the  Yakeel  I 
sent  His  Highness  a  message,  explaining  that  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
prayer  was  the  offering  up  of  the  desires  which  filled  the  heart  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  effusion  of  these  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  written 
prayers ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  guide  to  prayer,  I  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  send  him  a  little  tract  in  Hindee,  with  prayers  adapted  for  inquirers 
after  the  truth,  and  also  Dr.  Valentine's  excellent  compilation  of  prayers 
and  promises  for  every  day  of  the  year.  These,  with  my  salaam,  and 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  blessed  to  him,  I  sent  to  the  Maharajah. 

SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  MAHARAJAH. 

We  adjourned  again  to  the  inner  cabinet,  and  took  our  places  as  before ; 
only  between  me  and  the  theological  Falstaff  sat  another  Rajpoot  pri&oe 
whom  I  had  not  formerly  seen.  Spare,  and  with  sharp  cut  featnree, 
like  the  Maharajah,  he  seemed  to  be  some  relation  of  that  chiefs; 
but,  disdaining  his  austere  simplicity,  he  was  bedizened  with  a  profusion 
of  barbaric  ornaments.  Fronting  us  too,  on  the  bench  to  the  left  side  of 
the  door,  I  discovered  in  the  dim  light  a  fresh  addition  to  the  party  in 
the  shape  of  three  high  caste  Brahmans.  He  who  sat  next  the  door 
puzzled  me  at  first  to  make  out  whether  the  creature  was  man  or  woman. 
Dressed  in  white  petticoats  with  deep  tucks,  and  with  a  smooth  face  on 
which  no  distinct  intellectual  stamp  could  be  discerned,  it  was  only  the 
''  tilak  "  or  caste  mark  painted  on  his  brow  which  gave  me  the  assurance 
of  a  man.  The  other  two  were  harder-featured,  harder-hecLded  looking 
men.  None  of  them  took  any  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  The 
petticoated  Brahman  sat  silent  and  motionless  like  a  dumbie;  and  the 
other  two  occasionally  communicated  in  whispers  with  each  other  when 
any  special  point  in  the  argument  was  made. 

No  sooner  were  we  seated,  and  the  one  candle  had  again  been  brought 
in,  than  the  Maharajah  said,  turning  to  me,  that  he  desired  to  ask  me 
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sereral  other  questions  on  reli^ous  subjects,  and  that  he  had  drawn  up  a 
list  of  six  questions  for   discussion.     As  the  first  of  these  he  gave — 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  form,  and  works  of  God.    My  reply  on  these 
deep  questions,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  as  terse  and  comprehensiye 
as  possible,  seemed  to  please  the  Maharajah  greatly ;  and,  nodding  his 
head  to  Falstaff,  he  said,  ''  Quite  at  one,  you  see  ;  there  is  really  no  dif- 
ference."    "  Yes,"  rejoined  I ;  "  but  perhaps,  if  I  carry  the  argument  a 
little  further,  differences  will  appear.    For  instance,  your  religion  and 
mine  both  afi&rm  that  Ood  has  become  incarnate ;  but  be  assured  of  this 
truth,  that  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  will  remain  intact  in  the  incarnation. 
Specially,  He  will  never  do  anything  which  is  opposed  to  God's  holiness, 
otherwise  He  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  incarnation  of  Gtod"    His 
Highness  seemed  rather  discomposed  at  the  turn  the  discussion  had 
taken,  and  entered  on  a  long  and  laboured  argument  to  show,  that  just  as 
the  statement  of  our  Scriptures  about  Christ  being  the  Son  of  God  was 
frequently  misunderstood  and  perverted,  so  the  acts  of  their  avatars  were 
misconstrued  as  if  they  had  committed  sin.    ''  No,  Maharajah,"  I  replied ; 
''  I  have  read  the  history  of  your  avatars  as  given  in  your  sacred  books, 
and  discussed  this  subject  with  many  Brahmans  and  pundits,  but  never 
did  any  of  them  attempt  to  deny  that  their  avatars  were  under  the  power 
of  evU  actions,  and,  in  short,  had  committed  sin,  while,  alleging  as  an 
excuse  that,  being  all-powerful,  they  could  do  as  they  pleased,  and  that 
to  the  omnipotent,  no  deed,  however  evil,  could  be  counted  a  sin.    Such 
an  opinion,"  I  added,  ^*  I  am  sure,  your  Highness  cannot  hold,  but  must 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  sinner,  the 
deeper  and  more  inexcusable  his  guilt."    He  at  once  assented.    But  here 
the  lean  prince  on  my  left  felt  bound  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  begged 
to  hint  that  Christ  was  himself  a  sinner  even  as  their  avatars.     ''  That," 
said  I,  **  narrows  the  issues ;  let  us  make  a  bargain.    You  prove  from 
the  New  Testament  that  Christ  committed  sin,  and  I  will  become  a 
Hindu,  or  what  you  will ;  failing  that,  you  will  become  a  Christian." 
Our  lean  theologian  pushed  back  his  chair  in  manifest  alarm ;  and,  small 
as  he  was,  seemed  anxious  to  vanish  from  sight.     I  was  bothered  with  no 
more  of  his  interpolations.    I  then  expounded  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  sinless  Saviour,  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

The  next  subject  brought  up  was  creation,  its  why  and  its  how.  But 
to  give  you  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  of  our  discussion,  would 
swell  my  letter,  already  sufficiently  long,  to  a  most  tmoonscionable  length. 
I  can  only  note  one  or  two  of  the  points.  The  question  of  idol  worship, 
for  instance,  came  up,  and,  after  a  very  lame  attempt  to  defend  it  on  the 
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usual  groundfly  the  Maharajah  Beemed  iudined  to  agree  with  my  arg;a- 
meat,  that  it  was  a  dishonour  and  treason  against  the  one  living  and 
true  God.  Here,  however,  our  theological  Faktafi^  who  since  his  fci«id*8 
disoomfiture  had  been  very  silent,  put  in  a  word — ^'  You  talk  about  our 
idolatry,  said  he ;  but  have  not  you,  too,  an  arr-arzH^ch — ^whot  do  yon 
call  him,  whom  you  acknowledge  and  worship?"  Puzaded  for  one 
moment,  I  remained  silent,  but  his  intent  ilashed  upon  me  all  at  once, 
and  I  replied,  smiling,  '<0h!  you  mean  the  English  archbishops." 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  triumph :  "  what  of  them  ?  "  "  The  arch- 
bishop,'* I  explained,  ''is  simply  set  as  an  overseer  in  the  Church ;  and, 
far  from  having  any  claim  to  worship  on  account  of  his  position,  is, 
according  to  Christ's  own  express  injunction,  the  *  servant  of  servants,'" 
and  I  recited  to  them  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Chrisf  s  washing  Hii 
disciples'  feet. 

I  was,  of  course,  asked  to  explain  the  origin  of  evU.    I  gare  them  iha 
illustration  of  a  mechanic's  work  seen  by  a  child  while  yet  all  nnfinishfld 
— ^the  child  thinks  it  all  a  mistake  and  a  muddle.     ''  So,  Maharajah,  you 
and  I  look  on  G-od's  yet  unfinished    work  of  creation — seeing  evil  still 
rampant,  we  fancy  it  aU  an  embroglio  and  mistake.    But  the  day  is 
coming  when  GK>d's  creative  work  shall  be  finished,  when  in  pure  and 
perfected  spirits  the  Father  of  spirits  shall  find  the  Crown  of  his  creation 
and  the  temple  into  which,  with  all  His  love  and  glory.  He  can  entff , 
and  where  He  can  for  ever  dwelL    You  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  as  I  hope, 
being  there  as  living  stones  in  that  glorious  temple,  shall  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  be  able  to  sing  without  one  discord  the  song,  '  Qreat  and  nuurvellous 
are  Thy  works,  Lord  G-od  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways.  Thou 
King  of  saints.' "    That  was  a  view  which  their  narrow  cosmogonies  had 
never  pictured  to  them,  which  had  never  presented  itself  to  their  imagi' 
nations  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.    It  flashed  upon  them  as  a  revela- 
tion of  harmony  and  love.    The  Maharajah's  so  sad  and  wan  face — poor 
fellow ! — ^flashed  into  the  radiance  of  a  sudden  joy,  and  Falstaff^  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  unable  to  restrain  his  joy,  actually  dapped  his 
hands !    And  so— the  petticoated  Brahman  still  sitting  like  a  lay  figurs, 
and  the  other  two  continuing  their  whisperings  at  intervals — dose  on  three 
hours  flew  past  in  most  varied  and  pleasant  discussion.   Again  the  ICaha- 
rajah  struck  the  bell,  and  asked  the  servant  to  bring  in  the  books.    It 
sounded  so  like  the  prelude  to  family  worship  in  some  parlour  of  dear 
auld  Scotland,  that  I  actually  started  and  forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  was 
seated  in  the  cabinet  of  a  Bajpoot  chief.    On  a  wooden  stand  several 
copies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Urdu  and  ELindee  and  Sanscrit 
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were  brought  in ;  and  I  liad  many  questions  to  answer  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  canon,  when  the  books  were  written,  and  by  whom,  and  what 
parts  of  them  were  chiefly  to  be  read.  Besides  answering  these  ques- 
tions, I  selected  from  the  seyeral  imperfect  editions  which  the  Maha- 
rajah had  picked  up,  a  full  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Then, 
calling  for  an  atlas,  he  asked  me  to  point  out  and  mark  with  pencil  the 
kingdom  and  town  in  which  Christ  was  bom  and  laboured,  and  measured 
its  distance  from  England  and  Hindostan.  He  then  thanked  me  warmly 
for  the  little  prayer-books  I  had  sent  him,  and  asked  directions  for  their 
use.  Pinally,  having  asked  me  to  write  down  the  names  of  some  of  those 
Englishmen  who  in  India  had  been  distinguished  for  their  faith  and  good 
deeds,  and  were  models  of  the  Christian  life,  the  *'  attar  and  pan"  were 
again  brought  in ;  and,  after  many  kind  wishes  had  been  expressed  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  prayer  on  mine  that,  if  we  should  never  meet 
again  in  this  world,  we  might,  at  last,  meet  again  in  that  world  where 
there  is  no  parting — with  cordial  shaking  of  the  hand  we  bade  each  other 
adieu. 

The  Maharao  Bajah  of  Boondee  is  no  common  man.  He  is,  indeed,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  extraordinary  man  whom  I  have  met  in  India. 
80  gravely  and  yet  sweetly  courteous,  so  fair  in  argument,  so  tolerant  of 
adverse  opinion,  so  ready  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  so  open  to  conviction, 
and  yet  firm  in  maintaining  his  own  opinions  till  convinced  of  their  error. 
Such  a  man  is  not  &r  from  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  Let  the  Church  at 
home  pray,  even  as  I  prayed  that  night  on  my  camel's  back  behind  the 
flaming  torches,  and  have  often  prayed  since,  that  the  light  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  may  shine  into  his  heart,  bringing  him  into  the  love  and 
obedience  of  the  truth,  and  filling  him  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 
Amen. — From  the  *'  Record  of  the  United  Pretbtfterian  Church" 


II. 
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FEW  things  have  excited  greater  attention  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Society  than  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  baptism  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  chief  officers  of 
Government.  The  Missionary  brethren  have  carefully  watched  that  pro- 
gressy  well  aware  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  Grace  of  God  has  abounded  towards  the  Native 
churches  and  that  they  have  been  preserved  from  harm.  Their  zeal 
also  is  quickened  towards  their  brethren,  and  new  converts  are  still 
oomingin. 
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1.— THE  EXCITEMENT  ABATING.    BEV.  J.  PEABSB.    Juhe  4, 1869. 

"  The  excitement  caused  among  the  population  when  it  became  known  tibftt 
the  policy  of  the  QoYemment  was  changed,  and  that  the  Queen  had  emhnoed 
Christianity,  and  that  it  was  consistent  with  her  wishes  that  her  subjects  ahoold 
'  P^f^Vf  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  altogether,  subsided.  The  effect  has  been 
a  slight  (in  some  places  a  considerable)  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  our  chapels. 
Many  of  those  who  were  influenced  by  no  higher  motiyes  than  fisar,  or  a  dedre 
to  obtain  £Eiyour,  haye  ceased  to  attend  now  that  the  public  haye  got  somewliat 
familiar  with  the  new  policy  of  the  Gk>yemment,  and  the  change  in  the  reUg^on 
of  the  Queen  and  her  officers.  We  are  not  discouraged  by  this,  for  it  is  no  more 
than  we  expected,  and  will,  doubtleesy  be  for  the  welfare  of  our  Churches.  We 
are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  deceiyed  by  appearances,  but  begin  to  be  able 
to  form  a  more  exact  estimate  of  our  position." 


2.— HELP  NEEDED  BY  THE  NEW  CHUBCHES.     THE  SAMR 
Nothing    will  proye  more  etiinulatiTig  and  healthy  to  the   Natiye 
Ghurches  than  efforts  to  eyangelize  their  own  countTymen.    And  £ui8 
like  the  following  show  that  the  work  is  opening  for  them  on  ereiy 
hand: — 


**  From  many  of  the  newly-formed 
Churches  we  are  constantly  haying 
yery  affecting  appeals  for  teachers  and 
natiye  eyangelists,  and  I  trust  that 
you  will  soon  put  us  in  a  position  to 
reply  to  some  of  these  appeals.  During 
the  past  week  two  such  appeals  as  I 
haye  spoken  of  haye  been  sent  to  me. 
One  is  from  a  place  called  Hiarana, 
six  weeks'  journey  to  the  north.  The 
writer  says,  'We  haye  finished  a 
chai>el,  and  write  to  tell  you.  It  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  300  peo- 
ple.' He  goes  on  to  say,  '  We  haye  a 
school  for  adults  and  children,'  and  he 
asks  for  '  lesson- books,  hymn-books, 
testaments,  and  slates,'  either  to  be 
giyen  by  us,  or  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
people.  At  the  dose  of  the  letter  he 
adds,  '  we  long  for  you  intensely,  that 
some  one  may  come  among  us,  and 
yisit  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The 
second  letter  is  &om  a  yillage  called 
Imanohilahyi  distant  about  two  days' 
journey  from  this  city.  It  is  short, 
and  I  will  translate  it  for  you.  It  is 
as  follows : — 


'<  'To  the  Church  at  Analakely— 

"  '  And  this  is  said  to  you,  our  roU- 
tiyes.  We  ask  a  teacher  of  you,  for 
we  gather  together,  and  there  is  no  one 
to  teach  us.  This  is  our  distress,  there- 
fore help  us ;  for  ours  is  a  yiUage  sta- 
tion connected  with  you.  The  people 
come  to  the  chapel,  but  there  is  nobody 
to  instruct  them,  so  that  we  are  in  real 
distress.' 

"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  at  the 
present  time  tiie  Church  at  Analakely 
is  making  an  effort  to  raise  the  som  of 
200  doUarSy  to  enable  them  to  support 
four  Natiye  eyangelists  for  one  year, 
and  I  confidently  hope  that  we  shall 
be  sucoessfol.  For  some  two  or  three 
years  we  haye  supported  one  OTangd- 
ist,  at  a  cost  of  50  doUars  per  annum. 

«  Duringthe  pastmonthwehayebeen 
busy  erecting  a  gallery  in  the  chapel 
at  Analakely.  The  work 'progresses 
fiiyourably,  and  I  hope  to  hear  by  the 
next  mail  that  the  Directon  haye 
granted  us  the  £50  for  which  I  a^ed. 
Without  some  help,  I  hardly  see  how 
we  are  to  finish  what  we  haye  com- 
menoed." 
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3.— FEOM  THE  NATIVE  MINI8TEE,  ANDBIAMBELO.    MAY  3. 

The  following  letter  £rom  this  excellent  man,  addressed  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
is  g^yen  here  in  full.  It  describes,  in  a  very  touching  and  simple  manner, 
the  change  which  became  visible  in  the  palace  and  court,  as  the  result 
of  the  Queen's  convictions.  The  writer  was  specially  engaged  in  instmcX^ 
ing  her,  and  ezpotmding  the  Scriptures  in  the  palace  worship. 


*'  The  following,  Sir,  was  the  com- 
mencement, &c.,  of  the  worship  within 
the  Court-yard: — On  the  evening  of 
the  2nd  September,  1868  (being  the 
evening  before  the  coronation),  the 
Queen,  Banavalomanjaka,  and  Baini- 
lairivony  (her  Prime  Minister),  sent 
for  Batsilaingia,  and  Andriambelo, 
and  Andrianivo-ravelo,  and  Bahana- 
my  (four  of  the  Native  pastors),  to 
pray  and  to  preach  before  her  in  her 
Palace;  and  after  worship  we  slept 
that  night  within  the  Court-yard. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
September  we  again  had  worship  and 
reading  of  the  Word  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  to  ask  for  the  blessing 
of  God  to  be  with  the  Queen,  for  she, 
on  that  day,  was  to  show  herself  for 
the  first  time  to  the  people  in  public 
assembly.  And  before  we  left  the 
Court-yard  the  Prime  Minister  said 
to  us — ^Thua  says  the  Queen,  '  Be  ye 
strong  to  do  that  which  will  cause  to 
advance  the  Word  of  God,  for  I,  on 
this  occasion,  have  seen  you  worship- 
ping.' Then  we  offered  our  salutations 
to  the  Queen,  and  left. 

"  And  from  the  Ist  November,  1868, 
the  Queen  has  sent  for  two  preachers 
every  Sunday  morning,  and  two  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  preach  in   the 


Palace,  when  many  of  the  great  offi- 
cers and  the  children  of  the  nobles, 
and  all  the  attendants  about  the  Court, 
hear  the  Word  preached.  And  from 
Sunday  to  Simday  the  Queen  and  the 
Prime  Minister  sit  with  the  others  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God. 

''  And  on  25th  December,  1868,  the 
Queen  admitted  within  the  Court-yard 
all  the  Christians,  to  present  their  con- 
gratulations a!hd  acknowledgments  to 
the  Queen;  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Cousins 
gave  out  a  hymn,  and  after  it  was 
sung,  the  Bev.  B.  Toy  offered  prayer. 

**  On  the  28th  January,  1869,  there 
was  a  meeting  held  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Palace,  when  the  Queen,  and 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  English,  met 
to  celebrate,  according  to  custom,  the 
Malagasy  yearly  feast.  And  the  people 
were  greatly  surprised  to  see  that  there 
was  no  idol  within  the  Palace ;  for  at 
former  yearly  feasts  the  idols  were 
always  placed  beside  the  Sovereign  in 
aU  that  she  did.  But  at  this  feast 
three  of  the  preachers  engaged  in 
prayer.  Then  the  Queen  said,  *  This 
is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  my 
people — I  have  brought  my  kingdom 
to  lean  upon  God,  and  I  exhort  you, 
one  and  all,  to  be  wise  and  just,  and 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God.* " 


4.— THE  QUEEN'S  BAPTISM. 

"  And  on  the  1 9th  February,  1869,  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  sent  for 
Andriambelo  and  Bahanamy,  and  before  them  they  entered  into  a  (marriage) 
contract,  good  and  fair ;  and  we  gave  them  suitable  expostulation  in  reference 
to  the  same. 

**  And  on  the  21st  February,  1869,  there  were  assembled  in  the  Court-yard, 
the  officers,  and  the  judges,  and  the  head  men  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
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nobles,  and  preadiers  £rom  eaoh  of  tke  town  diurohee.  And  after  preaohing, 
prayer,  and  singing,  Andiiambelo  baptized  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  MinuAer, 
when  many  of  the  people  were  greatly  surprised,  for  they  saw  that  the  Queen 
and  the  I^lme  Minister,  and  the  Christians  present,  were  aU  weeping  and 
greatly  moyed. 

**  On  the  22nd  February,  the  Queen  gave  a  feast  within  the  Court-yaid  to 
the  officers  and  to  the  leaders  of  the  people,  to  the  preachers  and  to  the  soldien; 
and  she  said  to  them,  '  I  rejoice  in  the  blessing  of  God,  and  I  have  called  you 
to  eat  and  drink  with  me.'  And  the  Prime  Minister  replied,  saying,  *  Let  oar 
thanksgiying,  0  Queen,  be  unto  God ;  for  we  all  rejoice  in  the  approach  you 
haye  made  unto  Him.'  And  three  of  the  preachers  engaged  in  prayer  duiisg 
the  feast.  And  from  this  time  the  Queen  and  the  Prime  Minister  haye  been 
diligent,  and  haye  made  good  progress  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  progress  the  Queen  makes  with  the  book  of  instruction 
I  had  from  the  Missionaries,  containing  lessons  for  persons  to  be  baptaaed  and 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Prime  Minister  also  took  the  lessons  with 
me,  and  I  thanked  God  when  I  saw  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  praised  him 
for  his  diligence  eyen  before  his  face.  And  I  haye  told  liiin  that,  without  doubt, 
God  has  been  merciful  to  him  in  enlightening  his  mind  to  know  these  things." 


5.— INFLUENOE  OP  THESE  PROCEEDINGS. 


**  These  proceedings  have  a  good 
effect  upon  aU  within  the  Court-yard, 
whether  of  the  family  of  the  Queen 
or  the  friends  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  others  who  come  within  the  Court- 
yard. They  are  aU  diligent  in  listen- 
ing to  the  Word  of  Gbd,  and  they  do 
not  yenture  to  use  vain,  frivolous 
words,  or  to  show  improper  conduct 
before  the  Queen  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  my  opinion  the  state 
of  things  now  is  far  better  than  it 
was  under  Badama  11.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  pray  to  God  that  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  fiilly 
accomplished  (manifested  in  them). 

"  Every  Sunday  I  preach  within  the 
Court-yard,  and  I  observe  that  the 
soldiers  on  guard  about  the  Palace 
read  the  Word  of  God.  And  many  of 
the  offioers.and  leading  people  haye 
given  up  their  many  wives,  and  agree 
to  come  to  baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord.  From  the  time  of  their 
baptism,  the  Queen  and  the  Prime 
Minister  have  requested  me  to  read 


with  them  the  Epistle  by  St.  James. 
I  read  it  with  them  every  Thursday, 
with  some  exposition  of  it,  and  I  see 
that  they  like  that  exercise.  AndBa- 
hanamy  also  reads  with  them,  and 
gives  them  instruction  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  on  Tuesdays,  and  they 
often  express  their  pleasure  in  being 
instructed.  And  we  can  make  free 
with  them  in  laying  before  them  ex- 
amples from  the  Word  of  Godr-of 
those  who  received  good  at  the  hand 
of  God,  and  of  those  who  received 
evil.  In  the  course  of  these  instruc- 
tions we  often  see  that  they  remember 
and  inquire  about  many  things ;  and 
in  the  course  of  some  months  thej 
wish  to  receive  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord. 

"  The  above.  Sir,  is  all  I  write  to 
you  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
rather  long  since  I  wrote  much  to 
you ;  and  you  see  that  my  woik  in- 
ci*ea8es,  both  in  our  Church,  and  in 
the  Palace,  and  in  sending  the  Woid 
to  the  villages  around." 
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6.  The  writer  thus  quaintly  and  simply  concludes  his  letter,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  home  ohurches,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  remember  the 
Mission  in  their  prayers.  So  long  as  the  Native  Churches  are  blessed 
with  the  example  and  instructions  of  men  like  our  devoted  brother,  so 
long  we  may  trust  that  Ood  will  guide  them  in  the  right  way. 

**  And,  if  you  please,  Sir,  send  this  to  those  of  our  Mends  who  have  loved  us 
here  in  Madagascar  from  the  beginning ;  for  God  has  heard  their  prayers  for 
us,  and  we  do  not  forget  them.  And  request  them  to  strive  in  their  prayers 
for  us,  that  we  may  make  still  greater  advances  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

"  My  salutation  to  you  and  your  daughter,  and  please  to  say  to  your  relations 
and  friends  beyond  the  sea  that  I  send  my  salutation  to  them  all. 

*  *  Says  *  *  Andriambelo." 


III.— |nbia. — '^mms  anb  Pir^aport 


THE  city  of  Benabes  is  the  religions  capital  of  Hindustan.    It  is  situated  on  the 
sacred  river  Ganges,  at  a  distance  by  railway  of  520  miles  from  Calcntta.     It  is 
filled  with  Hindu  temples,  chiefly  dedicated  to  Siva  or  Mahadeo.    It  has  a 
permanent  population  of  200,000  people,  and  many  thousands  of  pilgrim  visitors.     The 
priestly  class  aboimd  in  the  city,  and  are  very  wealthy.     A  large  number  are  celebrated 
scholars  and  teachers  of  the  sacred  books.    Three  lliasionary  Societies  labour  in  Benares, 
employing  thirteen  or  fourteen  English  Missionaries.    The  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  are  the  Rey.  Messrs.  Shebbing,  Blakb,  Hewlett,  and  Himoy. 

MiBZAPOBE  is  a  large  trading  town  on  the  riyer  Ganges,  thirty  miles  higher  up  the 
stream.  It  contains  70,000  people.  The  English  missionaries  are  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mather  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Lambert.  In  the  two  missions  there  are  two  ordained 
Kative  ministers,  and  two  Native  churches,  with  sixty-six  members.  Six  boys'  schools 
contain  791  scholars. 


1.— INFLUENCE  OF  CHEISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

The  Bev.  M.  A.  Shebring,  who  has  receatly  resumed  his  place  in  this 
Mission,  after  a  Tisit  to  England,  in  a  letter  dated  July  7th,  thus  dis- 
cusses the  important  question  of  the  general  influence  which  Christian 
truthj  by  its  numerous  agencies,  is  exerting  on  the  population  of  the 
Indian  Empire : — 


(« To  dose  our  eyes  to  the  revolution 
of  thou^t  and  feeling,  of  religion  and 
moralsy  now  silently  in  operation  on 
an  eztensiYe  scale  among  the  masses 
of  India,  educated  and  uneducated, 
high  caste  and  low  caste,  wealthy  and 
poor»  and  not  to  recognise  and  welcome 


it  as  a  bright  and  encouraging  feature 
in  their  condition,  cheering  to  the 
Christian  labourer  there,  refineshing 
and  stimulating  to  the  Christian  worker 
at  home,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  indi- 
cate an  obdurate  adherence  to  preju- 
dice and  preconceived  notions,  and,  on 
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the  other,  a  singular  absence  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  this  marvellous  change 
which  He  has  already  so  graciously 
effected.  Let  critics  and  opponents 
say  what  they  may,  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Britain,  America,  and 
Germany  have  abundant  reason  to  re- 
joice on  account  of  the  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  all- important  principles 
and  truths  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land,  and  of  the  manifest  influence 
which  they  are  exerting  upon  their 
minds  and  conduct.  What  mean  those 
earnest  inquiries  respecting  Christian 
Truth,  go  where  you  will  among  the 
dense  populations  of  districts  in  which 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  and 
taught  with  steady  and  faithful  per- 
sistency for  many  years  ?  What  mean 
those  strange  comparisons  of  the  God 
of  the  Christian  and  the  gods  of  the 
Hindus ;  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  and  the  sin-stained  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu,  which  one  hears  in 
the  bazaars  of  large  cities,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  small  towns,  and  in  the  mango 
groves  of  remote  villages  ?  For  what 
purpose  and  end  does  the  wily  Brah- 
man, surrounded  by  his  disciples,  in 
the  heart  of  their  sacred  city  of  Be- 
nares, warn  them  with  all  the  force 
of  his  subtle  intellect  against  the  new 
religion,  while,  notwithstanding  all 
his  keenness  and  learning,  he  feels 


himself  impotent  to  explain  the  great 
problems  of  life  and  immortality,  which 
that  new  religion  not  only  propounds, 
but,  in  its  own  sublime  manner, 
solves  ?  How  shall  we  interpret  the 
uneasiness  of  most  of  the  youths  edu- 
cated in  Government  and  Mission  col- 
leges and  schools  ?  Why  are  they  so 
restless  in  discussion,  so  diasatiRfifld 
with  all  creeds,  so  anxious  for  some- 
thing better  than  what  they  yet  know 
or  can  comprehend?  From  my  ac- 
quaintance with  this  great  brahmin- 
ical  neighbourhood,  which  has  Be- 
nares for  its  centre,  I  am.  able  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  precisian.  K 
judged  by  the  number  of  oonverts  to* 
Christianity,  Missions  in  India  have 
much  to  show,  and  need  not  be 
ashamed.  But,  if  judged  by  the  ag- 
gregate extent  of  their  results,  of  eveiy 
character,  it  is  indisputable  that  they 
are  imparting  new  life  to  the  country, 
are  spreading  everywhere  new  ideas  of 
God,  of  His  Law,  of  human  duty,  and 
of  the  Great  Future,  which  are  pro- 
ducing a  revolution  of  opinion  among 
the  entire  Hindu  race ;  and,  associated 
with  education  and  other  useful  dTiIis- 
ing  influences,  they  are,  step  by  step, 
slowly,  yet  surely,  completely  chang- 
ing the  web  and  woof  of  Hindu  so- 
ciety." 


2.— A  CURIOUS  CONVEET.    THE  SAME. 

Hinduism  has  had  a  strange  histoiy.  It  has  not  grown  np  among  the 
Hindu  races  with  steady  unifonniiy  of  development :  it  has  had  extra- 
ordinaiy  starts  and  changes  :  it  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  faU  of  nnmeroiu 
sects.  From  different  castes,  again  and  again,  have  sprang  men  of  oiiginal 
minds,  who  have  struck  out  new  lines  of  doctrine,  new  oombinatioiis  of 
truth ;  and  some  of  them  have  prodnced  a  profound  impression  npon 
hundreds,  even  thousands  of  followers.  Many  of  the  sects  so  produced 
exist  all  over  India  to  the  present  day.  More  than  onoe  a  teacher  of  tliis 
kind  has  met  with  Christianity  in  modem  timesi  and  has  sought  to 
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eetabliflh  an  eclectic  system  in  which  Christian  truths  occupied  an  impor- 
tant place.  The  case  of  Suitdara  DXs  in  Orissa  is  well-known  in  India. 
Mr.  Sherring  thus  speaks  of  another : — 


' '  When  I  was  formerly  inMirzapore, 
now  upwards  of  eight  years  ago,  a  man 
of  wide  local  reputation,  by  name  Ba- 
maya  Baba,  reoeiTed  Christian  instruc- 
tion from  me  and  my  Natiye  helpers 
of  the  Mission.  He  was  always  at> 
tended  by  a  body  of  disciples,  who  had 
attached  themselres  to  him.  He  had 
at  one  time  been  a  deTotee  of  consi- 
derable pretensions  to  sanctity  and 
religious  zeal;  and  so  great  was  his 
fiune  in  the  country  roimd,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mathura,  500  miles  off,  he 
was  accompanied,  it  is  said,  by  several 
thousand  disciples.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Bamaya  was  a  very  remarkable 
mian,  and  exerted  a  marvellous  spi- 
ritual influence  oyer  his  followers,  so 
that  they  were  spell-bound  in  their 
devotion  to  him.  Moreover,  being 
accustomed  to  put  his  ideas  in  the 
form  of  poetry,  and  so  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  associates,  he  com- 
posed a  number  of  religious  songs,  in 
which  he  embodied  his  own  j)eculiar 
superstitious  tenets,  and  these  he  and 
ihey  recited  and  sung  in  company. 
In  his  wanderings,  this  singular  man 
heard  the  Gospel  occasionally  from  the 


lips  of  public  preachers,  and  gradually 
became  intensely  interested  in  the 
^  message  of  salvation.  At  the  time  I 
referto,  Bamaya  and  some  of  his  people 
received,  as  I  have  observed,  daily  in- 
struction from  me  and  my  Native  col- 
leagues whenever  he  visited  Mirza- 
pore ;  and,  when  he  visited  Benares, 
frt)m  the  missionaries  and  Native  bre- 
thren of  the  Church  Mission  there, 
from  whose  preaching,  in  fact,  his 
mind  had  first  become  awakened. 
While  here,  he  spent  several  hours 
every  day  in  writing  a  poetical  version 
of  the  Q-ospel  of  St.  Matthew,  adapted 
to  the  popular  native  music,  which 
was  afterwards  published  by  the  Mis- 
sion Press.  Eventually,  Bamaya  was 
baptized,  not  here,  but  in  the  Church 
Mission,  Benares.  It  was  strongly 
hoped  by  all  missionaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  Bamaya's  great  influ- 
ence over  his  disciples  would  lead 
many  of  them  to  embrace  Christianity. 
But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  One 
reason  may  have  been,  that,  for  years 
after  his  baptism,  he  was  a  very  incon- 
sistent Christian,  although  I  hear  he 
has  much  improved  of  late." 


3.— TJNHAiPPY  TENDENCIES  OF  ECLECTICISM.    THE  SAME, 

The  beautiful  consistency  of  Christianify,  as  a  divine  system,  does  not 
permit  the  admixture  with  its  truths  of  mere  human  elements,  and 
especiaUy  of  those  elements  which  are  connected  with  the  errors  of  past 
ages.  All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  by  young  converts — ^who  comprehend 
it  only  in  part,  or  who  endeavour  to  soften  down  that  side  of  Christianity 
which  humbles  their  pride— to  combine  the  two,  have  always  failed  to 
secure  the  desired  end,  while  Christianity  has  suffered  great  injury. 

*'  Some  of  Bamaya's  original  fol-  ago,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
lowers  reside  in  lOrzapore,  and,  on  had  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
my  return  to  this  MiENsdon  a  few  months     religious  community,  and  met  together 
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daily,  morning  and  evening,  in  a  gar- 
den in  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  for 
devotional  exercises.  One  morning  I 
paid  them  a  visit.  They  received  me 
with  the  cordiality  of  old  Mends,  and 
I  sat  down  and  conversed  with  them 
as  I  had  done  years  before.  Their 
leader — a  merchant  of  respectable 
position  in  Mirzapore — every  now 
and  then  sang  in  plaintive  strains 
the  praises  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  a 
book  open  in  front  of  him.  .  The  life , 
miracles,  sayings,  and  death  of  our 
Lord  were  the  subject  of  his  song ; 
yet  not  entirely  so,  for  certain  favour- 
ite  Hindu  deities  shared  in  his  adora- 
tion and  praise.  The  name  of  the  god 
Bam  was  inscribed  hundreds  of  times 
on  the  wall  behind  the  singer;  and 
near  by,  in  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion of  the  garden,  two  temples  were 
standing,  each  containing  idols,  and 
the  larger  one  was  literally  covered 
in  front  with  the  word  Bam  written 


upon   its   walls.    The   idols  of  the 
temples   are    worshipped    by   these 
people,  some  of  whom  bore  the  sacred 
marks  of  their  gods  upon  their  fore- 
heads.      !rhe  gross  ineonsistency  of 
this  combinatioin  of  Christianity  and 
idolatry  was  not  at  all  manifest  to 
any  of  them.    After  spending  a  long 
time  in  conversation  and  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  Scriptures,  I  was  nmng 
to  go,  when  Biaheshwar,  the  leader, 
inquired  if  I  would  not  engage  vn 
prayer.    Feeling  that  prayer  is  never 
out  of  place,  even  in  sight  of  heathen 
temples  and  images,  I  knelt  down  and 
pleaded  with  God  in  behalf  of  these 
deluded  people.     I  have  since  paid 
them  regular  visits,  and,  while  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  leading  truths  of 
the  Gk)spel,  have  set  before  them  the 
error  they  are  committing  in  endea- 
vouring to  trust  in  Christ  and  in  their 
idols  likewise." 


4.— DUTY  OF  MISSIONABTES  IN  SUCH  CASES. 

In  dealing  with  men  thxis  perverted,  mistjionarieB  have  pressed  earnestly 
upon  them  that  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life  are  to  be  ruled  solely 
by  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  enquiry  should  always  be  :  **  What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?**  And  it  is  because  the  Soripinres  have  been  fnHy 
supplied  to  all  Mission  Churches  in  modem  times,  and  the  patient  study 
of  their  contents  has  been  pressed  on  their  people,  that  there  has  sprung 
up  so  little  doctrinal  error  among  them  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


•*  This,  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  is 
a  terrible  and  grievous  perversion  of 
Christianity.  And  so  it  is ;  and  it  is 
the  more  distressing  because  of  the 
great  earnestness  and  sincerity  which 
these  people  exhibit.  They  have  made 
considerable  sacrifices  for  their  convic- 
tions. Years  ago  they  were  expelled 
from  their  castes,  to  which  they  have 
never  been  restored.  I  pray  Gh)d  that 
He  will  bring  them  to  perceive  their 
error  and  aini  and  to  put  their  entire 


futh  and  confidence  in  the  Saviour. 
As  they  have  already  become  a  dis- 
tinct sect,  should  they  not  be  woa 
over  to  Christ,  ihey  will,  I  Isar,  pro- 
pagate this  most  corrapt  phase  of 
religion  in  years  to  come.  Unleee 
such  and  similar  efforts  to  ally  Ghjis- 
tianity  with  idolatry  are  not  at  tins, 
the  initial  stage  of  our  gfeat  MiseMii* 
ary  enterprise  ia  India,  nipped  in  the 
bud,  they  wiU  yield  pemicioaji  fruit 
iA  abundanoe  m  the  ftitore.    flinda- 
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ism  will  die  hard;  and  sooner  than 
die  at  all,  will,  if  possible,  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Christianity.  The 
greatest  care  and  watchfulness,  there- 
fore, are  demanded  of  Missionaries  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  Native 
Church ;  for  idolatry  will  never  cease 
to  exert  its  subtle  and  polluting  in- 


fluence as  long  as  it  has  any  life  left. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  trials  await- 
ing the  coming  generation  of  Christian 
labourers  in  India  is  the  preservation 
of  the  new-bom  Church  from  corrup- 
tion and  false  doctrine.  May  they 
have  wisdom  and  strength  given  to 
them  equal  to  their  day  ! " 


rv. — Mwc  m  Samoa* 


THE  Samoan  group  consiBts  of  ten  islands,  of  which  Savaii  and  Upolu  are  the 
principal.  Savaii  is  the  most  western,  and  is  nearly  fifty  miles  long  and 
twenty-two  broad.  IJpolu  ia  forty  miles  long  and  Uiirteen  broad.  At  its 
western  end  is  the  small  island  of  Manono,  a  beautiful  garden,  with  a  thousand 
inhabitants.    The  group  contains  35,000  people,  all  nominally  Christians. 

Upolu  is  divided  into  three  districts —Aana,  Tuamasaga,  and  Atua.  Apia,  which 
forms  the  best  harbour  in  the  group,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  large  colony  of  English,  amongst  whom  is  Mr.  John  Williams,  the 
English  Consul.    (See  Map,  April,  1868.) 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  Samoan  politics.  It  is  plain  that  the 
native  race  is  a  proud  one,  and  that  the  chiefs,  especially  the  petty  chiefs, 
are  tenacious  of  their  dignity.  Taught  from  their  youth  to  use  the  spear, 
the  dub,  and  the  musket,  they  are  ever  ready  to  avenge  a  slight  with 
blows ;  and  chiefs  and  people  take  up  arms  on  very  small  provocation. 
Jealous  of  each  other's  influence,  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  and 
maintain' any  central  authority ;  and  thus  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  law 
does  not  exercise  over  the  people  that  control  which  is  seen  in  other  lands. 
The  consequence  is  that,  as  converts  to  Christianity,  they  fail  to  yield  a 
complete  submission  to  its  principles,  and  to  manifest  its  large-hearted 
love  in  their  social  and  public  life.  On  many  occasions  the  tendency  to 
rush  into  quarrels,  and  to  maintain  the  ascendancies  of  heathen  days, 
has  grieved  the  Missionaries  by  producing  most  destructive  wars.  In 
the  year  1848  such  a  war  broke  out  among  them,  the  embers  of  which 
long  smouldered  and  broke  out  again  and  again.  Now  another  occasion 
of  quarrel  has  arisen  and  the  contest  has  been  unusually  bitter  and  severe  - 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  matter  in  the  Australian  papers,  but  th  e 
Directors  have  received  little  intelligence  respecting  it  from  the  Missionary 
brethren  themselves. 


Apia,  April  Ist, 

"  Samoa  is  all  up  in  arms ;  nothing 

is  seen  or  heard  of  but  war,  muskets, 

powder  and  ball.    There  has  been  war 

between  Manono  and  Tuamasaga ;  but 


that  ia  over.  It  is  now  between  Aana, 
Atua,  Manono,  and  Savaii  against  the 
Matagofli  people.  There  are  only  a 
very  few  of  the  Aana  people.  Leulu- 
moega  and  Nofalii  with  Moipau  arc 
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the  Aana  party ;  all  the  rest  of  Aana 
are  favourable  to  Matogofii  and  Lau- 
pipa.  From  Fagaloa  round  to  Falealili 
all  are  for  Matagofii;  part  of  Sayaii  are 
also  for  them ;  so  you  see  Samoa  is  at 
sixes  and  soTens.  War  may  break  out 
at  any  moment:  aU  these  difficulties 
arise  out  of  the  late  war. 

"  On  the  26th  March,  Good  Friday, 
the  first  blow  was  struck  and  some  of 
the  people  were  killed  in  a  fight.  It 
8eems  that  Leulumoega,  Lufilufi, 
Manono,  Pea's  Tuamasaga  party,  and 
Savaii  established  themselves  at 
Mulinu'u ;  took  possesion  of  that  point 
of  the  Apia  harbour,  formed  laws,  and 
appointed  judges,  ignoringLaupipa  and 
his  party.  They,  feeling  it  was  a  great 
insult,  after  three  or  four  days  wait- 
ing, went  down  with  guns  and  arms 
and  drove  them  off  the  Point.  The 
aggressors  of  the  Manono  party,  feel- 
ing they  were  insulted,  declared  war 
against  Laupipa's  party ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  the  first  shot  was  fired  and  the 
fight  commenced  and  continued  on 
through  Saturday,  Easter  Simday  and 
Sunday  night.  On  Monday  our  people 
lefb,  bringing  their  wounded  with  them; 
the  Manono  people  have  had  most 
killed,  in  all  about  70.  Now  they  are 
threatening  destruction  to  Tuamasaga. 
Laupipa's  party  fought  bravely  and  I 


believe  if  they  had  continued  would 
have  gained  the  victory,  but  they  were 
few  in  number.  The  war  is  by  no 
means  over ;  they  are  collecting  their 
forces  on  both  sides. 

''All  the  houses  £rom  Lautu  to 
Matagofii  are  destroyed,  and  some  in 
Apia;  fromMulinu'utoTufuliliallare 
destroyed.  Such  fearful  havoc  and 
destruction  I  have  not  seen  before; 
only  savage  strange-looking  &oes  nov 
instead  of  the  old  familiar  ones  of  days 
gone  by.  One  of  the  stores  was  stripped, 
although  flags  were  flying  over  it: 
some  of  the  flags  were  torn  to  pieces. 
The  Atua  people  are  bent  on  ransack- 
ing and  destroying  the  houses.  We 
cannot  see  how  it  will  end  just  nov. 
Pea's  party  have  been 'taking  up  the 
dead  and  exposing  the  bones ;  several 
bodies  were  found  near  one  plantation 
without  their  heads. 

''  Arrangements  have  been  made, 
however,  with  the  chiefs  that  no  more 
fire-arms  are  to  be  displayed  in  Apia; 
the  place  is  '  tabooed ;'  the  lan<f  and 
aU  property  of  foreigners  shall  not  be 
molested.  The  Missionaries  are  all 
safe;  but  we  never  before  saw  the 
Samoans  so  bold  and  threatening. 
Though  they  are  advancing  in  civilixa- 
tion,  they  do  not  know  the  bounds  of 
law." 


2.— SUPPORT    OF      NATIVE    TEACHERS    IN  THE   SOUTH    SEAS. 

REV.  J.  JONES  of  MARE.    JUNE  18,  1869. 

The  Native  Churches  in  Polynesia  have  long  contribated  in  a  large 
degree  to  the  support  of  their  teachers ;  in  addition  to  the  liberal  sums 
which  they  have  forwarded  direct  to  the  Society.  The  Samoan  Misaon 
has  a  considerable  number  of  these  teachers,  of  whom  some  bare 
recently  been  ordained  to  the  full  pastoral  care  of  their  flocks.  Under 
the  French  Government  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  the  converts  are  not 
allowed  to  contribute  to  the  Society,  but  they  contribute  liberally  to- 
wards their  chapels  and  teachers.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Mar6,  has  reoeotlj 
given  us  the  following  distinct  information  on  this  matter  : — 
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"  The  teachers  iu  those  Missions  re- 
ceive no  salary  whatever  from  contri- 
butions given  to  the  Society.  The 
Chnrches  there  do  support  their  pas- 
tors entirely,  and  independently  of 
the  contributions  sent  annually  to  the 
Parent  Society.  Such  *  supplies '  as 
you  are  requested  to  send  out  to  those 
Missions  for  Native  teachers^  are  not 
for  Native  teachers,  properly  so  called, 
but  ioT  foreign  teachers — ^men  who  are 
sent  out  from  their  homes  and  country 
to  new  Mission  fields,  to  heathen  and 
strange  islands,  where  they  have,  in 
most  cases,  to  acquire  a  strange  dia- 
lect ;  e,  g,,  a.  student  from  a  seminary 
on  Mar^,  going  as  a  teacher  to  New 
Caledonia  or  Ambrym  would  receive 
a  salary  of  £5  per  annum ;  while  if 
he  remained  on  Mar6  to  labour  there, 
he  would  receive  no  salary  except 
what  his  people  might  be  able  to  raise 
for  him,  in  addition  to  their  annual 
contributions  to  the  Parent  Society. 
The  local  contributions  for  teachers  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  to  the  So- 
ciety at  home.  They  consist  frequently 


of  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  other 
things  useful  for  domestic  purposes. 
In  Samoa  they  (the  people)  are  be- 
ginning now  to  give  their  pastors 
money  as  well  as  clothing. 

* '  I  cannot  speak  of  the  Eastern  Mis- 
sions, as  I  have  never  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  brethren  there ;  but  I 
should  suppose  that,  as  they  are  older 
than  the  Western,  their  teachers  would 
require  less  foreign  aid.  So  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  from  the 
Society  for  teachers,  depends  upon  the 
number  o£  foreign  Native  agents  em- 
ployed ;  multiply  the  number  by  five, 
and  that  will  give  the  number  of  pounds 
sterling  required. 

"At  present  we  have  no  teachers 
sent  out  from  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
because  the  French  Goyemment  will 
not  allow  us  to  employ  them  in  fo- 
reign fields ;  so  that  we  have  not  sent 
for  any  supplies  for  teachers  fcr  three 
or  more  years,  although  we  have  sent 
for  clothing  for  the  students  in  the 
seminary." 


v.— Uoman's  '^m)f  d  ^mms, 


FOB  THE  KLEVATION  OF  FSMALES  IN  THE  EAST. 


jt  N  event  occurredy  daring  the  sessions  of  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of 
4^  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
was  of  much  interest  and  promise  in  connection  with  this  great  cause, 
and  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  afford  pleasure  to  its  friends  in  other  lands. 
I  refer  to  the  Mrst  Anniversary  of  the  WomarCe  Board  cf  Missions.  This 
is  an  Association  which  was  organized  in  January  last,  and  has  already 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Board  the  sum  of  4,0d9d.  82c. ; 
it  has  also  assumed  the  support  of  the  Native  Bible-readers,  and  seven 
female  missionaries,  who  are  in  the  field  or  on  their  way. 

For  many  years  the  condition  of  women  in  the  Mission  fields  has  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  and  every  opportunity 
has  been  improved  to  promote  their  social,  mental,  and  spiritual  elevation. 
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The  wives,  and  sometimes  the  daughters,  of  missionaries  haTS  bee& 
specially  active  in  this  work.     Boarding-schools  for  the  religions  edncatioa 
of  girls,  who  might  become  the  wives  of  Native  preachers  or  teachers, 
have  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  its  operations.     Single  ladies 
were,  moreover,  sent  out  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  as  early  u 
1828,  and,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  one  hundred  and  twenttf-eix  have 
been  thus  appointed.    At  the  present  time  the  Board  has  on  the  field  or 
under  appointment,  thirty-eight,  not  including  fourteen  daughters  of 
missionaries,  engaged  in  teaching  family  and  boarding  schools.    Besides 
these,  most  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  are,  as  far  as  their  domestic  carsi 
will  allow,  active  in  visiting  women  at  their  homes. 

The  late  excellent  and  Bev.  David  Abeel,  then  a  missionaiy  of  the 
American  Board,  as  early  as  1834  laboured  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  subject 
And  a  few  years  since  the  WomaiCe  Union  Misnonary  Society  ofAmeriea 
was  formed  in  New  York,  which  has  sent  out  seven  missionaries,  empkys 
nine  other  ladies  in  India,  and  has  seventy-five  Bible-readers. 

But  the  Directors  of  the  American  Board  are  deeply  conscious  that  the 
time  has  come  for  increased  effort  among  the  women  of  the  East.  The 
prejudices  to  their  Christian  elevation  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the 
disposition  extensively  exists  to  improve  the  facilities  that  may  be 
offered.  They  are  therefore  determined,  in  obedience  to  the  leadings  of 
Providence,  to  send  forth  a  larger  number  of  female  labourers,  and  the 
amount  they  expended  in  this  special  department  last  year  was  33,000 
dollars. 

This  same  conviction  was  deeply  felt  by  the  ladies  who  organized  the 
Woman* e  Board  of  Missions^  They  say:  ''The  cause  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  Society,  was  the  solemn  conviction  on  the  minds  of  many 
Christian  women,  that  the  cry  which  comes  from  the  zenanas  of  India,  the 
harems  of  Turkey,  and  the  dark  kraals  of  Afiica,  was  meant  by  Ood  for  us  to 
hear.  Shall  we,  who  owe  to  the  Christian  religion  not  only  all  we  hope  for 
in  eternity,  but  all  which  blesses  us  as  a  sex  in  time — shall  we  contoit 
ourselves  with  our  own  Christian  and  social  enjoyments,  and  forget  our 
less  favoured  sisters,  whose  domestic  life  is  never  cheered,  and  whose 
sorrows  are  never  alleviated  by  Christian  sympathy  or  affection ;  whoee 
bodies,  delicate,  perhaps,  and  feeble  as  our  own,  are  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  unequal  toil  and  servitude,  and  whoee  darkened  souls  are  e?«a 
more  heavily  burdened  by  the  pressure  of  superstition  and  the  oonadous* 
ness  of  hopeless  woe  ?  " 

This  Society  proposes  to  engage  the  earnest  sympathetic  co-operatios 
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of  Christiaii  women  in  sending  out  and  supporting  unmarried  female 
missionaries,  and  NatiTO  teachers  and  Bible-readers  to  heathen  women, 
through  the  agency  of  the  American  Board. 

While  leaving  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board  all  care  of  details  as  to 
eutfity  location,  protection,  and  supervision  of  missionaries,  they  will 
seek,  by  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  collection  of  funds,  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  work,  and  to 
excite  a  more  extended  and  practical  sympathy  in  their  efforts. 

This  organization  is  most  important,  and  the  hope  is  indulged  that  the 
Divine  benediction  will  very  richly  attend  its  labours.  D.  D. 


VL— lotfs  of  i\t  ffl^ontj. 


1.  THfi  Society's  Eeport. — The  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Society  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  July,  and  has  been  put  in  circulation  during  the  past 
month  in  three  forms.  (1.)  The  Abstract  gives  extracts  from  the  Eeport  pre- 
pared by  the  Directors  and  presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  (2.)  The  Eeport  in 
fully  with  the  Income  firom  the  Auxiliaries  and  General  Accounts.  This  is 
intended  for  subscribers  in  general,  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  Society's 
finances.  (3.)  The  Eeport,  Appendix  of  Station  details,  and  Statement  of 
Accounts.  This  complete  document  has  been  prepared  for  the  Directors, 
Delegates,  and  those  few  Constituents  of  the  Society,  who  make  its  proceedings 
a  careful  study.  Wherever  the  usual  parcels  of  Eeports  fail  to  arrive,  the 
Directors  trust  that  the  fact  will  be  notified  to  the  Eev.  E.  Eobinson,  Home 
Secretary,  who  will  see  any  such  failure  remedied. 

2.  **  Gems  from  the  Coiull  Islands." — A  new  edition  of  this  excellent 
work  on  the  South  Sea  Mission,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Eev^  W.  Gill. 
The  work  has  been  re-arranged  and  carefully  revised ;  and  we  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  Society's  friends.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Yates  &  Alex- 
ander, Symonds-inn,  in  a  single  volume,  at  the  price  of  two  shillings,  cloth  and 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  extra  gilt. 

3.  Mb.  Consul  Alabaster  on  the  China  Missionaries.— On  the  subject 
of  Missions  Mr.  Alabaster  writes :— < 


**  I  have  a  word  to  say  regarding  the 
English,  or  rather  Scotch,  Mission  es- 
tablished  here,  as  its  progress  and 
prosperity  are  largely,  although  in- 
directly, bound  up  with  our  commer- 
eiaJL  interests.  Established  some  ten 
years  ago,  its  agent,  Mr.  Smith,  even 
then,  notwithstanding  the  irritation 
aigaiiist    foreigners,     maintained   his 


position  at  Swatow,  and  the  Mission 
stations  have  since  spread  to  all  the 
districts  round,  and  at  great  personal 
risk  the  footing  of  the  Mission  has 
gradually  been  made  good.  Nor  has 
this  been  done  by  constant  appeal  to 
a  protecting  gimboat;  the  Consul  and 
authorities  have  from  time  to  time 
been  called  upon  to  extend  protection, 
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but  it  Las  ever  been  rather  to  prevent 
recurrence  of  violence  than  to  obtain 
redress — the  missionaries  seeking  but 
the  opportunity  of  being  heard,  rather 
than  of  obtaining  the  punishment  of 
those  who,  more  &om  ignorance  than 
anything  else,  had  offered  them  insult 
or  injury.  By  these  means  they 
have  in  many  places  obtained  the 
good  feeling  of  the  people,  who,  led 
away  by  inconsiderate  excitement, 
naturally  expected  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  their  violence;  and  in 
many  of  their  chapels  they  are  far 
more  secure  than  they  would  have 
been  had  an  army  marched  in  to 
exact  satisfaction  for  the  opposition 
offered  to  their  entry.  And  in  another 
way  they  have  obtained  powerful 
support,  in  their  careful  abstaining 
from  interference  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  their  converts ;  for  although, 
had  they  always  been  ready  to  take 
up  the  case  of  a  professing  Christian 
with  the  Consuls  and  authorities, 
they  would  probably  have  numbered 
many  more  nominal  converts,  they 
would  have  had  no  security  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  followers,  and  would 
have  been  regarded  with  jealousy  and 


resentment  by  the  mandarins,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  with  toleration  and 
even  friendship.  From  two  labourers 
their  number  has  been  increased  to 
four,  and  while  one  is  always  present 
at  the  hospital  and  headquarters  in 
Swatow,  the  others  visit  the  out-sta- 
tions and  make  tours  through  the 
country,  preaching  and  distributing 
Bibles  and  tracts ;  and,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  rightly  estimate  the 
extent  of  their  work  by  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  their  chapels  and  con- 
gregations, its  effects  can  be  and  are 
felt  by  the  community  generally  in  the 
spread  of  the  good  report  of  foreigners, 
and  the  accustoming  of  the  people  to 
them  in  a  favourable  light  in 
places  heretofore  inaccessible,  and 
which,  had  less  judicious  agents 
visited  them  first,  might  still  have  re- 
mained closed  to  us.  So  long  as  the 
missionaries  devote  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  they  must 
succeed,  and  the  merchant,  the  tra- 
veller, and  the  official,  wiU  always 
find  the  way  smoother  before  him 
where  an  honest  misaionarv  has 
gone  before." 


4.  Departure  of  Missionaries. — The  Eev.  John  B.  Thomson  appointed  to 
Inyati,  Bechuana  Land,  South  Africa,  with  Mrs.  Thomson,  accompanied  by  Mr- 
James  P.  Bead  and  Miss  Bead,  embarked  at  Southampton  in  the  steamer  Com- 
Irian f  for  Algoa  Bay,  on  the  9th  August. 


5.  Ordination  of  Missionaries. — ^Me.  Walter  Joss,  appointed  to  Coimba- 
^oor.  South  India,  was  ordained  in  the  Independent  Church,  Montrose,  on  Wed- 
nesday,'August  nth.  The  introductory  service  was  conducted  by  the  Bev- 
J.  Duthie,  Missionary  from  Nagercoil.  The  field  of  labour  was  described  by 
the  Bev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A. ;  the  Bev.  T.  Gilfillan  of  Aberdeen  asked  the 
usual  questions ;  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  P.  Whyte  of 
Montrose ;  and  the  Bev.  A.  Hannay,  of  Croydon,  delivered  the  charge. 

The  Ordination  of  Mr.  Henrt  Bice,  also  appointed  to  Coimbatoor,  took 
place  in  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  on  Sunday  evening  August  1 5th,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  congregation.  After  the  opening  services,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Bev.  S.  Mateer,  Missionary  from  Trevandrum,  the  Bev.  Pr. 
Mullens  gave  a  description  of  the  town  of  Coimbatoor,  and  the  past  and  present 
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operations  of  tlie  Society  in  that  part  of  South  India.  The  q.uestions  were 
asked  by  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Wardlav,  M.A.,  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Bey.  E.  Mannering.  The  Bey.  Henry  Alien  then  deHyered  an  in~ 
teresting  and  impressiye  charge  from,  the  words,  *'  Be  thou  faithfiil  unto  death, 
and  I  will  giye  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

6.  KiDNAPPiNa  FOR  Queensland.— The  infamous  attempts  to  carry  off  the 
Natiyes  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  order  to  proyide  the  Queensland  planta- 
tions with  labourers  still  continue.  The  people  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
still  cry  out  against  it ;  and  the  Queenslanders  still  palliate  the  system,  an^ 
say  that  the  Natiyes  are  treated  well.  The  English  papers  haye  lately  con- 
tained intelligence  of  the  capture  of  one  of  these  yessels  in  Fiji,  and  Mr.  Sun- 
derland speaks  thus  of  the  same  subject : — 

"In  reference    to  the    South  Sea      with  100   poor   creatures  on    board, 


Immigrants  the  public  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the 
trial  of  Captain  Hoyel,  Leyenger,  and 
Baji,  for  the  murder  of  three  Natiyes 
on  board  the  Young  Australian. 
HoTel  and,  Banji  were  condemned 
to  death  for  murder.  They  were 
tried  in  Sydney.  Leyenger  was  tried 
in  Melbourne ;  he  is  conyicted  for 
manslaughter.  There  are  some  law 
points  reseryed,  so  there  may  be  some 
alteration  in  the  sentences.  By  these 
trials  the  public  mind  has  been  en- 
lightened ^and  a  just  feeling  [of  indig<- 
nation  expressed  against  the  mode  in 
which  these  Natiyes  of  the  South  Seas 
obtained.     The  capture  of  the 


are 


Daphne  at  Fiji    by  H.M  S.  Boeario, 


pressed  into  a  space  barely  sufficient 
for  iifty,  will  also  tend  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Gk)yemment 
to  the  sytem  of  man-stealing.  The 
testimony  is  too  strong  to  be  oyer- 
thrown,  that  these  Natiyes,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  are  got  away 
horn  the  islands  by  fraud  and  deceit. 
The  Queensland  papers  abuse  all  who 
dare  to  denoimce  this  traffic,  and 
they  do  not  fail  to  bring  my  name 
forward  as  one  who  has  done  much 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  yet 
they  dare  to  say  I  am  mistaken,  mis- 
represent, &c.  Facts  speak  too 
plainly.  Many  of  the  papers  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Melbourne  hayo 
raised  a  cry  agaiust  the  s^'stem." 


^^^^—([^tndiMM&. 


From  20th  July  to  2l8ft  August,  1869. 


LONDON. 

A  Lftdjr,  per  Sbv.  T.  HanMn..  10    0 

A..Z.  CD.) MOO 

Uoll,  Hn.  (D.)  .•  10    0 

1.  B.  C  (D.) «    0    0 

KuUer,  Rot.  T.  ....»..>.«••.  110 

Do.  for  Mn.  Corbold**  Sehool  10   0 

M. nf,  (D>)  •••«..•••.....•«••  110 

3.  M.  In  Memory  of  •  departed 

Cricnd.. S    S   0 


Staiiders,  J.  Esq. •■«..  10    0   0 


'8«Tentr-Mv«n" m«.10O    0    0 


CoIIeoted  by  Miu  Mather  for 
Mn.  Mathor'a  School*  Mina- 
poreM.....*«aM .............    6  13    0 

Le^c7  of  the  late  Ber.  Thoo. 
Wearv,  Moiety  of  Beddue  WM    4    0 

Leney  of  tto  late  Mn.  Mary 
Toft,  KingBton-npon-UuU  .«100    0    0 

CitM  Road  Congreffotional 
Church.  For  WTldowv*  Fnad  U    1    8 


Fitu^ury  Chapel.  Collections 
ItttbMay  ....m.... 14    0    0 


Hammtnmith.  Broadway  Ch. 
CoUeoUone  16th  May 7    9    6 


Sore  Court  Chapel.   Mission 
Buttons,  fto 8  19  11 


Jamaiea  Sow  Chapel.   Col- 
leotlooa  lOth  May 7  10    0 


Stepnejf     KeeHmg.      Yonny 
Wonien's  Working  Party,  for 
I     Schools  at  Banee  Khet,  ....    S    0    0 
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•^iittoK.    CoU«ctcd  bjr  Mn.  B. 
lim^^ 0    6   0 


>  ijdenham  A  uxiliarp.  hngmej 
of  the  lat«  MlM  JuM  J^k- 
•on,  l«u  doty  M »••••••  •«~900   0   0 

Tottntr't  Square  Congrrgor 
uonal   CkurcK    AnxlUaiy    7  15  10 

Vnfon  Chapa,  ItUngto^ 
Auxiliary -^^ 10    •   0 


COUHTKT. 
Burton-ctt-Hnmber.    Contzi- 


butiODB 


8    5    6 


Beamituter.    Contriliutioiii  m    3  10  0 

Br  Mol  A  uxQiary.    CootrlbD- 

tiooi   >. • ~  97  11  0 

I)o.  Arlejr  CSupd.  for  Orphan 

Child  at  BingrowUe  .«...■...    «    7  < 

Bromyard.   Contribution!  —    S  IS  5 


Euckinghean.     3IU«   BajrUi^ 
Working  AsMclatloii  •..<... 


4    0    0 


Ouemttif.  CoDeetcd  by  HIh 
LIdstonc  for  Natlvo  Female 
Sdiool,  MaAraa  ^i..*...^^    15   0 


If  arrogate  AwtxQtarg.   Coa- 
tribnUofU — —  IS  10    0 


I  stme.   rorWM0w>'FtaBd  ..    I    •   • 


Hatfidd.    Ura.  Calling 
bury,  BedweU  Park  CA.)*.>>    5   0   0 

Hauiflde}!.    Coatrilmttoitf.— .  10  10 10 

TfumcA.  ▲  FrioBd  p«r  O. 
Buck,  Esq.,  for  Madagaaear 
MlMion •• 6   0   0 


Lancaster  AtaeUiary*    Coo* 
tribntioai^^ 190   t   0 


Lefih.     For  Mn.    Vawbey, 

Cuddapah  ....»..•.>...•.•■    9  10   0 

LeiceatersMre       AuxUiarjf. 
Cootributiona  ...• ..910   0    0 


Chtdmleigh.   Conirlbutions  m    2  17    6 

Dareh'ah.  Legacy  under  the 
will  of  the  lat«  W.  J.  T. 
Morton,  Esq.,  per  Mr.  Jaa. 
Carter,  one-alxth  of  rMldtM848    9  11 

Divizc*.    Coutrlbntioni^^-.  27    0    0 

rorling  Auxiliary.   Cootri> 
biitiouB  >....•• 13    4  11 


Uanamve.  A  Thank  Otferiag* 
perSoT.W.  Finn  .......«»•    0   2    0" 

ZwftotD  AwcUiary.  Contri- 
bntionB  »■•«»•••■••••••«*«»•  90    o   0 

ifancheMer.  Omaranor  Btreei 
Chapel  Yontha*  AnxIUaiy 
Bodety  ••»••••«»•>«•«»•.•.«  33    0    0 

yopport  iMon.).  Aaxillaiy*.16l  19    6 

yorthampton.  Young  Men's 
Auxlliaiy.  Mr.T.CFowcn    1    1    0 


Strttt(m-^aider-'Fe$ae,    Cea- 


1   «   • 


Tttntridge  WeH*  AuMiUarp. 

ContribntknaM***. •••«••■■  14  IS    9 


WtiViiigborougk.  CWUa,  Mn. 
T.  8.  fbr  Kallve  ETangdiat 
la  Chlria,  Jodab  Viney   .^  30    •    0 

iTAiMeU'  ntta,llr.G.  ...    S   •    • 


Woodbury.     Free  Ckurdi  of 
Eaglaad.    CaDectLon    mm.    9  19    4 

WortingUm.    Mordy,  J.  Ciq. 


WALES. 

Chirk.  The  Quinta  Cougrf 
gaUtmal  Church.  On  a»> 
count  M..>...M>««««.M..»«  13    9     S 


Fpeom.    Contributtona  ....»•  10   6    6 

Esiifx  Auxiliary.   Contrflyo<- 
tions    M.».. ........... .....200    0   0 


I'olke$tOM.    Collected  by- Miai 
Charlotte  Taylor,  of  Uphill..    1    Oil 

CodaJming.   Collectlona   m..  U  19   9 

Grampound.    Collections  ..m    9  10   6 


Prestc/n  AujciUary.    Contri^ 

butiona  ..•.m>.......m..m  68  II  6 

Heading. 

Palmer,  G.,  Esq v.m*...  90    0  0 

Paliner,  Master  O.W.  ^....     1    0  0 

Palnacr,  Master  A...........    10  0 

59    0  0 


JioygtOH,   A  Friand,  per  Bar. 
John  Med«ray~«. ..,•.*.«.•    5   0    0 

Syde.  O«orge  Street  Congt^ 
gational  Church.  Contrttra- 
tiona  ».>«....«••..•••«•*.•.*  60  17   0 


Southofuptom. 

Usbome,  Miss,  for  Mr.  Pool, 


900   0    0 


Above  BarCbapel.  Contribu- 
tions   .«...«...••. MM. .m103  11     0 


BC0TLA3a>. 
Aberfetdy.    Contiibutiona    ..900 

BuKkan.    Miaslona^  Society .  13   0    O 
Ci  aiyrotPwfe. .  OgntHbaHona  .900 

Dtmcf<-e.  Baxter.  E^  Esq.,  ftar 

Madagascar  Chapela-... MM  ao   0    0 


EdinAwgh  A^aOiary. 
Contributiona  .».......mm  43    0    9 

Bealdne  of  the  Eataie  of  tka 
late  Mias  Maigan^  Smith, 

atiriing**—— •—*—«•  •-'V  *'  " 
Imtrwrlf.    Her.  Jdrn'MScr   9  19  0 


IBKL*1ID. 

Dublin.  Legacy  of  the  Me 
.T.  Colran,  Esq.,  M.D,  leas 
chargca  ,,«..•.« •..«.••.. ••.*••   »  w 


It  18  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Contrihviions  he  made  to  the  Bey.  Bobert 
Robinson,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E,C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  fuU  particulars  of 
the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 


N.B. — It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tke 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Seeretaiy  alw 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contekts  and  Value,  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  BotJSES  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Yatef  &  Alexander,  Printere,  Symondo  Inn  and  Chuidi  Passage,  Cbaxioery  Lane. 
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Conscletwe  anft  Cangcientiougne^g,— I. '  ' 

•  I  f  «  •  i  '     • 

There  is,  perhaps,  hardly^another  word  in  the  English  lang)iage  which 
represents  things  in  human  conduct  of  so  completely  opposite  character — 
things,  on  the  one  hand,  so  grand,  lofty,  and  sublime,  and,  on  the  other,  so 
petty,  ridiculous,  and  mean— as  this  word  conscience.  The  thing  »which  the 
•word  represents  has  been  the  spring  and  prpducing  cause  of  sowe.  human 
deeds  whose  fame  shall  live  for  ever.;  and  it  has  been  the  occasion  or  the 
excuse  for  some  of  the  grossest  .wrongs  and. most  pitiable  littlenesses  that 
have  been  done  under  the  sun.  ^  Its  place  in  human  nature  is  all 
but  central :  its  function  all  but^  regal,  second  only  to  that  of  will.  It 
is  the  prime  minister  of  the  empire,  of.  the  soul..  It  may  be  as  a  Divine 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  humanity,  to  arrange  all  the  concerns  of 
those  two  worlds  with  which  every  man  has  to  do.  Its  presence  in  full 
force  and  in  proper  healthy  action  makes  sure  his  nobleness  and  happi- 
ness in  whatever  circumstances  his  lot  may  be ;  its  absence  ensures 
his  depravity  and  damnation.  It  is  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
humanity.  Yet,  practically,  how  small  is  its  power  over  the  great 
world-life!  How  feeble  its  action  on  humanity  as  a  whole,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  great  forces  of  human  life  ! 
A  man  may  allow  his  lungs  to  become  altogether  ulcered,  or  his 
heart  utterly  deranged  in  function,  or  any  other  vital  organ  of  his  frame 
ladically  enfeebled,  with  far  less  danger  to  his  real  well-being  than  suffer 
his  conscience  to  become  in  the  least  degree  enervated  or  diseased.  Its 
death  is  the  death  of  the  soul.     Its  blindness  is  the  blindness  of  the 
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whole  inner  man.  When  it  becomes  stone-deaf^  heaven  cannot  wake  it. 
When  conscience  is  paralyzed,  salvation  becomes  impossible^  and  the 
man  is  ''past  hope/'  'Hwice  dead."  Its  commencing  torpor  is  like 
the  sleep  of  the  traveller  benumbed  with  the  cold — £a.tal,  if  he  be  not 
soon  aroused.  Would  a  man  know  how  £af  he  is  from  God  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  let  him  ascertain  how  much  conscience  he  has. 
Would  he  know  what  is  his  chance  of  being  converted,  let  him  test  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  organ  of  his  soul ;  let  him  ask  himself  what  effect 
truth  has  on  him  ;  how  often  and  how  seriously  he  is  forced  to  take 
observation  of  the  mpral  complexion  of  his  daily  and  hourly  deeds. 
Let  him  try  and  remember  how  long  it  is  since  he  felt  a  flush  of  shame 
at  some  revelation  of  himself  to  himself,  since  he  heard  any  inward 
voice  rebuking  him  about  his  ways. 

But,  is  there  any  such  thing  as  conscience  ?  Well,  any  how,  there  is 
a  something  that  goes  by  that  name.  There  is  a  something  in  human 
nature  which  corresponds  to  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  that  name, 
whether  it  be  the  right  name  for  it  or  no.  LiteraUy,  it  means  a  man's 
knowledge  with  himself,  or,  less  clumsily,  self-consciousness;  not, 
however,  the  mere  consciousness  of  existence,  such  as  every  man  has, 
nor  the  consciousness  that  one  exists  imder  such  and  such  conditions — is 
the  subject  of  such  and  such  sensations  and  emotions,  tooth-ache,, 
hunger,  drowsiness,  and  the  like — but  it  is  the  consciousness  of  a 
certain  worth  or  unworth  of  what  he  is,  tried  by  some  standard  outside 
of  him,  which,  neveHheless,  is  his.  This  much,  at  least,  must  be 
admitted,  that  every  man  is  capable  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wron^ 
however  "  topsy-turvy "  his  particular  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  may 
have  got.  He  is  capable  of  having  these  ideas  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  powers  with  him;  aye,  so  that  they  can  be  the  greatest 
of  powers  with  him — ^more  forceful  than  interest,  self-love,  lust,  auc- 
tion, and  every  other  passion  of  his  soul..  This  capacity,  when  it  is 
in  living  action,  as  it  may  be  roused  or  trained  to  be  in  every 
man  who  has  not  already  destroyed  it,  is  the  thing  we  call  ctmr 
science, — this  capacity  of  every  man  to  be  influenced  by  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong. 

<'  Conscience ! "  said  a  friend  to  me  one  day  when  I  had  used  the 
word,  "  conscience  is  a  manufacture."  True,  my  Mend,  as  to  quality 
and  pattern ;  but  only  as  to  these.  For  every  manufacture  you  must 
have  a  raw  material.  There  must  be  cotton  and  wool  before  there  can 
be  cloth.  There  must  be  coal  before  there  can  be  gas-light  and  flre-he&t 
There  must  be  corn  before  there  can  be  bread;  grapes  before  there 
can  be  wine.  You  cannot  put  into  a  human  nature,  by  what  you 
may  call  moral  teaching,  a  new  and  living  and  regal  force.  You  can- 
not develope  a  new  power,  of  which  the  germ  was  not  originally  planted 
there.    And  the  thing  we  call  conscience  is  that  raw  material  of  tlie 
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apitit  j  ihat  capacity  of  being  influenced  by  moral  ideas,  out  of  which 
yott  may  make  a  good  or  an  evil  foitse,  according  to  the  moral  treatment 
to  which  you  subject  it ;  either  a  thing  which  shall  be  an  all  but  perfect 
echo  of  the  Divine  voice,  or  else  nothing  but  the  reproduction  of  the 
blindest  prejudices  of  a  feeble  and  narrow  mind.  True,  then,  in  a  sense, 
conscience  is  a  manufacture.  But,  there  is  in  every  human  creature — 
bom  in  him,  not  made — ^a  capacity  to  know  right  from  wrong,  just  as 
there  is  a  capacity  to  know  sweet  from  bitter,  and  light  from  dark.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  teach  a  child  to  call  light  darkness,  and  darkness 
lights  sweet  bitter,  and  bitter  sweet.  But,  again,  if  you  surround  that 
capacity,  or  faculty  (as  we  may  now  call  it,  for  capacity  implies  faculty) 
with  its  own  proper  divinely-ordained  conditions,  it  will  develope  into  a 
divinely  regal  thing,  which  will  govern  a  man's  life  according  to  the 
Divine  idea.  It  is  simply  true  of  this,  as  of  all  other  capacities  that 
make  up  man, — ^give  it  its  pi-oper  sustenance,  and  surround  it  with  only 
its  proper  conditions,  and  it  will  grow  of  itself  into  perfect  part  of 
perfect  man. 

But  what  happens  with  this  glorious  faculty  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  1  Alas  !  that  it  should  have  to  be  said,  but  it  must  be  said,  if  the 
truth  is  to  be  told,  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  human  beings  it  never 
gets  developed  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  provoke  its  action,  and 
everything  to  crush  and  destroy  it  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  any 
such  thing  as  moral  teaching  (u*  training.  Whatever  domestic  or  parental 
influence  there  is,  is  sheer  tyranny.  The  little  incipient  will  is 
not  indeed  left  wholly  to  itself,  to  act  just  as  it  likes ;  it  does  meet  with 
a  will  superior  to  itself,  backed  by  a  force  that  is  omnipotent  with  it  in 
a  physical  way ;  but  that  is  all  that  it  meets  with.  The  appeal  is  always 
and  wholly  tb  physical  force.  The  child  does  something  that  is  wrong, 
or  something  that  is  made  into  wrong  (very  often  a  trivial  thing,  very 
natural  for  a  child  to  do ;  sometimes  a  mere  accident,  which  should 
elicit  sympathy),  and  it  is  instantly  met  by  an  angry  word,  a  threat,  a 
blow,  a  punishment.  There  is  no  appeal  to  any  inward  faculty  by  the 
words  ."  right "  or  "  wrong,"  "  good  "  or  "  evil "  ;  nothing  but  a  great 
tyrannical  force.  Thus,  thousands  of  human  children  grow  up  without 
any  living  conscience  at  all.  There  is  just  the  dead,  dormant  germ,  the 
latent,  inactive,  una  wakened  capacity,  and  that  is  all ;  no  familiarity 
with  good  and  evil,  as  great  Divine  ideas ;  no  development  of  self-con- 
trolling, self-restraining  power.  And  so  the  life  is  left  to  the  play  of 
whatever  circumstances  may  happen  to  surround  it,  which,  in  these  cases, 
are  mostly  of  an  evil  sort. 

In  how  many  instances,  again,  does  it  happen,  that  what  moral 
teaching  and  training  there  is,  is  almost  worse  than  none.  Perhaps  that, 
however,  can  never  be.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  in  the  world  by  the  false 
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oonflcienoe  that  has  bo  often  been  developed  by  a  so-called  leligMMu 
teaching,  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  have  his  conscience  developed 
after  never  so  blind  and  perverse  a  fashion,  than  not  to  have  it  devebped 
at  all.  Better  be  a  poor  blind  bigot,  or  Pharisee,  stringing  beads  of 
punctilio  on  a  string  all  one's  life  long,  than  spend  one's  whole  life,  if 
that  were  possible,  without  any  recognition  of  the  great  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong. 

But  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  that  has  often  been  developed  in  a 
child  under  the  name  of  conscience  !  What  a  miserably  low,  selfiih, 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  that  by  which  it  has  been  fonned! 
What  a  dreadful  misreading  of  the  great,  beautiful,  loving  law  of  oar 
heavenly  Father  !  With  what  perverse  pains  are  many  children  reared 
to  associate  the  right  with  the  unpleasant  and  the  painful !  What  a 
monster  tyrant  has  God  often  been  made  to  appear ;  always  standing 
with  a  rod  in  His  hand,  bigger  and  more  full  of  smart  than  our  father's 
rod,  and  always  watching  us  like  one  anxious  to  catch  us  at  fault ! 
How  terribly  early  are  some  of  us  familiarized  with  the  word  ^wicked," 
even  whilst  we  may  be  &r  off  the  thing,  wickedness.  And  so  it  often 
happens  that  we  carry  about  in  us,  to  the  time  when  we  begin  to  act  fir 
ourselves,  a  poor,  diseased,  sensitive,  trembling  thing,  that  is  always 
dreading  penalty  more  than  loving  right,  instead  of  a  great^  strong, 
healthy,  regal  thing,  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  doing  wrong.  Just  as  we 
are  about  to  be  turned  out  into  the  world  on  our  own  aooount,  to  take 
the  helm  of  our  life's  voyage  into  oiur  own  hands,  and  steer  our  own 
course,  when  we  want  all  the  inward  force  of  which  we  can  poBsess 
ourselves  to  keep  us  out  of  the  way  of  the  currents  and  the  shoals,  and 
hinder  us  from  making  fearful  shipwreck  of  our  manhood,  we  have  no 
deep>seated  principles  in  us,  and  no  higher  restraint  than  the  fear  of 
being  found  out,  and  of  suffering  when  we  are. 

How  can  it  but  happen  that  the  men  and  women  into  whom  these 
children  grow,  come  by-and-by  to  form  a  society  devoid  of  all  lofty 
principle  and  nobleness  of  moral  thought  f  Wby  is  it  that  a  grand 
unselfishness  is  not  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  life  that  surrounds  as 
all — the  life  of  trade,  and  of  pleasure,  and  of  political  action  f  Why  i 
The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  dubious  when  found.  It  is  simply 
because  there  has  been  so  little  attempt  to  develope  a  lofty,  noble  un- 
selfishness in  the  conscience  of  the  great  mass  of  men.  Home  and 
school  alike  have  failed  to  aim  high  enough  in  their  dealings  with  this 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world — ^the  inner  nature  of  a  child.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  discipline  and  penalty,  but  little  or  no  teaching.  The 
standard  has  been  too  low.  The  penalty  has  been  often  in  ezcea 
of  the  fiiult,  and  as  often  of  the  wrong  sort :  not  moral  enongh,  and 
too  physical;  too  much  rod,  too  little  disgust;  too  much  tyrant,  not 
enough  &ther;    law  enough,  but  capriciously  administered;  powen 
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and  rebukes  enough,  bub  not  the  heart-breaking  powers  and  rebukes 
of  love. 

I  am  afraid  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  some  cases,  not  a  few, 
where  there  has  been  the  most  religious  training,  there  has  not  always 
been  the  best  moral  result.  Oh,  the  misery  and  the  mischief  that  have 
been  wrought  by  the  notion  that  every  child,  because  he  is  ''  by  nature 
depraved,"  has  got  to  sink  into  some  fearful  slough  of  despond,  before  he 
can  be  converted  and  live  a  good  life  !  There  is  no  denying,  of  course, 
the  universality  of  human  sinfulness,  nor  that  selfishness  is  more  strong 
than  love  in  all  of  us  at  the  first  But  there  is  the  material  there  also 
for  a  conscience,  for  a  regal  moral  sentiment,  for  a  pure  and  noble  disdain 
and  dislike  and  hatred  of  the  impure  and  the  base  and  the  evil,  which 
may  be  developed,  not  without,  but  by  means  of  religious  teaching  under 
the  Spirit's  power,  and  which  may  guide  the  young  traveller  by  a  path 
where  there  are  no  sloughs  of  despond,  but  where  virtue  and  innocence 
shall  develope  into  piety  as  the  child  developes  into  the  man. 

G.   W.   OOKDBE. 


iitpm  in  $ale0tine« 

The  disease  of  leprosy  is  mentioned  at  distant  intervals  in  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  minute  directions  were  given  to  the  Jewish  priests  for  its 
discovery  and  treatment.  One  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Moses  is  that  when  the  leprosy  had  entirely  overspread 
the  body  of  a  man  he  was  pronounced  clean.  "  Then  the  priest  shall 
consider ;  and  behold,  if  the  leprosy  have  covered  all  his  flesh,  he  shall 
pronounce  him  clean  that  hath  the  plague ;  it  is  all  turned  white ;  he  is 
dean."  (Lev.  ziiL  13.)  It  is  conjectured  that  the  reason  of  this  decision 
was  that  when  the  disease  had  run  its  course,  it  was  less  dangeroiis  than 
when  it  was  in  active  progress.  Manctho,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian, 
afiirms  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  driven  out  of  Egypt,  because  they 
were  afflicted  with  this  loathsome  disease.  This  was,  probably,  some 
distorted  tradition  of  the  real  fact,  since  the  hot  climate  and  hard  labour 
of  i^^t  may  have  been  &vourable  to  the  growth  of  the  malady,  and  the 
free,  open,  breezy  life  of  the  desert  may  have  tended  to  lessen  its  viini- 
lenoe,  and  prevent  its  approach.  It  waa  frequently  inflicted  as  a  kind  of 
terrible  excommunication  for  sins,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  God 
or  the  ministry  of  the  Prophets.  The  examples  of  Miriam,  Uzziah,  and 
Gehazi  will  at  once  recur  to  the  memory.  The  victims  of  this  disease 
were  compelled  to  live  apart  from  their  fellow  men,  cover  the  upper  lip, 
and  cry,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  approach,  "  Unclean,  unclean." 
They  were  thus  shut  out  from  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  festivals 
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of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  from  the  saored  services  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is  a  himentable  fact  that  this  disease  has  held  on  its  destructiye 
course  for  many  centuries,  and  is  now,  according  to  official  informatioB, 
actually  on  tlie  increase^  and  no  cu/re  hcu  been  discovered  for  the  distress- 
ing malady.  In  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  especiallj 
in  the  Windward  Islands  and  India,  its  spread  has  been  particularly 
noted  by  government  medical  officers.  At  Patna,  Dr.  Sutherland  had  to 
reject  one  recruit  in  ten  as  a  leper  3  and  Dr.  Cantor  considers  that  one 
out  of  every  hundred  in  the  village  population  of  Bombay  is  afflicted 
\vitli  the  disease  (vide  Athena'um,  March  14,  1868).  In  former  days,  in 
our  own  country,  many  suffered  from  this  malady,  and  in  the  healthy 
district  of  Surrey  it  was  so  prevalent  that  a  leper's  window  was  recently 
discovered  while  repairing  Wooton  Church.  The  poor  victims  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  building,  and  amid  heat  apd  cold,  wind  and  rain 
stood  outside  to  behold  the  celebration  of  worship  at  the  altar.  This 
wiudow  is  now  appropriately  filled  with  stained  glass,  which  represents 
Christ  healing  a  leper.  The  upper  ranks  of  the  people  were  not  free 
from  the  scourge,  for  Dean  Milman  informs  us  in  his  "  History  of  St 
Paul's  "  that  Hugh  of  Orwell,  Bishop  of  London  (a.d.  1076)  was  a  leper, 
and  continued  in  his  Episcopal  office  until  his  death,  notwithstanding 
this  painful  affiiction. 

But  it  is  our  design  to  notice  those  unhappy  beings  who  are  usoally 
seen  by  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  probable  that  many  are  to 
be  found  in  the  remote  and  sequestered  villages  of  the  coontiyj  and 
many  are,  doubtless,  concealed  from  public  view  in  those  large  establish- 
ments which  are  provided  for  their  reception  in  populous  cities  like 
Damascus.  On  the  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  near  Mount  Zion,  there  is 
a  quarter  specially  devoted  to  the  habitations  of  lepers.  To  stand  on 
the  walls  of  the  city  near  this  point,  and  look  acix>ss  to  the  beauty  of 
Olivet,  and  survey  the  domes  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  towers  and  gates,  the  convents,  churches,  and  OTnagogaes, 
is  a  sight  much  too  impressive  to  be  easily  forgotten  ;  but  at  your  feet, 
and  near  the  walls,  is  a  range  of  buildings,  which  are  low,  dull,  and 
sordid  in  appearance.  A  community  of  lepers  dwell  in  these  houses, 
and,  though  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  they  are  not  allowed  to  visit 
other  parts  of  the  city.  Occasionally  we  meet  them  outside,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  dustheaps  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  where  they  stretch  oat  their 
hapless  hands,  and  utter  one  dreary  word,  which,  when  pronounced  in 
their  husky,  wheezing  manner,  and  enforced  by  their  dreary  and  wretched 
appearance,  has  a  fearful  extent  of  signification — ^this  word  is  muquifh 
and  means  "poor,  miserable,  and  helpless.''  At  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
the  ti-aveller  is  frequently  besought  to  relieve  their  misery,  and,  pro- 
bably, with  more  success  than  when  they  apply  to  the  natives^  who 
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frequently  pass  them  by  with  stem  aad  silent  disregard,  or  repel  them 
with  harsh  and  unfeeling  disgust  As  these  poor  creatures,  who 
seemed  "of  all  men  most  miserable,"  appealed  for  help,  it  was  pleasant 
to  recall  the  gracious  presence  of  One,  who  could  pity  and  relieve  at 
once,  and  change  the  dull  pressure  of  disease,  the  fear  of  passers-by, 
and  painful  separation  from  social  life  and  worship  in  the  Temple,  into 
health,  happy  intercourse,  and  grateful  adoration  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  House.  "  He  gave  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning, 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

The  next  group  of  lepers  we  met  with  was  at  Nablous,  which  stands 
in  a  valley  not  far  from  "  Jacob's  Well,"  with  Ebal  on  the  north,  and 
Gerizim  on  the  south.  The  charming  fertility  of  this  place  reminds  the 
traveller  of  the  Huerta  in  Valencia,  and  some  of  the  fairest  spots  in 
Italy  and  Egypt.  All  choice  trees  grow  with  a  graceful  luxuriance,  and 
many  fruits  which  increase  the  pleasures  of  life  are  found  here  in  delight- 
ful profusion.  The  air  is  clear  and  sweety  and  this  scene  of  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  those  delicate  and  changing  tints  which  abundance  of  water 
constantly  produces.  In  thid  framework  of  natural  magnificence  and 
high  cultivation,  there  appears  a  large  number  of  wretched  lepers,  who 
gather  round  the  encampment  of  travellers,  and  press  inconveniently  close 
upon  them.  There  were  men  and  women,  youths  of  both  sexes,  and 
several  children,  though  no  aged  person  could  be  discerned  among  the 
group.  They  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  intermarry 
in  their  own  wretched  circle  of  sufferers.  Their  skin  was  dark  and  livid, 
their  voice  husky  and  thick,  and  their  whole  bearing  crushed  and  fearfiiL 
The  Dragoman  drove  them  away  with  shaip  words  and  heavy  blows,  and 
when  it  rained,  they  "  embraced  the  rocks  for  want  of  a  shelter."  They 
seemed  to  have  no  calling,  no  work,  and  no  amusement,  and  whiled  away 
life  in  listless  inaction,  or  occasioual  attempts  to  win  an  alms  from  the 
compassion  of  travellers.  If  their  intellect  were  at  all  active,  which, 
probably,  it  was  not — for  education,  art,  travel,  and  intercourse  with 
others  were  denied  them— it  ii\  probable  that  they  might  have  been 
troubled  by  the  affecting  fisicts  of  their  condition,  and  might  have 
entertained  perplexing  thoughts  of  Providence  from  their  hereditary 
sufferings,  and  darker  thoughts  of  man  from  the  harshness  with  which 
Jew,  Samaritan,  Arab,  and  Turk  uniformly  treated  them. 

This  distressing  malady  has  often  furnished  the  ministers  of  the  Qospel 
with  apt  and  impressive  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  the  need 
of  spiritual  pmification.  The  works  of  the  late  Robert  Hall  contain 
two  sermons  on  "  Spiritual  Leprosy,"  which  discover  his  eminent  ability 
in  expounding  a  truth,  and  the  divine  fidelity  with  which  he  could  urge 
it  home  to  the  conscience.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  it  is  seen 
that  the  Bible  contains  within  its  pages  the  weightiest  revelations 
respecting  our  moral  st^te^  and  the  images  and  facts  most  suited  to 
enforce  them  on  our  regard. 
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From  the  modem  lepers  of  Palestine,  we  tarn  for  a  moment  to 
those  who  came  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry. 
One  approaches  onr  Lord  with  that  imperfect  faith  which  avows  the 
power,  but  doubts  the  willingness,  of  the  Saviour  to  heal  him.  He 
bends  before  the  Redeemer,  and  exclaims,  "  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt^  Thou 
cuiist  make  me  clean."  (Matt.  viii.  3.)  Perhaps,  the  suppliant 
imagined  that  Jesus  Christ  shared  the  popular  dislike  of  lepers,  and 
would  not  exert  His  power  for  his  cleansing ;  but  He  who  would  not 
'^  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax,"  saw  the  good 
in  this  man's  faith,  and  said,  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean."  It  was  somewhat 
like  the  faith  which  the  father  of  the  demoniac  child  possessed,  who 
cried,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief."  Our  Lord  helped 
his  unbelief  by  healing  his  son,  and  thereby  drew  him  firom  the  twilight 
of  conflict  into  the  sunshine  of  a  settled  and  rejoicing  faith. 

The  next  case  of  healing  has  points  of  special  interest.  There  are  ten 
lepers  in  a  village,  who  stand  afar  off,  and  cry  for  help.  Their  sad  and 
moumiul  prayer  touched  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  one  act  of 
His  sovereign  will  He  healed  them  all.  Only  one,  and  he  was  a 
Samaritan,  returned  to  pour  out  his  profuse  thanksgivings  at  the  feet  of 
the  Divine  Healer.  The  Lord  asked,  as  if  in  tones  of  plaintive  sorrow, 
"  Where  are  the  nine  1 "  (Luke  xvii  17.)  The  nine  never  retomed; 
and  amid  the  various  conjectures  which  their  ingratitude  supplies,  there 
is  scarcely  any  so  probable  as  that  which  is  assigned  by  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Theyre  Smith,  who  remarks  :  '^  Possibly  they  were  swayed,  in  common 
with  many  of  their  countrymen,  by  a  prejudice  against '  Jesus  of  Naair 
reth,'  and  were  thus  rendered  impenetrable  to  those  feelings  which  filled 
to  overflowing  the  heart  of  the  grateful  Samaritan ;  for,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  miracle  which  Christ  had  performed  upon  them,  they  would  so 
far  have  accredited  him  as  the  expected  Messiah."  He  remarks  in  a 
note,  ^'Such  conduct,  we  must  add,  is  a  forcible  instance  of  the  oontagion 
of  a  bad  example.  That  all  but  one,  out  of  ten  persons  healed  in  such  a 
manner,  should  separately,  or  aloney  prove  so  exceedingly  nngrateliili 
appears  scarcely  possible,  and  is  difficult  to  be  imagined.  But,  preBoming 
them  to  be  together^  we  can  well  suppose  that,  one  or  more  of  them 
showing  no  disposition  to  return  to  Jesus,  the  others  might,  by  their 
example,  be  led  into  the  omission  of  so  palpable  a  duty,  and  suooeed  in 
excusing  the  very  vilest  ingratitude  on  their  part," 

J.   S.   B&IOHT. 


Science  feeling  after  (&tHi. 

The  apostles  of  modem  science  liave  just  been  holding  their  annual 
convocation  in  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter.  The  great  scientific  lumi- 
naries assembled  there  shone  in  their  appropriate  sphereB  or  '^seotionfl^'^ 
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ahedding  light  on  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  the  latest  hjrpotheses 
of  their  respective  fields  of  inquiry.  We  bid  these  pioneers  of  physical 
truth  God-speed  in  their  work.  As  Chidstians,  earnestly  attached  to 
evangelical  truth,  we  have  neither  fear  nor  jealousy  as  to  their  labours. 
At  the  Norwich  meeting  last  year,  Dr.  Hooker,  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  towards  the  close  of  the  very  able  address,  with 
which  he  inaugurated  the  proceedings,  alluded  to  the  respective  attitudes 
of  Keligion  and  Science  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  During  the  first  decades  of  my  scientific  life,  the  word  Science  was 
rarely,  within  my  experience,  heard  in  the  pulpits  of  these  islands; 
during  the  succeeding,  when  the  influence  of  the  '  BeliquisB  Diluvianse ' 
and  the  '  Bridgewater  Treatises '  was  still  felt,  I  often  heard,  and  always 
welcomed  it.  But  now,  of  late  years,  science  is  more  frequently  named 
than  ever ;  but  too  often  with  dislike  or  fear,  rather  than  with  trust  and 
welcome." 

We  are  very  sorry  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  such  a  remark. 
But  the  pulpit  is  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this  want  of  "trust  and 
welcome.''  There  is  too  often  mutual  distrust,  arising  from  mutual 
misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation.  Why  should  there  be  this 
"  dislike?"  for  it  has  been  more  dislike  than  '<  fear."  The  truths  which 
we  hold  and  preach  are  too  surely  believed  by  us  to  allow  of  "  fear " 
respecting  their  ultimate  acceptance  and  triumpL  "We  have  not 
foUowed  cunningly  devised  fables."  But  certainly  there  have  been 
dislike  and  distrust^  even  in  some  cases  disgust,  not  in  regard  to  science 
itself,  its  true  disciples,  or  its  ascertained  facts,  but  with  the  conceit  and 
presumption  of  some  of  its  modem  expositors,  who  have  claimed 
infallibility  for  ill-considered  speculations ;  and  who,  not  content  with 
their  own  defiinite  domain  of  material  facts  and  phenomena,  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  region  of  the  invisible  and  supernatural,  in  a  spirit 
of  self-sufficiency  and  rashness,  which  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  induc- 
tive method  of  Bacon  as  it  is  alien  to  "  the  mind  of  Christ" 

The  tendency  of  modern  science  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Mate- 
rialism—or to  give  it  a  finer  name.  Positive  Philosophy — to  believe  in 
nothing  but  what  can  be  either  seen  or  positively  demonstrated;  to  walk 
by  sight  and  not  by  faith ;  to  occupy  itself  with  phenomena  and  laws, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  origin  or  destiny  of  men  and  things,  nothing  of 
God,  the  soul,  or  heaven ;  not  only  so,  but  to  deny  the  possibility  of  our 
knowing  these  things,  because,  forsooth,  science  knows  them  not ; 
rejecting  contemptuously  everything  in  the  shape  of  Eevelation,  as 
if  Reason  were  the  only  light  which  man  has  to  walk  by,  and  there  were 
no  gospel  but  that  which  is  "  according  to  "  Comte,  Huxley,  or  Holyoake. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  represented  as  "  one  of  our  deepest  thinkers," 
has  said,  "  If  Religion  and  Science  are  to  be  reconciled,  the  bads  of  the 
reconciliation  must  be  this  deepest,  widest^  and  most  certam  of  facU^ 
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pJuU  the  power  which  the  universe  man\fe8te  to  tuts  utterly  imertitahU,** 
Indeed,  "utterly  inscrutable  I"  and  tliis,  too,  the  "most  certain  of  factel" 
This  is  positive  philosophy  with  a  vengeance.  The  pride  of  sdenoe,  if 
not  the  humility  of  Christianity,  ought  to  have  prevented  any  one  fixing 
so  surely  a  limit  to  the  knowable.  Even  Dr.  Hooker,  who  quotea  with 
approbation  the  foregoing  sentence,  hesitates  to  subscribe  to  it  He 
qualifies  it  by  saying,  ^^perJiaps  inscrutable,"  and  proceeds  to  speak,  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  of  the  yearning  and  passionate  longing  of  the  sool 
after  knowledge  of  these  very  things  pronounced  before  "  utterly 
.  inscrutable,"  quoting  these  lines  of  F.  T.  Palgrave  J:— 

"  The  sequency  of  law 
We  learn  through  mind  alone, 
We  see  bat  outward  forms, 
The  soul  the  one  thing  known : — 
If  she  speak  truth  at  all, 
The  voices  must  be  true 
That  give  these  visible  things 
These  laws  their  honour  due ; 
But  tell  of  One  who  brought  us  hither. 
And  holds  the  keys  of  '  Whence  and  Whither.' " 

In  vain  do  materialists  and  secularists  try  to  repress  and  despise 
man's  efforts  to  pierce  into  the  future  and  supernatural,  aa  foolish  and 
futile.  There  is  a  deep  and  general  conviction  in  the  mind  of  man  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  of  infinite  intelligence,  boundless  in  love  and 
power,  and  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  his  life  which  he  lives  on  this  side 
the  grave.  Men  professing  to  be  scientific  should  take  note  of  this  con- 
viction as  a  phenomenon  or  fact,  and  be  aware  that  it  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  either  as  a  tradition  of  the  churches  or  an  an  invention  of 
the  priests,  but  only  aa  a  native  and  true  instinct  of  our  being.  As 
Tennyson  has  said, — 

*<  If  e'er  when  faith  had  fall'n  asleep 

I  heard  a  voice,  '  BeUeve  no  more,' 

And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  godless  deep, 
A  warmth  within  the  heart  would  melt 

The  freezing  Reason's  colder  part ; 

And,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  Heart 
Stood  up,  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt'" 

This  warmth  in  the  human  breast  points  to  a  central  heart  of  love  in 
"  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  whence  it  emanated,  and  towards  which  it 
ever  turns  for  sustenance. 

The  true  basis  of  reconciliation  between  religion  and  science  is  not 
that  laid  down  by  Herbert  Spencei-,  but  this  of  St  Paul,  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  nuui|  ihe 
things  which  Gk>d  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  j  but  God  bath 
revealed  them  unto  ns  by  His  Spirit"     Paul  admits  that  to  mere  sens^ 
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and  reaftoiii  the  future  and  divine  are  "inscrutable;"  but  forthwith 
'ascends  into  a  higher  region  of  knowledge,  from  which  he  makes  the 
joyful  announcement  that  what  man  could  not  discover,  "God  hath 
revealed." 

As  to  the  first  part  of  the  Apostle's  assertion — the  negative, — ^few,  if 
any,  can  call  it  in  question.  The  "  eye,"  though  such  a  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism,  cognisant  of  objects  the  nearest  and  most  minute,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  remote  and  immense,  can  perceive  only  the  material.  It 
can  see  the  universe,  here  at  rest  and  there  at  work,  and  can  mark  its 
beauty  and  order,  but  it  cannot  see  the  Builder  who  made  it,  and  who 
still  sustains  it  by  His  power,  "in  all,  through  all,  and  over  all."  Tlie 
hand  which  stretched  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  of  old  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  eaith,  is  invisible  ;  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known. 
"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  The  eye  may  watch  the 
motion  of  the  blood  as  it  courses  in  the  veins,  it  can  analyse  the  most 
delicate  tissues  of  the  flesh,  observe  the  faintest  vibrations  of  the  nervous 
chords,  inspect  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  but  it  cannot  discover  the  secret 
of  thought  and  feeling,  nor  lead  to  "  the  fountain  of  life."  If  turned 
towards  the  heavens  it  may  penetrate  into  the  remote  abysses  of  space, 
seeing  and  gauging  stars,  from  which  it  takes  many  years  for  the  light 
to  reach  us,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  resolve  the  luminous 
star-dust  of  the  milky  way  into  distinct  constellations,  but  it  cannot  see 
*^  the  King  in  His  beauty,  nor  the  land  which  is  afar  off." 

What  is  true  of  the  eye  is  equally  true  of  the  "  ear,"  and  of  all  the 
gates  of  knowledge  by  which  the  senses  convey  light  into  man's  soul. 
And,  although  there  is  a  much  higher  power  in  the  natural  man  than 
sense,  a  oonceptive  &x:ulty  as  well  as  a  perceptive — ^what  Paul  calls  the 
"  heart " — ^yet,  taking  that  even  in  the  widest  sense,  as  frequently  used 
in  Scripture,  to  embrace  the  reason,  the  imagination,  and  the  emotional 
powers,  it  "  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  '  to  conceive '  these 
things."  It  has  extraordinary  powers  of  range  and  flight,  and  may  be 
called  a  creative  faculty.  It  can  imagine  for  itself  an  Elysium  or  Utopia, 
and  people  it  with  inhabitants  enjoying  the  highest  conceivable  bliss, 
and  exulting  in  the  possession  of  perfect  knowledge.  But  if  there  be 
no  foundation  for  them  in  fact^  no  proof  from  Reason  or  Bevelation 
— ^if  they  be  only  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  however  beautiful — 
they  can  impart  no  solid  comfort  to  the  soul,  nor  exert  any  purifying 
influence  on  the  life.  We  seek  "a  city  which  hath /ofmdcUums,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God;"  "a  house  not  made  with  hands" — not 
a  castle  in  the  air,  built  by  the  imagination — ^but  "an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

This,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  "  God  hath  revealed  to  us."  Now,  it  is 
this  second  part  of  Paul's  statement  which  is  called  in  question,  or 
positively  denied.    Hear  the  verdict  of  no  mean  judge  in  the  Court  of 
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Science — Professor  Tyndall  In  that  most  lacid,  and,  in  many  respeeti, 
magnificent  address  with  wUoh  he  opened  Section  A  at  Norwich,  he 
speaks  of  "  the  tendencies  and  limits  of  modem  science  to  point  oat  the 
region  which  men  of  science  claim  as  their  ovn,  and  where  it  is  mere 
waste  of  time  to  oppose  their  advance,  and  also  to  define,  if  possihle,  the 
bourn  between  this  and  that  other  region,  to  which  the  questionings  and 
yearnings  of  the  scientific  intellect  are  directed  in  vain,"  He  admits, 
that  "  associated  with  the  wonderfid  mechanism  of  the  animal  hodj, 
we  have  phenomena  no  less  certain  than  those  of  physics,  but  between 
which  and  the  mechanism  we  discern  no  necessary  connection.  A  man 
can  say,  /  /eel^  I  think,  I  live,  but  how  does  this  consdonanees  infnae 
itself  into  the  problem  ?  .  •  .  The  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  bnin 
to  the  corresponding  facts  of  conscionsness  is  unthinkable.  We  do  not 
possess  the  intellectual  organ,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  oigazi, 
which  would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the  ODe 
phenomenon  to  the  other."  On  these  questions  '^  the  materialisi  is  hdp- 
less.  If  you  ask  him,  Whence  is  this  nmtter  of  which  we  have  been 
discoursing ;  who  or  whai  divided  it  into  molecules ;  who  or  what  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity  of  running  into  organic  forms,  he  has 
no  offhswer.  Science,  also,  is  mute  in  reply  to  these  questions."  This  Is 
a  most  remarkable  admission  from  that  quarter.  We  receive  sach  a 
communication  *<  with  trust  and  welcome."  It  is  a  most  striking  and 
powerful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  St.  Paul's  words 
already  quoted,  and  these  similar  words,  ''  The  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God."  But  it  ignores  the  second  part  of  the  Apostie's  statement^ 
as  to  a  revelation  having  already  been  mada  How  vague  the  way  in 
which  the  learned  Professor  speaks  of  the  First  Oause  and  supreme 
Lawgiver — "Who  or  What!"  How  far  is  this  "Power  in  darknefls 
which  we  guess"  fr^m  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven  1"  What  com- 
fort can  there  be  in  thinking  of  a  Power,  concerning  which  we  are  so 
ignorant,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  a  person  or  a  thing  f 
There  is  nothing  in  such  an  impersonal  entity  to  call  forth  from  man 
feelings  of  love,  reverence,  or  gratitude. 

We  rejoice,  as  Christians,  to  escape  from  this  "ghastliest  doubt,"  and 
to  rise  above  the  terra  fiatna  of  science  and  the  clouds  of  soeptioal 
materialism  into  the  pure  and  serene  atmosphere  of  Faith — "the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;"  and, 
taking  our  position  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle,  with  our  feet  established 
on  the  rock  of  revealed  truth,  we  can  affirm,  "  Through  fiiith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  Qod,  so  that  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear." 

Professor  Tyndall  speaks  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Bible.  For, 
says  he,  "  If  the  materialist  is  confounded,  and  science  rendered  dnmb^ 
wJio  else  is  entitled  to  answer?    Let  us  lower  our  heads^  and  acknowledge 
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oufr  ignorance  one  and  aU.  Perhaps  the  mystery  may  reBolve  itself  into 
knowledge  at  some  fulwre  day.^^  Is  then  Moses  also  confounded^  and 
must  even  Pan!  be  matel  And  ought  Ohristians  to  'Hower  their 
heads,''  and  confess  that  they  have  been  grossly  deoeiYed  when  they 
haye  said,  "  God  hath  beyealbd  them  unto  us  f " 

One  would  suppose  that  materialism  and  science,  having  proved  them- 
selves '*  helpless^"  an  inquiring  and  candid  spirit  would  have  been  glad 
to  consult  any  other  oracle,  and  would  be  predisposed  to  look  fJAVourably 
upon  any  professed  revelation  which  could  show  credentials  of  trust- 
worthiness. Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that,  instead 
of  our  rising  up  to  the  invisible  Power  above  us,  that  Power  should 
condescend  to  come  down  to  us,  and  make  Himself  known  1  Such 
a  thing  never  seems  to  have  been  imagined  by  the  Professor.  He  looks 
in  quite  another  direction.  He  has  considerable  hope  from  *'  progressive 
developments."  The  case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless.  ''The  ultra- 
scientific  region  may  yet  offer  itself  to  terrestrial,  if  not  human 
investigation." 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  means. 
Why,  simply  this,  that  either  man's  intellectual  powers  will  be  so  fully 
developed  as  to  attain  to  the  coveted  knowledge ;  or,  by  a  Darwinian 
improvement  of  the  species,  man  will  ultimately  give  place  to  other 
terrestrial  beings,  as  superior  to  himself  as  he  is  to  the  monkey.  Poor 
consolation  for  us  in  this  present  generation !  A  cold  gospel  for  us,  who 
may  die  any  day !  How  many  generations  of  simple,  helpless  mortals, 
must  pass  away  into  ELades,  ''  without  God  and  without  hope,"  before 
this  development-process  shall  have  culminated  in  the  ''  coming  man,"  or 
the  superhuman  ''terrestrial,"  who  is  to  imfold  the  great  mystery? 
This  is  putting  not  "  the  evil  day,"  but  the  better  time,  &r  off.  Why 
this  extreme  hopefulness  as  to  the  growth  of  man's  powers  as  a  race  and 
as  a  terrestrial  being,  and  so  little  hope  for  us  individuals  of  this  race, 
in  reference  to  our  personal  hereafter)  This  unlimited  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  intellectual  progress — ^whether  in  the  human  or  super- 
human brain — seems  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  rejection  of  that 
revelation  which  shows  us  "  the  Father,"  and  brings  "  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light."  If  man  may  rise  and  rise,  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
power,  indefinitely,  so  as  to  know  all  mysteries,  why  not  believe  at  once 
that  there  is  a  Being  who  is,  in  perfection  and  from  eternity,  what  man 
is  growing  up  to^  and  that  He  is  making  plain  to  us  that  which  we 
never  could  have  found  out  ?  These  men  of  science  reverse  the  miracle 
of  creation :  they  see  man  ^wing  up  into  a  god,  instead  of  believing 
that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image. 

We  find  it,  every  way,  wiser  and  easier  to  accept  the  old-fashioned, 
but  sublime  exordium  of  our  Bible, — "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  hefiven  and  the  earth,"  and  to  accept  "the  mystery  of  godliness. 
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God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  "  No  man  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  time,  the 
only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  HAtH  DBCLAfifiD 
him/' 

Instead  of  looking  for  a  Messiah  yet  to  come,  "after  the  ord«r  of* 
these  philosophers,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  true  Messiah  hsB 
already  come — "Seed  of  woman,"  and  yet  "Son  of  God" — ^by  whom 
alone  we  have  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret 
since  the  world  began."  "  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him :  all  nationa 
shall  call  Him  bledsed." 

KOBEBT  BRUCK. 


MtmmlAla  of  tfie  ite6.  IRarit  QSUits,  atOf  of 

l)is  BEorft  in  ifrance  ♦ 

On  receiving  the  first  number  of  *'L'Eglise  Libre,"  my  thoughts  recurred  ia 
fifty  years  ago,  to  the  establishment  of  the  **  Archives  du  Ohriatianiflme," 
and  the  excellent  men  who  took  the  initiative  in  that  movement;  they 
rested  upon  the  Bev.  Mark  Wilks,  whose  loved  and  honoured  memory 
still  remains  amidst  a  little  group  of  faithful  friends,  the  number  of  whom, 
alas  !  every  year  sees  lessened.  I  should  like  to  try  to  put  before  the  eyes  of 
Prench  Christians  his  original  and  engaging  portrait,  and  to  prevent  them,  if 
possible,  from  being  guilty  of  ingratitude  in  regard  to  him. 

Mark  Wilks  came  to  France  for  the  first  time,  shortly  after  the  second 
restoration,  when  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  broke  out  with 
violence  in  the  south,  and  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he  almost 
always  resided  there ;  making  the  advancement  of  Christianity  his  business, 
and  proposing  to  himself  no  other  aim  than  that  of  contributing  to  revive 
the  expiring  faith  in  France. 

On  his  arrival,  he  visited  the  most  sorely- tried  churches  and  Protestant 
communities,  and  put  forth  all  his  zeal  and  perseverance  to  cause  justice  to 
bo  done  to  them,  to  succour  and  to  console  them.  He  interested  even  the 
indifferent  in  their  cause,  and  wrote  two  volumes  on  the  sad  occurrences  of 
the  persecutions,  which  wore  widely  read,  in  England  first,  and  afterwards 
in  France,  and  excited  everywhere  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  persecuted. 

The  necessity  for  uniting  the  Protestants,  for  making  them  known  to  each 
other,  for  proving  that — after  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  political  and 
religious  revolutions,  of  unheard-of  trials,  and  of  tardy  tolerance — ^there  was 
a  way  to  build  up  again  out  of  the  ruins  of  once  flourishing  churches, 
out  of  flocks  scattered  and  fallen  into  indifference,  a  new  Protestant  Church, 
linking  herself  again  to  her  glorious  past,  inspired  the  thought  of  esta- 
blishing a  Jotimal,  which  should  speak  to  Protestants  of  their  interests  and 
their  duties.  Pastor  Juillerat  and  Mr.  Wilks  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
an  understanding  on  this  important  subject,  and  in  securing  the  co-o})era- 

♦  Translated  and  abridj(ed  from  an  article  in  VEglUc  lAbrfy  Nice,  Febraary 
]i9tli,  18Cd,     tt  will  be  interesting  to  English  as  well  as  French  Christians. 
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tion  of  a  few  men  like  themselyes,  persuaded  of  the  usefttlness  of  the 
enterpnsei 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wilks  unceasingly  visited  the  poorest  and  most  for- 
saken churches,  to  organise  services  where  there  were  none,  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  from  cottage  to  cottage,  happy  when  ho  mot  with  any  trace 
of  the  ancient  faith — an  old  hihle  still  serving  for  the  edification  of  father  and 
children,  or  a  book  of  Psalms  received  from  tho  hands  of  a  martyr.  Thus 
he  aided  the  pastor  to  recover  his  flock,  and  to  open  schools ;  and  ho  put  in 
communication  with  each  other  the  scattered  Protestants  who  were  on  the 
point  of  being  extinguished  in  indifference.  He  encouraged  and  urged  them 
with  all  the  force  of  his  charity  not  to  be  disheartened,  because  in  these 
beginnings  there  was  difficulty  and  ingratitude.  Continual  joumoyings, 
residences  in  the  poorest  places,  considerable  personal  sacriiices,  the  hand 
generously  held  out  to  well-disposed  young  men  who  wished  to  study  for  the 
ministry, — and  how  many  other  things  about  those  times,  now  so  little 
known,  could  those  recount  who  saw  them,  and  in  some  sort  took  part  in 
them. 

Mr.  WUks  was  a  principal  founder,  in  1833,  of  the  Prench  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  to  which  his  experience  of  the  labours  and  tho  procedure  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  often  very  useful.  He  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  our  Tract  Society,  and  French 
Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  the  soul  of  them,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
of  other  societies  which  were  formed  in  subsequent  years. 

His  quick  intelligence  enabled  him  to  discern  promptly  what  measures 
were  the  best  to  take,  and  who  were  the  best  men  to  employ.  Not  only  had 
he  a  charity  which  never  seemed  exhausted,  and  tho  ardour  of  a  faith  which 
no  obstacle  hindered,  but  he  had  also  a  remarkably  acute  and  judicious 
mind,  a  lively  and  most  attractive  originality,  and  tenderness  of  heart  which 
made  intercourse  with  him  delightful,  and  took  away  all  dryness  from  the 
things  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  efforts  of 
Protestant  christians  by  the  freedom  of  worship  which  had  been  proclaimed. 
Mr.  Wilks  and  lus  friends  wished  to  profit  by  it  without  delay.  The  means 
of  edification  were  very  scanty  and  insufficient  in  Paris.  The  temples  of  the 
Oratory  and  of  St.  Mary  for  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Billettes  for  the  Lutherans,  were  the  only  places  where  divine  service  was 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday.*  Faithful  voices  made  themselves  heard  there 
at  intervals ;  but  it  often  happened  that  in  none  of  these  three  temples  did 
the  preaching  answer  the  needs  of  Christian  souls  who  sighed  after  the 
teachings  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  in  some  measure  to  satisfy  them  that 
the  first  Independent  Chapel  was  opened.  Tho  principal  and  important  end 
of  Mr.  Wilks  and  his  friends  was,  therefore,  to  provide  for  this  real  want  of 
edification.  Nevertheless,  even  then  tho  principle  of  the  poparation  of 
Church  and  State  possessed  their  minds ;  but  only  as  a  secondary  point — as  an 
element  conducive  to  life  and  progress  among  the  congregations. 

This  first  little  chapel,  opened  in  the  Eue  Taitbout,  was  truly  tho  timo  of 

*  There  were  besides  a  meeting  of  Dissenters,  Swiss,  for  the  most  pai-t,  presided 
over  by  M.  Fran9ois  Oliver,  and  a  meeting  of  Wcaleyan  Methodists,  conducted  in 
French  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook. 
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small  beginnings,  out  of  whidh  came  a  great  and  mighty  work.  Oziginally 
it  was  a  coachmaker's  workshop.  No  useless  expenses  were  incorred  on 
taking  possession;  whitewashed  walls,  rows  of  chairs,  the  simplest  of 
pnlpits,  gave  to  the  place  a  suitable  appearance.  Hearers  crowded  there 
with  interest,  with  thankfalnflsfl — some  with  curiosity  and  uneaomesB. 
Pastor  Audebez,  of  N^rac,  called  to  begin  his  ministry,  threw  aU  his  heart 
and  his  zeal  into  it.  Soon  M.  Ghrandpierre,  afterwards  President  of  ^ 
**  Foreign  Mission  House"  became  co-pastor,  and  for  many  years  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  growing  work. 

At  the  end  of  some  months  this  hall  became  too  smalL  The  old  ball  of 
the  Saint -Simonians,  Bue  Taitbout,  was  rented  by  Mark  Wilks  and  his 
£dends.  This  worship,  not  salaried  by  the  state,  while  a  scandal  and  an 
imprudence  to  some,  presented  to  others  edification  and  hope  for  the  fdtoie, 
and  had  such  an  extension,  that  it  was  needful  to  think  of  building  an 
edifice  spacious  enough  to  hold  the  increasingly  numerous  congregation. 

Mr.  Wilks  and  his  Mends  did  not  recoil  before  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  Every  one  brought  to  it  his  share  of  effort,  of  sacrifioe,  and 
of  prayer. 

In  1840,  the  new  Taithoui  Chapel  was  inaugurated  by  M.  Ghrandpiene, 
whose  sermon  on  the  text,  "  The  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,"  made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  thronged  and  deeply-moved  assembly.  The 
text  as  a  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  We  know  the  place  which  the  Tait- 
bout Church  has  held  in  the  religious  movement  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  the  great  number  of  sister-churches  which  have  sprung  from  it  in  Paris 
and  in  the  departments. 

Before  coming  to  France,  Mr.  Wilks  had  been  the  pastor  of  an  Indepen- 
dent Church  in  London.  He  came,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of  us,  much 
more  advanced  than  any  of  us,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  the  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  system  of  the  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  For  him,  this  was  not  an  opinion  which  might  be  indifferently 
discussed,  studied,  adjourned,  adopted,  or  laid  aside.  It  was  a  great 
principle  and  a  fact.  He  had  seen  the  principle  applied  in  England,  and 
everything  showed  him  that  it  was  applicable  in  France.  On  that  account, 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  for  it  was  presented,  he  8ei2sed  it  with  eagerness  and 
success.  He  met  with  some  upright  and  sincere  minds,  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  importance  and  tha  benefits  of  separation,  as  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
Christ,  and  as  a  means  for  the  extension  of  the  Qospel. 

Mr.  Wilks  also  originated  the  idea  of  establishing  schools  and  Divine 
worship  in  the  Bue  Saint  Maur,  and,  at  a  later  day,  a  similar  work  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  He  visited  these  schools  constantly,  conversed  with 
the  masters  and  mistresses,  entered  into  the  details  of  their  work,  encour- 
aged them,  relieved  them  in  difficult  moments,  and  was  always  their  best 
adviser  and  most  affectionate  supporter. 

Besides  these  labours  to  which  he  gave  much  time,  he  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  undertakings,  in  whidi  the  poor  and  the  afflicted  had  a 
large  share  of  his  consideration.  The  publication  of  good  books,  an  extensive 
correspondence  in  France  and  abroad,  meetings  of  every  kind — his  activity 
embraced  all ;  and  in  all  these  works  he  was  energetically  sustained  by  his 
devoted  wife  and  family. 
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Actiyity  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  character — not  that 
intermittent  actiyity  which  works  and  rests  by  turns,  but  that  perseyering 
actiyity  which  occupies  itself  with  each  work,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one,  aild 
which  counts  for  nothing  all  that  has  been  done,  as  long  as  anything  remains 
to  be  done. 

He  worked  so  earnestly  himself  that  he  demanded  much  of  others.  Neyer 
haying  hesitated  to  sacrifice  his  health,  his  fortune,  h?s  domestic  enjoyments 
to  the  seryioe  of  his  Master,  he  sometimes  found  his  fellow-labourers  a  little 
indined  to  take  things  easily,  and  he  rebuked  them  sharply,  taking  care 
always  to  dose  his  reproofs  with  some  kind  words  designed  to  heal  the 
wound,  if  any  had  been  inflicted. 

In  prayer,  and  in  meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Wilks  was  truly  a 
man  of  God.  He  preached  eyery  Sunday  in  English,  in  the  afternoon,  in 
the  Sunday-school-room  at  the  Oratory,  until  1833,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Taitbout  Chapel.  He  displayed  in  his  preaching  a  ridmess,  an  unction,  a 
spirituality  which  were  most  profitable.  Much  more  than  mere  talent  was  to 
be  found  there,  although  talent  showed  itself  in  a  high  degree.  Grand  and 
beautiful  thoughts  sprang  from  a  heart  deeply  moyed  with  the  authority  of 
experience  and  of  holiness.  His  speech  was  fluent  and  picturesque  with 
happily  chosen  words.  In  the  pulpit,  always  graye  and  edifying,  he  often 
called  forth  a  smile  by  the  side  ^  tears,  in  those  familiar  addresses  where  he 
gaye  free  scope  to  his  natiye  humour,  or  to  the  emotions  of  the  moment. 

Well  do  we  remember  his  discourses  to  young  ministers  on  their  ordina- 
tion, to  missionaries  leaying  for  South  Africa,  to  young  women  also  deyoting 
themselyes  to  the  mission  work.  Nothing  could  be  more  tender,  more  en- 
couraging, more  strengthening,  with  touches  of  refined  feeling,  and  a 
suitableness  which  made  them  truly  yaluable.  His  fine  and  expressiye 
countenance,  where  genius  and  goodness  sparkled,  added  also  to  the  effect 
of  his  words. 

His  French  was  a  language  of  his  own,  which  one  would  not  haye  wished 
more  correct  and  more  academical,  so  charming  was  it,  so  original,  so  full 
of  fine  touches,  so  happy  in  its  turns  of  expression.  Mr.  Wilks  had  so  rich 
a  fond  of  thoughts  and  of  sentiments  that  he  neyer  needed  much  preparation 
to  speak  to  any  audience  in  such  a  way  as  to  edify  and  interest  it. 

One  Sunday  eyening,  at  the  Taitbout  Chapel,  the  pastor  who  had  to  take 
the  seryice  was  seized  with  a  sudden  hoarseness,  which  passed  into  a  complete 
loss  of  yoice  as  soon  as  he  had,  with  great  difficulty,  pronounced  the  first 
few  sentences.  He  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  looked  around  him  with  anxiety, 
seeking  some  one  who  could  take  his  place.  Mr.  Wilks  responded,  and 
ascended  the  pulpit.  After  some  moments  of  consideration,  he  uttered,  in 
French,  one  of  those  gracious  and  profound  meditations  on  the  loye  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  a  fruitful  and  inexhaustible  subject,  to  which  he  un- 
ceasingly returned.  No  one  in  the  audience  thought  of  complaining  of  the 
change. 

In  seeking  to  reproduce  some  features  of  the  character  and  person  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  a  word  of  his  political  opinions.  They 
were  summed  up  in  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  so  thoroughly  mingled  with  his 
dearest  interests,  with  his  most  heartfelt  desires,  that  it  became  part  of  his 
yery  life*    There  was  something  of  the  radical,  of  the  democrat  in  him,  but 
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tempered  by  the  purity  and  gentleness  of  the  GospeL  He  was  particnlsrly 
iudiguant  in  speaking  of  men  and  of  acts  which  were  ohnoxions  to  Chiifitian 
liberty  and  justice.  But  he  would  have  opened  his  arms  to  a  personal 
adversary,  or  to  an  unfortunate  opponent,  and  would  have  aided  him  with 
all  his  power.  This  blending  of  austere  and  tender  piety,  and  a  very  lively 
relish  for  reforms  and  advanced  political  ideas,  contributed  to  gite  him  a 
somewhat  striking  originality. 

After  the  death  of  his  most  excellent  wife  in  1846,  his  visits  to  Paris 
became  fewer.  He  had  been  touched  to  the  heart  by  one  of  those  incon- 
solable griefs  which  showed  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  feelings.  His 
health,  which  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  his  deafness,  which  had 
become  in  the  course  of  years  a  weakness  and  an  obstacle,  made  him 
gradually  give  up  all  participation  in  our  affairs.  His  last  visit  took  place 
in  1851.  He  seemed  to  his  friends  more  excellent,  more  imbued  with  the 
love  of  God  and  of  souls  than  ever,  and  still  more  capable  of  enjoying  the 
happiness  of  some,  and  of  taking  his  share  in  the  sorrows  of  others. 

He  died  at  Cheltenham  in  May,  1855.  We  could  have  wished  that  one  of 
his  children,  or  of  his  fellow- labourers  had  written  a  biography  of  this  life, 
so  complete,  so  rich  in  example  and  in  teaching.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
yet  be  given  to  us.    These  lines  will,  perhaps,  inspire  the  effort  to  do  so. 


Etje  @o£!pel  accorHlng  to  &U  fLuite. 

Ltjke,  the  "beloved  physician,"  of  whom  Paul  so  genially  writes  to  the 
Colossians,  is  universally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel.  Reli- 
able information  of  him  is  very 'scanty.  Nowhere  does  his  name  occut  in  the 
Evangelical  history ;  nor  is  there  any  incident  in  that  history  with  which  he 
can  be  tmhesitatingly  associated.  Tradition  numbers  him  among  the 
"seventy  disciples;'*  tradition  also  makes  him  one  of  the  two  whom  the 
risen  Saviour  joined  on  their  way  to  Emmaus.  But  these  opinions  rest 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  very  insufficient  ground  that  he  is  the  only 
Evangelist  who  narrates  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  and  the  ilitextx>uTse  of 
these  two  favoured  disciples.  Surely  his  dependence  for  the  materials  of 
his  Gospel  on  them  who,  **  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,''  must  bo  regarded  as  opposed  to  each  supposition. 

The  writer  of  the  "Acts"  is  also  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel.  The 
writer  of  the  "Acts  "  was  journalist,  as  well  as  historian,  in  a  large  part  of 
his  annals.  In  chapter  xvi.  we  meet  with  "we"  and  "us,"  in  place  of 
"they"  and  "them."  Luke  joined  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  at 
Troas,  and  accompanied  him  to  Philippi.  As  at  the  end  of  that  chapter,  the 
first  person  is  dropped  for  a  while,  and  the  third  resumed,  we  may  conclude 
that  Luke  did  not  attend  Paul  in  the  intervening  journeys  and  visits  recorded 
in  chapters  xvii. — xx.,  but  that  he  rejoined  him  on  his  return  to  Philippi. 
From  that  time  his  presence  is  implied  in  nearly  all  the  subsequent  narra- 
tive. Ho  went  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  Most  probably  he  a^^ed  himself 
of  the  free  access  to  Paul  which  was  permitted  during  his  Csesarean  im- 
prisonment; he  shared  his  perilotis  voyage  and  Shipwreck,  "when  it  was 
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determined  that  we  should  sail  into  Italy;"  and  he  succoured  the  veteran 
Apostle  in  his  final  imprisonment  in  Bome.  On  the  eve  of  expected  martyr- 
dom, Paul  gratefully  acknowledges  his  constancy  and  affection, — **  Only  Luke 
is  with  me.'*  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  he  is  described 
as  a  "fellow-labourer"  with  Paul.  And  there  is  much  concurrence  in  the 
opinion  that  he  is  "  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout  all 
the  churches,"  whom  Paul  despatched  with  Titus  to  Corinth.  (2  Cor.  viii.  18.) 
His  profession  hindered  not  his  zeal  as  a  Christian  teacher;  perhaps  it 
a£Pbrded  him  not  a  few  important  facilities.  While  he  certainly  was  the 
intimate  and  beloved  friend  of  Paul,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  convert 
of  the  Apostle's  ministry ;  he  was  not  designated  his  *'  son  "  as  Timothy  and 
Titus  were.  No  doubt  it  was  a  high  advantage  to  Luke  to  enjoy  the  fellow- 
ship of  Paul ;  but  the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  this,  as  to  the 
Apostle's  influence  in  shaping  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  are  unwarranted,  and 
the  indulgence  of  such  capricious  theories  is  not  at  all  friendly  to  the  just 
appreciation  of  his  narrative,  in  the  light  in  which  he  himself  is  careful  to 
place  it  before  Theophilus.  (See  ch,  i.  1-4.)  Hero  everything  like  positive 
statement  must  end.  None  can  absolutely  afl&rm  whether  Luke  was  bom  a 
Jew,  or  whether,  being  a  Gentile,  he  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
or  passed  at  once  from  Gentilism  to  the  new  faith. 

Scholars  have  remarked  that  the  Greek  of  Luke  is  very  pure.  Gentile 
culture,  if  not  Gentile  birth,  undoubtedly  preserved  him  from  the  Hebraisms 
of  his  co-Evangelists ;  and  his  erudition  as  a  professional  man  may  explain 
how  ho  was  able  to  rise  into  a  freedom  and  elegance  of  expression  none 
of  them  attained.  Those  who  delight  in  the  reverent  observation  of  the 
minutest  traits  of  each  Gospel  will  not  overlook  the  probable  influence  of 
Luke's  profession  in  certain  descriptions ;  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  some  of  which  are  more  marked  in  his  Gospel  than  in  others.  *'  He 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  hroJceii-heartecV  **  Physician,  heal  thyself"  **  The 
power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal"  "Ho  sent  them  to  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  Iieal  the  sick"  "Into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter, 
and  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you,  and  heal  the 
sick  that  are  therein,"  "  Simon's  wife's  mother  was  taken  with  a  great  fever  " 
The  leper  is  described  as  "/kZZ  of  leprosy"  Concerning  the  woman  who  had 
the  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  while  Mark  pathetically  exhibits  her  dis- 
appointment and  loss,  "  she  had  siiflfcred  many  things  of  many  physicians, 
and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse,"  Luke  gives  more  prominence  to  medical  inability  than  to  her 
Bufierings,  ^^neitfier  could  she  he  healed  of  any"  Other  like  instances  there 
ore.  Luke  also  tells  us  of  the  physictU.  effects  of  the  great  agony,  "His 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground." 

There  is  no  Gospel  of  the  four  whose  distinctive  features  have  been  so 
readily  and  so  firmly  apprehended  by  the  multitude  as  Luke's.  "  The 
Son  6f  Man"  has  been  seen  all  through  it;  especially  in  the  incidents, 
miracles,  and  parables  that  distinguish  this  Evangelist.  The  heart  has 
responded  with  grateful  joy  and  rest  to  the  broad  and  deep  humanity 
everywhere  apparent.  The  words  to  Moses  are  fulfilled  in  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  human  nature,  "  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet,  from  among 
their  hrethreuy  like  unto  thee;"  the  words  of  Isaiah  no  less  in  the  gentle- 
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nees,  tenderness,  and  fulness  of  his  sympathy,  '*  A  braised  reed  ahall  He 
not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench.*'  Luke  does, 
indeed,  portray  One  who  has 

**  Tears  for  all  woes,  a  heart  for  every  plea ;" 

who  by  experience  knows,  by  love  pities,  and  by  grace  deUrers  us.  While 
human  hearts  and  human  lives  continue  what  ihey  are,  susceptible  to  every 
emotion,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude,  this  Gospel  will  be  their  refoge, 
rest,  and  joy. 

No  surer  way  is  there  to  the  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Luke 
than  the  carefiil  estimate  of  his  introductory  chapters.  Their  gnidaooe  wiU 
set  us  in  a  right  attitude  for  all  that  follows.  Ibnbracing  the  same  penod 
as  Matthew's  introductory  chapters,  those  of  Luke  are  remarkable,  not  more 
for  their  length,  which  is  nearly  quadruple,  than  for  the  totally  distinct  dase 
of  incidents  which  they  record.  The  very  form  of  a  tract  or  letter  addressed 
to  a  Mend  evokes  a  susceptibility  which  Matthew  and  the  others  £ul  to  stir. 
For  attractive  beauty  and  pathos  no  literature,  sacred  or  proiieaie,  rivals  the 
narrative  of  the  angelic  announcements  to  Zachaiias  and  to  Mary,  with  the 
wonderment  and  doubt  of  the  one,  the  adoration  and  fedth  of  the  other. 
Hannah's  "  Magnificat "  wins  our  admiration ;  but  it  is  only  as  Mary  eohoes 
it  in  response  to  Elizabeth's  tmenvious  salute  and  gratolationthat  the  sacred 
song  swells  and  soars  to  its  possible  glory.  The  tremulouB  ecstasy,  the 
devout  submission  and  confidence  of  these  expectant  mothers,  well  prepare 
•aa  for  those  sides  and  aspects  of  the  Wondrous  Life  which  soothe  in  sorrow 
and  rouse  from  despair  by  the  sight  of  the  real  Man,  Brother,  Friend.  And 
the  Infancies,  or  rather  the  Lifoncy;  for  after  the  announcement  of  His 
birth  and  circumcision,  John  disappears  from  the  narrative  till  manhood. 
How  different  from  the  infancy  of  the  first  Gospel  I  That  was  a  story  imUide 
the  domestic  circle :  of  the  Magi  who  came  to  worship,  and  of  Herod  who 
sought  to  destroy.  That  was  a  story  of  Divine  care ;  Gk)d  was  both  "  son 
and  shield"  to  the  threatened  child.  In  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  made 
to  enter  into  all  the  burden  and  toil  and  privations  of  the  lowliest  of  human 
births.  Here  we  witness  the  purest  raptures  in  which  maternal  joy  can 
express  itself.  The  heavens  give  no  impersonal  sign  of  their  sympathy ; 
angels  take  the  place  of  the  star,  and  chant  their  *'  Gloria,"  aanooncing,  net 
a  **  King  of  the  Jews,"  but  a  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  not  strangers  from 
the  East  who  come  to  worship,  between  whom  and  the  mother  little  more 
than  amazement  can  be  exchanged,  but  shepherds  from  the  adjacent  plains, 
who  with  that  mother  and  her  husband  exult  togetlier  in  praise,  and 
thought,  and  hope.  ''Mary  kept  all  these  things  in  her  heart,  tnd 
pondered  them."  Luke  makes  us  feel  how  real  men  and  real  women 
received  in  the  child  Jesus  a  real  babe,  with  all  the  emotions  incident  to 
birth,  heightened,  indeed,  but  not  thereby  destroyed,  into  raptoroas  ex- 
pectancy. Nor  does  the  charm  of  reality  and  of  varied  profound  human 
interest  about  the  child  suddenly  cease  witli  the  birth.  Jesus  in  the  aims 
of  Simeon,  and  in  the  prophetic  converse  of  the  old  man  and  Anna,  ia  the 
centre  of  sympathies  and  hopes  in  which  a  world's  wants  are  felt,  and  One 
is  announced  who  can  satisfy  them,  ^e  "glory  of  Israel"  is  also  a 
♦'light  to  lighten  the  GentQes;"  the  "redemption"  that  ie  looked  lor  in 
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JeroBalem  is  also  "aalyation  which  is  prepared  before  the  face  of  all 
people." 

These  introdactory  chapters  are  very  brief.     But  their  brevity  should 
nhaipen  our  appreciation  of  all  they  say,  and  especially  of  their  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  <*  babe  "  (ii.  16),  the  ''  little 
child  "  (see  Gr.  ii.  27),  the  "  child  "  (ii.  40),  into  the  man  who  "  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age"  (iii.  23).    All  the  stages  of  our  advance  to 
maturity  show  themselves  here:  "the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  fiUed  with  wisdom ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  Him."    "  And 
Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  staturo,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man." 
His  recorded  visit  to  the  Temple  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  His  subjection 
to  His  parents  at  Nazaroth  furmsh  the  procious  links  of  his  infemcy  and 
manhood,  and  they  exhibit  on  the  scale  of  those  years  and  those  relations 
the  perfection  of  the  humanity  which  so  gloriously  shone  in  all  his  life.    Let 
the  inquiry,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's  business  ?" 
and  the  testimony,  '*  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and 
was  subject  to  them,"  duly  instruct  us :  both  tables  of  the  law  aro  hero,  both 
sides  of  a  true  humanity,  both  religion  and  virtue.    In  Matthew  ancestry 
is  made  to  interest  us  in  the  child ;  but  in  Luke  it  is  the  child  that  interests 
us  in  the  ancestry.    And  Luke,  with  a  broader  care  than  nationality  and 
dispensation  can  meet,  pursues  his  genealogy  from  Bethlehem  to  Eden,  from 
Joseph  to  Adam,  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  may  sit  under  the  shadow 
of  this  genealogical  tree,  hailing  Jesus  as  "  One  of  us."    Did  not  God  send 
His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  ! 

^e  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  so  strongly  witnessed  in  this  first 
section  of  the  Gospel,  is  amply  attested  in  those  that  follow.  Prayer  is  an 
act  of  the  creaturo :  it  expresses  dependence,  it  breathes  desire  to  God  to 
faHSl,  It  is  cited  (Hebrows  ii.  13)  as  proof  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ 
with  us,  "  I  will  put  my  trust  in  Him."  And  the  ardour  and  efficacy  of  His 
prayers  aro  affirmed  in  the  same  letter  (v.  7,  8),  '*  Who  in  the  days  of  His 
fle^,  when  He  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears,  unto  Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,  dnd  was  heard 
in  that  He  feared."  While  the  other  Evangelists  occasionally  speak  of  His 
praying,  Luke  seems  with  marked  solicitude  to  record  this  practice.  At  His 
baptism,  it  was  while  He  was  "  pra3ring  "  that  the  heaven  was  opened,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  (iii.  21).  On  the  sudden  and  vast  increase  of  His 
*'fiune,"  He  withdrew  Himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed"  (v.  16). 
He  anticipated  the  calling  of  the  twelve  aposties  by  a  whole  night  of  prayer 
to  God  (vi.  12).  After  feeding  the  five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  when  men  wero  rostlessly  discussing  His  protensions.  Ho  "  was  alone 
praying "  (ix.  18).  Devotion  led  to  and  secured  His  transfiguration.  He 
had  gone  **  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray."  And  ''  as  He  prayed,  the  fashion 
of  His  countenance  was  altered  "  (ix.  29).  His  own  example  appears  to  have 
prompted  or  encouraged  the  request  that  He  would  teach  His  disciples  to 
pray,  "  As  He  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  He  had  ceased,  one  of 
them  asked  Him  "  (xL  1.)  He  gives  Peter  the  gracious  assurance,  "  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not "  (xxii.  22).  And  in  the  garden 
**  He  kneeled  down  and  prayed,"  '*  and  being  in  an  agony  He  prayed  moro 
earnestly  "  (xxii.  42,  44).    Beflection  will  fihow  how  fitting  was  the  exercise 
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to  each  occasion  and  each  crisis.  No  human  prayers  wero  OTer  more  real, 
earnest,  importunate.  In  this  most  fundamental  necessity  and  duty,  our 
Lord  is  our  example.  Natural  is  it  that  the  Gk)spel  which  accimmlatee  this 
witness  should  also  record  three  distinctive  parables  on  prayer — ^the  parable 
of  the  importunate  friend  (xi.),  of  the  importunate  widow  (xviii.)f  and  of  the 
Pharisee  and  publican  (xviii.). 

These  must  suffice  for  the  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  aa  Luke 
exhibits  it ;  the  careful  reader  may  easily  add  other  illustrations  of  scarcely 
less  interest.    Look,  now,  at  the  breadth  and  depth  of  His  sympathy  with 
us*    This  bicadth  was  intimated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  prophecies  of  His 
cradlo  and  circumcision.    It  appears  in  the  sketch  of  his  foreroimer's 
ministry.    In  Matthew  John  seems  absorbed  with  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees,  in  stem  and  formal  rebuke  ;  but  here  his  message  is  broken  into  parts 
and  relations,  and  Jolm  has  words  no  less  for  the  "  publicans  "  and  for  the 
"soldiers"  that  repair  to  him. — This  breadth  of  sjrmpathy  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  contrast  of  the  commencement  of  his  own  ministry  as  related 
by  the  other  Evangelists  and  Luke.     Matthew,  indeed,  quotes  the  prophecy 
as  fulfilled,  "  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up."    But 
what  is  this  compared  with  the  scene  at  Nazarelh,  when  Jesus  began  to  say 
unto  them,  *'  This  Scripture  is  fulfilled  in  your  ears,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  Me,  because  Ho  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,*'  &c. ;   and  where,  as  the  people  betrayed  impatience  and  distmst. 
Ho  significantly  reminded   them   of  the    acts  of  Divine  mercy  beyond 
tho  pale    of  the   ancient  Church,  in   such   instances    as   the  widow  of 
Sarepta,  and  the  leper  of  Syria ! — ^There  is  no  mention  in  this  Gospel 
of  tho  restriction  of  the  ministry  of  the  twelve  to   the  "  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel." — The  Samaritans  occupy  a  place  full  of  suggestion 
to   us.     When   James  and  John,  in  the  temper  of  the   older  economy 
which  was  vanishing  away,  or  in  the  heat  of  personal  resentment  at 
tho  indignity  their  Master  had  suffered,  were  ready  to  invoke  fire  from 
heaven,  Jesus  rebuked  them,  *'  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of"  (ix.  o5).    Occasion  is  taken  to  magnify  the  gratitude  of  tho  Samaritan 
leper  by  severe  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  other  lepers  cleansed  with 
him,  "  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine?    There  an> 
not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger"  (xvii.  17). 
And  in  tho  parablo  on  the  true  '*  neighbour,"  ihe  Samaritan  is  credited  with 
a  pitiful  beneficence,  which  both  priest  and  Levite  disgracefully  lacked 
(x.  29-38). — Man  is  treated  here  as  man,  according  to  the  essential  charac- 
teristics and  necessities  of  his  nature,  rather  than  the  accidents  and  peculiari- 
ties of  birth  and  privilege.   Those  who  teU  Jesus  of  the  Gralileans  whom  Pilate 
slew,  are  wai^ned  against  all  self-complacency,  **  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
all  likewise  perish"  (xiii). — The  form  into  which  the  parables  are  cast  carries 
them  beyond  the  national  and  sectarian ;  and  the  institution  of  the  *'  king- 
dom "  is  far  less  prominent  in  them  than  in  the  first  Gospel.    The  effect 
on  the  mind  is  very  different  as  parallel  parables  are  read  from  Matthew  and 
Luke:   the  one  beginning  with  the  familiar  formula,  *'The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like,"  &c.,  the  other  with  the  words,  '*  A  certain  man,"  &c.    It  is 
hardly  too  wide  a  discrimination  to  say  that  Matthew  seems  intent  upon  the 
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privilege  in  the  kingdom  which  is  being  set  up,  and  Luke  seems  intent  upon 
the  responsibility.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reader  that 
with  almost  absolute  uniformity  Luke  opens  his  parables  with  the  words 
*'  A  certain  man,"  &c.  Citation  is  not  necessary.  One  thinks  less  of  Jew, 
and  less  of  Gentile,  and  more  exclusively  of  man  as  man  in  this  Gospel.  If 
here  and  there  the  prominence  of  either  obtrudes  it  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied with  a  corrective  or  modifying  truth,  which  leaves  the  final  impres- 
sion of  the  scene  in  the  broadest  relation. 

The  fulness  and  depth  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Son  of  man  are  amply 
exhibited.  The  affableness  of  His  intercourse  is  nowhere  more  manifest. 
There  is  an  ease,  a  spontaneousness,  an  absence  of  all  formality,  a  ready 
use  of  the  most  ordinary  scenes  of  the  day  in  the  movements  of  Jesus 
as  delineated  by  Luke,  of  which  we  are  by  no  means  so  sensible  in  the 
pages  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Such  was  His  wisdom,  such  His  sym- 
pathy, such  His  zeal  and  love,  that  come  the  occasion  as  it  might,  with 
the  individual  or  the  multitude,  in  private  or  in  the  social  circle,  in  demand 
of  miracle  or  word,  He  was  ready.  *^  He  came  eating  and  drinking." 
Men  of  all  grades,  occupations,  and  characters  approached  Him  without 
hesitation  or  fear.  They  came  to  know  ''He  went  about  doing  good," 
with  a  munificence  and  a  compassion  that  might  assure  the  neediest  and 
the  worst.  He  walked  their  streets,  He  sat  in  their  houses,  Ho  accepted 
their  hospitality  all  round,  Levi  the  publican  and  Simon  the  Pharisee 
equally  claim  Him  as  guest.  He  was  the  Friend  of  man  ;  not  of 
classes,  nor  of  cliques.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  impressive  and  beautiful 
instructions  which  distinguish  this  Gospel  were  given  as  He  sat  at  meat. 
With  Divine  skill  and  loving  recognition  of  the  needs  of  all  present 
could  He  turn  the  circumstances  of  each  hour  to  highest  account.  And 
His  sympathy  begot  a  responsive  sympathy.  Besides  the  habitual  presence 
of  some  of  His  disciples,  we  read  in  Luke  of  **  certain  women  which  had 
been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out 
of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward, 
and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  sub- 
stance." We  read,  too,  of  Hi^  visit  and  converse  at  Bethany  with  Martha 
and  Mary.  And  the  devotion  of  others  to  Him  finds  its  consummation  in 
the  "great  company  of  people  and  of  women  which  bewailed  and  lamented 
Him  "  on  His  way  to  Calvary ;  in  the  unutterable  consternation  with  which 
"  all  His  acquaintances  and  the  women  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee" 
beheld  His  crucifixion ;  and  in  the  afiectionate  concern  with  which  the 
women  also  which  came  with  Him  from  Galilee  followed  after,  and  beheld 
the  sepulchre,  and  how  His  body  was  laid.  We  are  indebted  to  Luke's  pen 
for  the  just  prominence  given  to  these  incidents.  Was  it  not  a  human 
life  spent  in  fellowship  with  other  human  lives  ? 

While  this  sympathy  was  so  universal,  it  was  as  profound.  One  is 
tempted  to  call  Luke's  Gospel  the  Gospel  of  the  lowly,  the  abject,  the  des- 
pised, the  outcast ;  the  Gospel  of  them  who  have  sinned  most  against  God 
and  man.  John  shows  the  love  of  Christ  for  His  disciples,  for  His 
Church ;  Luke  shows  that  same  love  **  seeking  and  saving,"  **  calling  "  and 
gathering  them  not  as  yet  within  the  fold.  Here  is  the  shepherd  gone  after 
them  astray ;  here  is  the  woman  sweeping  her  house,  and  searching  for  the 
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lost ;  hero  is  the  father  watching  for  the  retumtng  prodigal.  "  The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  He  welcomes  the  penitence 
of  the  woman  of  the  city,  who  was  a  sinner ;"  He  hails  the  cariosity  of 
the  once  rapacious  Zaccheus ;  He  lavishes  His  sublimest  and  tanderest 
words  on  the  publicans  and  sinners  who  have  drawn  near  to  hear  Him; 
Ho  aids,  directs,  and  accepts  their  contrition;  He  throws  over  them 
the  broad  shield  of  His  reproof  against  the  proud  scorn  of  Pharisee  and 
Scribe.  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  He  does  in  no  win 
cast  out.  The  climax  of  His  compassion  is  reserved  for  the  cross,  where 
He  took  the  repenting  thief  under  His  own  convoy  to  bliss,  "To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise."  His  sympathy  with  man's 
spiritual  condition  wrote  itself  in  the  visible  signs  of  His  miracles. 
Space  suffers  the  mention  of  but  one— the  raising  of  the  widow's  son. 
With  all  the  fsiscination  the  story  of  the  arising  of  Lazarus  has  for 
us,  many  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  briefer  narrative  of  Luke  as 
the  higher  instance  of  compassion.  And  yet  such  it  was.  Here  there 
was  no  solicitation  as  in  that;  here  there  were  no  ties  of  friendship  as 
in  that ;  here  it  was  the  spectacle,  pure  and  simple,  that  stirred  His  heart; 
the  loneliness  of  the  widow  could  have  no  keener  aggravation  than  the 
mother's  added  loss  of  her  only  child.  He  saw  it ;  He  felt  it ;  He  wrestled 
with  death,  and  delivered  the  rescued  son  to  his  mother  again. 
^  ThankJ^  will  the  writer  be  if  these  brief  hints  shall  help  any  to  tlie 
truer  and  the  deeper  apprehension  of  the  "Son  of  Man,"  whose  peifKt 
humanity  was  as  essential  to  our  salvation  as  His  Divinity. 

Q.  B.  JoHNsoir. 
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SALTEBS'  HALL. 

The  Company  of  Saltors  is  ranked  among  those  twelve  ancient  livery 
frutemities  of  London  that  pride  themselves  in  royally  granted  privileges 
and  abundant  wealth,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  devoted  to  feasting. 
From  various  English  monarchs,  extending  from  Edward  III.  to 
James  I.,  the  guild  of  Salters  has  received  eight  charters.  Elizabeth, 
on  her  accession,  confirmed  their  possession  of  some  ancient  rights;  and 
from  that  date  thoy  have  traded  as  an  incorporated  company  of  the  City. 
At  consecutive  periods,  during  this  long  existence,  they  have  occupied  fiye 
halls,  the  original  building  having  been  erected  in  Bread-street  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  standing  from  the  reign  of  the  Sixth 
to  that  of  the  Eighth  Henry,  this  first  hall  was  burned;  and  on  erectbg 
its  successor  the  company  added  some  almshouses,  for  the  use  of  such  decayed 
Salters  as  needed  the  accommodation.  In  1598,  the  flames  again  destroyed 
the  property,  and  the  guild  purchased  Oxford  House,  near  London  Stone— 
a  noble  mansion,  destined  to  share  with  its  neighbours  the  fiery  desolation  of 
1666.  The  great  room  of  this  house  had  served  as  a  common  rendezvous  for 
the  politicians  of  the  Long  Parliament.  During  the  same  centnxy,  two 
members  of  the  Salters*  company  were  elected  to  the  mayoralty,  and  each  in 
this  mansion  celebrated  his  official  tenure.    The  structure  succeeding  the  fire 
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had  luxuriant  gardens  attached;  and  these  were  the  more  yaltied  and 
admired  because  they  made  gay  the  very  heart  of  the  Oity .  Prosperity  early 
attended  the  trading  transactions  of  this  brotherhood ;  and  with  easy 
finances  and  a  love  of  good  cheer  they  won  thai  prestige  for  hospitality  they 
yet  retain.  A  bill  of  fare  of  the  year  1506  is  still  extant,  and  contains  a 
list  of  viands  requisite  for  dining  fifky  Salters.  It  may  not  haye  been  by 
dinners  that  the  old  Salters  endeavoured  to  encourage  that  peculiar  traffic 
by  which  they  grew  wealthier  and  wealthier ;  but  nevertheless,  from  the 
document  in  question,  we  infer  they  had  prodigious  appetites.  The  famous 
m.eeting-house  rented  by  the  Dissenters  formed  a  part  of  their  estate.  The 
summer  of  1821  saw  the  old  hall  taken  down,  and  superseded  by  the  present 
magnificent  erection. 

The  Church  which  through  so  long  a  space  made  "Salters'  Hall"  a 
funiliar  sound  in  Dissenters'  ears,  at  the  era  of  the  Bestoration,  assembled 
at  Buckingham  House,  College-hill — a  mansion  named  after  its  owner,  the 
profligate  Yilliers.  He  is  unknown  who  first  marshalled  this  band  of  Non- 
conformists; but  Richard  Mayo  is  the  earliest  minister  of  whom  any 
particulars  have  descended.  Our  source  of  information  respecting  this  old 
Presbyterian  is  a  sermon  by  his  successor,  Nathaniel  Taylor,  and  published 
"  At  the  Three  Legs  over  against  the  Stocks'  Market."  Mayo  was  bom  in 
or  about  1631.  He  studied  tmder  John  Singleton,  a  celebrated  scholar  of 
London,  and  from  him  received  the  elements  of  a  liberal  training,  including 
those  principles  of  religious  and  moral  rectitude  from  which  he  never 
swerved.  During  the  Commonwealth,  and  while  Independency  and  Pres- 
byteiianism  were  in  the  ascendant,  he  accepted  the  living  of  Eingston- 
-a}>on-Thames ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  previously  ministered  in  another 
sphere.  In  addition  to  Kingston  duties,  he  preached  a  weekly  lecture 
in  Whitechapel,  thereby  achieving  a  popularity  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  it  to  have  resulted  from  great  oratorical  power.  On  each  visit, 
the  too  limited  space  of  the  church  was  packed  by  a  crowd  of  auditors. 
Every  position  commanding  a  glimpse  of  the  preacher,  or  whence  a  note  of 
his  voice  could  be  heard,  was  eagerly  occupied,  the  sanctuary  having  been 
frequently  darkened  by  the  numbers  who  dung  to  the  windows.  So  mani- 
fest an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  hear  the  Word  had  the  apparent 
effect  of  imparting  to  the  preacher  spirit  and  energy,  till,  as  though  an 
electrical  current  united  pulpit  and  pews,  both  preacher  and  hearers  were 
stirred  by  a  common  enthusiasm. 

On  seceding  from  the  Establishment  in  1662,  Mayo  accepted  the  pastorate 
at  CoUege-hiU,  removing  thence  into  the  new  meeting-house  of  Salters' 
Hall  in  or  about  the  year  of  the  Bevolution.  His  remaining  days  were 
few.  While  they  lasted,  however,  he  sustained  a  reputation  for  eminent 
piety,  rare  amiability  of  disposition,  and  a  diligent  discharge  of  duty.  He 
habitually  rose  at  five  o'clock  on  Sabbath  mornings,  devoting  the  early 
hours  to  prayer  and  meditation  on  the  exercises  of  the  day.  A  few  of 
Mayo's  sermons  are  extant;  and  from  these  printed  pieces  a  tolerably 
correct  estimate  of  his  power  as  an  author  may  be  formed.  His  preaching, 
as  described  by  a  contemporary,  ''was  methodical,  clear,  and  genuinely 
derived  from  his  text,  like  ripe  and  fair  fruit,  that  drops  from  the  bough 
whereon  it  naturally  grew." 
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Dying  in  1695,  Mayo  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Taylor,  who  alnoe  1688 
had  seired  as  assistant-lecturer.    This  latter  remained  till  his  own  death  in 
1702.    His  declining  days  were  days  of  intense  suffering  from  gout  and 
stone — aflBlictions  which  occasionally  necessitated  his  entering  the  pulpit 
upon  his  knees.    Beneath  the  roof  of  the  indefatigable  Edward  Yeale, 
Taylor,  and  Shower  of  the  Old  Jewry,  were  fellow-students  and  youthful 
companions.    They  frequently  walked  together  from  "Wapping  to  Bishops- 
gate,  for  the  purpose  of  garnering  the  wisdom  of  that  oracle  of  Crosby 
llall,  Stephen  Chamock.     The  great  Puritan  evinced  his  genial  nature  by 
interesting  himself  in  the  youths'  education.     He  affectionately   advised 
with  them,  and  critically  examined  their  early  literary  preparations.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  each  ^^roffyt'  of  this  distinguished  patron  subsequently 
occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the  Presbyterians.    After  spending  his 
early  years  in  the  country,  Taylor,  on  coming  to  London,  succeeded  his 
college  companion  in  the  lectureship  at  Westminster,  under  Vincent  Alsop, 
a  situation  which  persecution  compelled  him  to  relinquish,  and  retire  into 
Holland.     On  returning  from  the  Continent,  he  engaged  himself  at  College- 
hill,  and  while  there  he  undermined  his  constitution,  and  hastened  premature 
decay  by  excessive  application.    His  personal  sufferings  were  supplemented 
by  those  of  an  invalid  wife,  whose  death  preceded  her  husband^s  only  about 
a  year.    These  heavy  trials  excited  the  citizens'  sympathy,  and  increasingly 
endeared  the  subject  of  them  to  his  own  people.    Taylor's  contemporaiiea 
regarded  him  as  an  able  divine  and  as  a  correct  scholar,  who  especially 
excelled  in  scientific  acquirements.    Throughout  life  he  was  aided  by  a 
good  voice  and  a  £ne  imagination,  and  these  not  a  little  conduced  to  his 
attractiveness  and  success.    He  laboriously  studied  the  basis  of  Christian 
belief;  and  after  doing  so  was  wont  to  declare,  that  no  better  reason  for 
believing  a  thing  coidd  be  adduced  than  the  one  of  finding  it  in  the  Bible. 
He  manifested  much  fondness  for  little  children — a  pleasing  trait  in  a  good 
man's  character.    This  anxiety  for  the  weal  of  the  young  prompted  him  to 
pay  especial  attention  to  catechising;   and  this  he  did  in  so  winning  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  services  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  unusually 
large  numbers  who  wont  with  him  over  the  Assembly's  Catechism.    His 
useful  course  was  terminated  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  but  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  happy  departure  were  a  fitting  sequel  to  such  a  life. 
**He  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  wit,  and  courage,  not  much  older  than 
myself,"  says  Matthew  Henry.     "  The  Dissenting  South,"  adds  Doddridge. 
**  There  is  vast  wit  and  great  strength  of  expression  in  all  he  wrote.    His 
language  is  remarkably  proper  and  beautiful." 

The  year  1662  threw  its  shade  into  many  subsequent  years,  till  manly 
hearts  were  found  aching  amid  the  common  desolation.  For  conscience' 
sake,  tender  women  bravely  shared  the  abounding  hardship.  Such  ministers 
as  were  bom  at  that  memorable  crisis  usually  referred  to  the  fact  with  com- 
placent satisfaction.  It  was  so  with  Matthew  Henry,  and  likewise  with 
William  Tong,  the  commentator's  excellent  biographer.  This  latter  was 
Taylor's  successor  at  Salters'  Hall.  The  Tong  family  were  of  Eocles,  in 
Yorkshire.  Death  early  deprived  William  of  that  fatherly  counsel  and 
assistance  so  necessary  to  youth ;  but  he  was  happy  in  possessing  a  mother 
frilly  equal  to  a  right  disdiarge  of  her  parental  duties.    She  was  a  relic  of 
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the  old  Puritans  then  fast  dying  out,  and,  as  such,  proved  herself  a 
most  uncompromising  Dissenter.  To  her  watchfulness  and  prudent  direc- 
tion, Tong  became  immensely  indebted,  and  ever  afterwards  referred  to  her 
worth  with  sincerest  emotion.  To  her,  under  Providence,  he  mainly  owed 
his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  his  own  predilections  having  tended  towards 
the  legal  profession.  During  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  death 
of  Charles  IE.,  a  celebrated  Presbyterian  professor  read  lectures  to  a 
yonthfid  phalanx  who  shared  his  quiet  homo  at  Natland,  in  Westmoreland. 
Prom  this  tutor  (Bichard  Frankland)  Tong  received  his  academical  learning; 
and  some  notion  of  the  lessons  inculcated  ma}'  bo  inferred  from  the  student's 
after  action.  Thus,  on  finishing  his  course,  Tong  deliberately  went  forth 
and  preached  about  the  country,  although  he  thereby  entailed  much  personal 
danger.  Those  early  labours,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  failed  to  incur  an 
inconvenient  penalty. 

Tong  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  and 
attained  immediate  popularity.    Had  ho  chosen  to  conform,  paths  to  prefer- 
ment opened  before  him ;   but  he  was  proof  against  temptation.     His 
Nonconformity,  however,  was  far  from  extreme ;  and  in  his  younger  days 
he  shocked  a  neighbouring  parson  by  using  portions  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
the  man  raised  sufficient  disturbance  to  render  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice  advisable.    When,  in  1687,  James  proclaimed  his  Indulgence,  and 
the  Dissenters  reopened  their  meeting-houses,  Tong  settled  at  Chester,  to 
labour  in  a  sphere  to  which  Matthew  Henry  succeeded.    During  his  sojourn 
in  this  quaint  town,  our  divine  found  a  valuable  friend  in  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  who  opened  his  mansion  for  religious  services,  while  maintaining 
the  minister  as  one  of  his  family.    Eventually,  this  benefactor  presented  the 
people  with  a  chapel.    The  Protestant  denominations  then  congregating  in 
Chester  worked  harmoniously  for  a  common  purpose.     Two  Churchmen 
ministered  in  the  town,  whose  teachings  the  citizens  in  common  so  well 
appreciated,  that  they  attended  the  churches  during  canonical  hours;  but 
between  those  hours  they  crowded  the  Nonconformist  meetings.    But  not 
being  permanently  located  at  Chester,  Tong  responded  to  an  invitation  from 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Elnutsford,  to  inaugurate  Nonconformity  in  that 
town.    The  parish  minister,  then  recently  deceased,  had  been  remarkable 
for  great  sanctity,  and  the  Dissenters  in  consequence  had,  no  less  than  the 
Anglicans,  esteemed  his  services.     On  the  death  of  this  good  vicar,  a  strong 
party  desired  for  a  successor  a  less  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  one,  moreover, 
willing  to  allow  of  a  wider  licence  in  other  matters.     The  inhabitants 
inherited  the  right  of  election,  and  the  High  Church  faction  ultimately  won 
the  contest.    This  resulted  in  the  more  pious  of  the  Anglicans  embracing 
Nonconformity.    A  Church  was  formed,  of  which  Tong  accepted  the  pas- 
torate.   After  two  years,  he  removed  to  Coventry ;  and  many  churches  in 
the  surrounding  country  were  once  merely  the  pastor's  preaching  stations. 
In  after  years,  when  the  century  was  growing  old,  numbers  survived  who 
remembered  and  loved  to  refer  to  these  indefatigable  labours.    In  addition 
to  this  abundant  work,  Tong  conducted  an  academy  for  ministerial  students. 
Tong's  removal  to  London  and  accession  to  Salters'  Hall  increased  his 
reputation,  besides  affording  him  opportunities,  which  he  gladly  embraced, 
of  benefiting  poorer  brethren  in  rural  districts.    In  London  he  maintained  a 
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proeperous  congregation,  and  engaged  in  many  works  apart  from  bu  mars 
stated  dnties.  As  an  anthor,  lie  liyed  to  be  appreciated,  and  his  notes 
on  Hebrews  and  tbe  Beyelation,  in  Henry's  Commentary,  are  stOl  Tslued. 
He  also  wrote  tbe  liyes  of  tbe  (Commentator  and  of  tbe  Old  Jewry  pastor, 
Jobn  Sbower.  By  bis  printed  pieces,  tberefore,  all  may  judge  bim.  As  an 
orator,  Newman  styles  bim  tbe  "  prince  of  preadiers,"  in  consequenoe  of  Ins 
ability  to  conyey  profound  trutbs  and  striking  ideas  in  tbe  common  Sazcm 
of  tbe  common  people.  On  removing  to  London,  bis  sjrmpatbies  were 
divided  between  bis  own  and  tbe  sister  denomination  of  Independents, 
altbougb  be  remained  strictly  a  Presbyterian.  He  died  in  tbe  spring 
of  1727.  His  powers  declined  in  bis  later  years,  and  wben  tbe  soul  entered 
on  its  rest,  tbe  body  sank  into  tbe  grave  worn  out  witb  incessant  labour. 

Joint  pastor  witb  William  Tong  was  Jobn  Newman.  On  completing  bis 
education  be  came  to  London,  in  or  about  bis  twentietb  year.  Being  quite 
unknown  to  tbe  citizens,  an  alderman  introduced  bim  at  Salteis'  HaU, 
and  witb  tbat  people  be  remained  till  July,  1741,  wben  be  died,  at  tbe 
age  of  sixty-five.  For  an  assistant  Newman  bad  a  son  Samuel,  wbom 
deatb  cut  down  wben  only  in  bis  tbirtietb  year,  on  tbe  last  day  of 
May,  1735.  His  memory  belongs  entirely  to  Baiters*  Hall.  Bom  in  ths 
City,  tbe  Sabbatbs  of  bis  cbildbood  were  spent  in  tbe  old  meeting-boiue, 
and  for  bis  early  and  later  training  be  scarcely  went  beyond  tbe  Lord 
Mayor^s  jurisdiction.  Following  Newman  came  Jobn  Barker,  tbe  fiiend  of 
Doddridge,  and  Mattbew  Henry's  successor  at  Hackney  tbirty  years  befbre. 
He  continued  for  about  twenty  years,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  in 
May,  1762, 

Francis  Spilsbury,  wbose  connection  witb  Salters'  BEall  oommenoed 
in  1742,  belonged  to  a  justly  celebrated  Dissenting  fiunily  tbat  in  foimer 
years  bad  suffered  tbrougb  preferring  Cbristian  principle  before  worldly 
advantage.  Tbe  pastor's  introduction  to  a  London  audience  bad  been 
a  very  remarkable  one.  In  tbe  summer  of  1741,  be  arrived  in  town, 
intending  to  eigoy  some  friendly  intercourse  witb  bis  friendly  brother, 
Jobn  Newman,  but  was  sbocked  to  find  bis  best  mortally  ill,  and  fast 
sinking.  Tbe  visitor  necessarily  supplied  at  Salters*  Hall  during  two 
succeeding  weeks;  and  tbis  circumstance  led  to  bis  assumption  of  tba 
pastorate,  an  office  be  beld  till  released  bimself  by  deatb,  on  tbe  Communion 
Sabbatb  morning  of  Marcb,  1782. 

A  student  of  Doddridge's,  and  an  eminent  auibor  of  tbe  oentnxy,  was 
Hugb  Farmer,  tbe  Lidependent  pastor  at  Waltbamstow,  wbo  assisted  at 
Salters'  Hall  from  1761  to  1772.  He  studied  under  several  tutors,  bemg 
especially  indebted  to  Doddridge ;  and  tbe  latter,  on  opening  bis  academy, 
bad  for  a  first  student  tbis  afterwards  celebrated  man.  Tbougbt  readily 
transfers  us  into  tbe  sboe-making  metropolis  as  it  existed  in  tbose  bygone 
days,  wben  tbe  good  doctor  worked  bappily  among  bis  scbolars,  witb  qmik 
eye  perceiving  in  young  Farmer  tbe  genius  in  wbicb  a  tutor's  ready  judg- 
ment discovered  pledges  of  after  fame.  Farmer  left  Nortbampton  to  settle 
at  Waltbamstow  witb  tbe  eccentric  Mi*.  Coward.  Tbis  gentleman  erected  a 
obapel,  wberein  bis  protegS  preacbed  to  a  congregation  tben  reputed  one 
of  tibie  wealtbiest  societies  of  tbat  district,  or  even  of  tbat  age,  since  about 
forty  carriages  took  tbeir  owners  to  morning  service.  On  account  of  ln> 
odd  mien  and  extreme  opinions  concerning  trifles,  Farmer^s  patron  earned  a 
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widely-extended  notoriety.  One  domestic  rule — most  rigorously  enforced— 
consisted  in  bolting  and  locking  doors  and  windows  at  six  o'clock,  an  extra 
hour  being  allowed  in  summer ;  but  after  the  stated  time,  whether  in  June 
or  December,  ingress  or  exit  was  never  tolerated.  The  statutes  of  Modes 
and  Persians  were  never  more  irrevocable  than  the  bye-laws  of  this  domestic 
autocrat.  Had  his  own  lady  appeared  at  the  outex  gate  a  minute  later  than 
the  £Ettal  chime,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  found  him  as  inexorable  as  his 
faTOUiite  lock.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  evening  the  pastor  and  chaplain 
imprudently  allowed  the  dock  to  strike  six  before  returning  home,  and  his 
situation  at  once  assumed  an  aspect  both  perplexing  and  disagreeable.  He 
escaped  a  night's  ramble  over  Epping  Forest  by  begging  a  lodging  from 
a  less  scrupulous  family,  of  the  name  of  Snell ;  the  sequel  to  his  adventure 
being  that  he  remained  with  his  entertainers  for  thirty  years,  and  when  at 
a  good  old  age  he  died,  in  1787,  his  remains  were  laid  in  the  Snells'  family 
vault,  in  Walthamstow  Churchyard. 

Spilsbury  and  Worthington  were  succeeded  by  Hugh  Worthington,  who 
died  suddenly,  after  forty  years'  hard  service.  He  preached  in  Salters'  Hall 
on  Sunday,  July  2dth,  1813,  and  died  the  following  morning,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

After  Worthington's  decease,  some  people  obtained  the  chapel,  which  they 
re-named  the  Asoopagus,  and  called  themselves  the  "Christian  Evidence 
Society."  This  fanaticism  proved  sufficiently  unsuccessful  for  its  leading 
exponent  to  find  his  way  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The  hall  was 
afterwards  reopened  as  a  Christian  sanctuary,  the  Baptists  coming  into 
possession  in  1827.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  meeting-house  has 
disappeared,  to  have  its  memory  perpetuated  by  a  namesake  in  a  northern 
suburb,  wherein  a  flourishing  congregation  continues  to  assemble.  Mr. 
Hobson  has  our  congratulations  on  inheriting  a  pulpit  so  closely  linked  with 
our  old  City's  history  and  its  Nonconformist  associations.       G.  H.  Pike. 


BY    AND     BY. 
"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  moming." — PsA.Lac  xxx.  5. 


By  and  by!  We  say  it  softly. 
Thinking  of  a  tender  hope. 

Stirring  always  in  our  bosoms. 
Where  so  many  longings  grope. 

By  and  by !    Oh  love  shall  greet  us 
In  a  time  that  is  to  come. 

And  the  fears  that  now  defeat  us, 
Then  shall  all  be  stricken  dumb ! 

By  and  by !  The  mournful  sonx>ws 
Clouding  o'er  our  sky  to-day. 

Shall  be  gone  in  glad  to-morrows — 
Shall  be  banished  quite  away ! 

By  and  by  I  We  say  it  gently, 
Looking  on  our  silent  dead, 


And  we  do  not  think  of  earth-life. 
But  of  heaven's  sweet  life  instead ! 

By  and  by !  We  look  in  yearning 
Toward  the  harbour  of  the  blest, 

And  we  see  the  beacons  burning, 
In  the  ports  of  perfect  rest. 

By  and  by!    Our  ship  shall  anchor. 
If  the  tide  and  wind  run  fair, 

Some  day  in  the  port  of  heaven, 
Where  our  lost  and  loved  ones  are. 

By  and  by !  Oh  say  it  softly, 
Thinking  not  of  earth  and  care, 

But  the  by  and  by  of  heaven. 
Waiting  for  us  over  there ! 
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The  Beggars ;  or.  The  Founders  of 
the  Dutch Repuhlic.  By  J.  B.  DeLiefde. 
Second  Edition.    (London:  Hodderand 
Stoughton.) 

This  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  a 
most  interesting  book.  The  story  is  laid 
in  the  times  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  when 
the  Netherlands  formed  part  of  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
light  of  the  Reformation  had  penetrated 
these  provinces,  and  imperilled  the 
authority  of  Philip  II.,  so  that  to  retain 
his  power  he  sought,  by  the  most  tyran- 
nical and  cruel  means,  to  extirpate  Fro- 
testanism.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
induced  to  take  the  lead  of  an  insur- 
rection, w^hich  speedily  assumed  the  form 
of  a  war.  Those  who  fought  under  him 
were  variously  actuated — ^some  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gosj)el — but,  probably, 
more  for  political  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. Many  formed  themselves  into 
guerilla  bands,  called  themselves  Gneux,  or 
** Beggars,"  full  of  vengeance  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  priests,  and  m  various 
ways  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  ^Ir.  De  Liefde  writes  English 
well ;  but  occasionally  an  anachronism 
appears,  as  when  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  men  who  lived  three  hiindred  years 
ago  such  phniM's  as,  **  But  the  lark  was," 
*'Isux)poseyoaknowthat,"&c.  ** Rather." 
These  expressions  are  forms  of  motiern 
slang. 

The  Presence  of  Christ.  By  the 
Rev.  Antuonv  W.  Thokold,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  York,  Minister  of 
Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  (Loudon  : 
Strahan  &  Co. ) 

Rich  as  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  in  materials 
for  devotion,  meditation,  and  consolation, 
and  prized  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages  by 
the  Church  of  God  as  *' green  x^astu res" 
and  "still  watera,"  none  of  its  heaven- 
inspired  hymns  have  been  more  highly 
valued,  or  more  frequently  pondered  in 
the  spiht  of  calm  and  holy  trust,  than 


that  of  which  thia  Tolame  is  an  ezpod- 
tioQ  and  practical  enforcement.  It  i% 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  and  toadiiog 
of  the  hymns  of  the  shepherd-king ;  sad 
often  as  it  has  been  expounded,  and  takien 
as  the  basis  of  Christian  teaching,  its 
richness  and  beauty  never  seem  to  be 
exhausted.  It  still  gave  room  for  Mr. 
Thorold's  volume ;  and  as  he  passed 
along  its  various  sections,  he  evidently 
found  them  rich  in  the  profoundest 
lessons  of  truth,  and  suggestive  of  all 
that  is  consolatory  and  ennobling  in  the 
Christian  life.  He  has  caught  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  and  in  a 
series  of  chapters,  earnestly,  and  often 
eloquently,  expressed,  he  has  so  eX' 
pounded  it  that  many  will  highly  value 
his  book,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without 
profit. 

Christ  in  the  Pentateuch,  By  Henxt 
H.  BowEx.  (London:  S.  W.  Part- 
ridge  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Bowen  has  been  a  patient  student  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  he  finds  all  the  divine 
character  and  priestly  acts  of  Christ  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  Some  consider  the  Mosaic  Lav 
totally  unconnected  with  the  gospel ; 
others,  with  more  reason,  avow  its  his- 
torical, moral,  and  typical  connection,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  broadest  out- 
lines and  most  significant  services  of  the 
ancient  priesthood ;  while  others  explain 
as  types  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  Our  view  is  the  second  of 
these;  but  the  author  of  this  work  en- 
deavours to  give  significance  to  all  the 
materials  and  colours  of  the  Tabernsde 
— to  the  head,  inwards,  and  legs  of  the 
burnt-o£fering,  &c.  The  work  abounds  in 
gospel-truths,  shows  extensive  reading, 
aud  reveals  a  desire  to  do  good. 

I'lmehj  Words y  being  Fifteen  Sermons. 
By  J.  Jackson  Goadby.  (London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 

The  first  sermon  is  on  "Spiritoal  Pro- 
gress,*' and  fairly  represents  the  spirit  of 
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the  preacher,  and  the  drift  of  his  spiritual 
ooxmsela.  There  is  considerable  freshness 
and  variety  in  his  handling  of  the  diver- 
sified topics  which  the  volume  contains ; 
and  although  the  subjects  are  miscella- 
neoujt,  there  is  a  spirit  of  earnestness 
which,  like  the  gold  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate,  holds  together  gems  of  varied 
colour  and  beauty. 

Sermons  and  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Smith,  D.D.,  Biggar.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Kev. 
D.  Cairns,  Stitchel.  (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant  and  Co.) 

The  life  of  Dr.  Smith  may  be  considered 
as  one  which  represents  the  ministerial 
career  of  many  faithful  labourers  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.  His 
early  conversion  in  London,  his  prefer- 
ence of  the  United  Presbyterian  Com- 
munion, his  studying  under  the  venerable 
Lawson  of  Selkirk,  and  his  life  at  Biggar, 
are  detailed  with  an  affection  and  reve- 
rence which  speak  well  for  the  character 
of  the  subject.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
visitor  of  the  sick.  This  branch  of  pas- 
toral work  requires  a  quick  eye,  a  tender 
heart;  and  courageous  fidelity  to  souls. 
The  sermons  which  are  contained  in  the 
volume  are  not  remarkable  for  originality 
of  thought,  felicity  of  phrase,  or  freshness 
of  illustration ;  but  there  is  a  quiet  ear- 
nestness in  their  tone,  and  when  preached 
by  one  whose  holy  life  gave  emphasis  to 
all  he  said,  were  doubtless  very  useful, 
and  highly  acceptable  to  his  hearers. 

The  Propliecies  of  tJis  Prophet 
Ezehiel  Elucidated.  By  E.  W.  Heng- 
BTENBERG,  D.D.  Translated  by  A.  C. 
MuBPHY,  A.M.,  and  J.  G.  Murphy, 
LL.  D.      (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  has  recently  been  sum- 
moned to  his  heavenly  rest.  His  work  on 
earth  is  ended,  but  his  name  will  live  long, 
not  in  Germany  only,  but  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world,  as  that  of  one 
whose  critical  labours  have  been  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  cause  of  theology. 
The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  freshest 
^d   most  edifying   productions   of  the 


learned  author.  It  is  not  designed  for 
ministers  and  students  only ;  but  has  a 
practical  character,  which  will  make  its 
perusal  instructive  and  interesting  to  all 
intelligent  Christians. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles,  Ex- 
pounded by  Rudolf  Stiee,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Venables.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

Dr.  Rtier's  great  work  on  the  "Words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  is  well  known  and  highly 
valued ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it  will  know  what  to  expect  in  this 
commentary  on  the  speeches  and  dis- 
courses of  the  Apostles,  as  reported  in  the 
-Acts.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by 
Dr.  Stier,  more  than  thirty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition.  This  vo- 
lume aud  the  preceding,  form  the  first 
issue  for  the  x>i'esent  year,  of  Messrs. 
Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

Wanderings  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land. By  the  Kev.  Fergus  Ferou- 
si)N,  M.  A.  Glasgow.      (London :  Elliot 

Stock.) 

Mr.  Ferguson  here  gives  a  pleasant,  easy 
sketch  of  his  travels  on  the  Continent, 
with  a  <;ood  deal  of  descriptive  power, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  sermonizing 
utterauco.  He  is  not  always  accurate, 
as  wheu  he  confouuds  Mr.  Knibb  the 
Jamaica  Missionary  with  Mr.  Knill  from 
St  Petersburg,  and  ascribes  to  the  former 
the  statement  that  was  made  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon  when  a  boy,  that  "he  would 
yet  i)reach  in  the  largest  church  in 
Britain."  But  the  book  is  very  readable, 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Ferguson 
a  devout  and  intelligent  companion. 

Public  Woi'ship:  the  Best  Methods 
of  Conducting  it.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Spencer  Pearsall.  Third  edition. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

We  arc  glad  to  record  the  success  of  this 
very  useful  book.  The  subject  on  which 
it  treats  is  of  great  importance,  and  the 
writer  handles  it  in  a  thoughtful,  devout, 
and  intelligent  mauner.  Ministers  and 
students  will   find  in   the   book   many 
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valuable  hints  and  soggeBtions  to  help  or 
guide  them  in  conducting  the  worship  of 
the  House  of  God.  The  present  edition 
has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  some 
parts  enlarged. 

Ths  Biblical  Treasury.     Vol.    IX. 

(London :  Sunday  School  Union. ) 
A  collection  of  Scripture  niustrations  for 
the  use  of  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
others  which  we  conmiend.  We  prefer 
the  letterpress,  however,  to  the  wood- 
outs,  some  of  which  are  poor  and  inac- 
curate. 

H<ynie  Thou^hU  for  Mothers  and 
Mother^  Meetings,  (London :  J.  Nisbet 
and  Co.) 
Thii  little  book  is  dedicated  <'to  the 
Women  of  Barnwell "  by  one  who  knows 
how  to  speak  to  them.  Here  we 
have  nine  addresses— simple,  practical, 
affectionato,  and  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  be  usefuL 

Notes  on  The  Scripture  Lessons  for 
1868.  (London :  Sunday  School  Union.) 
These  notes  form  a  valuable  manual 
of  the  matter  and  methods  of  Biblical 
instruction.  They  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  Sunday  school-teachers. 


George  Burley:  His  History^  Ex- 
perienceMf  and  ObtervatUmt,  By  6.  £. 
Sargbkt.  (London:  The  RdigioiB 
Tract  Society.) 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  Mr.  SsrgenVs 
best  tales.  Its  purpose  is  to  exhibit,  in 
the  contrast  supplied  by  the  lives  of  two 
young  men,  the  working  of  good  and  evil 
principles.  The  story  is  interesting  and 
well  wrought  out*  and  the  book  will  f ona 
a  useful  present  to  many  a  youth  on 
leaving  home  to  "seek  his  fortune**  in 
the  great  metropolis,  or  in  the  vide 
world. 

First  Lessons  in  Ancieni  History. 
For  Young  People.  By  the  Bev.  T. 
WooLMSR.  (London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

A  useful  little  compendium  of  the  pro- 
minent facte  in  the  hirtoiy  of  the  gnat 
empires  of  antiquity. 

JncietU  Nineveh :  a  Story  for  ikt 
Young.  Second  edition.  (Londoo: 
Sunday  School  Union). 

A  simple  and  concise  account  di  Mr.  Lsy- 
ard's  discoveries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  showing  the  confinnation  which 
they  afford  to  the  stetemento  of  Scriptore. 


®Iiituars« 


REV.    PRA.NCIS  EVAN8. 

Thb  Eev.  F.  Evans  was  a  native  of  Car- 
diganshire, in  South  Wales,  bom  March 
1st,  1812,  and  was  the  youngest  of  a 
fainily  of  twelve  children,  only  one  of 
whom  survives  him.  His  parente  were  de- 
voted to  God,  and  sought  to  bring  up  their 
household  in  His  fear.  Family  devotion 
was  daily  attended  to,  morning  and  even- 
ing. Under  such  training  the  subject  of 
our  notice  became  very  early  acquainted 
with  Divine  things.  In  his  childhood  he 
began  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  and 
though  he  could  not  stete  any  particular 
time  when  the  great  change  took  place, 
yet  he  considered  that  he  was  bom  again 
in  his  early  youth.  He  was  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohurch,  under  the  pastoral 
care   of   Pr.  FhiUips,  of  Menaddhoyd, 


when  about  ten  yeaxs  of  age.  When 
quite  young,  he  was  enoouniged  by  his 
minister  and  friends  to  devote  himself  to 
the  work  of  the  (jhxistian  ministry.  It 
appears,  in  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  two  meetings  were  held  monthly 
— one  for  expounding  the  Scriptures,  snd 
the  other  for  delivering  short  addresses  or 
exhortetions  upon  any  religiooa  subject. 
On  these  he  regularly  attended,  and  for 
teking  part  in  them  he  diligently  pre- 
pared, which  drew  towards  him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  church.  When  he  was  re- 
quested by  them  to  enter  the  ministry,  he 
first  objected,  on  account  of  his  youth  aini 
his  sense  of  unworthiness ;  but  they 
answered  his  objections  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  their  wishes,  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  consideration  that  in  the  ministry 
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of  the  Qospel  he  wotild  have  the  best 
opportanity  of  promoting  the  honour  of 
his  Bedeemer,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
immortals.  With  this  view  he  entered 
the  College  at  Newtown  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully pursued  his  studies  for  four 
years.  From  thence  he  removed,  for 
farther  improvement,  to  the  College  at 
Blackburn,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years ;  at  the  close  of  which  his  tutors 
gave  the  following  testimony  :  '*  That  he 
was  diligent  in  his  studies,  exemplary  in 
his  behaviour,  and  attentive  to  the  dis- 
charge  of  the  various  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry." 

In  the  year  1834,  he  first  visited  Ulver- 
ston,  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  in  that  town. 

His  labours  proving  acceptable,  and  the 
congregation,  which  had  been  in  a  very 
low  state,  gradually  increasing,  he  was  at 
length  invited  to  become  their  pastor. 
To  this  invitation  he  replied  on  the  date 
ol  January  7th,  1835,  and  accepted  the 
onaoimous  call  of  the  Church,  but  engaged 
only  for  twelve  months  at  first  on  accoimt 
of  its  low  statSL  He  was  at  length  fully  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  office  on  August  2, 
1337.  He  prosecuted  his  useful  ministry 
there  until  the  year  1852,  when,  receiving 
an  unanimous  invitation  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Long  Buckby,  in 
Northamptonshire,  he  removed  thither. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Coleman, 
of  Ashley,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
one  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  After  a  lapse 
of  five  years,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
former  charge,  he  returned  to  Ulverston, 
where  he  continued  lus  labours  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  During  lus  ministry  the  chapel 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  new  school- 
rooms were  erected  in  the  front 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  good  linguist,  had  not 
only  a  great  command  of  the  English 
language,  but  considerable  acquaintance 
with  Latin  and  French,  as  also  with  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  His  sermons  were  care- 
fully prepared,  and  delivered  with  great 
correctness.      They  were  concise  in  their 


statements,  evangelical  in  their  character, 
and  practical  in  their  tendency.  While 
his  ministry  presented  the  rich  variety 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  the  Cross 
of  Christ  was  its  centre  and  its  glory. 

In  the  establishment  of  classes  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock  he  was 
indefatigable.  The  '*  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society"  flourished  under  his  aus- 
pices, and  every  other  scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  its  various 
phases  found  in  him  a  warm  supporter 
and  friend.  In  the  midst  of  this  career 
of  usefulness  he  was  suddenly  called  to 
his  reward  He  left  home  apparently  in 
perfect  health  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  retired  to  the  island  of  Walney,  a 
secluded  spot,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  brief  history  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  pastor.  He  spent  part  of 
Sunday,  August  16th,  at  Barrow,  attended 
the  Welsh  Chapel  there,  and  took  part  in 
the  servicefl.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  he  had  purposed  returning  to  his 
lodgings,  and  had  engaged  a  boat  to  con- 
vey him  across  the  channel,  on  hia  return 
to  Walney,  when  he  was  observed  on  a 
sudden  to  lean  on  one  side,  and  almost 
immediately  expired. 

When  the  report  of  his  death  came  to 
Ulverston,  it  moved  the  whole  town; 
there  was  a  gloom  over  the  countenance 
of  all,  as  if  they  had  lost  a  dear  relative. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  front 
of  the  chapel  where  he  had  so  long 
ministered,  and  the  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  mani- 
fested great  esteem  for  their  departed 
friend.  A  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
the  next  Sabbath  evening  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Taylor,  of  Tattlebank,  from  Job  vii., 
verse  1,  *'  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time 
to  man  upon  the  earth  ?" 

Ministers  of  different  denominations 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  im- 
proved the  solemn  and  affecting  dispensa- 
tion and  testified  their  high  esteem  for 
the  departed. 

"Servant  of  Christ,  'Well  done,' 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy. 

Q  Q 
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W^t  Igousefiolli  Creajsurs. 


OLD  Donald's  sntttt  mull. 

Some  yean  ago,  there  was  a  young 
Scotch  girl  who  attended  a  Bible-class 
that  was  held  in  a  school-room  in  the 
£dgware-road.  She  was  a  thoughtful, 
intelligent  girl,  and  I  considered  the 
family  fortunate  who  had  secured  her 
as  a  sort  of  upper  servant  or  nursery 
governess  to  their  children.  It  rather 
surprised  me  that  Isa  Grant  should  be 
able  to  be  so  regular  in  her  attendance, 
for  the  care  of  children  is  a  continuous 
work,  and  young  women  engaging  in  it 
must  often  be  content  to  give  up  many 
privileges.  But  Isa  was  a  very  obliging 
girl,  ready  to  assist  others  in  the  house- 
hold, and  always  prompt  and  beforehand 
with  her  own  work,  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  lady  of  the  household  to 
refuse  her  the  only  indulgence  she  craved 
— ^had  indeed  stipulated  for — religious 
worship  and  instruction ;  and  the  under- 
servants  of  the  family  were  won  by  her 
kindness  to  them  to  give  help  in  tiie  nur- 
sery in  her  absence,  so  as  to  secure  her 
the  privilege  she  valued. 

Like  many — indeed,  most — of  the  natives 
of  North  Britain,  Isa  had  been  well 
grounded  in  Scripture  knowledge;  and 
once,  when  the  teacher  of  the  class  was 
unable,  from  a  cold,  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  chapter,  Isa  did  it  very  well  indeed. 
There  was  more  than  mere  head  knowledge 
in  her  simple  words ;  there  was  spiritual 
enlightenment.  It  was  so  evident  that 
she  had  been  with  Jesus  and  learnt  of 
ffiwf^  that  she  was  asked  by  her  teacher 
as  to  what  led  to  her  conversion ;  aud  her 
reply  was,  in  substance,  if  not  in  exact 
words  (for  she  kept  the  *'  accents  of  the 
mountain  tongue"),  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

<*When  I  was  a  girl,  my  mother,  a 
pious  woman,  used  to  send  me  often  to 
take  my  grandfather's  meals  when  he 
was  out  overlooking  the  stone-quarrying 
in  the  hills  near  our  village.     He  was 


getting  old,  and  not  able  to  do  much  him- 
self, but  still  he  went  as  regularly  up  the 
glen  to  the  quarries,  as  when  he  was  a 
young,  stalwart  workman.     Often,  when 
1  took  his  dinner,  if  the  day  was  fine,  he 
would  puU  out  his  pocket  Bible  and  make 
me  sit  down  beside  him  and  read  aloud ; 
and  he  would  explain  to  me  the  meaning, 
and  ask  me  questions.  And  being  a  lonely 
child  among  the  mountains,  I  had  solemn 
thoughts  of  God,  and  of  His  great  love  in 
Jesus  Christ.    It  happened  that  there  wis 
great  distress  one  autumn,  when  I  wu 
about  nine  yean  old,  and  many  famiHes 
looked  with  dread  to  the  coming  winter. 
We  had  no  fear  of  want  in  our  honse;  my 
father,  a  mate  in  the  merchant  service, 
was  away  with  his  ship,  and  had  left  his 
half-pay  for  my  mother  and  us  little  ones ; 
and  my  grandfather — Old  Donald,  as  the 
neighboun  called  him — ^lived  with  us  in 
his  own  cottage,  and  earned  quite  enou^ 
for  his  wants,  and,  it  may  be,  helped  oar 
mother,  for  we  were  six  bairns  then,  and 
I  the  eldest.     So  we  had  no  fear  f<H'  our- 
selves, but  we  feared  for  othen,  as  indeed, 
we  were  bound  in  Christian  love  to  do. 

'*  One  day  I  had  taken  a  mug  of  pease 
brose  to  grandfather,  and  my  mother, 
putting  some  oat-cake — bannocka  they 
call  them  in  Scotland— into  a  bag  that 
she  slung  on  my  arm,  told  me  to  gu  on 
over  the  hill,  after  I  had  been  to  grand- 
father, and  give  them  to  a  widow-woman, 
whose  distress  we  rather  guessed  at,  for 
she  did  not  like  to  make  her  case  known; 
— ^the  people  of  my  country  would  almost 
rather  starve  than  beg.  But  there  was  s 
house-full  of  bairns,  and  it  was  known 
they  must  be  in  .want.  *  Go  this  once^ 
child,  I  cannot  send  you  again,'  said  my 
mother.  *Why  not? — ^why  only  once?' 
I  said.  *  Because,  child,  ifs  only  by  can 
we  can  manage  for  ourselves,  and  your 
father  gets  bread  for  you  by  fighting  with 
wind  and  waves,  and  I  must  not  waste  a 
penny  of  his  earnings;  so  ask  no  more 
questions,  but  go.'    I  went  with  sadness 
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in  my  heart,  and  a  text  I  had  lately 
learned  came  into  my  mind  : — '  Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor  ;*  and  I  do 
think,  child  as  I  was,  that  I  was  led  to 
pine  after  that  blessedness.  I  came  to  the 
place  among  the  hills  where  my  grand- 
father nsed  to  sit,  and  gave  him  his  brose 
(broth?),  and  then  said,  *Vm.  going  to 
widow  Mickle*a' 

"Why,  it's  two  miles  and  a  rongh  road, 
child ;  your  mother  must  be  daft  to  send 
yon  so  far.' 

' ' '  I'm  to  take  her  this  bag  of  bannocks,' 
I  said  sadly.  *  It's  the  last,  mother  says, 
that  she  can  send  her.' 

"  'Well,  child,  don't  look  so  sad;  we 
can't  help  it,'  he  said,  in  a  grieved,  yet 
half-inquiring  voic& 

"  Can*t  we  f  I  answered  ;  and  then  I 
ventured  to  say,  'I  was  thinking  as  I  came 
along,  that  if  father  hadn't  given  me  my 
necklace  I  would  sell  it,  and  buy  meal  for 
Widow  Mickle's  bairns  with  the  money ; 
and  if  you  and  mother  would  let  me,  I 
yet  would  sell  it,  though  I  like  my  beads 
T&ry  much;  for  you  said,  grandfather, 
that  a  Ghrietian  ought  to  be  willing  to 
take  up  a  cross.' 

"As  I  spoke,  my  eyes  fell  on  grand- 
father's  snuff  mull;  it  was  a  very  line 
horn,  with  silver  mountings,  and  it  lay  by 
his  side,  within  reach  of  his  hands.  He 
saw  my  glance,  and  frowned  for  a  moment ; 
then  he,  too,  looked  at  it,  and  said  slowly 
to  himself,  '  The  bairn  is  right — the  bairn 
ia  right.'  He  lifted  up  the  mull,  and  held 
it  in  his  hands  silently ;  then  he  asked, 
*And  you,  Isa,  are  willing  to  take  the 
beads  off  your  neck  that  your  father  put 
there,  to  buy  food  for  Widow  Mickle's 
fatherless  bairns ;  and  yet,  my  dear,  the 
necklace  is  but  of  Indian  berries,  and 
worth  veiy  little,  and  it  costs  nothing  to 
keep  it  where  your  daddy  placed  it.  Stay, 
my  bairn,  I'll  go  with  you.' 

*'He  rose  up,  took  my  hand  in  his, 
sheltered  me  from  the  wind  with  his 
plaid,  and  we  walked  in  silence  to  the 
widow's  cottage. 

"It  was  a  desolate  place;  the  poor 
little  bairns  were  crouching  together  at 
their  mother's  feet,  and  she,  sitting  among 


them,  was  knitting  with  all  haste  to  finish 
a  pair  of  hose  for  a  neighbour,  before  she 
could  get  a  supper  of  porridge  for  the 
little  ones.  She  did  not  complain ;  what 
need  when  hunger  was  written  on  all 
their  faces  ?  I  remember  to  this  day  the 
cry  of  the  children  as  I  took  the  bannocks 
out  of  the  bag,  and  then  the  decent  way 
in  which  they  hushed  themselves,  and 
how  wee  Willie,  the  only  boy  of  the 
family,  tried  to  ask  a  blessing  before  he 
ate,  and  could  not  for  the  sob  that  rose  in 
his  throat. 

***Mra.  Mickle,  I'm  sorry,'  said  my 
grandfather.  *I'm  sure  your  trouble  is 
very  hard  to  l^r.' 

"'It  is;  but  I  am  helped  by  One  above,' 
she  answered ;  '  and  it's  a  comfort  to  know 
I  never  wasted  or  squandered  when  I  had 
it.  As  for  spirits  or  beer,  we  have  abstained 
from  them  for  years,  and  from  all  luxuries. ' 
"  '  Mrs.  Mickle,'  said  my  grandfather, 
interrupting  her,  *  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
same.  But  this  child,  here,  has  taught  me 
a  lesson.  She  would  give  her  string  of 
beads  to  help  you  ;  but,  poor  bairn,  their 
worth  is  only  that  they  were  her  father's 
gift.  Now  I'll  give  up  snuffing,  the  Lord 
helping  me,  from  this  day.' 

"  *0  Mr.  Donald,  thank  ye  kindly  for 
the  thought,  but  don't  be  depriving  your- 
self of  what  you're  so  long  used  to.' 

"  '  Hoot,  woman  dear,  Til  be  better 
without  it.  My  reason  told  me  that  a 
long  day  since.' 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  changed 
from  its  stern  look  was  my  grandfather's 
face  as  he  spoke,  and  putting  something 
in  wee  Willie's  hand  that  I  guessed  was 
the  price  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  snuff, 
we  left»  and  he  took  me  still  with  him  on 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  where  at  the 
silversmith's,  that  very  day,  he  sold  his 
snuff  mull,  bought  a  bag  of  meal  and  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  with  part  of  the  money, 
and  sent  them  to  the  widow  Mickle. 

"That  day,  I  know,  did  good  to  the 
dear  old  man,  and  to  me.  He  seemed 
renewed  in  spirit  from  that  time.  I 
learned  what  a  real,  true,  loving  thing 
is  religion,  and  that  sincere  Christians 
must  be  ready  to  practise  self -denial  for 
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the  good  of  others.  I  fear  I  have  not 
been  or  done  what  I  ought,  after  snch 
an  example ;  but  whatever  little  good 
there  has  been  in  me  was  strengthened 
by  the  dear  old  man's  life  of  faith  and 
prayer  from  that  time,  and  by  his  peaceful 
and  happy  death  eight  years  after.  And 
I  was  not  the  only  one  who  learnt  by  that 
act  of  self -denial  Widow  Mickle,  whose 
circumstances  mended  in  a  few  months, 
told  of  her  old  neighbour's  friendly  act ; 
and  many  in  that  district^  when  a  kind 
deed  was  done,  would  say,  '  Ah  I  they've 
had  the  benefit  of  Old  Donald's  snuff 
muH* ''^  The  Chvrch. 

bdith's  tkar. 

There  it  lay,  one  large,  dear  drop,  on 
the  soft,  rounded  cheek.  The  face  of  the 
little  sleeper  was  peaceful,  and  the  breath 
came  li;;htly  through  the  half-open  lips, 
without  even  a  fluttering  sigh  to  tell  of 
sorrow.  Only  that  one  tear.  I  sat  down 
by  the  bedside,  wondering  at  the  tear. 
How  came  it  there  ?  Our  Edith,  so  happy 
and  gay,  singing  like  a  bird  from  morning 
to  night,  what  had  sorrow  and  tears  to  do 
with  her?  Had  old  Phoebe,  the  doll  that 
had  descended  to  her  from  grandmother, 
met  with  any  misfortune  ?  Had  dear  old 
Mother  Goose  been  burnt  up  or  lost? 
Had  Pussy's  whiskers  been  trimmed,  or 
Pompey's  ears  cut?  So  I  wondered,  think- 
ing not  that  our  Father,  who  loves  little 
children,  often  in  the  hours  of  darkness 
speaks  to  them  with  His  still  small  voice, 
and  that  children's  hearts  are  the  temples 
in  which  he  loves  to  dwell  As  I  sat  thus, 
the  light  grew  dim,  the  room  seemed  filled 
with  mist»  and  there  stood  by  the  bed, 
watching  as  I  did  the  little  sleeper,  two 
angels.  Their  white  wings  were  folded, 
and  their  heavenly  faces  shone  with  a 
softened  light.  Soft  notes  of  music  struck 
my  ear,  I  thought,  but  they  were  only  the 
echo  of  their  heavenly  words. 

''Brother,"  said  one,  "where  hast  thou 
been,  and  what  gift  hast  thou  found  for 
the  Master  to-day?" 

"Look,*'  said  the  other,  taking  from  a 
casket  of  pearl  a  bright  gem  that  flashed  in 
the  light  of  his  eyes.   "Is  it  not  beautiful?*' 


be  said.  "  I  found  it  in  a  room  into  whidi 
only  a  few  straggling  rays  of  the  svn  eoold 
find  their  way  from  the  ckwe  alley  without 
A  Uttle  child,  as  &ir  as  tius,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  sleeper,  '*  lay  npon  a  bed  of 
straw.  Her  feet  and  hands  wero  nuaib 
with  cold,  her  face  wsa  thin  from  bmiger, 
and  pale  from  sickness.  Would  you  look 
for  a  smile  there,  brother?  But  I  found 
one.  The  door  opened,  and  a  woman, 
wearied  with  toil,  entered ;  her  featares 
were  harsh  from  care  and  labour  ;  but  it 
was  her  mother ;  and  as  the  diild  whis- 
pered to  herself,  'Mother  will  be  troubled 
if  I  don't  smile,'  this  smile  rested  on  the 
pale  thin  lips.  I  took  itfor  my  Master  as 
the  mother  stooped  to  kias  it  away.  Hast 
thou,  too,  a  gift  for  the  Lord  ?  " 

The  other  answered  by  holding  up  a 
flower  of  the  deepest  blue,  with  a  single 
golden  star  in  its  centre.  Its  sweet  per- 
fume filled  the  room,  as  the  tatg&i  said,— 

"I  plucked  it  for  my  Master  in  a  distsst 
land.  I  had  wandered  many  boon,  sad 
saw  nothing  to  bear  to  my  Lord.  I  rested 
by  a  wayside  well  There  came  to  ^ 
well  one  of  earth's  children  of  sdrow. 
Thou  hast  seen  them,  brother,  and  thou 
knowest  that  our  \Lord  doth  love  tiiem. 
The  child  drank  from  the  sprin^^  his  tears 
mingUng  with  the  water.  *  What  is  the 
matter,  little  boy  ? '  said  a  ffMMt*^  voioe. 
His  tears  came  the  faster,  as  he  ssid, 
'  They  have  taken  my  mother  away,  and 
put  her  in  the  ground,  and  they  say  she's 
dead. '  The  little  girl  who  had  questioned 
him  stood  silent  with  a  wondering  look, 
and  this  tear  fell  from  her  eyeb  I  can^ 
it  for  my  Master,  for  I  know  he  lorn  the 
sweet  blue  flower  of  pity.  Hast  tiioa  yet 
anotiier  gift  ?" 

Then  the  angel  of  smiles  took  fnm  his 
casket  bri^t  sapphires,  smiles  of  love; 
pure  white  pearls,  smiles  ci  joy;  and 
sparkling  rubies^  smiles  off  hope;  whils 
the  angel  of  tean  showed  a  doster  of 
delicate  flowers, — sweet  mignionette,  the 
fragrant  honeysuckle,  and  the  lowly  violet 
— ^teais  they  were,  which  he  had  gathersd, 
tears  of  sorrow,  of  sympathy,  and  love^ 

Then  the  aageb  stooped,  and  the  holy 
Kght  of  their  faces  shone  on  the  little 
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sleeper.  The  tear  glistened  still  on  the 
cheek,  and  a  smile  rested  on  the  lips. 
"  Ah  ! **  said  the  angel  of  tears,  "here  is 
the  sweetest  flower  of  all ! "  He  hreathed 
gently  on  the  tear,  and  it  disappeared, 
leaving  no  trace,  while  he  added  to  his 
cluster  a  drooping  white  lily.  '*  'Tis  the 
tear  my  master  loveth  hest,"  he  said,  '*for 
'tie  a  tear  of  sorrow  for  sin." 

Then  the  angel  of  smiles,  placing  in  his 
casket  a  flashing  diamond,  said,  **  My 
Master  will  be  well  pleased,  for  he  loveth 
best  the  smile  for  pardon.** 

As  the  angel  spread  his  wings,  I  caught 
the  words^  *'  At  His  right  hand  are  plea* 


snres  for  evermore ;  '*  while  the  angel  of 
tears,  swinging  his  closter  of  flowers,  as  a 
perfumed  censer,  murmured,  '*And  God 
Mmsd/  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes.** 

Was  it  all  a  dream,  little  children? 
Feihaps }  yet  we  know  that  our  heavenly 
Father  guards  the  sparrows,  counts  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  keeps  account  of 
eveiy  idle  word.  Will  he,  tiien,  pass  un* 
noticed  our  smiles  and  tears  T  And  if  he 
loves  the  smiles  and  tears  of  love  and 
pity,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  how  does  he  look 
upon  the  smiles  and  tears  of  anger,  pride, 
and  sin! 


®ux  Cfjronicle. 

OOKOREOATIONAL  UNIOK. 

Thb  Atttuicnal  Meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  will  be  held  in 
Wolverhampton,  on  Monday  the  18th  instant  and  following  days,  nnder  the 
presidency  of  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  the  chairman  of  the  Union.  The 
sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Bey.  B.  A.  Bedford,  LL.B.  Mr.  H.  BichardB, 
M.P.,  will  preside  over  the  public  meeting,  at  which  seyeral  other  gentlemen 
are  announced  as  speakers.  In  the  Agricultural  HaU,  a  large  meeting  for 
working  men  will  be  held,  with  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.F.,  in  the  chair.  A  sermon 
wiU  be  preached  to  young  men,  and  a  special  service  will  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  children.  The  public  meetings  will  be  brought  to  a  dose  on  Friday 
morning  with  a  breakfast,  and  Conference  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Important  subjects  are  put  down  on  the  programme  for  discussion  in  the 
Assembly,  and  on  one  of  the  days  three  sectional  meetings  of  the  Union  will 
be  held.  A  large  attendance  of  pastors  and  delegates  is  expected,  and 
efTective  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  local  committee  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  friends.  (Gentlemen  wishing  accommodation  are  requested  to 
appply  without  delay  to  the  Secretaries,  the  Bev.  Dr.  G.  Smith,  and 
Bev.  B.  Ashton,  18,  South  Street,  Finsbury  Place. 


HACKirXY  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  devotional  commencement 
of  the  session  was  held  on  TueiMiay, 
when  an  inaugural  address  wss  delivered 
by  the  Bev.  John  Nunn,  of  Haverstock- 
hill,  formeriy  a  student  in  the  institution. 
The  engagements  of  the  evening  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  Revs.  J.  S.  Wardlaw, 
MA.,  E.  Mannering,  W.  Boberts,  L  V. 
Mnmmeiy,  J.  Farren,  J.  D.  Williuns,  T. 
SisBons,  S.  McAll,  Theological  Tntor ;  and 
J.  E.  BLichards,  Secretary < 


scxnnsH  conobsoatiokal  theological 

HALL. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  students 
attending  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Scottish  Congregational  Union  was  held 
in  Edinburgh,  on  July  29,  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Augustine  Church,  in  presence 
of  the  professors.  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Dr.  Gk>wan,  and  of  the  principal  members 
of  committee.  The  proceedings  com- 
menced with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Elder,  of  Boston,  United  States.   Messrs. 
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Bobbie,  of  Donfermline,  mnd   Lotliiaii, 
of    MiU8eIbiii)i(b,    were   the    exAininen. 
After  an  eTJwniinition  in  Hebrew,  Dr. 
Alexander  conducted  a  searchiog  exami- 
nation on  the  principal  systema  of  Grecian 
philoeDphy,  and  on  that  branch  of  dog- 
matic  theology  relating  to  the  fall  of  man, 
and  its  effects  on  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  hnman  race.     In  Church 
bistcMry,  the  examination  embraced  the 
state  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  with  an  inqnity  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  A  nanism  in  the  reign 
of    Constantine,    into    the    labours    of 
Chiysostom  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine,     and     iuto    the    controversy 
between  Pelsgius  and  Augustine  on  the 
decrees  of  God,  aud  to  the  rise  and  spread 
of  monardusm.    Dr.  Gowan,  Prof esssor  of 
Biblical  critidsm,  examined  the  students 
on  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the 
four  Gospels,  glancing  at  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  document,  and  commenting 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, as  supplementary  to  the  others,  and 
bearing  on  the  existing  heresies  of  the 
period.     Several  discourses  of  a  practical 
and  critical  character  were  read  by  three  of 
the  senior  students,  showing  commendable 
diligence  in   the  study  of   the  original 
Scriptures,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
their  several  themes.     A  few  words  of 
counsel   and   encouragement  were  then 
addrened   to   the   young   men   by   the 
examiners,     and    the     professors    were 
congratulated  on  the  good  order  of  the 
different  classes  and  on  the  confidence  and 
hannony  that  existed  between  teachers 
and  taught   Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
presided  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
and  expressed  the  deep  interest  which  he 
had  all  along  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
seminary;    and    there    was   a   general 
impression  that  there  had  never  been  a 
more  successful  course  of  study  or  more 
satisfactory  examination  than  that  which 
has  just  been  closed.     Allusion  was  nuuie 
to  the  sudden  removal  of  Mr.  Lowe,  of 
Portobello,  who  had  taken  part  on  the 
last  occasion,  and  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Boebuck,    one   of   the   most   promising 
students. 


I 
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Services  in  connexion  with  the  opening 
of  the  "Congregational  Memorial  College** 
were  held  at  Brecon,  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  September,  and  excited  much  interest 
throughout  the  Principality.     The  idea  of 
the  new  building,  which  was  mnch  needed, 
originated  in  the  Bicentenary  movement  of 
1862,  and  ever  since  then  an  effort  has 
been  earnestly  made  towards  its  realisa- 
tion.   The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  in  Jane,  1867,  and 
the  work  has  just  been  suooessfnlly  com- 
pleted.    The  building  has  considenble 
architecturalpretensions,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Osk,  so  that  it  forms  an  attractive 
feature  in  the  landscape.     Provision  hsi 
been    made    for    the    residence    of    the 
professors,    and   the    accommodation   of 
twenty-two  students,  with  dining  hall, 
library,  and  lecture  rooms.     The  cost  of 
the  edifice  is  £10,485,  and  it  has  been 
opened  free  of  debt,  so  far  as  the  structura 
itself  is  concerned,   although  something 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  laying  out 
and  fencing  of  the  grounds  aroond  it 
The  opening  services  began  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  15th  ult,  in  the  English 
Independent   Chapel,   when  a  discourse 
was  delivered  to  mimsters  and  students, 
from  St  Paul's  pastoral  Epistle  to  Titus, 
by    the    Bev.    John    Kennedy,    M.A., 
London.      In  the  evening,  at  6  o'clock,  a 
public    meeting    was    held,    at    which 
Thoa  Karnes,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  B<JtoD, 
presided.    This  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
the  New  College,  but  as  it  became  manifest 
that  the  largest  room  there  would  contain 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  wishing 
to  be  present,  the  place  was  changed  to 
the  Welsh  Independent  ChapeL      After 
prayers,  by  the  Bev.   W.   GrifiSths,  of 
Holyhead,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
Morris,    of    Brecon,  on    "The    mutnal 
bearing  of  Theology  and  Devotion,'*  and 
the  "  opening  address  "  was  deUv^ned  by 
the  Bev.  T.  Binney,  of  London — a  dis- 
course of  great  breadth  and  power,  on  the 
teaching  and  scope  of  Scripture,  tonehing 
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the  propriety  and  importance  of  onltore 
and  training  for  God*8  service  in  the 
ministry.  After  this  address,  several 
apeechcM  were  delivered  by  Welsh 
ministers,  among  whom  may  be  specially 
noted,  the  venerable  David  Williams, 
now  in  his  91st  year,  who  spoke  with 
much  eneigy  and  eloquence 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  a 
meeting  for  prayer  was  held  at  the 
College,  when  about  a  hundred  ministers 
and  students  assembled  to  implore  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  Institution  now 
opened.  At  10  o'clock  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Market-place  of  the  town, 
at  which  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  After  the  report 
of  the  Building  Committee  was  read, 
and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Matthews,  of  Neath,  an  address  was  de- 
livered by  Henry  Richards,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on 
<'The  Voice  of  the  Fathers  to  their 
ministerial  successors  in  Wales,"  and 
another,  in  Welskt  by  the  Rev.  W.  Rees, 
D.D.,  Liverpool,  on  "Pulpit  power — 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  acquire  it."  At 
half-past  2  o'clock,  there  was  a  public 
dinner  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  at  which 
J.  Davies,  Esq.,  ex-Mayor  of  Brecon, 
presided,  and  250  assembled.  In  the 
evening,  at  half -past  6  o'clock,  the  Welsh 
Independent  Chapel  was  densely  crowded 
for  the  closing  service  in  connection  with 
the  opening;  E.  M.  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P., 
for  Cardiganshire,  presided.  Addresses 
were  delivered,  by  Professor  Morgan,  of 
Carmarthen,  on  the  "  Transition  state  of 
society  in  Wales,  and  its  demands  upon 
the  Gospel  ministry;"  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Spence,  D.D.,  London,  on  "How  best  to 
subordinate  knowledge  and  onlture  to 
the  great  aim  of  the  Christian  pulpit ; " 
and  in  Welah,  by  Professor  Michael  Jones, 
of  Bala,  on  "Definiteness  of  views,  and 
decision  of  character,  essential  to  the 
Christian  ministry." 

Although  the  weather  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th,  was  unfavourable  and  for- 
bidding, yet  Thursday  was  more  genial, 
and  excursion  trains  brought  hundreds 
of  strangers  into  Brecon  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  200  and  300 
ministers  from  all  parts  of  Wales  were 


present.  May  the  Institation,  opened 
under  circumstances  so  encouraging,  be 
blessed  of  Cod  to  exercise  a  great  and 
growing  influence  for  good,  in  connection 
with  Evangelical  religion  and  Noncon- 
formity in  Wales ! 

PBOTBSTANT  ACTIOX  IN  RKLATION  TO  THE 
(EGTTMBNICAL  COITIICTL  AT  BOMI. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  M.  D' Aubign^, 
who  urges  that  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Romish  Church  ought  to  be 
the  signal  for  "a  great  manifestation  of 
Evangelical  principles,"  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Rinnaird  and  other  friends  have  issued 
a    circular   in    which    they  say    that, 
"considering  the  startling  additions  to 
previous    assumptions    of    the     Papacy 
which  may  probably  be   made  at  the 
approaching  General  Council,  contrary  to 
the  sole  headship  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
month  of  December  should  be  especially 
set  apart  by  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
Christians  throughout  the  world  to  pray 
in  private,  in  families,  and  in  social  circles, 
for  the  priesthood  and  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  they  may 
be  blessed  with  true  saving  grace,  de- 
livered from  all  human  error,  and  endowed 
with  full  knowledge  of  Scriptural  truth. 
Further,  it   is   deemed   desirable   that, 
wherever    practicable,    throughout    the 
week  beginning  on  Sunday,  December  5, 
united  prayer-meetings  of  Christians  of 
all  denominations  should  be  held,  and 
prayer  made    without   ceasing   for   the 
progress    of  the   work    of   Reformation 
now     proceeding     in     Spain,     France, 
Belgium,     Italy,     Austria,     and     other 
traditional  centres  of  Romish  influence ; 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  all  Protestant 
countries  from  its  prevalence  or  extension, 
by  the  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  the  conversion  of  souls  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  a  pardoning  Saviour.     It  is 
also  felt  that  among  special  subjects  of 
prayer  a  prominent  place  should  be  given 
to   the  following  for  ourselves  as  sup- 
pliants :  —The  removal  of  all  sins  tending 
to  hinder  our  testimony  to  the  Gospel ; 
the  increase  of  meekness,  self-sacrifice, 
union,  faith,  and  active  labours  of  charity 
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and  evangelixstion ;  the  attainmeDit  of 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God; 
and  the  rapply  to  u  in  more  abundant 
measoze  than  heretofore  of  that  grace  of 
the  Spirit  which  oombtnea  seal  for  the 
Miration  of  souls  with  gentleness  to  all 
who  err. 

XISSIOKABIES  DT  CHIKA. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 
Timei  of  Thursday,  19th  August  last, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages  : — 

"As  a  Protestant  missionary  of  some 
•tsnding  in  China,  I  cannot  leave  un- 
noticed the  very  strong  charges  brought 
attinst  my  class  by  your  correspondent 
'veritaa.'  I  am  a  uhurchman,  and  my 
testimony  will  be  perhaps  the  less  sus- 
pected if  I  speak,  not  of  Churchmen,  but 
of  Independentsh— namely,  the  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

"Protestant  missionaries  are  chained 
indiscriminately  with  indolence  and  self- 
indulgence,  want  of  education,  narrow- 
minded  prejudice,  and  a  habit  of  mixing 
up  trade  with  with  their  ostensible 
calling. 

"  The  pioneer  of  Protestant  missions  in 
China  was  the  London  Society's  mission- 
ary. Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  roanjr  years 
of  labour,  left  behind  him  translations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of  portions  of 
the  English  Litur^,  and  also  his  well- 
known  'Lexicon,'  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
which  was  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

<*  Among  his  successors,  reaching  down 
to  the  present  time,  occur  the  names  of 
Milne,  Medhurst,  the  Stronachs,  Drs. 
Lockhart  and  Hobson,  Legge,  Wylie, 
Edkins,  and  Muirhead.  And  of  tiieir 
works,  passing  over  a  veonr  large  mass  of 
both  rehgious  and  scientinc  tracts,  I  may 
name  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
admirably  lucid  and  classical  Chinese,  to 
the  perfection  of  which  several  of  the 
missu>naries  just  named  contributed;  a 
*  Lexicon'  in  four  thick  octavos  by  Med- 
hurst;  translations  of  Euclid,  and  of 
standard  works  on  algebra,  mechanics, 
the  differential  and  integral  calculi,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine  ;  and  a  critical  and 
exegetical  translation  of  the  Confucian 
canonical  works  by  I)r,  Legge,  of  which 
four  octavos  are  published,  and  which  is 
still  in  progress. 

"Your  correspondent  declines  to  dis- 
cosa  the  anestion  of  the  'fruits'  of  our 
labour  technically  speaking ;  but  I  think 
I  have  at  least  said  enough  to  call  in 
question  his  wholesale  charges  of  ignor- 


anoe,  indolence,  and  'narrow-miaded 
bigoted  prejudice  against'  the  Chinese, 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  missionaries  of 
the  London  Society  are  affected  by  them. 

"It  ought  not  to  be  overiM^ied  that 
two  of  the  great  works  I  have  named- 
Morrison's  'Dictionary '  and  Dr.  Legge*8 
'  Classics  '  —  have  been  mnnifioenUy 
patronised  b^  lay  residents  in  that  China 
which  'Veritas'  invokes  to  sustain  his 
indictment  against  us ;  the  fonner  work 
having  been  Mited  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  latter  st 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Jardine  and 
his  executors. 

"With  remrd  to  the  Chinese  scholar 
ship  dispUym  in  these  works,  my  testi- 
mony will  go  for  wiuit  it  is  worth.  Bat 
having  lived  nine  years  oonaecutively 
within  the  walls  of  Chinese  dties,  Ningpo 
and  Hangchow,  daily  reading  and  con- 
versing with  natives,  and  having,  through 
a  University  education,  gained  some 
notion  at  least  of  whatscholanhip  meaa% 
I  cannot  help  bearing  very  cordial  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  of  the  above- 
named  works  is  remarkably  good,  and 
acceptable  to  native  scholars — heathen 
and  Christian  —  particularly  that  of  the 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  that  tibe  diction- 
aries and  the  great  critical  work  of  Dr. 
Legge  are  probably  the  most  valnahls 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  ChineM 
literature  since  the  works  of  the  great 
Jesuits  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

"I  have,  as  1  proposed  to  do,  spokes 
only  of  the  achievements  of  one  of  the 
missionary  bodies— the  London  MissioQ- 
ary  Society.  They  have  been  the  longeit 
in  the  field,  they  have  been  eminent  for 
ability,  and  they  have  addicted  theai- 
selves  very  much  to  literary  work. 

"There  are  others,  however,  not  fir 
behind  them  in  this  respect^  who  in  tbs 
special  duties  of  evangelists  are  fully  thor 
equals. 

"  For  m^rself  and  my  colleagaes  of  tht 
Church  Missionary  Society,  I  will  only 
say  that  we  are  quite  unconscioas  ii 
having  gone  to  China  either  to  make 
money  or  to  live  in  luxuiv ;  and  that  the 
Divine  command  and  obligation  which 
first  overcame  our  avenion  from  expatria- 
tion has  kept  us  hitherto  conscientioosly 
endeavouring  to  live  as  well  as  preach  the 
Gospel  of  truth  and  love  among  the 
Chinese. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  GSOROX  E  MOUUK, 

"Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 

"Society. 
"Fordington  Vicarage,  Aagost  17- 
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0nkn  Mimamti^  ^(im% 


By  David  Eouoh  Esq.,  of  H.M,  Civil  Service, 

IN  the  year  1797  the  first  Christiaii  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  were 
landed  from  the  ship  Duff  at  Tahiti,  and,  affcer  many  weary  years  of 
discoaragement  and  anxiety,  their  labours  were  attended  with  cheering 
results.  Oonversion  from  lamentable  superstition  to  Christianity  began 
at  Tahiti,  and  soon  spread  itself  over  the  other  islands  of  the  Society 
group,  whence  the  glad  tidings  were  carried  by  European  and  Native 
missionaries  to  the  Hervey  Islands,  Barotonga,  and  Samoa. 

In  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Tahitian,  Barotongan,  and 
Samoan  converts,  properly  instructed  by  European  missionaries,  have, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  proved  apt  to  teach,  and  ready  to  undergo 
suffering  and  loss  for  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  willingly  devote 
themselves.  Suitable  vessels  belonging  to  the  various  missionary  societies 
keep  up  communication  with  the  widely  scattered  stations,  traversing 
seas  and  passages  amidst  dangerous  reefs  and  currents,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  escape  shipwreck.  Self-denying  and  enthusiastic 
Homan  Catholic  missionaries,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  under  the  superin- 
teaidenoe  of  the  veteran  Bishop  Batailon,  are  stationed  at  New  Caledonia, 
now  a  French  penal  settlement,  at  Wallia's  Island,  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas* 
and  many  other  islands.  They  have  made  many  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  the  Church  of  Borne.  At  Tahiti,  some  of  the  public  schools  and 
the  hospital  are  under  the  management  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Vol  I.— New  Series.  b  b 
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religions  orders,  who  devote  themselves  to  their  arduous  duties  with 
admirable  assiduity. 

For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate,  Protestants 
were  placed  under  severe  restrictions :  now  there  is  complete  toleration. 
Protestant  ministers  have  been  sent  from  Prance,  and  some  of  the 

'  Native  preachers  are  employed  by  the  Ck>vemment  as  teachers  of  village 

'  schools. 

Tahiti,  formerly  caUed  Otaheite,  belongs  to  the  group  named  by 

'  Captain  Cook  the  Society  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  Boyal  Sodefy  of 
England.    It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  many  enchanting  islands  in  the 

-  South  Sea,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  creation.  Prom  a 
distance  it  appears  like  two  lofty  island  mountains,  which  are  clothed 
with  verdure  to  their  summits.     Though  not  the  la^;est  of  the  group, 

'  Tahiti  is  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  a 
considerable  breadth  of  lowland  and  rich  soil  on  the  western  or  leeward 
side,  where  the  shore  is  faced  and  protected  by  a  reef  of  coral,  on  which 
the  waves  break  in  foam,  and  send  up  clouds  of  vapoury  spray.  There 
are  gaps  or  passages  in  the  reef,  by  which  the  largest  ships  may  enter 
nd  find  safe  anchorage  in  smooth  water  near  the  beach,  whose  glistening 
whiteness  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  charming  scenezy  along  the  fertile 
shore.  Wlages  of  oval-shaped  cottages,  lightiy  constructed  of  bamboo, 
and  thatched  with  pandanus  leaves,  neat  churches  of  timber  and  coral, 
end  substantial  dwellings  belonging  to  the  chieft,  are  to  be  seen  at  short 
distances  apart,  embowered  amidst  orange,  bread  fruit,  and  banana 
irees,  and  shaded  by  tall  and  graceful  cocoa-nut  palms,  which  are  sources 
food  and  trade  to  the  inhabitants. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Tahiti,  Queen  Pomare  was  residing  at  a  village 
^n  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.  As  I  very  much  wished  to  see  and 
pay  my  respects  to  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  rulers  who  had  rendered 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  whose  troubles  with  the 
Ctovemment  of  Louis  Philippe  had  excited  much  sympatiiy  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Morris  kindly  fiimished  me  with  a  horse  and  a  letter  of 
introduction,  which  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  very  gratifying  reception,  and 
also  to  see  a  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  district 

Towards  simset  I  reached  the  village  of  Icaird,  and  was  very  courte- 
ously received  by  the  chief  at  whose  house  the  Queen  was  visiting.    A 

-room  was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  Pomare  herself,  a  stout  elderly 
lady,  came  forward  and  shook  hands  affably  and  kindly.  I  was  seated 
beside  her  at  dinner ;  and  as  her  daughter-in-law,  the  young  Queen  of 
JEUiatea,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Howe,  was  of  the 
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party,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  conversation  during  the 
ereniog  on  the  afGedrs  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
that  colony.  Before  retiring  for  the  night,  the  chie^  who  is  also  minister 
of  the  district,  conducted  family  worship,  at  which  the  Queen  and  her 
daughter-in-law  knelt  amongst  their  attendants.  The  French  authorities 
treat  Queen  Pomare  with  ceremony  and  attention.  Her  income  is 
considerable,  and  the  palace  at  Papeete,  when  completed,  will  probably 
be  richly  furnished.  On  state  occasions  she  wears  a  gorgeous  robe  of 
yelyet  and  a  jewelled  diadem ;  but  the  Tahitians  generally  find  European 
habits  irksome,  and  prefer  to  recline  at  ease  in  loose  cotton  or  muslin 
dresses,  to  bathe  in  clear  streams,  and  do  as  little  work  as  possible. 

The  last  yiew  I  had  of  Tahiti,  was  from  the  deck  of  a  brig  bound  on  a 
trading  voyage  to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific.  We  steered  first  for 
Huahine,  one  of  the  Society  group,  imder  native  government,  where  we 
anchored  in  a  beautifrd  bay,  sheltered  by  coral  reefs,  in  front  of  a  little 
town  well  known  in  Missionary  annals  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  author  of  excellent  works  on  Polynesia  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  pastoral  duties  are  now  carried  on  by  the  Bev.  A.  T. 
Baville,  to  whom,  and  to  his  amiable  yoimg  wife,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
kindest  hospitality  and  intelligent  information.  I  may  state  here  that 
most  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  stations  are  occupied  by  a  limited 
number  of  zealous  young  missionaries  sent  from  England,  aided  by  a 
larger  number  of  native  teachers,  who  have  been  educated  and  trained 
for  the  work  at  schools  and  institutions  established  by  the  earlier  mission- 
aries, who,  with  few  exceptions,  have  finished  their  course  on  earth,  or 
have  been  obliged,  after  long  years  of  arduous  labour,  to  seek  retirement 
in  healthier  climates. 

The  islands  of  Baiatea  and  Borabora  can  be  distinctly  seen  from 
Huahine.  The  former  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Society  group,  and  in 
heathen  times  it  was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  most  important  and 
sacred.  It  is  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  very  distant  islands  came  in 
large  canoes,  capable  of  containing  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  to  offer 
sacrifices  at  a  part  of  Baiatea  called  Hawaii ;  and  as  the  New  Zealanders 
maintain  that  their  ancestors  came  from  an  island  to  the  northward, 
called  '*  Haiwaiki,"  it  is  possible  that  they  quitted  Baiatea  during  the 
fourteenth  century  to  escape  from  a  civil  war  in  the  island  they  left,  and 
to  seek  a  home  in  one  which,  by  some  means,  they  bad  heard  of  in  the 
far  south.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  states,  in  his  admirable  **  Story  of 
New  Zealand,"  that  the  first  of  the  present  race  of  native  inhabitants 
appear  to  hare  come  from  one  of  the  Navigator's  islands  called  "  Savaii." 
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Baiatea  was  for  many  yean  the  home  of  the  deyoted  missioiiary  the 
Rev.  John  Williams^  who  lived  and  died  in  the  pursuit  of  his  exoelknt 
plans  for  establishing  Christian  missions  in  heathen  islands  by  means  of 
Native  agency.  I  have  visited  the  principal  scenes  of  his  enterprising 
labours,  and,  although  at  variance^with  them  on  points  of  doctrine,  I  can 
bear  most  g^tifying  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  manner  in  which  his 
successors  have  carried  on  the  good  work  of  practical  Christianity  which 
he  so  ably  initiated.  After  long  and  anxious  search,  in  the  year  1823, 
Mr.  Williams  discovered  Barotonga;  which,  next  to  Tahiti,  is  the 
loveliest  and  most  interesting  island  in  that  region.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  in  circimiference,  with  lofty  moimtains  and  gigantic  rocks  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt  of  fertile  slopes  covered  with  v^;eta- 
tion,  and  fringed  by  groves  of  palm  trees  along  the  bright  coral  sand 
beach,  between  the  richly  verdant  shore  and  the  deep  blue  water.  As 
we  rowed  towards  the  landing-place  a  throng  of  well-dressed  natives 
gathered,  with  cheerful  shouts  of  welcome,  and  there  was  much  hand- 
shaking when  we  stepped  on  shore.  The  houses  of  the  villages  are 
built  on  both  sides  of  a  good  road,  made  all  round  the  island.  Each 
village  has  a  substantial  place  of  worship,  built  with  blocks  of  coral  lime- 
stone, to  withstand  the  terrible  hurricanes  to  which  this  island  is 
exposed.  The  Mission  Station  is  at  the  northern  side,  near  to  an  almost 
ancient-looking  chapel  and  square  tower.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  some- 
what out  of  health,  but  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Bev.  J.  Chalmers  and 
Mrs.  Chalmers  rendered  my  visit  to  Barotonga  highly  interesting  and 
agreeable. 

At  an  excellent  Institution,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  resident 
missionary,  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  and  women  are 
educated  and  trained  to  be  teachers  in  their  own  villages  and  at  other 
islands.  I  had  some  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  old  chiefs  and  earliest 
converts,  more  particularly  with  a  stately  old  lady  named  Te  Paem,  who, 
when  a  beautiful  yoimg  girl,  had  been  taken  away  by  the  captain  of  a 
whaling  vessel  and  landed  at  the  island  of  Aitutaki,  where  Mr.  Williams 
found  her,  and  brought  her  back  to  her  own  people.  According  to 
missionary  annals  Te  Faeru,  by  her  influence  and  exertions,  saved  the 
lives  of  the  first  teachers  landed  at  Barotonga ;  but  she  told  me  emphat- 
ically that  their  lives  had  never  been  endangered. 

At  Barotonga,  and  at  other  islands  under  native  government,  laws 
have  been  created  to  restrain  disorder  and  crime,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  ardent  spirits.  These  laws  are  administered  by 
elective  judges  and  police,  who  punish  offenders  by  fines  and  labour  on 
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public  roads;  but,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  and  the  expostulations  of  the 
missionaries,  spirits  are  introduced  by  European  traders,  producing 
ruinous  effects  upon  the  younger  natives.  Before  leaving  the  island  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  the  students  at  the  Institu- 
tion, and  teUing  them  something  about  Bible  lands  that  I  had  visited, 
which  they  listened  to  with  avidity ;  and  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  a 
procession  of  fine,  intelligent-looking  men  and  women  came  to  the  front 
of  the  Mission  House,  each  bearing  a  present  of  mats,  baskets,  and  other 
articles  of  their  own  making,  which  they  laid  on  the  grass  before  me, 
with  kindly  and  gracefuUy-expressed  thanks,  and  good  wishes  for  my  safe 
return  to  my  own  people.  Old  Te  Faeru  brought  a  basket  full  of  fine 
coffee  beans,  which  she  bestowed  on  me  with  motherly  affection. 

After  saying  farewell  to  my  very  kind  host  and  hostess,  I  was  rowed 
to  the  brig  by  a  boat's  crew  of  the  students,  attired  in  neat  uniform 
boating  dresses,  and  the  quarter-deck  was  strewed  with  their  gifts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  sails  were  filled,  and  we  bore  away  to  the 
northward ;  yet  I  looked  back  again  and  again  to  the  receding  shores  and 
mountains  of  Baro tonga,  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  grateful  regard 
and  of  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  beautiful  island  and  its  amiable 
inhabitants. — {From  "  Mission  lAfe^''  July  and  August ,  1869.) 
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P^ai^Egastai:  S[tiss.ion* 


THE   FOLLOWixo   veiy  important  letter,   sent    to   the  Dii'ectora  by  tho 
Society's  Missionaries  in  Madagascar,  contains  a  full  statement  of  tho 
claims  of  the  Mission  for   an  increase  of  labourers.      The  Directors 
cordially  acknowledge  the  force  of  the  Appeal,  and  hope  to  send  fire  new  Mis- 
sionaries to  tho  island  in  the  coming  spring. 


*'  It  seems  probable  that  the  whole 
of  Imerina,  with  the  Betedleo  country 
to  the  south  of  it,  Yonizongo  to  the 
west,  and  probably  the  Antsianaka 
country  to  the  north,  will  be  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  our  Society. 
This  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  and 
the  care  of  it  will  involve  grave  respon- 
sibilities. 

''The  rapid  increase  in  our  Native 
Christian  community  is  indeed  asto- 
nishing.    You  will  have  seen  from 


our  reports  that  between  May,  1867, 
and  December,  1868,  30, 000  were  added 
to  the  numbers  attending  our  services, 
and  that  the  number  of  separate  con- 
gregations had,  during  the  same  time, 
risen  from  92  to  148.  The  current 
year  bids  fair  to  show  even  a  more 
remarkable  increase.  Already  20  or  30 
new  congregations  have  been  formed 
since  January,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  congregations  have 
been  doubled  within  the  same  time. 
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About  120  chapels  are,  at  the  present 
time,  being  either  built  or  enlarged. 
The  public  adhesion  to  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  and  Plime  Mi- 
nister, has  given  an  unprecedented 
impulse  to  the  spread  of  Christ's  king- 
dom in  Madagascar,  from  which  the 
most  important  results  may  be  anti- 
cipated. 

"  Thus  the  demands  upon  us  are  in- 
creased beyond  measure.  Our  itinera- 
ting has  grown  from  paying  occasional 
visits  on  the  Sunday,  with  Bible  classes 
during  the  week  in  a  few  places,  into  a 
regular  system  of  visitation.  Each  mis- 
sionary is  in  the  country  at  least  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  most  of  us  very  fre- 
quently on  the  Sunday.    To  keep  even 
a  general  oversight  of  the  many  con- 
gregations connected  with  our  Mis- 
sion is  more  than  wo  can  accomplish 
satisfactorily  with  our  present  strength. 
"  Our  largo  town  cnuncnES  now 
number  niney  and  our  smaller  suburban 
churches  exceed  this  number.    In  our 
recent   redistribution    of   the  village 
congregations  we  made  nine  districts,  so 
that  in  three  cases  a  single  missionary 
has  the  charge  of  two  distinct  districts. 
In  two  cases,  however,  the  whole  work 
of  visitation  is  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Parrett  and  Sewell ;  the  former  visit- 
ing  the  Andohalo  district,  and   the 
latter  the  Ambohitantely  district.    "We 
think  that,  for  some  years  to  come, 
each  of  these  nine  districts,  with  its 
town  church  and  one  or  two  suburban 
churches,  should  be  "under  the  care  of 
an  English  missionary.     At  the  same 
time  we  feel  fully  the  importance  of 
what  you  have  frequentiy  urged  upon 
•our  attention  of  late,  and  would  in  all 
cases,  as  soon  aspracticable,  have  Native 
pastors  appointed  where  there  still  are 
none,  so  that  the  missionaries  should 
gradually  cease  to  be  pastors,  and  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  more  general 
oversight  of  their  districts. 


' '  The  wantsof  the  Betsileo  youhave 
recognized  already,  and  have  arranged 
to  send  them  two  misaionariea.  But 
in  addition  to  the  wants  of  the  Betsileo 
we  would  again  wcge  the  claims  of 
VoxizoNGO.  The  number  of  congre- 
gations in  the  district  is  26,  wiih 
upwards  of  1,400  adherents.  Yoni- 
zongo  is  situated  on  the  extreme  west 
of  Imerina  ;  the  main  road  to  the  north- 
west coast  lies  directly  through  it,  and 
it  thus  forms  the  key  to  the  Sakalavfl 
country.  The  great  want  of  the  peo- 
ple is  instruction.  They  wish  to  knoiw 
more  of  the  Christianity  they  have 
accepted  than  they  can  leaxn  from 
their  Native  pastors,  or  the  occasional 
visits  of  missionaries  resident  in  Antan- 
anarivo. Two  missionaries  would  find 
most  interesting  and  useful  employ- 
ment in  the  district,  and  would  be 
able  to  begin  aggressive  work  in  the 
country  west  of  Imerina. 

"Then,  again,  AMBonmAyoA  has 
peculiar  claims  upon  us.  The  second 
city  in  the  island,  with  two  congrega- 
tions of  nearly  1,000  each  already  ga- 
thered, and  a  thickly-peopled  oountry 
beyond  it,  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  it  should  have  a  missionary. 
By  the  French  Treaty  the  town  is  aa 
free  to  Europeans  as  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  so  that  a  missionary 
might  live  in  the  town  itself  if  He 
should  think  well  to  do  so ;  but,  as  the 
chapels  are  both  without  the  walls,  he 
might  prefer  to  live  outside  the  town. 
The  villages  to  the  north  of  Am- 
bohimanga  should  be  placed  under 
his  care,  and  those  to  the  south 
might  remain  under  the  care  of  the 
missionaries  who  at  present  superin- 
tend them. 

"  In  addition  to  the  openings  above 
enumerated,  we  hope  the  time  is  ra- 
pidly coming  when  it  will  be  desirable 
to  commence  a  Mission  among  the 
Antsianaka. 
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*'  Thus  we  think  the  wants  of  our 
Mission  cannot  be  at  all  adequately 
met  without  the  addition  of  fiye  new 
missionaries  to  the  present  staff. 

"  In  pressing  the  claims  of  Mada- 
gascar upon  the  attention  of  the  Direc- 
tors we  are  sure  they  will  feel  with  us 
that  the  success  of  their  Mission  here, 
and  the  friendly  arrangement  with 
other  Societies,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
island  is  lefb  entirely  to  their  care,  in- 
volves great  responsibilities.  The  pre- 
sent seems  just  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  this  coimtry,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  Christianity  will  soon  be- 
come, in  name  at  least,  the  religion  of 
the  whole  people.  It  rests  with  our 
Society  to  determine  what  amount  of 
instruction  shall  be  given  to  the  large 
numbers  who  are  now  putting  them- 
selves tmder  the  care  of  their  mis- 
sionaries. 

**But,  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
preachingand superintending  districts, 
your  missionaries  have  before  them  a 
three-fold  work  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  interests  of  the  Christian 
community  here : — 


'<  1st.  The  careful  revision  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  2nd.  The  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry. 

"  3rd.  The  production  of  a  Christian 
literature. 

**  The  first-named  work  we  are  now 
about  to  enter  upon.  We  have  a  good 
foundation  laid  in  the  two  versions 
already  in  use.  But  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  desired,  and  the  patient  study 
and  work  of  some  years  wiU  be  required 
before  we  shall  accomplish  such  a  re- 
vision as  we  think  is  needed. 

"The  instruction  of  young  men 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  has  at  last  been 
commenced;  and  should  our  efforts 
prove  as  successful  as  we  hope  they 
will,  it  would  be  well  if  two  of  us 
could  be  relieved  of  general  mission 
work,  so  that  the  whole  of  their  time 
might  be  devoted  to  this  important 
department  of  our  work.  In  the 
number  of  missionaries  named  above, 
and  the  distribution  of  their  work,  the 
additional  help  such  an  arrangement 
would  involve  has  not  been  included." 


III." 


■%nq, — €\m. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  September  13th,  the  Directors  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  to  their  native  land  the  Bev.  Alexandeb 
Stbokach,  and  Mbs.  Stbokach,  of  the  Amoy  Mission.  Mr.  Stronach  left 
England  in  1837,  to  enter  upon  his  foreign  field  of  labour ;  and  now,  after 
thirty  two  years  of  continuous  missionary  life,  he  returns,  worn  in 
strength  but  full  of  hope  for  China ;  and  bearing  interesting  testimony 
to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  himself  and  brethren  in 
Amoy,  and  the  surrounding  district. 

After  Mb.  and  Mbs.  Stbokach  had  been  introduced  to  the  Board,  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Lockhabt,  in  a  brief  address,  gave  to  them  a  very  cordial 
welcome,  as  those  who,  like  himself,  had  been  spending  many  years  in 
missionary  effort  for  the  welfare  of  China.  Other  members  of  the  Board 
also  expressed  their  interest  and  pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Stronach  in 
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England,  after  so  long  a  term  of  foreign  labour.  Mr.  Stronach  then 
delivered  the  following  address  respecting  the  work  and  snoceas  of  the 
Society's  Mission  m  Amoy : — 


**  Mr.  Chaermax, — ^I  feel  happy  in 
meeting  with  you  and  with  so  many 
other  beloved  brethren,  who  take  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
our  Bedeemer's  kingdom  throughout 
the  world,  and  especially  in  the  east. 

^'  The  cause  which  is  near  our  hearts 
is  certainly  prospering.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  work  of  divine  grace  in 
the  hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  many 
Chinese.  True  earnestness  of  devotion 
to  Christ,  and  fervent  love  towards  his 
people,  and  ardent  desires  to  make 
others  partakers  of  their  blessedness 
in  Him,  distinguish  many  of  the 
dear  people  among  whom  I  have  been 
labouring.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the 
effects  of  the  truth  of  the  Gk)spel  now 
manifest  where  all  was  ungodliness 
before. 

"  The  Lord  is  faithful,  and  he  still 
fulfils  all  he  has  promised.  His  pre- 
sence is  indeed  realized  by  his  servants, 
and  the  power  of  his  Spirit  accom- 
panies the  preaching  of  his  Word  in 
answer  to  his  people's  prayers.  Our 
labours  in  the  Lord  are  '  not  in  vara.' 

"After  years  of  patient  labour  among 
idolaters,  who  had  all  their  previous 
lives  been  'sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,'  it  was  deeply  inte- 
resting to  see  at  first  two,  then 
another,  and  another,  and  afterwards 
many  more,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  receive  the  light  and  the 
life  divine  by  which  we  are  saved. 

''The  first  converts  among  the 
natives  of  Amoy  were  G6f  h6  and  his 
son  Peng-an.  Three  men  were  pre- 
viously baptized  by  our  American 
brethren,  but  they  were  not  natives  of 
Amoy. 
'*  Got'ho  and  his  son  were  artificial 


flower  makers.  The  father  had  always 
been     zealous    about    religion,    and 
earnest  in  worshipping  idols,  both  in 
their  temples,  and  in  his  own  house. 
One  day  in  passing  along  the  road, 
seeing  our  chapel   open  and   people 
there  hearing  and  preaching,  he  came 
in  and  listened  to  what  was  said.    He 
became  interested  in  the,  to  him,  new 
truths  preached.     Again  and  again  he 
came  to  our  chapel,  feeling  more  and 
more   convinced  that  it  was   divine 
truth  which  was  declared.    At  length 
he  felt  constrained  to  avow  himaelf  a 
Christian.    On  his  giving  up  idolatiy 
and  joining  in  our  worship,  he  sufiTered 
much  persecution  at  home,  especially 
&om  the  bitter  hatred  of  his  wife  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.    But  his  elder 
son,  Peng-an,  soon  began  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  this  new  doctrine, 
and  to  accompany  his  father  to  oar 
place  of  worship.      At  length  boih 
father  and  son  became   earnest  be- 
lievers in  Jesus ;  and  after  much  in- 
struction, both  private  and  public,  they 
were    received    iuto    the     ChristLan 
Church  by  baptism.    My  brother  was 
then  at  Shanghai,  asBiBting  at  the  new 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chineee, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Toung   were  in 
England  for  the  benefit  of  their  healtii. 
But  the  American  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Pohlman  and  Lloyd,  assisted  at  their 
examination  as  candidates,  and  after- 
wards at  their  baptism  in  our  chapeL 
Immediately    after    their    admission 
into  the  Church,  both  iiEither  and  son 
zealously  assisted  us  in  commendiog 
the  Gk>spel  to  their  countrymen.    And 
they  continued  growing  in  knowledge 
and  in  devotion  to  the  Saviour  during 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  earth. 
They  were  baptuEed  on  the  5thof  March 
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1846.  The  father,  Go  Y6,  died  in  the 
Lord  on  the  26th  of  December  that 
same  year ;  and  the  son,  Peng-an,  four 
and  a  half  years  afterwards. 

"  The  second  of  our  converts  at 
Amoy  was  Tan-tai,  who  was  baptized 
on  November  26th,  1848.  He  was  then 
a  sergeant  in  the  Chinese  army,  but 
was  mostly  employed  on  board  war 
junks.  He  was  often  on  shore,  how- 
ever, and  then  he  always  came  to  wor- 
ship with  us.  Much  and  long  con- 
tinued persecution  he  endured  from  aU 
his  fellow  soldiers ;  but  he  bore  all  as 
a  Christian  should,  and  gradually  ho 
gained  a  good  influence  over  many  of 
the  men.  He  rose  to  be  a  commission- 
ed officer,  and  was  sent  out  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  to  rid  the  coast  of 
pirates.  On  meeting  the  piratical 
junks,  before  engaging  with  them,  ho 
knelt  down  on  the  deck,  before  his  men, 
in  pi-ayer  for  divine  protection,  several 
of  his  men  kneeling  with  him.  They 
took  one  jimk,  sunk  one,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  Then  he  with  his  men  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness 
towards  them.  He  remained  five  years 
after  his  conversion  in  the  Chinese 
service.  But  in  1853  the  rebels  came 
and  took  Amoy  and  defeated  the 
Chinese  Admiral  and  his  fleet.  During 
the  fight  Tan-tai  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebels ;  but  providentially  he  made 
his  escape  out  of  the  small  house  where 
ho  was  confined.  The  Admiral  had  by 
that  time  sailed  away  from  Amoy  with 
all  his  junks.  Late  in  the  evening 
Tan-tai  came  running  to  our  house  for 
refuge  from  the  rebels.  We  kept  him 
safely  for  four  days  with  us,  although 
the  rebels  offered  100  dollars  for  the 
head  of  an  Imperialist  soldier  of  Tan- 
tai's  rank.  Just  then  Dr.  George 
Smith,  the  Bishop  of  Victoria,  came 
into  the  harbour  on  his  ^^'ay  to  Shang- 
hai, in  the  man  of  war  Hermes  com- 
manded by  Captain  Fishboume.    He 


kindly  offered  to  take  Tan-tai  with  hiin 
as  his  servant,  that  he  might  be  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Medhurst  as  colporteur 
to  the  Hakkien  Chinese  in  Shanghai. 
After  the  rebels  had  been  driven  away, 
and  all  was  again  peaceful  here,  Tan- 
tai  returned  to  us.  Then  we  all  thought 
that  as  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the? 
Admiral,  the  Chinese  authorities  had 
no  further  claim  upon  his  services. 
And  Tan-tai  was  very  willing,  at  th(» 
sacrifice  of  his  rank  and  of  his  pro- 
spects as  a  Military  Mandarin,  to  do- 
vote  his  futxu'O  days  in  diffusing  among 
his  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation. Ho  stni  lives  as  a  faithful 
labourer  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  The  next  convert  we  baptized  was 
Siok  Hoe,  Tan-tai's  brother.  At  first 
he  was  verj-  angry  at  his  brother  for 
becoming  a  Christian ;  but  aftei-wards 
he  himself  was  graciously  led  to  believe 
and  obey  the  Gospel. 

**  Graduallv  the  number  of  Christ's 
converts  incroased,  and  in  the  j'ear 
1854,  my  brother  having  returned 
from  Shanghai  in  1853,  many  women 
as  well  as  men  came  forward  as  appli- 
cants for  admission  into  the  Chiux^h. 
The  first  of  the  women  then  baptized 
was  our  first  convert,  G6t'h6*s  widow. 
Through  the  influence  left  by  the  holy 
life  of  her  departed  hiisband,  and  by 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  teaching  of 
her  son  Peng-an,  and  the  instructions 
she  received  from  us,  she,  at  length, 
— like  Bunyan's  Christiana, — resolved 
to  follow  her  husband  aU  the  way  to 
the  Celestial  City.  Twelve  and  a  half 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  she 
also  finished  her  earthly  pilgrimage  and 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

"As  time  rolled  on,  the  converts  at 
Amoy  rapidly  increased;  and  also 
at  our  various  out-stations,  where 
churches  werc  established,  numbei's 
were  gradually  gathered  to  the 
Saviour. 
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"At  present  tlie  adults  under  the 
charge  of  the  missionaries  of  our 
Society  at  Amoy  and  its  out-stations 
number  about  four  hundred.  Our 
American  brethren  there  have  about 
the  same  number  under  their  care; 
and  so  have  also  our  brethren  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission. 

"  Thus  the  Amoy  Mission  may  be 
regarded  as  having,  connected  with 
the  three  Missionary  Societies  employ- 
ing agents  there,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred adidt  Chinese  in  full  Christian 
fellowship. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  hundreds 
of  baptized  infants,  the  children  of 
church  members,  connected  with  each 
of  the  separate  3'et  harmonious  Socie- 
ties' missions. 

"  Although  we  have  always  been 
very  careful  in  admitting  members 
into  the  church,  yet  we  have  been 
grieved  with  the  falling  away  of  not 
a  few  both  of  men  and  women. 

•*  But  we  onjo}'  the  fullest  confidence 
in  regard  to  many  of  our  church  mem- 


bers who  have  departed  this  life,  that 
they  are  now  in  heaven,  for  ever  to 
shine  as  bright  jewels  in  our  Savionr^s 
crown.  Very  satisfiEictoTy  has  been  the 
evidence  given  by  a  goodly  number  of 
women  and  of  men,  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  deaths,  that  they  had  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  loved  and 
obeyed  and  trusted  in  him ;  and  that 
they,  at  the  last,  departed  in  heavenly 
peace,  rejoicing  in  going  to  be  eter- 
nally with  their  Divine  Bedcemer. 

**  It  is  very  pleasing  to  think  of  the 
churches  under  your  missionaries'  care 
at  the  Amoy  Mission  as  being  composed 
of  a  loving  and  praying  people,  living 
witnesses  of  the  glorious  truth  that 
our  Eedeemer  lives  again,  and  reigM 
as  *Lord  of  all.'  Let  us  always  re- 
member them  in  our  prayers,  thanidng 
GK)d  for  what  he  has  already  vonch- 
safed  of  blessings  upon  them,  and  en- 
treating Him  still  more  abiuidantly  to 
bless  them,  and  those  who  labour 
among  them  and  are  over  them  in  the 
Lord." 


lY. — giitnalism  in  gJabagastan 

HOLY  WEEK  AND  EASTEE  AT  TAMATAVE. 

( From  a  letter  written  hy  the  Bev.    J.    Holddtg,    Missionary  of  the 

Society  for  the  Fropayafion  of  the  Gospel,) 

AS  I  made  my  appearance  on  Palm  Sunday  mornings  I  found  the 
compound  near  the  church  crowded  with  eager  GhristiaiiB.  "Oa 
church  had  been  nicely  decorated  with  palm  leaves  in  memoiy  of  the 
events  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  life.  Two  vases  of  flowers  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  cross  on  the  super-altar — such  flowers  as  would  have  graced 
any  gentleman's  conservatory  in  England.  The  choir  marched  from  tbe 
parsonage  in  cassocks  and  surplices,  singing  in  Malagasy,  "  AH  gloiji 
laud,  and  honour,"  to  the  very  same  music  as  you  would  be  singing  in 
England  this  very  day.  We  could  scarcely  enter  the  ehurch,  it  was  so 
crowded ;  and  many,  unable  to  And  a  place,  went  awi^.    Had  theehuxdi 
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been  three  times  as  large,  it  would  have  been  filled.  The  people  rose  en 
masse  when  we  entered,  and  joined  congregationally  in  the  Processional 
Hymn. 

The  church  has  been  crowded  ahnost  to  suffocation  in  this  hot  climate 
both  morning  and  evening.  Onr  offertory  amounts  to  £14  in  the  year. 
The  congregation,  since  I  have  returned,  supports  its  own  poor.  The 
rice  is  distributed  after  service,  in  presence  of  the  whole  congregation, 
by  two  acting  churchwardens,  to  the  most  destitute.  You  must  remember, 
too,  our  people  are  very  poor,  many  of  them  being  slaves ;  and  when 
they  do  give,  it  comes  from  the  hard  earnings  of  after-time  labour.  Each 
master  allots  to  each  slave  a  small  portion  of  ground  for  the  maintenance 
of  himself  and  family,  which  is  attended  to  after  labour  hours ;  and  I  find 
that  these  very  slaves  generally  contribute  as  much  or  more  in  kind  than 
the  masters  do  in  money  or  kind.  The  widow's  mite  is  of  more  actual 
value  than  the  offerings  of  the  rich. 

The  whole  week  has  been  full  of  interest.  Our  daily  attendance  was 
very  much  better  than  ordinary.  Sermons  were  preached  each  morning 
and  evening  on  the  subject  for  the  day,  and  as  the  people  were  gradually 
drawn  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  to  the  contemplation  of  His  agony  on 
Good  Priday,  the  congregations  became  more  augmented.  On  Good 
Friday  the  altar  was  robed  in  black,  the  white  altar-cross  was  draped  in 
black,  the  faint  outline  showing  through,  and  all  the  other  altar  furniture 
and  ornaments  were  removed.  The  long  texts  of  Scripture  were  bordered 
with  black,  and  the  church  struck  one  as  being  in  mourning,  as  it  should 
be,  when  we  meet  to  think  of  the  dreadfdl  sufferings  our  Lord  endured  on 
that  day. 

The  morning  congregration  numbered  180,  most  of  the  members 
wearing  moumiog  lambas  (clothes).  The  church  was  open  all  day  for 
meditation,  and  at  mid-day  a  special  service  was  said — ^the  Litany.  At 
three  o'clock  a  meditation  service  was  held,  which  lasted  an  hour.  The 
evening  service  was  attended  by  about  190  persons.  A  sermon  was 
preached  from  the  words,  "  It  is  finished."  "When  it  was  over  the  whole 
congregation  knelt  down  and  said  the  51st  Psalm.  The  hearty,  yet  peni- 
tent manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  spoken  almost  made  me  weep.  I 
felt  the  words  too  keenly  to  be  able  audibly  to  pronounce  them.  But 
the  childlike  nature  of  these  poor  natives  could  not  control  itself :  they 
burst  into  bitter  tears  and  sobs.  They  realized  the  death  of  Jesus.  When 
the  Lord's  dying  words,  "  It  is  finished,"  were  brought  before  them  the 
silence  of  a  momentary  pause  was  filled  up  by  actual  groans  and  sobs,  such 
as  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe.  Hands  were  raised  to  the  eyes  and  fore- 
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heads  as  if  to  shut  out  tlie  overwhelming  sight :  even  hard,  thoughtless, 
unbaptized  persons  present  must  have  felt  the  influence. 

The  next  morning  the  congregation  was  almost  as  g^at  as  on  the 
preceding  day.  Sermons  were  preached  on,  ''  He  descended  into  hell/* 
and,  '^  He  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  After  evensong  all  signs  of 
mourning  were  removed,  and  once  more  the  church  began  to  assume  a 
joyful,  festive  appearance.  Festoons  of  flowers  of  the  most  goi^eoos 
description  were  hung  from  the  beams.  The  vases  contained  the  choicest 
and  sweetest  tropical  plants.  The  cross  was  wreathed  with  violets  and 
pink-eyed  convolvuli,  while  various  designs  in  flowers  covered  the  walls 
in  many  places. 

At  eight  A.M.  the  Malagasy  service  commenced ;  the  boys,  twelve  in 
number,  wore  their  surplices  and  cassocks,  and  the  Processional  was 
'^  Sound  the  loud  trumpet.^'  As  soon  as  we  entered,  all  rose  and  joined 
in  the  jubilant  melody  with  cheerful  hearts,  lusty  voices,  and  spark- 
ling eyes.  The  church  was  crowded.  The  enclosure  was  nearly  filled 
with  people  imable  to  procure  seats,  the  doors  and  windows  were  crammed 
with  woolly  heads  and  eager  faces.  We  sung  during  the  service  a  trans- 
lation of  the  old  English  hymn,  ''  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to  day,"  to  the 
old  tune.  Is  it  not  sweet  to  have  the  same  communion  of  praise  as  prayer? 
Both  services  were  crowded.  Those  who  had  been  unable  to  get  into 
church  in  the  morning  came  three  hours  before  the  time  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  grassy  enclosure  was  quite  lively  with  the  variegated  lambas 
of  the  Christians.  There  were  forty-seven  communicants,  and  we  had 
three  marriages  and  eleven  baptisms.  A  chief  and  a  slave  were  bap- 
tized— ^made  brothers  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  laver.  The 
offertory  during  the  day  amounted  to  14s.  8d.,  besides  kind — ^rioe,  fowls, 
eggs,  bananas,  mangoes,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  and  pines. 

I  have  baptized  127  persons  since  my  return.  On  Easter  Monday  we 
had  our  flrst  vestiy  meeting,  and  two  wardens,  or  sidesmen,  were  chosen. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

The  church  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  place.  Hundzeds 
of  people  go  away  for  want  of  room.  The  S.  P.  O.  cannot  afford  to  give 
anything  towards  enlarging  the  church,  and  so  the  oongregationy  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  slaves,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was 
resolved  at  a  meeting  to  build  a  church  capable  of  holding  300  persons. 
The  people  cannot  afford  to  give  money,  for  they  have  it  not,  but  they 
will  give  wood  and  other  materials,  and  they  will  also  put  it  up.  A  man 
lets  us  the  ground  at  a  nominal  rent,  for  the  Malagache  cannot  jfeU  land 
to  foreigners. — (From  "  Mission  Life,'*  August,  1869.) 
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v.— Mar  in  Samoa. 


IN  the  September  Chbonicle  a  brief  account  was  given  of  the  war  which 
has  recently  broken  out  among  the  Natives  of  Samoa.  A  fuller 
narrative  of  the  grounds  and  incidents  of  this  distressing  and  injurious 
contest  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tubneb,  in  a  letter 
dated  TTpolUy  Samoa,  24th  April,  1869  : — 

"  THE  WAB  IN  UPOLU  IN  1869. 


(( 


About  ten  years  ago,  when  Ma- 
lictoa,  king  of  the  Tuamasanga,  or 
middle  division  of  TJpolu,  died,  those 
entitled  to  vote  for  a  successor  were 
divided.  Some  were  for  Pe'a,  a  brother 
of  the  former  Malietoa,  and  others  were 
for  a  son,  a  young  man  called  Laupepa. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  it  was  decided  to 
have  a  duiunvirato,  and  lot  each  have 
the  title  of  Malietoa.  This  union  of 
the  two  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
last  year.  A  new  code  of  laws  had 
just  been  passed ;  representatives  had 
been  chosen  to  form  a  parliament; 
and,  owing  to  advancing  commerce, 
and  the  increase  of  European  mer- 
chants and  settlers,  it  was  decided  to 
have  their  meetings,  courts  of  inquirj-, 
&c.,  at  the  harbour  of  Apia,  instead  of 
Malie,  the  old  capital  and  residence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Malietoa  dy- 
nasty. This  was  done ;  the  new  par- 
liament met,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
they  did  was  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  throw  off  the  senior  chief,  Po*a, 
and  remove  to  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Apia  the  young  chief,  Lau- 
pepa, and  proclaim  him  as  the  one  Ma- 
lietoa, and  king  of  the  Tuamasanga. 
No  warning  was  given  to  Pe'a,  and  on 
the  sudden  arrival  at  Malie  of  a  party 
to  carry  off  Laupopa  to  the  parliament 
at  Apia,  to  proclaim  him  sole  king, 
Pe'a  rose,  followed,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Mulinuu,  on  the  west  side  of 


Apia  bay,  with  a  party  of  hid  ad- 
herents, as  a  protest  against  his  sum- 
mary deposition  and  the  proclamation 
of  Laupepa  as  sole  king. 

"The  Laupepa  party  went  on  with 
their  project,  ignored  the  existence  of 
Pe'a,  and  on  the  25th  of  February  last 
year  proclaimed  Laupepa  king  of  the 
Tuamasanga.  It  was  evident  to  many 
that  this  was  a  most  questionable 
movement,  and  throw  the  peace  of  the 
island  into  great  jeopardy. 

"  Some  influential  chiefs  of  the  Tua- 
masanga and  other  states  rallied  round 
Pe'a,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  months 
he  had  on  his  side  a  large  number,  re- 
presenting the  island  of  Manono,  and 
the  three  states  on  Savoii  as  well.  The 
Laupepa  party  armed  to  resist,  either 
the  deposition  of  the  yoimg  king,  or 
any  attempt  to  force  Pe'a  upon  them. 
The  leading  men  of  Atua  and  Aana, 
states  on  Upolu,  east  and  west  of  tho 
Tuamasanga,  now  appeared  on  the 
scene.  They  professed  simply  to  me- 
diate, but  in  reality  wished  to  consti- 
tute a  new  government  for  the  whole 
of  TJi)olu,  Manono,  and  Savaii.  Tho 
Laupepa  party  proposed  delay,  and  a 
meeting  of  all  the  states  at  a  future 
time,  with  a  view  to  a  general  union. 
To  this  Manono  and  Savaii  at  first 
agreed;  but  subsequently,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Pe'a  and  his  adherents 
in    the   Tuamasanga,    together  with 
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Atua  and  Aana,  formed  a  Union,  and  a 
new  government,  consisting  of  two  re- 
presentatives from  each,  of  the  seven 
allied  states,  and  to  commence  a  session 
at  Mulinuu,  on  the  west  side  of  Apia 
bay,  ignoring  Laupepa  and  his  adhe- 
rents on  the  east  side. 

*'The  armed  force  which  attended 
the  Unionists  retired,  leaving  only  the 
representative  chie&  of  the  seven  states, 
together .  with  Pe'a,  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  new  Union.    The  ques- 
tion as  to  a  King  or  President  was  left 
in   abeyance.    We  had  a  hope  that 
angry  feeling  would  subside,  and  that 
the   Laupepa   minority   would   soon 
amalgamate  with  the  new  government. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  the  Laupepa 
party  sent  to  Miilinuu,  and  ordered  off 
the  chiefs  of  the  new  Union,  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  there  belonged  to 
them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Unionists  maintained  that  it  was  theirs, 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Union  who  resided  on  the 
spot.    The  Union  chiefs,  however,  had 
no  alternative ;  the  order  to  depart  was 
accompanied  by  an  armed  force,  which 
required  them  to  be  off  at  once.    They 
retired,  had  a  meeting,  and  decided  on 
war,  to  retake  Mulinuu  from  which 
they  had  just  been  driven,  and  also  to 
maintain  the  Union  of  the  seven  states. 
We  tried  to  get  the  Laupepa  party  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  Unionists  for 
driving  them  off  in  such  haste  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  and  we  boped 
that  the  Union  chie&  might  resort  to 
reasoning  or  arbitration,  rather  than 
to  an  anned  force ;  but  persuasion  was 
in  vain ;  the  one  party  was  determined 
to  attack,  and  the  other  to  resist. 

'*The  forces  of  the  Unionists  were 
soon  mustered.  On  Friday,  the  26th 
of  March,  they  advanced  to  Mulinuu, 
and  after  a  skirmish  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  Laupepa  party,  re-took  the 
place.     Two  of  the   Laupepa  party 


were  killed,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Unionists  two  or  three  were  wounded. 
On   Saturday,  the    27th,    there  was 
another  skirmish  in  which  &e  Laupepa 
party  lost  three,  and  the  Unionists  one. 
On  ^e  morning  of  Sabbath,  the  28th, 
thehostile  partiesmet  again,  exchanged 
words,  and  agreed  to  retire  for  the  day 
to  their  respective  camps.   The  Union- 
ists, however,  were  bent  on  an  advance, 
and    only  scheming  to    compass  the 
Laupepa  party.      The   result  was   a 
fierce  struggle  in  which  fourteen  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  Unionists,  and  seven- 
teen on  the  side  of  Laupepa.    At  mid- 
night the  Laupepa  party  fled  in  two 
divisions — one  across  the  island  to  the 
Tuamasanga   settlements  there,   and 
the  other  left  in  boats  and  went  along 
the  coast  to  A  ana,  fifteen  miles  to  th« 
westward  of  Apia.    The  most  of  them 
are  together  again,  and  fortifying  a 
strong  position  on  the  south-west  side 
of  their  own  Tuamasanga  division  of 
the  island.     This  state  of  affairs  is  a 
sad  interruption  to  our  work.    It  has 
made  a  dean  sweep  of  all  the  peo^ 
from   about   twenty  villages   in  the 
Tuamasanga.     The  sick  and  infirm, 
together  with  women  and  children, 
were  first  removed  to  neatnl  villages, 
which,  by  common  consent,  axe '  cities 
of  refuge'  at  such  timea.      All  the 
strong  men  areoff  with  Laapepa,exeept 
a  few  wbo  have  cast  in  their  lot  with 
Pe'a.      The     village    teachers    and 
preachers,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, have  gathered  together  doee  by  the 
residences  of  the  missionaries  at  Apia 
and  Malua.    By  virtue  of  ofifioe,  thesse 
Native  ministers  are  respected  by  the 
war  parties,  and  their  property  un- 
touched.    Their  houses  and  chapds 
also  in  the  deserted  villages  are  saved, 
but    almost    every   other    house   is 
burned ;  which,  with  felled  bresd-frnxt 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  plundered  plan- 
tations, &C.,  are  the  usoal  humbling 
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marks  left  for  a  conquered  people  to 
look  at  on  their  return  to  their  lands. 
As  in  difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  in 
past  years,  mission  property  has  been 
respected,  and  also  the  property  of 
European  store-keepers  "^i^ho  have  kept 
themselves  perfectly  neutral.  Two 
stores  at  Apia  were  plundered,  but 
they  were  places  kept  by  natives  re- 
lated to  the  Laupepa  party,  and  con- 
tained fine  mats  and  other  things 
supposed  to  belong  to  natives  who 
had  been  in  the  fight.  As  these  stores 
w^ere  close  to  the  British  Consulate, 
and  contained  British  property  con- 
signed by  a  Sydney  merchant  to  these 
native  traders,  Mr.  Consul  "Williams 
thought  it  right  to  hoist  the  British 
ensign  on  the  premises.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  assiu>ed  him,  that  the  said  pre- 
mises would  be  considered  sacred;  but, 
an  excited  rubble  in  search  for  spoil, 
when  they  reached  the  place,  made  a 
dean  sweep  of  almost  everything. 
The  flag  even  did  not  escape.  It  was 
cut  away  by  a  youth  who  seemed  to 
have  no  other  idea  by  it  than  that  the 
red  bunting  would  make  a  dashing 
kilt !  The  chiefs  of  the  Unionists  were 
in  great  consternation  when  they  heard 
that  the  flag  had  been  cut,  wont  to  the 
Consul,  bowed  down  as  a  conquered 
people  do  when  imploring  mercy,  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  no  premeditated 
or  approved  indignity  to  the  British 
flag,  but  the  reckless  conduct  of  that 
single  culprit,  whom  they  gave  up  to 
be  put  to  death,  or  punished  in  any 
way  that  he,  the  Consul,  pleased.  Mr. 
Consul  Williams  said  in  reply  that  the 
whole  aflkir  had  been  referred  to  his 
(}ovemment  in  a  despatch  which  he 
had  just  written,  and  must  be  left  till 
the  arrival  of  a  British  ship  of  war. 
He  promised,  at  the  same  time,  duly  to 
report  the  prompt  and  humble  way  in 
which  they  had  expressed  their  sorrow 
on  account  of  the  indignity  to  the  flag. 


"  A  few  of  the  church  members  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  quarrelling  and 
fighting,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
drawn  in  to  it  by  what  they  consider 
a  dire  necessity  from  which  they  could 
not  escape.  Laupepa  and  many  of  his 
leading  men  have  been  church  mem- 
bers for  years ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Laupepa  and  his  party  think  that  the 
allies  have  no  right  to  the  Mulinuu 
land,  and  ought  not  to  set  up  there,  or 
anywhere  in  the  Tuamasanga,  a  new 
government  without  their  sanction. 
The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  the  said  Mulinuu  land  is  theirs ; 
that  their  expulsion  must  be  punished; 
and  that  by  the  new  Union  of  the  seven 
states  they  are  seeking  the  general 
good  of  the  entire  group.  We  plead 
with  both  parties  for  peaceful  arbitral 
tion,  and  in  this  we  are  backed  by  a 
great  body  of  the  people.  We  are  not 
without  hope,  that,  ere  long,  they  will 
get  tired  of  the  miseries  of  the  sword, 
and  gladly  adopt  the  better  course.  The 
students  in  the  Institution  continue 
faithful :  not  one  has  been  drawn  away 
to  join  either  of  the  war  parties. 

'^  The  incidents  of  war  in  Samoa  are 
much  the  same  as  in  former  years.  In 
forcing  a  landing  an3rwhere,  their  boats 
and  double  canoes  have  their  top  sides 
weU  shut  in  by  a  barricade  of  wood  or 
bamboos.  On  shore  there  is  no  stand- 
up  open  fight,  but  principally,  a  series 
of  skirmishes  among  the  trees  of  the 
village  plantations,  or  further  back 
in  the  bush,  in  which  nimibers  aie 
wounded,  and  but  few  killed.  They 
keep  up  the  old  custom  of  taking  the 
lieads  of  the  slain  to  the  camp  of  the 
chiefs.  The  one  who  has  chopped  off 
the  head  shouts  out  his  own  name 
before  the  chiefs,  and  the  name  of  his 
victim,  as  he  goes  in  and  lays  it  down. 
Ho  is  publicly  thanked  on  the  spot  for 
his  heroism,  and  marked  out  for  future 
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distinction ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  these 
Christian  times,  for  future  disgrace. 
Before  sun-down  everj'  head  will  pro- 
bably be  claimed  by  some  near  or 
distant  relative,  and  sent  awa^"  to 
weeping  friends  and  the  family  bury- 
ing-placo — ^it  maj'  be  fifty  nules  away. 
There  is  something  grateful  to  the 
lacerated  feelings  of  many  in  this 
otherwise  revolting  custom.  What 
would  many  in  England  and  America 
not  give  to  possess  even  a  lock  of  the 
hair  of  a  beloved  one  who  fell  in 
battle  ? 

"We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
mediate  and  get  the  hostile  parties  to 
make  mutual  concessions.  But  the 
Samoans  are  most  tenacious  of  what 
we  should  consider  trifling  points  of 
honour;  they  have  a  keen  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  we  find  it  cx- 
ti-emely  difficult,  as  in  this  case,  to 
get  a  minority  to  yield  to  a  majoritj'. 
There  is  one  hopeful  thing  in  the 
stiTiggle  now  going  on,  and  that  is, 
that  it  may  end  in  more  union  and 
better  government  than  we  have  ever 
had  before.  We  have  not  for  twenty 
years  and  more  seen  such  an  exten- 
sive tmion  of  the  divided  states  of 
Samoa  as  now  exists  on  the  side  of 
the  allies  or  Unionists ;  and  if  it  issues 
in  the  annexation  of  the  entire  Tuama- 
sanga  also,  good  may  come  out  of  it. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  with 
aU  the  drawbacks  of  a  Native  govern- 
ment, whose  petty  jealousies  lead  to 
frequent  disturbances,  missionaries, 
and  probably  merchants  and  settlers 
too,  have  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom 
from  alarm  and  disaster,  compared 
with  the  position  of  Europeans  in  New 
Zealand  during  the  last  five  and 
t\^'ent\'  years. 

**  And  thus  you  see  that  the  war 


spirit  has  not  yet  died  out  in  Samoa. 
Almost  every  year  we  have  war,  or 
rumours  of  war,  somewhere  in  tho 
group;  and  sometimes  these  distur- 
bances last  for  years.  We  had  three 
years  of  the  Palanli  war ;  nine  year^ 
of  the  Aana  war ;  two  years  ago  ire 
had  war  on  Afanua  and  Savaii ;  Ust 
year  it  was  war  on  Tutuila ;  and 
now  wo  have  this  sad  quarrel  on 
Upolu,  involving  the  whole  islands 
and  Manono  and  Savaii  as  well.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  hardly  a 
vessel  comes  from  Australia  or  America 
without  war  news  from  some  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  That  Christian 
men  in  other  x>art8  of  the  world  should 
be  at  the  same  time  professing  Chri*^- 
tians  and  belligerents,  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  missionary  work,  and  tend^ 
more  than  can  be  described  to  faster  the 
war  spirit  which  we  all  so  much  de- 
plore. In  our  inquiries  as  to  the  late 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath-day — a  thin^ 
we  have  never  known  since  the  intrt>- 
duction  of  Christianity — ^we  were  told, 
rather  fjliblyy  that  the  leaders  of  thv 
Union  troops  hold  that  in  Europe  and 
America  it  is  law,  *•  that  the  Sabbath 
is  not  greater  than  the  blood  of  men,' 
moaning,  we  suppose,  that  revengn 
for  blood  is  of  more  importance  tban 
the  Sabbath.  We  were  sorry  we  could 
not  say  Noy  when  the  question  wa^ 
asked,  *  Do  Europeans  and  American> 
fight  on  the  Lord's-day  ? '  Soon  may 
the  time  come  when  Christian  nation^ 
shall  bo  true  to  their  prindpki,  set 
a  better  example,  and  settle  their 
differences  by  arbitration,  instead  of 
the  inhuman  mode  of  rushing  at  each 
other  like  demons  or  beasts  of  prey. 

'*Geobge  Tcrxeb. 
•*Maltja,  Upolu,  Samoa, 
'' April  Uth,  1869." 
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VI.' 


•Botes  of  %  ai;ont^. 


1.  Detabtube  of  Missioxabibs.  The  Eev.  Walter  Joss  appointed  to 
Coixnbatoor,  Soutli  India,  embarked  at  Gravesend  in  tlie  ship  Renown  for 
Madras,  on  the  Srd  September.  The  Bev.  Hexbt  Eige,  also  appointed  to 
Coimbatoor,  sailed  from  Southampton  on  September  4th,  proceeding  to  his 
station  by  the  overland  route. 

2.  Abriyal  of  Missionaries.  On  September  5th,  the  Eev.  Alexaxder 
Stboxach  and  Mi's.  Stronach  arrived  in  England  from  Amoy.  Mr.  Stronach 
is  now  revisiting  his  native  land,  after  thirty  two  years  of  continuous  labour  in 
the  foreign  field. 

3.  Ordination.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  EEenry  Toller,  appointed  to  Salem, 
South  India,  took  place  on  September  2nd  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  Market 
Harboi'ough.  After  the  introductoiy  service  which  was  conducted  by  the  Eev. 
!E.  Hipwood  and  the  Bev.  T.  Coleman,  the  field  of  labour  was  described  by  the 
Soy.  W.  E.  Morris,  missionary  from  Salem.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the 
Eev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.  A.  and  the  ordination  prayer  was  ofiered  by  the  minister 
of  HiQ  Chapel,  the  Eev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.  A.  The  charge  was  delivered  by  the 
Eev.  T.  Toller  of  Kettering. 

4.  Death  of  the  Eev.  James  Williamson.  The  painful  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  Eev.  James  Williamson  of  the  Tienttdn  Mission  has  been 
received  by  telegram.  While  on  a  missionary  tour  he  was  accidentally  drowned 
on  August  2dth.  Thus  his  missionary  career  (of  six  years)  is  early  and  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close,  at  a  time  when,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  their 
language,  he  was  fcdly  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

5. — ^Missionary  Conference  in  Kafir-Land. 


An  important  Conference  of  Mis- 
nionaries  has  lately  been  held  at  King 
Williamstown,  at  which  all  chui-ches 
having  missions  were  represented. 
The  Conference  would  not  have  been 
half  so  important  had  it  been  less  gene- 
ral. Thirty  missionaries  were  present, 
including  members  of  the  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Independent, 
(German,  and  Moravian  Societies.  If 
these  Conferences,  of  which  this  one  is 
the  second  or  third,  can  be  continued, 
and  if  they  give  rise  to  some  organiza- 
tion which  will  unite  in  itself  the  coun- 
sel and  authority  of  the  various  Mission 
Churches,  they  will  undoubtedly  be- 
4X>me  a  power  in  the  land,  which  will 


be  felt  in  that  particular  part  of  our 
national  society  where  power  is  chiefly 
wanted.  The  natives  of  this  colony 
are,  properly  speaking,  not  governed — 
Government  leaves  them  alone  as  much 
as  possible.  There  are  no  institutions 
which  can  take  the  place  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  relation  but  the  Missionary' 
Societies,  and  these  can  do  so  with  the 
best  efiPect  by  agreeing  to  unite  together, 
not  by  amalgamation,  but  by  a  con- 
federation which  would  be  based  on  a 
few  simple  piinciples  and  have  regard 
to  common  objects,  and  which  would 
give  to  those  principles  and  objects  all 
the  force  of  undivided  e£fbrt  and  au- 
thority.   Such  a  union  would  leave 
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everj'  Church  to  its  own  economy,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  create  an  insti- 
tution for  the  benefit  of  the  natives, 
the  like  of  which  does  not  now  exist. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  functions 
exercised  by  the  Conference  have  been 
limited  almost  to  deliberation.  Mem- 
bers have  read  papers  on  questions  of 
varied  character,  and  discussions  have 
followed.  With  the  exception  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  nothing  more 
practical  has  been  attempted  than  the 
handing  over  of  certain  subjects  of  en- 
quiry to  select  committees  for  report. 
The  fact  is,  the  Conference  has  been 
feeling  its  way  over  new  ground.  The 
various  members  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  one  another,  and  to 
discover  the  spheres  within  which  they 
can  act  together. 

There  are  some  who  will  not  look 
with  much  favour  on  a  combination  of 
missionaries,  having  for  its  object  the 
social  as  well  as  religious  welfare  of  the 
natives.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference hitherto  have,  however,  shown 
no  tendency  to  set  up  native  interests 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  colonists. 
We  see  in  the  papers  and  discussions 
no  signs  of  partizanship  and  petting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reports  show  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
bring  the  natives  under  a  stricter  con- 
trol, and  to  exact  from  them  a  more 
rapid  conformity  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  civilized  life.  The  abolition 
by  law  of  certain  rites  which  the  co- 
lonial farmers  have  always  considered 
to  be  not  only  offensive  but  productive 
of  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  stealing, 
was  one  of  the  objects  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  several  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. Then,  also,  the  subject  of  one 
paper  was  the  importance  of  getting 
station  natives  to  build  better  houses 
with  a  partictdar  reference  to  decency 
and  cleanliness,  and  to  famish  their 


homes  with  something  more  than  the 
few  simple  articles  of  native  manufac- 
ture. Should  the  Conference  continue 
to  show  the  same  desire  for  social  re- 
form, the  prejudice  against  it  and  it< 
operations  will  soon  be  removed  from 
the  &rming  mind.  The  oilier  chief 
subjects  for  discussion  were  the  train- 
ing of  native  ministers,  the  composition 
of  a  hymn  book  for  general  use  in  all 
churches,  the  fixing  of  alphabetical 
characters,  and  the  translation  of  tho 
Sacred  text — ^aU  of  them  being  ques- 
tions on  which  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  agreement  by  common 
consent  of  the  Societies,  and  none  of 
them  being,  directly  or  indirectly,  of- 
fensive to  any  class  or  to  any  mi^oc 
church. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  wise  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference  to  avoid  for  a  time 
any  attempt  at  action,  and  to  continue 
to  deliberate,  enquire  and  report.    In- 
deed, at  present,  action  with  authority 
is  scarcely  possible,  as,  althongh  the 
Conference  includes  members  of  all  the 
Missionary    Churches,  the   ministers 
who  att^id  its  meetings  do  not  do  6o 
as  duly  qualified  representatives  of  the 
bodies  to  which  they  belong.     Afler 
the  Conference  has  by  continued  dis- 
cussion shown  its  mind  and  spirit,  and 
given  evidence  of  a  capacity  for  prac- 
tical usefldness,  it  is  probable  that  the 
dififerent  churches  may  authorise  an 
actual  representation,  and  then  wduM 
come  the  opportunity  and  condition? 
best  favourable  to  organization,  de- 
cisions, acts,  and  deeds.    Meanwhile, 
to  meet,  confer,  debate,  and  refer  im- 
portant questions  to  committees  for 
consideration  and  report  seems  to  be 
the  safest  work,  nor  is  it  imdigmfied  or 
useless  work.    Looking  at  the  report  of 
the   proceedings    of  the  Conference, 
given  in  the  TCing  Williamsto wn  papers, 
we  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  new 
missionary  institution  ia  worthy  of  the 
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respect  and  earnest  good  wishes  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  common  well- 
being  of  all  classes  of  the  colony.  In 
concluding  these  remarks,  we  may  say 
that  the  Conference  wants  a  Monthly 
or  Quarterly,  through  which  its  papers 
and  proceedingswould  obtain  publicity, 
and  in  which  the  members  of  the  Union 


could  more  readily  communicate 
amongst  themselves  on  questions  of 
general  interest.  The  publication  of 
some  such  literary  representative  is  a 
work  which  the  Conference  might  re- 
solve upon  at  the  next  meeting. — From 
"  The  Journal,**  July  26«A,  1869. 


VII.— ^tfenofolebptnts. 


The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following ^  viz.  ;— 


For  Bev.  R.  Toy,  ICadagascar.  To  tho  Crescent 
and  Norwood  Working  Society,  Liverpool,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothing,  &c.  To  O.  C-— ,  Ganterton, 
New  Forest,  for  a  Parcel  of  Pinafores. 

For  Madagascar  Mission.  To  a  Lady,  per  A. 
Mirrielees,  Esq.,  Ealing,  for  a  Communion 
Service.  To  Mr.  Fisher,  Yarmouth,  for  a 
Package  of  Magic  Lantern  slides.  To  the 
Sunday  School  children,  Norwood  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing.  To  3irs. 
Saxelby,  Hall  Green,  for  a  Parcel  of  Toys. 

For  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cousins,  Madagascar.  To  Friends, 
per  Mrs.  Baker,  Ouord,  for  a  Case  of  Useful 
Articles,  value  X15. 

For  Ber.  O.  Cousins,  Madagascar.  To  Cora 
Williams  and  her  young  Fnends,  Hoddesdon, 
for  a  box  of  Useful  Articles,  value  £7.  To 
the  Clapham  Ladies'  Missionary  Working 
Society,  for  a  Case  of  made-up  Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Pool,  Madagascar.  To  Mrs.  Dunn,  War- 
rington, for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing.  To  the 
8uR«v  Chapel  Misoionaxy  Working  Associa- 
tion, for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Parrett,  Madagascar.  To  Hias  Fraser 
and  Friends,  Edinburgh,  for  a  Box  of  Useful 
Articles,  value  £30. 

For  Bev.  B.  B.  Taylor,  Cradock.  To  Friends  at 
Lee  Ghapel,  Lee,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  and 
Ornamental  Articles,  value  £M).  To  Friends 
at  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham,  for  a  Case  of 
Useftil  and  Ornamental  Articles,  value  £20. 
To  the  Ladies  of  Bodland  Working  Society, 
Bristol,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing,  value  £19  7s.  6d. 

For  Peelton  Station.  To  the  Juvenile  Missionary 
Worldng  Party,  Princes  Street  Chapel,  Nor- 
iriefa,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing,  value  £8  18s. 
3d. 

For  Rev.  J.  Good,  Shoshong.  To  the  Old  Qravel 
Pit  Chapel  Missionaxy  Working  Party,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing,  value  £18. 

For  Bev.  J.  Brown,  Taung.  To  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bev.  £.  Moms*s  Congregation,  Sale,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing,  value  £6. 

For  Bev.  Dr.  Turner,  South  Seas.  To  the  Juvenile 
SodetT,  Blackhaath,  per  Mias  Williams,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Bev.  T.  Pow«U,  Tutoila.  To  the  Ber.  N. 
Hurry  and  Friends,  Bournemouth,  for  a  Box 
of  dotbing. 


For  Bev.  A.  T.  Savillo,  Huahine.  To  the  Rev.  E . 
Walker  and  Friends,  Pendleton,  for  two  CaseM 
oontaining  a  Bell  and  a  supply  of  School 

Materials. 

For  Rev.  John  Jones,  Mard.  To  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
sionary Societv,  Wrington,  per  Mrs.  Godwin, 
for  a  Parcel  of  Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Sadler,  Amor.  To  Miss  Biggs,  Canon- 
bury,  for  a  Box  of  Work. 

For  Mrs.  Edkins,  Peldn.  To  tiic  Ladies  Working 
Partv.  Brompton,  ner  Miss  Gray,  for  a  Box  of 
Useml  Articles,  value  £30. 

For  Rev.  T.  Bryson,  Hankow.  To  T.  Jenner,  Esq., 
for  a  valuable  Parcel  of  Books. 

For  Bev.  C.  Campbell,  Bangalore.  To  the  Toung 
Ladies  at  Miss  King's  Establishment,  Thaxtead, 
for  a  Box  of  Useftil  Articles,  value  £36.  To 
Miss  Gold,  Mile  End,  for  a  Box  of  UseftU 
Articles,  value  £9. 

For  Mirsapore.  To  the  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Sunday  School,  per  Bfr.  Hone,  for  a  Parcel  of 
Clothing. 

For  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  Calcutta.  To  the  Ladies 
Missionary  Working  Society,  North  Street 
Chapel,  Brighton,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and 
Useml  Articles,  value  £24  18s.  Od. 

For  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  Santhapooram.  To  young 
people,  per  Miss  Law,  Rotherham,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing,  Ac,  value  £7, 

For  Rev.  W.  Lee,  Nagerooil.  To  the  Islington 
Chanel  Jnvraiile  :k)Ciety,  for  a  Parcel  of 
dotbing. 

For  Bev.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica.  To  the  Commercial 
Street  Misaionaxy  Working  Society,  North- 
ampton, for  a  Case  of  Xfseftil  and  Fancy 
Articles,  value  £22. 

For  Mrs.  Lindo,  Jamaica.  To  the  Rev.  E.  Stally- 
brass  and  Friends,  Bumham  Market,  for  a 
Box  of  Clothing. 

To  Mr.  T.  Owens,  Holywell,  and  to  Mr.  W.  S 
Edwards,  Newhaven,  for  Volumes  and 
Numbers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and 
other  Publications. 
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VIII.— ContrihtioRs. 

From  2\8t  August  to  2Zrd  September,  1869. 


LOSDOX. 

Ij'gACj  of  the  late  MIm  Sarah 
AnueSaukey ISIO    6  11 

W.......... 100    0    0 


A  Director,  for  Uadagaacar  ..  »    0   0 

The  lata  UIm  Sarah  CarreU, 
IieTllr.£.G.WeIah S&    0   0 

P.J.(doii.) «    0    0 

Proceadi  of  Mmie  Fancy  Work, 
made  bj  two  CUldraa  and 
their  KorMmaid,  thronirl^  lli« 
Winter  tlma 1  It   0 


E.L. 


...    0    ft   0 


Craven  Hill  Chapel. 
YooD^  Men's  Auxillaiy  ....  17  10    9 
Sondiqr  School  10    0   0 

Falcon  Square  OtopeL   Con- 
trlhotiona IS   0   0 

/\)r««<H£{LQaee&'«Boad.  For 
Wldowa'Fund 6    0    0 


nendon^and  tha  Hyde  AtiX' 
UiatTt.    Contrlbtttiona ......  U    7    6 

OaUandt  Chapel,  Contrlbu- 
tloos 6  IS   0 

Parker  Street.  WorklnffMen't 
Christian  iMtttuta,  Dnirf 
Lane 0  16  10 


Bvokhvham.     Ilka   Baylis'a 
Working  AMOclatioB  ..«..    6    0    0 


Chippino  Norton,  Sew  Year's 
Otturlnc ......... ...... 


..100 


CktUmlettk.   Contaibationa..    S 17   6 

Cumberland  Aweaiarjf.  Con- 
tribntlona 85  17    S 


El»u)ick.    OontrUmtloni ......  S9  18    9 


£iaex  AnxiHarg,    Contrilm- 
llona ISO   0    0 


Foltetloiie.   Collaeted  by  Iflae 
Taylor,  of  Uphill    ..........    1    Oil 

Olaueeeter.    The  IfUnea  Bo- 
Tlngton,  for  Qttilon  «.....»    10    0 

OravtBend,      Prlnoea    Street 
Chapel IS  17    6 

Oreat  JlarUnc.  Oootribvtlooa   S  10   0 


BoMffhley.   Oonttlbatlone....  10  U  10 
i^otoca.    Bar.  J.O.  Bonth....    S    0   0 


fl/racombe.   Mm  P.  Willi  (S 

Lap  ford.   OontribatloBS..M..    5    1    0 

JltoKheet  r.    Oroaranor  Street 
Chapal.    Touth'e  AuxlUaiy..  15   0   0 

Mere.    Chaxlee  Jape,  Baq. 
ForLonadal«8Utlon,BerUieo  50    0    0 
„  Madairaaoar XO   0   0 


withintcreat   ......110  U  10 

R.  M.  Allan,  Kiq.  (don.)  ......  10   0    0 


Sutton.     Mrs.  E.    Hill,     ftn* 
Widows' Fund 0    6   0 


Wood/ord,   MayCoUectlons..  S0    S   6 


York  Street  CltopeLAu^UUrT  7    5   6 

COUNTRY. 
Bid^ord.   CoUoettona..'......  10   1  10 

Birmingham,     Mia.  Thocaas 
Avery,  for  Madagaaoar ......    6   0    0 

Auxiliary..... ». 870   »    9 

Bristol  Auxiliary.   OoDtribu- 
tlons 453  18    7 


New    Inn,    near  PoniifpooL 
Contrllmiiona »..    4    0   0 


Pickering.   ContributlonaM..    6   3  10 

Beading.   Young  Meali  Auxi- 
liary, per  Mr.  £.  Stereos. ...    0  10   0 


*U 


OoUeeted  after  Lecture 
T.  Jenacr,  Esq.,  for  Amoy 
Boat .TI;. 1    7  10 


Bt.  Heknt. 

AutlUry.     ContribBtlotta..ll8  13  3 

Button,  ditto,  ditto..... ...100  17  1 

S13  10  4 


SetiJbrd.     BlosMiDS    Society. 
ContrUmtiotts S   &  i 


SktjfleUL  BroompariiCoDgi*- 
ntional  Church,  far  WUows* 
Ftaad .*.. 


..too 


Smethwiek.   ContrihotioBa  ..  IS  &  S 


SjpeJding. 

CoUeeladbyMlas 
Inrni.  HobaoBf  Esq... .......... 

E.  P.  Maplea.  Eaq........ 

Thomaa  Hlley,  Esq.  .......... 

Wm.  Itoblnaon,  Eaq......  ..m 

JaoobKelk.  Esq. ..m 

Mr.  Alfred  Holison..... ....... 

Mr.  Henry  Proctor... .....m.. 

Mn.J.H.Bagg 

CoUeetod  by  Catherine  Baxter 

Mr.  BhkiingCoa.. 

„  Mr.  Portci  ...... 

„  Mrs.  Hardy 

..  Mn.  Benntit  .... 


1    0 
tf   • 


0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

9 
0  14 
OlS 
0    6  6 
0    7    3 


Si^folk  Auxiiiarif 


15  19  10 
198  It   » 


Taviatock.   CoUeetod  by  MIn 
WIndeatt  ..................  5«   •  0 


Xbtnete.   ContrIbatioBa....«    8  19  i 


WaUingford.  OontribfUioas..  18   •  0 

WarwickMkire.     IVr  Ber.  E. 
Storrow .'....    0  19    I 

ITesC  Coieea.    Contrlbotlooa..    3  II  < 

Wegmouth.  Ckmoestar  Chapel  IS   7  10 

TTuntome.    Contribottoits  ..    6  IS  « 


BCOTLAXD. 
Editdnargh  AuxUiarg^.. 


0  a 


Sunifg.  CoBtrlbationa  ......  85  17  1 

Jedburgh.   Contribntlono  »...    S   0  0 

Montroee.     Miss  Ho4b«,  fcr 

NatlTO  Girl,  Ootmbatoor  ....    3  10  0 

jrMWeltarvk.BeT.W.  Lothian   •  10  « 


WALES. 
Bangor.    Mr.  W.Gitflth  ....    0  10  0 


It  IB  requested  that  all  remiUanceB  of  Contributions  he  made  to  the  Eev.  Robert 
BoBiNsoN,  Heme  Secretary,  Mission  House,  EUmifidd  Street,  London,  E.C.;  and 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a  specific  object,  fidl  particwlars  0/ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 


N.B.— It  18  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  or  Parcels  axe  forwarded  to  Htfi 
lilission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  also 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  CostTSNTs  and  Yalus.  This  information  is  neces- 
sary for  Uie  guidance  of  the  Cvbtom  Housks  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 


Tatet  ft  Alexander,  Ptinterr,  Symonds  Inn  aad  Chnrdi  Passage,  Cbaneeiy  Lane. 
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Everyone  lias  two  lives — the  outward  and  the  inward ;  arid  although 
they  are  seemingly  separate,  having  a  different  mode  •  of  manifestation, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  intimately  connected.  .Every  person  of  rich- 
ness of  soul  will  recognise  the  truth,  that  the  dearest  part  *of- his  life — 
that  which  seems  to  him  the  finest,  the  nobleist,  the  deepest-^never  is 
fully  and  fairly  exposed.  !  '       *   • 

When  the  Apostle,  therefore,  speaks  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  hidden 
one,  it  is  neither  a  paradox  nor  a  mystery,  though  at  first  it  may  strike 
one  as  being  so.  Interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  the  soiirs-best  habits, 
it  is  only  declaring  the  Christian's  hope  to  be' the  secret  and  spring  of  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  That  which  is  the  strongest  in  him,  that  which  is 
the  truest  to  his  Divine  nature,  that  which  he  considers  the  best  part  of 
him — in  short,  that  which  he  will  call  his  real  life,  is  hidden.  "  Your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Grod." 

The  outward  life  of  an  ordinary  Christian,  in  times  like  our  own, 
when  Government  secures  order,  and  opportunity  for  ail  good  is  free  and 
open  to  all,  cannot  be  much  distinguished  from  that  of  the  best  moral 
men,  either  in  liberty  or  morality.  You  cannot  find  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  outwai-d  and  visible  life  of  the  best  men  of  the  world, 
and  that  of  ordinary  Christians ;  for  as  the  idea  of  seclusion,  that 
notion  of  past  ages,  passes  away — as  a  larger  and  better  idea  of  Chris- 
tian libei-ty  dawns,  and  is  carried  into  practice — men  are  no  longer 
distinguished  from  their  fellow-men  by  some  outward  sign — by  the 
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clothes  they  wear ;  by  the  way  they  walk ;  or  by  external  obserrances. 
If  there  are  no  other  differences  between  men  than  these  physical 
differences,  that  they  put  on,  then  these  tJiemselyea  have  no  justification. 
If  a  man  is  not  different  from  his  neighbour  in  any  way  that  he  can 
show  by  his  life  and  conduct,  and  must  needs  put  a  feather  in  his  hat  to 
signify  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he  would  better  keep  the  feather  off.  It 
is  said  that  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  Christians  and  the 
world  ;  but  if  there  is  no  other  distinction  than  that,  there  had  better 
not  be  that.  If  there  is  to  be  a  distinction,  it  should  be  in  this  :  that 
you  are  more  generous  ;  that  you  are  more  just.  The  distinction  is  to 
be  one  of  a  higher  purity — a  sweeter  love — a  nobler  manhood  :  and,  if 
you  have  not  that,  you  have  no  right  to  put  a  distinction  between  your- 
self and  another  man  on  the  gi*ound  that  you  belong  to  a  church  and 
he  does  not.  If  the  only  difference  between  you  and  him  is  that  you 
keep  Sunday  and  he  does  not — that  is,  that  he  writes  letters  and  you  go 
to  sleep  ! — it  is  of  no  account.  If  there  is  no  difference  between  you 
and  other  people,  except  that  you  wear  drab,  and  they  wear  blue  broad- 
cloth, or,  that  you  wear  plain  caps  and  they  wear  flowers,  or  vice  versdy 
then  there  might  as  well  be  no  difference.  Any  such  external  badges  of 
distinction  are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  deceiving.  They  are  mis- 
chievous. There  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  men  of  the  world 
and  Christian  men.  And  yet,  when  the  training  of  Christian  families, 
and  the  training  of  Christian  institutions  has  so  affected  law  and  public 
sentiment  that  men  by  outside  active  experience  are  reared  up  externally 
to  a  high  Christian  propriety  and  morality,  then  ordinary  men  and 
Chiistian  men  will  not  have  any  marked  external  difference.  There  will 
be  in  the  Christian  man  and  the  ordinary  high-toned  moral  citizen  the 
same  virtues  in  business,  the  same  honesty,  the  same  industry,  the  same 
alacrity,  the  same  kindliness,  the  same  truthfulness,  the  same  obedience 
to  civic  law.  There  will  be  no  material  difference  in  these  respectsw 
Certainly,  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  the  Christian  life 
as  though  it  were  a  less  free  or  a  less  liberal  life.  "  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.''  And  whatever  any  man  on 
earth  who  is  not  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  do  innocently  and  purely, 
that,  for  a  higher  reason,  the  Christian  man  has  a  right  to  do,  because 
he  standd  nearer  to  God  than  anybody  else.  That  man  who  has  a 
secret  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  a  true  Divine  life  in  his  soul,  has  a  liberty 
that  no  other  man  has.  There  is  no  pleasure  which  any  man  has 
a  right  to,  that  I,  because  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister, 
have  not  a  better  right  to  than  the  man  who  is  not  a  Christian.  If 
it  is  right  for  you  to  laugh,  it  is  right  for  me  to  laugh,  because  I  stand 
nearer  to  the  source  of  Sonship  than  you  do,  if  you  are  not  a  Christian. 
If  it  is  right  for  any  man  to  gain  honour,  or  to  gain  property,  it  is  right 
for  a  Christian  to  do  it.   If  it  is  right  for  anybody  to  make  hia  house  the 
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veiy  home  of  refinement,  and  art,  and  beauty,  and  set  up  a  temple  of 
knowledge,  wherein  to  rear  domestic  virtue  and  fidelity,  it  is  right  for  a 
Christian  man  to  do  it.  Contrary  to  the  ascetic  notion,  contrary  to  the 
dark  notions  of  a  distempered  age,  striving  to  do  right,  and  not  knowing 
how,  I  afEirm  that  there  is  no  man  on  earth  that  has  a  right  to  so  wide  a 
scope  of  occupation,  that  has  such  a  right  to  days,  and  years,  and  powers, 
and  influences,  and  joys,  and  ambitions,  as  a  Christian.  I  have  a  right 
to  these  things  because  I  am  God's  son,  and  He  owns  them,  and  I  am 
joint-heir  with  Christ  to  an  inheritance  in  them  all.  And  I  take  hold  of 
my  own  property  in  these  respects. 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  difference  between  a  true  Christian  and  other 
men  is  not  an  outward  one,  so  that  you  can  distinguish  him  fix>m  them, 
as  you  would  distinguish  a  black  swan  from  a  white  one ;  but  that  it  is 
a  difierence  which  God  sees  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul — the  secret  and 
hidden  life.  Such  is  the  difference  between  ordinary  Christians  and  the 
best  specimens  of  the  world. 

If  you  saw  a  man  as  great  as  Shakespeare  or  as  great  as  Goethe, 
undeigoing  mighty  struggles,  you  would  have  sympathy  for  him ;  but  if 
it  was  a  poor  cobbler  on  the  bench,  or  a  pauper  that  was  undergoing 
struggles,  you  would  rather  smile  in  pity,  and  pass  by.  Not  so  God. 
His  sympathy  does  not  depend  upon  how  large  a  man  is,  or  how 
richly  he  is  endowed  with  the  original  forces  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
soul  protesting  against  the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  refusing  to  be 
trampled  upon  ;  it  is  the  sonship  of  God  that  is  in  every  one  of  us,  calling 
out  for  its  own  rights,  and  asking  to  be  set  free,  that  has  the  Divine 
sympathy.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  inhering  in  the  quality  itself, 
quite  independent  of  the  power  and  magnitude  by  which  that  quality 
is  being  exercised.  And  it  is  found  among  the  lowest  and  poorest  as 
well  as  among  the  highest  and  richest. 

There  is  belonging  to  this  hidden  ]ife  the  soul's  familiar  intercourse 
with  Christ.  This  is  the  sweeter  part  of  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
talking  with  God.  It  is  said,  in  that  venerable  old  record,  that  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  God  walked  in  the  garden,  and  caUed  to  Adam.  1  know 
one  thing — that  that  same  habit  has  continued  to  this  day ;  for  I  have, 
"  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  on  the  hillside,  a  hundred  times,  walked  with 
Him  too.  God  is  accustomed  to  come  down.  He  makes  Himself,  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  guest,  and  He  abides  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  know  how  to  accept  Him.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  com- 
munion with  Christ,  as  one  speaketh  to  a  friend  face  to  face.  There  is  a 
banqueting-house  where  He  sits  down  with  those  who  are  His  disciplea 
He  is  with  them  in  their  solitary  hours — not  necessarily  hours  of  the 
closet,  but  hours  of  trouble  as  well.  In  the  solitude  of  Western  forests 
I  have  lifted  psalms  and  hymns  to  God,  and  have  had  communion 
with  Him  such  as  I  never  had  in  the  sanctuary.      There  is  many  a 
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man  on  the  lonely  watch  at  sea ;  there  is  many  a  solitary  watcher  on 
the  land ;  there  is  many  a  one  in  the  recesses  of  business ;  there  is 
many  a  one  in  the  toil  and  fatigue  and  vexation  of  the  week-day,  or 
in  the  broad  calm  of  the  Sabbath,  that  has  this  sonl-communion  with 
Christ.  It  is  the  banquet  of  love.  What  words  can  describe  it  1  It  is 
ineffable ;  it  is  full  of  glory — at  times,  of  inexpressible  glory. 

H.  W.  Bebchib. 


Conscience  anH  Coniscientiottsnegd.— H. 

"  Conscience  is  a  manufacture,"  said  my  friend  to  me.  True,  perfectly 
true,  as  to  its  shape  and  quality,  as  any  one  of  us  may  see,  if  he  will 
examine  his  own  conscience.  Of  the  many  readers  of  these  words 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  every  one  has  a  conscience  in  some  state  or 
condition,  yet  no  two  of  us  with  consciences  exactly  alike  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  all  things  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal.  We  differ 
immensely  on  this  score — as  to  torpid  or  active  ;  as  to  strong  or  weak ; 
as  to  good  or  evil.  But  why  do  we  differ  1  Simply  because  our  con- 
science is  what  it  has  been  made.  If  we  have  trifled  with  it,  tampered 
with  it,  resisted  it>  it  has  grown  feeble  or  false.  If  we  have  heeded  it, 
and  cherished  it  indeed,  but  given  it  little  light,  it  has  become  weak. 
If  we  have  nourished  it  with  continuous  and  ever-improving  supplies  of 
Divine  truth,  and  it  has  been  allied  with  a  devout  and  loving  heart,  it 
has  become  both  happy  and  strong,  as  easily  performing  its  pix>per  func- 
tions in  the  spiritual  life  as  the  healthy  heart  in  the  sound  body. 

The  New  Testament  writers  recognise  this  difference  of  conscience  in 
different  men.  They  speak  of  the  *'  weak  conscience,"  the  "  defiled  con- 
science," a  "  conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron,"  '*  an  evil  conscience," 
"  a  good  conscience."  It  is,  as  to  quality  and  pattern,  a  manufacture. 
We  may  make  it  into  anything  we  please. 

Let  us  think  of  it  a  moment.  Let  my  reader  say  to  himself  Here^ 
within  me,  is  a  faculty  which,  by  wise  treatment,  I  may  culture  into  a 
grandly  regal  power  over  all  my  life.  God  has  put  it  there,  and  given  it 
its  place.  It  will  occupy  but  that  one,  and  do  only  that  one  thing  which 
God  has  given  it  to  do.  But  its  place  is  regal.  It  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  absolutely  supreme  director  of  my  life ;  so  that  what  it  says  may  be 
more  to  me  than  what  anything  else  says ;  so  that  its  voice  shall  silence 
every  opposing  voice  ;  so  that,  if  affection  or  })assion  be  strongly  luging 
me  to  any  course,  this  voice^  with  a  gentle  but  majestic  '  No !'  shall  bid 
me  heed  them  not,  or  with  a  loving  approval  shall  let  them  have  their 
way ;  so  that,  when  my  will  is  throbbing  under  some  current  of  selfish- 
ness, which  it  would  cost  me  some  of  my  manhood  to  yield  to,  thU  shall 
instantly  dart  its  own  restraining  force,  and  make  me  blush  even  for  the 
momentary  thought ;  so  that,  at  the  great  crises  of  life,  when  I  come  U> 
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the  cross-roads,  and  there  is  no  finger-post  of  Providence  discernible,  I 
shall  be  able  to  ask  this  monitor,  and  it  shall  teU  me  unhesitatingly  and 
Tnth  unerring  certainty  which  is  my  path.  I  may  so  culture  this  power, 
with  Divine  teaching,  with  delicate  care  never  to  injure  its  action  by  the 
smallest  resistance,  that  it  shall  be  as  an  absolute  Divine  guide  to  me  in 
all  my  course.  I  may  so  nourish  it  into  strength  that  wrong  shall 
become  impossible  to  me  under  any  provocation  or  temptation,  and  right 
a  necessity,  to  be  done  at  all  cost ;  so  grandly  regal  and  strong,  that 
flames  shall  have  no  terror  for  me,  and  my  faith  shall  still  be  whole, 
unrent,  whilst  my  body  is  being  mangled  on  a  rack. 

All  this  has  been,  again  and  again.  The  martyrs  for  conscience'  sake 
hold  highest  place  in  the  annals  of  fame.  One  such  hero  counts  for  as 
much  as  twenty  of  those  who,  under  the  excitement  of  war,  have  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  and  died  of  a  hundred  wounds. 

Is  it  not  a  glorious  endowment  of  our  nature  ?  At  what  price  shall 
we  value  it "?  We  piize  very  highly  the  faculty  of  sight :  what  would 
life  be  without  these  little,  mighty  orbs,  that  hold  both  heaven  and  earth 
within  their  reach  1  But  a  blind  man — stone  blind,  bom  blind,  who 
has  never  seen  the  glad  light,  nor  the  grand  mountains,  nor  the  mighty 
sea — may  be  "  happy  as  a  king,"  if  he  have  a  healthy  conscience  and  a 
true  heart.  If  it  ever  come  to  this  with  any  of  us,  that  we  must  part 
with  our  eye  or  with  our  good  conscience,  and  we  would  keep  that  which 
is  most  valuable,  then  let  us  keep  our  conscience,  and  let  the  other  go, 
for  "  ti  w  better  to  enter  into  life  tvith  one  eye  rather  than^  having  two 
eyes,  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire^  Or,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  this, 
that  we  must  part  with  all  our  wealth,  or  with  our  good  conscience,  then 
let  the  former  go ;  for  we  can  manage  to  be  happy  and  be  poor,  but  we 
cannot  either  live  or  be  happy  if  we  let  our  good  conscience  go. 

Once  more.  Conscience  is  a  manufacture — will  be  what  it  is  made. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  determines  the  quality  of  conscience  %  The  answer 
cannot  be  given  in  a  word.  Like  all  other  Divine  things,  it  is  dependent 
on  more  than  one  thing  for  its  growth  and  continued  vitality.  What 
makes  the  corn-seed  grow  ? — the  chemical  earth  ]  Yes  j  biit  not  that 
alone.  The  air  ]  Yes  ;  but  not  only  what  the  earth  and  the  air  hold.  The 
rain,  the  dew,  the  sunlight,  and  the  darkness  1  Yes,  all  these  are  blessedly 
conspiring  to  the  great  end.  And  the  worm,  and  the  frost,  and  the 
wind,  all  have  their  part  in  the  work.  So  is  it  with  all  spiritual  things. 
Conscience  must  pass  through  many  hands  ere  it  can  take  its  £nal  form. 

But  what,  then,  are  the  things  that  give  its  quality  to  conscience?  We 
may  answer  unhesitatingly,  in  the  first  place,  that  teachi7ig  is  one  of  the 
main  elements  in  its  formation.  If  conscience  is  not  bom  blind,  it  knows 
nothing  that  it  sees.  Like  mind,  it  cannot  long  remain  an  absolute 
blank ;  it  will  pick  up  something,  and,  if  not  carefully  taught,  it  will 
be  most  likely  to  pick  up  the  wrong  things.    If  Wisdom  do  not  teach  it, 
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Folly  will.  If  LoTO  do  not  mould  it,  Selfishness  will.  If  it  be  not 
indoctrinated  with  right,  it  will  tacitly  or  openlj  approve  the  wrong. 
There  is  a  Divine  standard  for  moral  being — ^nnalterabley  perfect,  the 
transcript  of  Ood's  own  heart.  Just  as  there  is  a  mould  and  a  Cushion 
for  the  human  fona  and  &ce,  and  a  Divinely-ordained  place  and  function 
for  every  member  of  the  human  body,  so  is  there  a  Divine  rule  for  the 
action  of  every  human  soul,  and  whatever  is  not  according  to  this  is 
distortion,  deformity,  hideousness,  abortion.  The  knowledge  of  what 
this  Divine  rule  is,  of  what  tine  morality  and  manhood  are,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  true  conscience.  Somehow  or  other  it 
most  get  this,  or  it  will  get  the  opposite  and  be  ruined.  We  must  be 
early  familiarised  with  right  and  wrong,  with  God's  right  and  wrong, 
or  we  shall  be  undone.  Eight  and  wrong  must  come  to  mean  more  to 
us  than  any  other  words  we  ever  hear.  They  must  move  us  as  no  othera 
do.  They  must  be  as  the  bit  in  the  mouth,  and  the  curb  under  the  lip, 
and  the  rein  on  the  neck,  to  which  we  must  be  as  docile  aa  the  trained 
steed.  If  this  manufi^cture  is  to  be  good,  sound  stuff,  that  will  bear  the 
daily  wear  and  tear  of  this  world,  that  will  stand  the  strain  and  not  be 
the  worse  for  it,  that  will  not  split  into  tatters,  nor  mb  into  holes  by 
daily  contact  with  the  rough  immoral  world,  aye,  and  with  evil  and 
temptation  and  trouble  of  every  sort,  that  is  how  it  must  be  begun  to 
be  made ;  that  is  the  Divine  work  which  must  hold  together  and  give 
substance  to  all  the  rest — God^s  right  and  wrong.  A  great,  broad, 
beautiful,  perfect,  exact,  scrupulous,  high-minded  righteousness; — a 
conviction  that  the  right  must  be,  whatever  else  is  not — that  the  right 
is  the  good,  however  unlike  it  it  may  appear — that  there  ia  no  escape 
from  right  but  into  the  pit  of  loss  and  death — that  righteousness  is  life, 
and  every  step  from  it  a  step  in  the  direction  of  death. 

Bight  and  wrong !  Ah  !  but  it  must  be  the  right  Eight  and  Wrong ; 
for  it  is  very  possible  for  any  one  of  us  to  get  very  deep  and  defined 
convictions  about  these  things,  and  yet  for  our  convictions  to  be  altogether 
mistaken,  and  so  for  our  whole  moral  life  to  be  perverted  to  false  issues. 
There  are  almost  as  many  rights  and  wrongs,  so  called,  as  there  are 
consciences.  These  mistaken  convictions  have  only  been  as  noxious 
drugs,  instead  of  God's  wholesome  food  to  the  moral  life.  It  is  only 
God's  right  and  wrong  can  make  the  true  conscience  for  us  all.  But  of 
this  more  anon. 

I  said  that  conscience  was  dependent  on  more  than  one  thing  for  its 
formation  and  growth.  All  human  faculties  grow  together,  parallel,  in 
the  healthy  life.  Ther^  is  a  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the 
diffei*ent  parts  of  the  body  at  each  stage  of  its  development  The  head, 
and  the  trunk,  and  the  limbs,  and  the  inner  vital  organs,  must  grow 
simultaneously  and  in  due  proportion,  and  each  must  make  its  own  proper 
amount  of  progress.     It .  is  the  same  with  the  moral  facnltieflL    We  do 
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not  look  for  wisdom  in  a  little  child,  because  brain  is  not  yet  foUj  deve- 
loped, any  more  than  muscle ;  so,  neither  do  you  look  for  great  strength 
in  a  little  child.  So,  when  conscience  begins  to  act  in  us,  when  we  assume 
the  conduct  of  our  life,  and  become  our  own  judges,  and  in  some  sort 
our  own  reward  and  punishment,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  get  at  the 
Divine  rule  of  right  and  wrong  ;  we  must  get  also  that  general  intelli- 
gence which  shall  enable  us  to  apply  the  rule  to  the  daily  concerns  of  our 
life,  flight  and  wrong  are  general  principles,  which  have  to  be  applied 
every  instant  to  the  concerns  of  life  as  they  arise.  The  true  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  those  principles  is  not  by  any  means  at  all  times 
a  simple  and  easy  task.  And  if  there  be  not  a  concurrent  growth  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  inner  man — of  that  other  equally  integral  part  of  the 
inner  man — mind,  intelligence,  it  may  happen  that  we  may  have  a  very 
strong  conscience  always  acting  in  wrong  ways.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  world  who  would  not  knowingly  do  wrong  for  all  that  they 
possess,  whose  life  is  an  incessant  efiFort  to  do  right,  who  are  always 
doing  wrong  of  a  sort  because  their  judgment  is  crude,  their  reasoning 
false  and  inconsequent,  their  passion  and  their  prejudices  strong.  Con- 
science is  stronger  than  judgment,  and  will  than  reason  ;  and  so  the  true 
balance  of  Nature  is  disturbed,  and  the  faculty  which  has  the  highest 
power  to  make  the  life  beautiful  and  noble,  often  makes  it  unlovely  and 
absurd. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  a  great  many  of  the  anomalies  of  Christian 
character  with  which  the  Church  of  Christ  always  abounds  The  mission 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  is  chiefly  to  the  conscience  of  men  ;  with 
the  general  culture  of  the  mental  faculties  of  their  hearers  they  have 
little  to  do.  It  is  not  for  them  to  spend  the  little  time  they  have  for  the 
doing  of  their  work  in  training  their  hearers  to  reason.  They  have  to 
do  with  good  and  evil  rather  than  with  consequent  and  inconsequent — 
to  bring  men  to  God,  and  hold  them  there,  and  help  them  to  abide  in 
God.  And  so  it  has  often  happened  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church  has 
attuned  the  conscience  very  sensitively  to  the  Divine  law,  developed  this 
one  faculty  to  its  full  proportions  when  there  has  been  no  corresponding 
development  of  the  intellect  to  guide  its  action,  and,  in  consequence, 
ludicrous,  pitiable  moral  aberration  and  failure. 

One  more  thing  is  still  necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of  this 
grand  power,  and  that  is  action.  Life  in  all  its  facts  is  a  twofold  process, 
— is  absorbent  and  i*adiative,  recipient  and  impartive :  we  inspire  and 
respire ;  we  spend  and  repair  our  force.  If  we  will  only  do  the  one  side 
of  this  set  of  things,  no  matter  which ;  if  we  are  only  recipient,  and  not 
impartive ;  if  we  will  only  eat,  and  not  work,  or  work,  and  not  eat,  we 
shall  find  ^that  things  will  get  very  soon  and  totally  deranged.  "  Good 
digestion  waits  on  appetite,"  but  appetite  waits  on  exercise  and  work. 
The  men  who  never  do  anything  but  learn,  never  produce  nor  oreate 
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anything  very  soon  get  to  have  nothing  but  a  mental  mechanism— no 
mental  life.  And  so,  unless  conscience  pass  into  deed ;  imloss  a  man 
obeys  his  conscience ;  unless  he  allows  it  free  play  among  all  the  moye- 
ments  of  his  daily  life,  outer  and  inner ;  unless  he  allows  it  to  go  in  and 
out  of  all  the  chambers  of  his  soul,  where  his  desires  are  welling,  where 
his  purposes  are  forming,  where  his  affections  are  commingling,  it  will 
itself  be  very  soon  impaired  or  destroyed.  It  must  pass  out  into  the 
world  as  the  Divine  stamp  on  the  human  deed,  or  it  will  soon  cease  to 
play  at  all.  If  its  every  attempt  at  this  be  repressed,  if  it  be  smitten 
on  the  mouth  whenever  it  speaks,  if  it  be  mocked  and  thwarted  when  it 
attempts  to  fulfil  its  re^l  function,  it  will  become  silent — it  will  retire 
into  the  sanctuary,  to  wait  till  God  shall  bid  it  forth  agaio,  to  do  and 
dare — ^blessed,  though  it  may  be  sharp  and  painful  work.  It  will  sleep 
or  seem  to  die  till  some  Divine  touch  perchance  shall  one  day  rouse  it, 
and  bid  it  thunder  in  our  ears  some  warning,  threatening,  reproving 
voice,  that  shall  subvert  all  the  course  of  our  life,  and  make  us  happy  or 
miserable  for  ever.  G.  W.  Conbkr. 


One  of  the  first  mistakes  of  which  we  have  to  clear  our  minds  in  trying 
to  understand  the  nature  of  true  beneficence,  is  that  great  activity  is  one 
of  its  essentials.  The  popular  error  is  that  the  more  religious  bustle  a 
man  makes,  the  more  good  he  must  be  doing'.  It  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  noise  and  publicity  must  evapomte  into  something,  and  that  some- 
thing is  at  once  supposed  to  be  good.  To  make  a  noise  is,  therefore,  to 
do  good.  Advertising  in  the  religious  world  seems  to  pay  as  well  as  it 
does  in  the  commercial  world.  Popularity  and  publicity  are  the  gods 
which  many  well-meaning  people  worship.  Is  the  circulation  of  a 
religious  paper  uncommonly  wide  1 — ^it  must  be  doing  good.  Is  the 
annual  meeting  of  some  society  crowded,  and  its  speakers  loud  in  their 
declamation  and  forcible  in  their  rhetoric  ? — the  society  must  be  doing 
good.  Has  a  public  teacher  a  large  following  ? — his  hearers  must  neces- 
sarily obtain  spiritual  profit. 

But  doing  good  is  not  such  an  easy  or  a  noisy  process  as  })ecple 
imagine.  Still  waters  run  deep ;  and  the  river  that  comes  from  God's 
throne  is  of  this  character.  The  dew  falls  in  silence,  though  it  has  to 
bless  every  blade  of  grass ;  and  the  gracious  God  is  as  the  dew  unto 
Isi'ael.  Goodness  itself  is  coy  and  modest,  and  cannot  be  planted  in  a 
human  spirit  by  the  rude,  rough  hand  of  him  who  has  no  delicacy  of 
touch.  Good  things  are  done  in  silence,  or  at  least  \n  gentleness.  It  is 
not  for  the  noisy  scythe,  with  its  hissing  sharpness,  to  cut  down  tl\e  cow- 
sli}>s.     Let  the  children  pluck  them  one  by  one,  and,  tying  them  into 
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nosegays,  take  them  to  gladden  the  home  of  the  cottager.  We  cannot  do 
good  by  machinery,  but  only  by  being  childlike.  Goodness  is  like 
ripened  fruit :  the  careless  touch  will  destroy  the  bloom,  which  is  the 
essence  of  its  beauty.  He  who  would  do  good  things  must  have  the 
refinement  of  the  soul,  which  only  comes  of  being  good 

Much  good  is  done  in  the  world,  whose  authors  are  unconscious  of 
their  own  deeds.  The  amount  of  good  which  a  man  effects  depends  upon 
what  he  is  much  more  than  on  what  he  says.  The  man  who  has  an 
atmosphere  of  heaven  about  him  takes  it  withersoever  he  goes ;  it  cannot 
leave  him,  and  all  who  see  him  feel  the  influence  of  his  character.  Home 
life  is  the  focus  where  such  influences  ai*e  concentrated  The  Christian 
father  is  solving  the  world's  difiiculties  more  surely  than  the  philosopher 
whose  treatise  runs  through  many  editions.  His  children  diink  in  good- 
ness at  every  breath,  and  they  gi'ow  to  be  living  embodiments  of  true 
principle.     Character  is  the  most  potent  influence  for  doing  good. 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  battle  which  will  always  be  waged 
between  the  thinkers  and  the  workers  of  society.  Both  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  body  politic ;  but,  surely,  the  thinker  is  superior  to 
the  worker.  Thought  moves  the  world  And  we  may  crown  the  original 
thinker  with  peculiar  glory  without  the  least  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy, 
because  there  have  been  but  a  handful  of  men  who  can  claim  that  dis- 
tinctive title.  Those  who  rule  the  world  of  mind  hold  the  mightiest 
instrument  of  all  for  doing  good ;  they  deal  with  truth,  and  it  is  truth 
which  has  accomplished  most  for  mankind.  The  words  of  Christ  have 
bad  a  mightier  moral  effect  than  His  miracles  ;  His  thoughts  have  been 
more  potent  than  His  actions.  The  Cross  has  drawn  the  world  to  its 
foot,  because  it  was  the  utterance  of  God's  highest  thought.  The  Truth 
crudfled  does  more  than  Ignorance  preaching  a  thousand  sermons. 

But  we  should  greatly  mistake  if  we  took  our  vocation  to  be  that  of 
sitting  still.  Activity  is  a  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  good. 
Few  can  be  thinkers,  though  most  can  be  thoughtful ;  but  we  can  all  be 
workers.  Milton  tells  us,  ''They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 
Let  us  not,  however,  misapply  the  truth,  and  suppose  those  to  be  servants 
who  stand  idle  in  the  world's  market-place,  or  who  loiter  in  the  courts  of 
the  Lord  to  make  long  prayers.  God  will  tell  us  by  His  providential 
dealings,  when  we  have  to  stand  and  wait,  and  until  those  indications 
come,  our  duty  is  to  be  faithful  and  diligent.  We  shall  be  comforted, 
when  we  are  lying  on  the  helpless  bed  of  death,  by  the  memory  that 
we  worked  while  it  was  day.  Christ  did  not  content  Himself  with 
uttering  truth  to  a  select  few.  His  ministry  was  one  of  activity. 
"  He  went  about  doing  good." 

Paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  seem,  we  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tian societies  are  the  innocent  hindrance  to  much  good-doing.  Christian 
men  shelter  their  own  shortcomings  behind  the  efibrts  of  the  institu- 
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tions  whicli  they  smpport  Christian  giTing  is  supposed  to  atone  for 
Christian  serving  and  doing.  A  guinea  subscription  is  the  excuse  to 
every  appeal  for  personal  service,  and  buys  exemption  from  all  other 
kinds  of  sacrifice.  We  utter  our  protest  against  this  confusion  of  two 
distinct  obligations.  Giving  is  a  duty,  and  so  also  is  doing ;  liberality 
is  called  for,  and  so  is  activity.  The  city  missionary's  visits  to  the  poor 
belong  to  him  alone.  Not  a  leaf  of  his  crown  will  be  given  to  ihoae 
who  supplied  him  with  life's  necessaries,  while  he  cheerfully  gave  life 
itself  in  the  Master's  work.  No  service  can  be  performed  in  Christ's 
kingdom  by  proxy.  And  when  the  great  judgment  shall  come,  it  will 
avail  little  that  you  sent  some  one  else  to  visit  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  while  you  enjoyed  your  privileges.  The  firet  requisite  for 
doing  good  is  the  recognition  of  individual  duty.  Each  man  has  his 
call ;  each  has  his  sphere  ;  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  comprehensive  description 
of  all  kinds  of  good-doing.  The  sphere  of  human  action  is  wide  and 
manifold,  and  there  is  no  department  of  it  where  good  may  not  be 
done.  Every  man,  whatever  his  occupation,  is  either  dcnng  good  or 
evil ;  for  his  life  must  either  be  on  the  right  side  or  the  wrong.  There 
is  no  neutral  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  darkness  and  light. 
A  man  may  not  do  evil  "  with  both  hands  earnestly ;"  but  if  he  is  not 
on  the  truth's  side,  he  is  a  co-worker  with  the  devil.  There  is  a  dividing 
line  in  the  universe  over  which  we  may  pass  now,  but  which  will  become 
the  fixed,  deep  gulf  at  last  which  separates  heaven  from  hell.  Evil-doers 
and  workers  of  iniquity  abound  on  all  hands.  They  poison  business  life, 
they  bring  catastrophe  to  public  companies,  and  sorrow  to  a  thousand 
homes ;  their  trail  of  slime  is  seen  marring  the  fiiirest  literature  under 
the  sun,  and  making  us  wonder  whether  genius  is  a  curse  or  a  blessing ; 
they  stand  behind  shop-counters,  selling  their  souls  as  -^ell  as  their  goods, 
because  they  run  after  gain  with  great  greediness ;  they  lie  in  wait  for 
the  innocent,  and  love  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  iniquity.  Everywhere  we 
find  them  infesting  society,  leaving  misery  in  their  wake,  and  bringing 
ruin  at  last  on  themselves.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  we  have  to 
do  is  to  inquire  whether  our  life  is  in  the  right.  Have  the  springs  of 
action  been  purified  ?  If  not,  how  can  the  fountain  send  forth  sweet 
water  ?    A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

But  we  are  contemplating  now  those  special  activities  which,  apart 
from  our  ordinary  occupations  and  personal  characters,  constitute  true 
benevolence.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of  need  and  trouble,  of  igno- 
rance and  sin.  The  Crospel  teaches  us  to  be  ministers  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  professes  to  giiide  our  natural  instincts  and  sympathies 
into  right  channels.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  existence  of 
Christ's  Church  on  earth  is  that  men  may  learn  to  be  fellow-helpeis. 
<'  For  there  is  a  true  Church  wherev«r  one  hand  meets  anotheir  llopeliilly, 
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and  that  is  the  only  holy  or  Mother  Church  that  ever  was  or  ever  shall 
be."  *    Hope  and  help,  light  and  truth,  then,  are  the  great  graces  and 
instruments  of  the  Church.     As  man's  nature  is  tripartite,  so  there  is 
a  threefold  ministry  of  Christian  action.     The  physical,  the  mental,  and 
the  spiritual  wants  of  men  all  cry  out  for  help  and  food.     The  natural  is 
before  that  which  is  spiritual  in  point  of  time,  but  not  in  importance. 
Christ  has  taught  us  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  when  we  have  done  this  to 
carry  on  the  higher  and  better  mission  to  the  spirit.     The  benevolence 
of  some  people  can  take  no  higher  flight  than  that  of  giving  a  dole  to 
some  unfortunate  beggar.     The  injury  done  to  society  by  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  is  immense.     People  imagine  it  to  be  an  easy  way  of  doing 
good;    but  could  they  see  how  greatly  they  are  contributing  to  the 
increase  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  and  hereditary  pauperism,  the  stream 
of  their  reckless  almsgiving  would  speedily  be  arrested.      Christ  has 
taught  us  the  true  method  of  rendering  help  to  men's  physical  wants,  for 
He  toerU  ahimt  doing  good.     On  His  part,  there  was  evidently  an  effort 
to  find  and  discover  those  who  really  needed  His  aid.     His  miracles  of 
healing  were  not  worked  without  inquiry,  where  that  was  necessary ;  and 
in  the  almsgiving  which  He  evidently  practised  we  may  be  sure  that 
He  was  no  less  critical.     It  is  likewise  observable  that  His  ministry  to 
the  physical  part  of  man  was  not  intended  merely  to  tide  over  a  tempo- 
rary emergency.     Not  only  were  His  miracles  complete  cures,  but  the 
subjects  of  them  were  enabled  to  pursue  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 
Only  in  two  instances  did  our  Saviour  feed  a  multitude  miraculously. 
It  was  much  more  in  accordance  with  His  plans  that  men  should  work 
in  order  to  eat ;  and  He,  therefore,  put  men  in  a  position  to  gain  their 
own  livelihood.     Bartimseus  need  no  longer  beg  when  Christ  has  opened 
his  eyes.     We  may,  therefore,  learn  from  Christ  two  lessons  :  first,  never 
to  expend  energy  without  forethought  and  inquiry,  never  to  beat  the  air 
in  our  efforts  at  philanthropy ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  do  most  good  when 
we  help  men  to  help  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  the  mental  and  spiritual  spheres  are  of  higher 
importance  than  the  physical.  There  is  no  doctrine  more  constantly 
practised  in  some  quarters  than  that  relief  of  bodily  wants  must  be 
used  as  a  means  to  a  spiritual  end.  Bightly  understood,  the  doctrine 
is  a  soimd  one,  and  is  the  principle  of  Christ's  own  philanthropy. 
Bat  is  it  rightly  itnderstood  ?  Certainly  not,  by  those  who  make  gifts 
a  bribe  for  church  and  chapel-going.  This  is  to  degrade  religion.  It 
sickens  one  to  hear  poor  people  make  a  claim  on  your  benevolence 
because  they  "  sit  under  your  ministry,"  as  if,  forsooth,  tlie  reception 
of  one  benefit  were  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  they  should  have  two. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  such  people  look  upon  worship  as  so 
much  torture,  for  the  endurance  of  which  a  fair  price  should  be  paid. 

*  Buskin. 
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The  only  legitimate  method  of  utilising  matei-ial  gifts  for  spintoal 
ends  is  hj  employing  them  to  lead  men  to  God.  Christ  used  His 
powers  to  induce  men  to  believe  on  Him  as  a  Saviour.  The  discovery 
that  He  was  a  Benefactor  led  to  the  belief  that  He  was  the  Redeemer. 
If  men  learn  from  our  gifts  and  sympathy  something  of  the  love  of 
that  Saviour  who  gave  Himself  for  their  sins,  then  all  is  well ;  but  if 
they  only  learn  that  we  wish  to  make  proselytes,  and  to  increase  our 
party,  nothing  can  save  us  from  falling  into  contempt.  If  we  are  inteut 
on  showing  off  our  own  benevolence,  we  shall  meet  with  an  obsequious- 
ness which  flatters  a  feeble  mind  ;  but  if  the  love  of  God  shines  through 
our  deeds,  we  shall  see  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  the  goodness  of 
God  leadeth  to  repentance. 

Spiiitual  results  are  accomplished  by  the  commendation  of  the  truth 
to  every  man's  conscience.  Truth  is  t)ie  only  instrument  which  will  be 
effective  in  this  region  of  man's  nature  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  Christian 
results,  the  weapon  used  must  be  Chnstian  truth.  Lecturings,  enter- 
tainments, scientific  discourses  to  the  people,  clubs,  tea-meetings,  and 
a  whole  host  of  things  after  this  order  are  useless  to  the  pulUng-down  of 
the  strongholds  which  evil  has  erected  in  the  human  heart.  They  may 
clear  away  obstructions,  but  the  Gospel  only  can  carry  the  assault.  The 
spiritual  part  of  man  can  be  affected  only  by  spiritual  means.  All  oar 
efforts  are  helpless  and  hopeless,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  truth  alone  will  not  change  and  sanctify 
a  hiiman  soul.  It  is  because  God  is  in  the  truth,  because  the  words  and 
work  of  Christ  are  spirit  and  life,  that  we  labour  not  in  vain.  Crod's 
spiritual  laws  are  as  certain  in  their  operations  as  are  the  natural  laws 
in  theirs.  The  benedictions  of  the  sun  and  shower  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  good  husbandman  ;  and  the  Divine  impulses  by  which  alone 
souls  are  quickened  to  the  Divine  life  make  themselves  felt  through  the 
faithful  and  earnest  presentation  of  Christ  crucified.  The  necessity  and 
the  mystery  of  the  Spirit's  operations  alike  humble  and  gladden  us.  In 
view  of  that  imseeri  and  awful  power  which  overshadows  the  souls  of 
men,  what  are  we  that  God  should  take  any  account  of  our  work  in 
His  kingdom  ?  And  yet  what  a  stimulus  of  joy  is  given  us  when  we 
remember  that  when  we  plant,  God  gives  the  increase  ! 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  spiritual  waste  there  is  in  our 
Churches.  Would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets ! 
Where  is  the  personal  earnestness  of  primitive  times,  when  the  followers 
of  Christ  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word  1  Where  is  the  holy  fire 
burning  up  men's  souls  in  devotion,  raging  in  their  hearts  till  they  speak 
the  truth  revealed  to  them  by  Godi  We  have  fallen  on  cold  and 
cautious  times,  on  days  of  prudence  and  compromise.  The  emotions  o( 
wonder  and  enthusiasm  have  been  well-nigh  drained  out  of  us ;  and  men 
can  talk  about  a  world's  redemption  as  though  it  were  little  more  than 
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a  commercial  enterprise,  carried  on  under  the  name  of  a  missionarj 
society.  Who  is  there  that  will  come  among  the  Churches  to  kindle  us 
into  a  new  crusade  against  evil )  Is  there  not  some  seraphic  soul  who 
will  bum  the  truth  into  our  hearts  by  the  holy  eloquence  of  love,  and 
stir  us  by  heavenly  persuasion  into  a  closer  fellowship  with  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  1  Let  us  betake  ourselves  to  prayer.  "  O  Lord,  revive  Thy 
work ! " 

Samuel  Pearson. 


€€ 
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In  a  previous  paper  we  have  expressed  the  'belief  that  there  is  a  superficial 
and  mistaken  method  of  dealing  with  sinners — the  anxious  and  unanxious ; 
and  that  the  error  arises  in  part  from  an  incorrect  view  of  the  consdous 
state  of  sinners  themselves,  in  both  these  conditions. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  some  teachers,  that  the  chief  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  the  Gospel  was  the  working  of  a  legal  and  Pharisaic  spirit. 
The  heart  was  too  proud  to  accept  a  salvation  as  of  pure  grace,  for  whidi  no 
price  was  to  be  paid,  and  no  penance  undergone — a  salvation  of  which  merit 
was  not  to  be  a  precursor  or  a  condition.  The  sinner  was  willing  to  take  up 
a  heavy  cross  if  it  might  be  of  his  own  choosing.  Might  he  but  purchase 
forgiveness,  he  would  not  think  Lebanon  too  much  to  bum,  nor  a  right  eye 
or  a  right  hand  too  much  to  sacrifice.  As  a  natural  attendant  upon  this 
teaching,  **  Peace,  peace  "  was  proclaimed  to  those  who  did  not  stand  out  for 
such  onerous  and  self-imposed  conditions  of  pardon.  That  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  the  workings  of  Pharisaic  pride  may  be  such  as  we  have 
described,  is  not  questioned— cases  in  which  there  is  a  kind  of  half-conviction 
of  sin,  with  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  Evangelical  light ;  but  such  instances 
have  always  been  few,  and  are  now  rarer  than  ever.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  "hearers  only"  are  willing  enough  to  be  saved  freely  and 
cheaply  if  they  can.  They  raise  no  difficulty  about  the  question  to  whom 
may  belong  the  credit  of  their  deliverance.  Their  actual  difficulty  is  that 
the  "great  salvation"  is  too  thorough  and  comprehensive,  that  it  includes 
not  only  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  exemption  at  once 
from  its  love,  and  power,  and  practice.  He  who  is  "  mighty  to  save  "  may 
have  all  the  glory  of  their  deliverance  from  sin's  penalties ;  but  how  are  they 
to  give  up  its  pleasures,  though  they  be  but  **  for  a  season  ?  "  '*  Old  things  " 
(they  are  told)  are  to  be  done  away ;  and  what  are  these  but "  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ?" — things  very  congenial  to 
a  fallen  and  corrupt  nature.  Ignoring  this  fact,  however,  there  are  teachers, 
we  have  reason  to  know,  who  represent  willingness  to  be  saved  by  free  grace 
as  a  sure  sign  that  all  is  well.  A  very  subtle  Antinomianism  is  the  result ; 
and,  unhappily,  at  this  point  the  religion  of  many  begins  and  ends. 

Another  prevalent  mistake  (as  we  must  regard  it)  is  that  of  supposing 
that  there  is  very  much  of  fear  and  alarm  among  those  who  have  not  yet 
come  to  Christ*    It  might  well  be  so,  indeed.    Fear  in  its  highest  degree 
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would  be  more  fitting  and  natural  than  a  heedless  security.  Uie  Burner  once 
apprised  of  his  danger  might  be  expected  to  be  haunted  vilii  contanual  appre- 
hensions, and  to  be  afraid  even  to  close  his  eyes  in  sleep.  But  what  is  the 
plain  testimony  of  facts  ?  It  is  this,  that  in  too  many  cases,  while  preachers 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  allay  the  sinner's  supposed  fears,  there  is  no  fear 
or  even  uneasiness  to  allay.  His  language  is  like  that  of  some  in  old  time 
that  '* replied  against  Qt)d,"  saying,  ''What  have  we  done  so  much  against 
Thee  ?**  He  is  told  of  a  refuge,  near  and  over  open,  where  his  guilty  spirit 
may  be  safe  ;  but  why  should  he  flee  to  it  at  all  Y  He  inwardly  glories  that 
he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  and  congratulates  himself  accordingly ;  indeed, 
he  would  be  sorry  to  be  as  this  deacon  is,  or  that  church  member^  or,  perhaps, 
even  as  his  instructor  himself.  A  curious  problem  here  presents  itself: 
given,  a  constant  efifbrt  to  allay  a  feeling  of  alarm,  where  alarm  does  not  exist, 
and  what  must  be  the  result  ?  We  fear  it  can  only  be  a  proud  indi£ference, 
a  stony  hardness  of  heart,  a  logic  of  which  this  is  the  substance : — ^If  gross 
and  notorious  o£fenders  will  so  assuredly  be  saved  on  their  repentance,  is  it 
not  probable,  at  least,  that  those  whose  offences  are  not  gross  and  not  notorious 
may  be  safe  without  any  repentance  at  all  ? 

This  notion  about  the  prevalence  of  a  feeling  of  alarm  is  injurious  in 
another  way ;  it  puts  a  very  hopeful  class  of  our  hearers  out  of  sympathy 
with  us,  and  makes  them  feel  (as  already  expressed)  that  **  their  case  is  not 
met."  They  hear  themselves  addressed  as  persons  bowed  down  under  an 
almost  crushing  burden,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  fear,  and  needing 
an  oft-repeated  assurance  that  the  ''uttermost"  of  the  sinner's  guilt  and 
despair  does  not  lie  beyond  the  "  uttermost"  of  God's  saving  power.  Now, 
the  true  penitent  will  often  suspect  that  in  our  desire  to  heal  quickly y  we  are 
healing  "  slightly."  Instead  of  aU  this  anxiety,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
about  which  he  is  so  truly  concerned  as  his  vxint  of  concern,  nothing  of 
which  he  is  so  truly  ashamed  as  his  ioant  of  shame,  nothing  that  caus^  him 
so  much  fear  as  the  fact  that  he  is  all  but  insensible  to  "  the  tenors  of  the 
Lord."    He  could  say  with  the  poet — 

"  My  heart,  how  dreadful  hard  it  is ; 
How  heavy  here  it  lies — 
Heavy  and  cold  within  my  breast, 
Just  Uke  a  rock  of  ice." 

While  we  are  pressing  him  to  receive  consolation,  he  has  some  fear  that  that 
process  will  be  aiTested  by  which  the  Holy  Bpirit  has  begun  to  convince  him 
of  sin,  and  that  conscience  will  be  overborne  and  silenced  before  its  voice  is 
well  heard.  What  he  wants,  and  feels  that  he  wants,  is  a  deeper  sense  of 
his  guilt,  his  need,  his  danger ;  and  this  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of 
acceptance,  but  as  a  suitable  and  becoming  frame  of  mind  in  which  to 
appropriate  the  costly  and  yet  freely-offered  salvation  that  ia  in  Chiist 
Happy  will  be  the  moment  when  he  shall  perceive  that,  after  aU,  there  is  no 
sorrow  that  can  be  so  truly  called  " godly"  as  the  sorrow  that  we  canmd 
sorrow,  the  burden  of  a  heart  that  is  weary  of  its  own  hardness ;  and  that 
the  "  great  salvation"  is  great  and  extensive  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
defects,  and  worse  than  defects,  with  which  an  interest  in  it  is  sought.  To 
say  this,  however,  is  very  different  from  venturing  to  say  "  Peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace." 
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Very  doBely  coxmeoted  with  the  mistake  just  spoken  of  is  the  habit  which 
we  fear  too  many  have  formed,  of  addressing  the  nnconyerted  as  if  thdr 
state  were  rather  a  pitiable  than  an  inexcusable  and  guilty  one.  Hence  the 
commonness  of  that  phrase,  '*  the  poor  sinner,**  as  if  the  persons  in  yiew 
were  the  victims  of  some  calamity,  the  involuntary  subjects  of  some  malign 
influence,  against  which  it  would  have  been  yain  to  struggle.  Now,  we 
venture  to  say  that  those  in  whom  a  good  work  is  really  begun  look  upon 
themselves  in  a  very  different  light.  Their  disobedience  (as  they  feel)  has 
been  wilful  and  provoking.  Beneath  a  fair  exterior,  their  heart  has  answered 
too  well  the  prophet's  description — **  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  ;*'  and 
they  expect  that  this  fact  shall  be  recognised  by  their  instructors  as,  to  say 
the  least,  a  dread  possibility.  In  place  of  this  they  very  probably  find  them- 
selves addressed  in  pitying  tones  as  '*  poor  sinners."  What  if  any  one  had 
in  this  spirit  addressed  David,  or  Manasseh,  or  Saul  of  Tarsus,  when  bowed 
under  a  sense  of  the  hatefiilness  of  their  offences,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted till  Qod  himself  should  make  '^  the  bones  which  he  had  broken  to 
rejoice  I"?  Only  so  far  as  a  state  of  alienation  from  God  is  seen  to  be  a  vile 
and  hateful  thing  can  it  be  a  fit  object  of  moral  revulsion,  or  a  fit  occasion 
of  repentance.  To  the  partially  awakened,  God's  language  is,  **£now, 
therefore,  and  see,  that  it  is  an  evU  thing  and  a  bitter  that  thou  hast  forsaken 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that  my  fear  is  not  in  thee ;"  and  a  serious  mistake 
is  made  when  this  **  evil  and  bitter  thing  "  is  characterized  in  terms  which 
suggest  the  idea  of  misfortune  rather  than  crime.  To  do  so  is  to  heal  but 
*'  slightly."  The  mercy  which  the  true  penitent  wants  is  that  of  One  who 
is  too  pure  not  to  hate  the  sin  while  He  spares  the  sinner —One  who  hath 
said,  in  language  the  full  meaning  of  which  is  only  seen  at  Calvary, 
**  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

But  there  are  more  direct  methods  of  healing  '*  slightly,"  and  some  of 
these  we  proceed  to  specify.  Alas !  that  there  should  be  so  many  ways  of 
falling  into  an  error  so  pernicious. 

We  merely  name  in  passing  a  practice  that  was  not  uncommon  with  false 
and  formal  teachers  of  the  last  generation,  but  one  that  is  less  frequent 
now.  Few  who  pass  for  religious  guides  would  in  the  present  day  treat 
anxiety  about  spiritual  things  merely  as  a  symptom  of  nervous  disorder — a 
species  of  **  melancholy  " — to  be  relieved  by  travel,  or  dissipated  by  amuse- 
ment and  company.  When  such  flatterers  have  said  **  Peace,'peace,"  it  may 
be  presumed  they  were  not  thinking  of  peace  with  God,  but  peace  without 
God — ^peace  in  the  world  and  its  follies — ^peace,  sound  or  unsound — simply 
as  something  pleasanter  than  its  opposite.  But  whomsoever  they  may  have 
misled  or  emboldened,  we  may  be  sure  that  ^*  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them." 

Scarcely  better  than  these  are  the  persons  who  would  seduce  the  penitent 
into  a  dependence  upon  forms  and  sacraments.  The  teaching  is,  that  to 
stand  well  with  your  Maker  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  Levite  to 
your  priest,  that  you  eschew  gaiety  in  Lent,  that  you  keep  aloof  from 
sectaries,  and  that  at  a  fitting  season  some  authorized  dispenser  of  heaven's 
mercy  be  called  in  to  absolve  you,  to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability,  from  all 
your  sins.^ 

What  a  mockery  of  reconciliation  with  God  have  we  here !  The  stupor 
of  a  narcotic  is  not  more  different  from  natural  rest,  nor  petrifaction  more 
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unlike  that  state  which  is  **  life  and  peace."  It  is  religion  tamed  into 
mechanism,  and  *'  bodily  Berrice  "  substitating  itself  for  that  fedth  whidi  is 
the  gift  of  God.  Prove  to  us  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  to  heal  the  hurt 
of  the  daughter  of  God's  people,  and  then  BeUumine  was  not  &r  wrong  in 
saying  that  '*  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  Were  such  a  faith  to 
spread  and  to  stand  its  ground,  religion  and  superstition  would  be  the  same, 
and  (as  it  seems  to  us)  there  would  be  no  guarantee  for  the  permanence 
either  of  morality  or  common  sense.  Better,  assuredly,  than  anything  that 
forms  can  create,  or  priests  dispense,  is  a  peace  heaven-bom  and  thzice- 
blessed,  which,  as  '*  a  dew  from  the  Lord,  waiteth  not  for  man,  nor  tairieth 
for  the  sons  of  man." 

Passing  over  a  very  wide  interval,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  take 
exception  to  a  system  which  o£fers  consolation  in  a  very  indiscrnninate 
manner,  under  what  are  termed  "  broad  "  views  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
That  by  this  phrase  many  excellent  men  intend  to  hold  up  a  very  prectous 
portion  of  the  system  of  truth,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  is  to  our  shame  if  we 
needed  that  they  should  remind  us  that  mercy  is  as  essential  an  element  of 
the  Divine  nature  as  wisdom  or  holiness — ^if  we  have  constructed  creeds 
which  do  not  haimonize  with  the  solemn  averment  that  He  who  made  us  is 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish.  But  the  teachers  who  deal  out  merer 
with  a  lavish  hand  from  this  fount  of  the  general  *'  Fatherhood,"  must  allow 
that  their  system  bears  a  very  suspicious  resemblance  to  that  low,  woridly 
sort  of  religion  which  consists  in  exalting  God's  mercy  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  moral  ixcellence,  and  which  tacitly  or  expressly  infers  that  since 
grace  is  so  veiy  abundant  there  really  can  be  '*  no  wrath  to  come;"  that 
there  need  be  no  brokenness  of  heart  for  sin ;  and  that  if  an  infinite  ransom 
was  in  very  deed  paid  for  man,  the  proceeding  was  a  very  mysterious  if  oot 
a  gratuitous  one.  Can  those  who  strive  to  lift  up  from  its  mean  and  earthly 
origin  this  kind  of  faith,  and  who  seek  to  clothe  it  with  the  semblance  of 
Scripture  authority,  feel  satisfied  that  they  do  right  in  ignoring  God's  rectoral 
character — in  saying  nothing  of  His  prerogative  as  a  Sovereign,  His  proper 
functions  (we  had  almost  said  His  high  and  solemn  duty)  as  a  Buler? 
Surely  they  must  allow  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  is  maintaining — ^jea, 
is  morally  bound  to  maintain — a  righteous  administration,  of  which  it  is  an 
essential  part  to  visit  unrepented  sin  with  **  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish."  A  Gt>d  all  love  is  not  the  God  of  the  Bible ;  a  God 
who  connives  at  wrong,  and  who  can  only  yearn  over  the  presumptnous 
offender,  with  whatever  contempt  Divine  pity  is  requited,  is  not  the  God 
**  with  whom  we  have  to  do :" — 

*'  His  mercy  swift,  Hia  anger  slow. 
But  dreadfid  to  the  stubborn  foe.** 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  plain  truth ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  to  utter  the  conviction,  and  no  kindness  to  the  sinner  to  sup* 

press  it. 

It  is  with  regret  we  add  that  among  those  who  are  distinctly  recognised 
as  **  Evangelical  '*  instructors,  there  seem  to  us  to  be  methods  which  bear 
too  much  the  semblance  of  "  healing  slightly."  Sympathizing  with  these 
brethren,  as  we  earnestly  do,  in  their  leading  principles,  we  are  only  the 
more  anxious  to  state  what  are  the  grounds  of  the  conviction  now  ezpreeeed ; 
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and  this  there  may,  perhaps,  be  afforded  ns  some  future  opportunity  of 
doing.  Meanwhile,  it  is  consolatory  to  remember  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  imperfections  of  human  teaching,  there  is  a  Diyinb  Instbttctor  who 
never  fails  to  make  the  humble  and  the  prayerful  **  wise  unto  salvation." 

Samuel  McAxl. 


dirtsttan  9Eorft  among  %or(bon  3xt&iitlfi*—M. 

Seottlabists  do  not  like  to  be  called  infidels,  and,  in  fact,  unbelievers 
generally  object  to  the  term.  They  say  it  is  misapplied,  because  it  means 
those  who  are  unfiEuthful  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  not  mere  unbelievers. 
But  notwithstanding  this  objection,  we  often  use  the  word,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so,  because  it  has  been  employed  for  centuries  of  those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  religion,  and  also  because  we  regard  such  persons  as  unfaith- 
ful and  disobedient  towards  God.  We  feel  convinced  that  no  other  word 
appropriately  describes  the  class  with  which  we  are  in  conflict.  Quite 
recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Secular  Society  lectured  on  a  Sunday 
morning  at  Somers  Town  on  **  The  Impracticability  of  the  New  Testament 
Teachings."  He  was  well  opposed  by  some  of  our  friends  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  work.  Since  then,  another  active  Secularist  lecturer 
was  announced  to  appear  at  the  same  place,  and  to  lecture  on  "  The  Doctrine 
of  Providence ;  whether  special  or  general,  opposed  to  reason  and  expe- 
rience." The  writer  of  this  attended  at  the  Somers  Town  Arena  on  August  1, 
and  found  a  very  large  multitude  assembled.  A  powerful  lecture  was 
delivered  in  reply  to  the  first  of  those  mentioned  above,  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  observe  that  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  were  present  sympathised 
with  the  lecturer.  The  attempts  of  the  unbelieving  advocates  to  refute  the 
lecture  utterly  broke  down,  and  the  practical  claims  of  the  Gospel  were 
triumphantly  vindicated.  On  that  occasion  the  writer  gave  away  a  thousand 
copies  of  a  small  tract,  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion;  and  other  friends 
distributed  a  second  thousand  of  one  of  the  tracts  of  the  Beligious  Tract 
Society.  A  circumstance  which  then  occurred  is  worthy  of  record,  because 
it  shows  that  we  have  other  foes  than  avowed  infidels.  A  man  who  professed 
himself  a  Homan  Catholic  delivered  a  long  harangue  on  the  Bible,  which 
lie  depreciated  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  as  a  useless  book,  and  in  fact 
denounced  as  no  better  than  waste  paper.  The  Papists  too  often  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  by  their  noisy  and  unreasonable  proceedings 
bring  discredit  upon  Christianity.  Take  another  example.  A  fortnight 
prior  to  the  event  just  named,  a  Bomanist  debater,  on  London  Fields, 
declared  that  there  were  formerly  twenty-two  books  in  the  canon  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants.  On  being  challenged  to  produce  the  proof,  he  made 
a  feeble  attempt  to  show  that  one  book  was  missing,  but  offered  to  bring 
evidence  of  twenty-one  more  the  next  Sunday.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  he  made  his  appearance  ;  but  what  did  he  do  ?  He 
sought  to  show  that  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  was  once  in  the  canon. 
The  refutation  of  this  was  easy,  and  he  was  not  able  to  mention  another 
missing  book.  Utterly  foiled  in  his  project,  he  proceeded  to  argue  that  **  on 
Protestant    principles,"    the    genuineness,    authenticity,    canonicity,   and 

*  See  Evangelical  Magazine  for  April  last. 
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inspiTation  of  the  SciiptiiTes,  oonld  not  be  proved.  It  is  not  too  mndi  to 
say  tliat  he  snffeied  an  ignominioos  defeat,  and  that  his  infidel  argmnenti, 
for  sach  they  were,  fell  powerless.  In  his  anger  the  man  declared  ihat  he 
wonld  come  the  next  Sunday  with  his  friends,  and  distnrb  the  lecture 
which  was  announced  on  '*  The  Philosophy  of  Secularism." 

When  the  Ist  of  August  came,  our  friend  who  was  to  lecture  took  Ids 
position  and  oommenced.  Meanwhile,  the  disaffected  man,  with  a  body  of 
other  low  Irishmen,  went  off  to  a  public-house,  whence,  after  sundry 
potations,  they  sallied  away  to  the  scene,  and  created  a  most  disgraceful  dis- 
turbance, putting  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  And  here,  be  it  aaid,  that 
almost  everything  worth  calling  riotous  arises  from  the  blind  fury  of  the 
Papists,  who  are  too  ignorant  and  unreasonable  to  see  that  they  commit  a 
gricTous  sin.  We  find  infidels  who  are  most  bigoted  and  boisterous,  bat 
they  never  proceed  to  the  extremes  to  which  the  Papists  go.  It  would  actoally 
appear  that  uproarious  zeal  for  popery  is  quite  commonly  allied  with  resUy 
anti-Christian  or  semi-infidel  opinions.  It  is  quite  certain  that  bitter  hostiUiy 
to  Protestants  has  been  carefully  instilled  into  the  souls  of  these  poor  victims 
of  superstition.  Dr.  Manning  says  he  is  in  feivour  of  education,  and  we 
hope  he  will  also  be  in  favour  of  a  truer  and  pTirer  class  of  books  than  these 
men  read.  At  present,  Ward's ''Errata,"  and  Oobbett's  "History  of  the 
Beformation,"  and  similar  false  and  malicious  publications,  appear  to  he 
supremely  popular  with  them. 

Discussion  with  Bomanist  agitators  is  forced  upon  us  in  oar  campaign  of 
defence  of  Evangeliccd  truth.  We  are  also  called  upon  to  contend  with 
Judaism.  The  Jews,  of  course,  assail  Christianity  pure  and  simple,  and  do 
not  try,  like  the  infidels  proper  and  the  Papists,  to  make  proselytes.  They 
join  with  the  Secularists  in  some  objections ;  but  they  seldom,  if  ever,  oppose 
them.  They  are  referred  to  here,  not  as  being  our  most  formidable 
antagonists,  but  because  their  presence  and  activity  require  of  us  some 
special  acquaintance  with  the  arguments  employed  by  tiiem  and  against 
them.  Among  those  who  are  Jews  by  birth,  we  encounter  some  who  are 
declared  infidels,  find  whose  early  training  influences  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  them.  A  much  larger  number  of  our  opponents  were  once 
Bomanists,  who  are  almost  invariably  Irishmen,  and  who  show  the  efEect  of 
youthful  associations  in  a  curiously  marked  nuinner.  They  have  pressed 
into  the  service  of  infidelity  no  small  number  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  Protestantism  by  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  In  aooordanoe 
with  what  might  be  expected  also,  they  frequently  reason  as  if  Ghristianify 
and  Popory  were  synonjrmous. 

Whatever  the  class  to  which  the  disputers  belong,  it  is  doing  them  no 
injustice  to  say  that  they  indulge  in  the  most  grievous  misrepresentations. 
The  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  systematically  perverted  by  them.  They 
assume  to  themselves  an  air  of  infallibility  which  is  astonishing,  and  insist 
upon  it  that  the  Bible  teaches  what  all  Christians  abhor.  Controversy  is,  of 
course,  interminable  where  this  is  the  case ;  for  we  have  not  only  to  justify 
the  opinions  which  we  hold,  and  the  facts  which  we  believe,  but  also  to 
refute  opinions  falsely  fathered  upon  us,  and  to  repudiate  statements  which 
we  have  never  made,  and  which  we  do  not  admit.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
to  answer  for  all  the  crimes  and  follies  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
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namd  of  ClmBtianity.  The  maltitade  ia  influenced  by  vague  general  state- 
ments, and  knowing  this,  such  statements  are  largely  indulged  in  by  our 
opponents,  who  find  it  much  easier  than  to  produce  definite  authorities. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  an  observation  or  two  may  be  permitted  here. 
We  are  sometimes  asked  why  we  do  not  simply  preach  the  Gospel.  In  our 
way  we  do  preach  the  Gospel.  We  proclaim  in  turn  every  duty,  and 
doctrine,  and  privilege ;  we  rebuke,  exhort,  and  encourage,  and  especially 
we  declare  that  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men, 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus.  Yet  we  do  not  preach 
sermons  in  the  ordinary  sense.  We  explain  Scripture  texts  and  doctrines, 
we  remove  objections  to  them,  and  we  state  the  evidence  for  them.  If  we 
attempted  to  preach  sermons  as  usually  understood,  we  should  be  stopped  by 
the  cry  of  **  No  preaching,"  and  should  be  deserted  by  the  very  persons  for 
whose  welfare  we  labour.  They  would  retire  and  form  groups  apart,  where 
they  would  carry  on  their  discussions,  or  attack  religion  without  resistance. 
The  field  is  one  in  which  many  sorts  of  work  have  to  be  done.  It  was  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  so  now  among  the  heathen  abroad.  The 
Apostles  preached,  but  they  also  disputed  with  Jews  and  Greeks,  establishing 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  Christianity,  and  refuting  the  claims  of  opposing 
systems.  In  India  and  China  and  elsewhere,  our  missionaries  adopt  a 
similar  course ;  they  contend  with  gainsayers  and  blasphemers,  and  they 
expose  the  false  principles  of  the  people.  Now,  since  we  have  among  us  so 
many  who  oppose  our  Divine  religion,  we  do  as  they  have  done  and  do. 

Becently,  in  addition  to  lectures  and  discussions,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  tracts  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  we  have,  as  an  experiment,  prepared 
and  printed  a  few  tracts  of  our  own»  Hitherto,  only  ten  of  these  have 
appeared ;  but  they  have  been  so  well  received  that  we  intend  to  issue  more, 
and  at  as  limited  intervals  as  possible.  Instead  of  the  more  costly  and 
extensive  style  required  by  elaborate  arguments,  the  form  of  handbills  has 
been  ildopted,  each  one  containing  a  few  salient  points,  put  in  language 
which  is  compact  and  clear.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  first  six  :— 
1  and  2,  "  What  does  the  Bible  Teach  ?"  3,  "What  has  Christianity  done  P" 
4,  "Christianity  and  Secularism:  Which  will  you  choose P"  5,  "Twelve 
Questions  to  those  who  deny  the  Four  Gospels ; "  6, "  Useful  Facts  concerning 
the  New  Testament  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  326."  The  hearty 
welcome  which  these  little  broadsides  have  received  from  thousands  is  cause 
for  gratitude  and  encouragement,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that  through  the 
Divine  blessing  they  will  be  very  useful. 

Our  experience  in  regard  to  tracts,  lectures,  conversations,  and  difloussions, 
is  such  that  we  feel  compelled  to  persevere.  Tracts  are  carried  away,  and 
read,  and  thought  over ;  they  teach  great  fSacts  and  truths,  and  they  correct 
erroneous  impressions.  The  lectures  address  men,  many  of  whom  have  no 
other  means  of  receiving  information  such  as  they  want.  Through  them  we 
teach  all  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  religion,  give  a  reason  for  our 
faith  and  hope,  appeal  to  men's  understandings  and  hearts,  and  oontrovert 
the  objections  which  are  urged  against  everything  Divine.  The  discussions 
and  conversations  give  us  an  opportunity  of  dealing  individually  with 
doubters  and  gainsayers,  and  of  showing  them  personally  the  error  and 
danger  they  are  in.    When  a  sermon  is  preached,  persons  who  may  wish  for 
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fiirther  information,  or  who  may  be  scdptical  on  any  point,  haye  not  the 
choice  of  asking  questions  or  of  stating  difficulties.  But  our  method  enables 
us  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  to  reply  to  them  on  the  spot 
There  is,  of  course,  often  yery  much  that  must  be  called  yain  jangling ;  and 
yet  many  discussions  are  carried  on  in  quite  an  orderly  manner. 

We  are  often  asked  what  good  we  do ;  nor  do  we  object  to  the  question. 
Our  hearers  are  not  all  convinced ;  but  neither  are  all  those  who  come  and 
sit  out  a  sermon.  Yet  we  know  we  do  not  labour  in  yain«  We  impart  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  instruction  on  a  multitude  of  questions  to  many 
who  could  not  get  it  from  books  if  they  would,  and  especially  to  many  who 
will  neither  attend  a  place  of  worship  nor  listen  to  out-door  preaching.  We 
are  bound  to  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  to  adopt  our  mode  of  addiesB  to 
their  actual  position.  The  benefit  of  our  labours  is  multiform.  There  is 
very  much  that  is  simply  preventive.  It  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  useful 
sometimes  to  keep  the  wild  beast  at  bay,  and  to  prevent  him  firom  catching 
and  rending  the  unwary  and  the  feeble.  We  may  not  always  capture  the 
enemy,  but  we  can  do  much  towards  preventing  him  from  doing  great  harm. 
This  preventive  work  is  at  the  same  time  protective ;  for  we  defend  the 
weaker  brethren  frt>m  the  mischief  which  threatens  them.  We  daim  to  do 
more  than  merely  impede  the  advance  of  the  foe  who  has  proclaimed  active 
hostilities ;  Ve  carry  the  war  into  his  camp.  Believing  Christianity  to  be 
aggressive,  and  its  intention  to  overthrow  all  that  exalts  itself  against  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bedeemer,  we  act  accordingly.  Our  principles  are  evan- 
gelical, and  our  aims  the  glory  of  Qod  and  tiie  good  of  souls ;  but  we  admit 
and  profess  that  we  mainly  look  out  for  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  Interesting  cases  of  conversion 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  some  are  now  preaching  the  fedth  which  they 
once  destroyed.  Short  of  results  so  great,  there  are  others  equally  real.  If 
we  did  not  see  these  results  we  should  still  go  on,  because  we  believe  that  if 
men  need  help  we  must  try  to  help  them,  even  though  they  refused  our  aid. 
Here  are  multitudes  dispersed  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  our  vocation 
is  to  use  the  best  means  we  can  to  gather  them  into  the  fold.  After  all,  to 
do  right  is  to  do  good ;  we  shall  find  a  blessing  in  our  own  souls,  and  in  the 
great  day  of  harvest  we  shall  see  the  frmt.  Our  motto  is,  **  Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  and  having  this  trust, 
we  strive  as  if  success  depended  on  ourselves. 

In  all  our  efforts  we  avoid  taking  a  sectarian  or  denominational  ground, 
and  we  should  think  it  wrong  to  dispute  about  forms  of  church  government, 
the  subjects  and  modes  of  baptism,  or  the  relative  merits  of  Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism.  There  is  in  our  view  something 
deeper,  broader,  and  more  enduring  than  these  things,  and  that  is  the 
common  salvation — **  the  fedth  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Our  refusal  to 
identify  ourselves  and  our  work  with  any  sect  or  party  may  deprive  us  of 
patronage  valuable  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  Let  it  do  so ;  happily,  t&e  number 
is  increasing  of  those  who  wish  us  Ck)d-speed,  and  who  think  infidels  really 
need  special  efforts  as  much  as  any  other  class  of  sinners. 

Winter  is  coming  on  again,  and  as  we  have  no  tents  to  shelter  us,  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  such  halls  and  rooms  as  we  can  procure  and  find  suitable 
for  our  purpose.     But  so  long  as  the  weather  is  not  too  indement,  we 
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work  in  the  open  air ;  because  the  men  who  come  to  hear  us  from  close 
courts,  narrow  streets,  and  an  impure  atmosphere,  very  much  prefer  it.  It 
is  our  increasing  endeavour  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  our  addresses,  and  we 
are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  we  shaU  shortly  be  able  to  go  farther  in 
that  direction  than  we  have  yet  done.*  In  our  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
love,  we  shall  be  greatly  encouraged  by  knowing  that  some  are  helping  us 
by  their  prayers.  We  do  not  believe  that  all,  or  any  of  this  toil  and  anxiety, 
and  self-denial,  and  faith  and  patience,  will  be  thrown  away. 

B.  H.  COWPEB. 

Itrummacfjer's  f^onegmoon,  anH  f^ts  i&eceptton  at  i&ufjrort.t 

FEEDEBICK  WILLIAM  KBUMMAOHEB  TO  HIS  TAEENTS. 

ExmEOET,  June,  1823. 

We  greet  you  with  warm,  warm  hearts,  truly  beloved  ones ;  for  the  first 
time  in  oux  new  life  we  greet  you.  Oh,  help  us  to  thank  the  Lord,  and  out 
of  a  full  cup  sing  with  us  a  new  song  to  Him,  for  He  looks  kindly  upon  us, 
and  it  seems  as  if  He  neither  could  nor  would  remove  His  Father's  eye  from 
us !  What  joyous  hours,  full  of  mercy,  have  been  granted  us  since  I  left  in 
tears  your  blessed  and  precious  circle  on  the  Schlossberg !    Listen ! 

On  the  4th  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  united  to  my 
dear  Lotte  before  the  Lord.  Passavant  blessed  our  union,  and  was  so  full  of 
deep  and  joyous  emotion,  and  spoke  with  such  energy,  fulness,  and  clear- 
ness, and  with  such  rich  unction,  that  I  often  thought  I  was  listening  to  my 
father's  voice.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  were  present  wept.  Lotte 
and  I  said,  **  Yes,  yes,"  with  as  much  jojrful  courage,  and  as  much  decision, 
as  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  us,  whether  we  wished  to  enter  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  Trusting  in  the  Lord,  in  our  love  to  TTiTn  and  to  one  another, 
we  left  the  altar,  bearing  with  us  each  the  seal  and  pledge  of  our  happiness 
in  the  Lord.  We  were  happy ;  we  are  so  to-day,  and  even  more  so ;  and  we 
shall  be  so  for  ever.  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  God  has  given  me 
a  noble  wife,  and  to  my  people  a  pastor's  wife,  who,  as  such,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Therefore,  rejoice  for  me,  without  any  misgiving ;  your  joy 
has  a  thoroughly  good  foundation.  After  the  wedding,  we  spent  a  few  hours 
among  our  most  intimate  friends.  My  Manuel,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
French  Befoimed  Church  in  Frankfort,  received  the  last  parting  kiss.  Tears 
flowed  abundantly  on  both  sides.  We  started.  Lotte  behaved  nobly.  She 
clung  to  the  words,  '*  She  shall  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
her  husband ;"  and  because  the  Lord  has  said  that,  she  thought  it  was  quite 
superfluous  to  lament  and  tremble  much.    In  the  Lord's  name,  and  hoping 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  has  been  arranged  to  hold  a  regular  Sunday- 
morning  service  with  preaching  at  a  hall  engaged  for  the  purpose.  We  hope  many 
will  come  to  this  who  do  not  go  to  church  or  chapeL  There  will  be  no  discussion 
on  these  occasions. 

f  Translated  from  Krunmiacher's  Autobiography  (Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krumma- 
cher,  eine  Selbstbiographie,  Berlin,  1869).  [The  Autobiography,  edited  by  his 
daughter,  is  now  published  in  English  by  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  a  volume  of  deep  interest,  written  in  a  most  lively  style,  and  gives  sketches  of 
many  remarkable  men  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
our  readers.] 
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for  His  help,  we  went  forth,  and  were  glad  and  joyous.  How  could  we  br 
otherwise !  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  my  Lotte,  in  those  hours  oi 
departure,  the  most  bitter  in  aU  her  Ufe.  The  Bhine  Yoyage  was  a  delight- 
ful one.  Peace  and  joy,  in  all  their  fulness,  filled  our  souls.  We  spent  one 
precious  day  with  the  aged  and  faithful  Pastor  Wilhelmi,  at  St.  Goarhausoi, 
a  second  day  at  Cologne,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  arrived  happily  at 
Dusseldorf  .  Our  first  walk-out  brought  us  into  the  arms  of  our  beloved  brother 
Emil.  What  a  time  of  glad  rejoicing,  and  of  weeping,  and  of  thanking, 
and  of  praying !  How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?  Oh,  how  very  dear  Emil 
is  to  me  !  All  the  friends  I  have  ever  lost,  I  find  them  all  again  in  him, 
and  I  might  almost  say  in  a  glorified  form.  Ah,  what  a  happy  lot  has 
fallen  to  me — y^s,  happy  bej^ond  compare !  At  the  hotel,  we  sat  down  in  a 
little  quiet  room  together.  Then  a  crowd  of  electors  began  to  assemble  in 
the  square ;  a  great  troop  of  citizens  from  Buhrort  had  just  arriyed.  I  ran 
down-stairs  with  Emil,  stepped  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  offered  them  the 
greeting  of  peace.  What  a  moment !  What  emotion  of  soul,  and  what  a 
lighting-up  of  deepest  and  holiest  joy  on  all  faces !  Lotte  stood  above  at 
the  window,  and  could  only  sob.  I  could  not  get  many  words  out ;  Emil 
was  obliged  to  help  me.  It  was  an  hour  of  mercy  from  on  high,  and  my 
soul  was  most  happy.  On  the  following  morning,  a  new  troop  of  Buhrorters 
came  up,  all  with  bright  eyes,  and  kind  and  gladsome  words  and  greetings, 
and  hearty  shaking  of  hands.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  company  began 
to  move  on,  and  led  us  towards  the  Bhine.  What  a  lovely  sight!  Here  lay 
a  large  vessel  draped  in  white,  and  encircled  with  flowers  and  branches  of 
trees.  Three  great  flags  waved  from  the  mast-tops,  like  three  standards  of 
victory.  Mine  and  Lotto's  seats  were  richly  decked  with  flowers.  We  sat 
down  at  a  long  table.  The  anchors  were  weighed ;  one  of  our  elders,  a  pious, 
grey-headed  man,  stood  at  the  helm ;  ten  boys  rowed  with  all  their  might ; 
the  flags  streamed  forth;  the  wind  was  favourable.  The  vessel  glided  along 
the  middle  of  the  stream  in  truly  majestic  style ;  the  king  could  not  hare 
sailed  more  royally.  Now  began  much  pleasant  talk,  which  alwairs  ended 
in  thankfulness.  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the  waters,  united  our 
hearts,  and  spake  to  us  by  word  and  look.  The  citizens  said  that  the  four 
hours  on  board  the  vessel  were  among  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  their  lives. 
We  ate  and  we  drank,  but  all  was  beautiful  and  decorous.  Christian  joy  dwelt 
amongst  us.  For  the  sake  of  Lotte,  several  ladies  of  the  parish  accompanied  us. 

At  Kaiserswerth,  Uerdingen,  and  the  other  places  past  which  we  sailed, 
the  cannon  boomed  forth.  Ah,  how  Emil  and  I  rejoiced  in  you  and  yours, 
and  how  we  gave  thanks  and  praise  for  you !  If  we  had  only  had  you  with 
us  on  board,  our  garlanded  seats  would  have  been  vacated  for  you.  Tour 
healths  were  frequently  drunk  on  board  by  the  citizens. 

We  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Duisburg  birch  woods,  when  lo  I 
several  boats  were  rowing  up  the  stream  to  meet  us,  ornamented  with  greea 
May.  They  hardly  caught  sight  of  our  flags  before  they  began  to  fire  off  their 
cannons  and  muskets.  Our  vessel  replied.  They  came  on  board,  shook 
hands,  and  gave  us  a  greeting  welcome.  The  vessels  were  fastened  together. 
We  went  on  a  little  way  like  a  smaU  fleet.  And  now  the  guns  of  Buhrort 
were  beginning  to  sound  forth ;  the  tower  came  into  sight.  I  sat  down  with 
Emil  and  Lotte  in  one  of  the  little  vessels,  and  we  all  three  mpt  before  the 
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Lord  for  a  while.  Both  shores  of  the  riyer  were  ftiU  of  animation.  At 
Homberg,  seyeral  more  shots  were  fired  as  neighbourly  greetings.  Bnhrort 
now  lay  before  ns,  very  beautiful  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  under  the 
blue  sky.  The  guns  roared  without  cessation,  the  shores  were  crowded 
with  people,  and — ^what  a  loyely  sight ! — all  the  boats  had  displayed  their 
best  flags.  And  now  the  bells  rang  out,  and  in  my  heart  there  was  a 
great  ringing,  tears  flowed,  and  I  longed  to  speak  with  my  Lord.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  greatly  we  were  cheered.  We  landed.  The  Burgo- 
master and  the  present  President  of  the  Presbytery  came  on  board  and 
received  us.  The  school  teachers  were  there  at  the  head  of  their  scholars ; 
the  girls,  in  white  dresses,  adorned  with  sprigs  of  ivy,  came  forward,  with 
flower- wreaths  in  their  hands,  gathered  round  me,  and  handed  me  a  beau- 
tiful poem.  Then  a  lovely  four-part  song  was  sung.  I  was  now  forced  to 
lean  on  Emil's  bosom,  and  could  do  nothing  but  weep;  and  my  Lotte 
sobbed,  and  aU  were  in  tears.  The  singing  could  not  be  continued.  I 
recovered  my  composure,  and  said  a  few  hearty  words  to  the  assembled 
people.  Then  the  singing  was  taken  up  again,  and  the  procession  moved 
forward.  I  walked  between  the  Burgomaster  and  the  President.  The 
children  with  their  wreaths  strewed  flowers  along  the  road.  Emil  conducted 
Lotte,  and  my  people  followed.  The  whole  of  Buhrort  was  like  a  green 
wood  in  May- time  ;  all  the  streets  were  full  of  flowers  and  branches  of  trees. 
Everyvrhere  there  were  crowns,  garlands,  and  inscriptions  setting  forth  Bible 
texts,  selected  with  peculiar  thought  and  piety.  Flags  and  banners  waved 
from  the  windows,  branches  and  flowers  covered  the  narrow  streets.  All 
nodded  kindly  upon  me,  and  I  hailed  them,  and  prayed,  and  wept,  and 
laughed,  all  at  once.  They  conducted  us  to  the  parsonage,  and  introduced 
us  there.  The  rooms  were  crowded.  I  poured  forth  my  full  heart  in  a 
simple  prayer,  in  which  all  joined  amidst  tears.  I  then  went  to  my  little 
room  alone,  and  soon  aftier  we  lefb  the  house,  and  were  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  family  of  the  Hamils.  Emil  spent  another  day  with 
us.  On  the  morrow,  Lotte  began  in  good  earnest  to  attend  to  domestic 
matters.    I  received  visits  and  studied. 

Last  Simday  I  was  inducted  by  Mohn.  The  church  was  beautifully 
garlanded,  adorned  with  inscriptions,  and  more  crowded  than  ever  it  had 
been.  People  had  put  up  a  scaflblding  of  their  own,  and  made  a  second 
gallery  over  the  first,  and  still  the  house  could  not  contain  the  multitude ; 
they  stood  in  crowds  before  the  doors,  and  even  in  the  windows — the  glass 
was  taken  out,  and  they  sat  in  close  rows.  I  preached  from  1  Cor.  iii.  11-13, 
and  bore  a  happy  and,  as  I  hear,  a  powerful  testimony.  God  be  praised  and 
blessed  for  this.  It  was  very  difficult  to  collect  my  thoughts  in  a  time  of  so 
little  rest.  After  the  sermon,  Mohn  inducted  me,  and  with  thorough  hearti- 
ness and  xmction.  He  expressed  himself  very  faithfully,  and  called  to  mind 
the  excellent  and  divinely-taught  father,  who  laid  his  hand  on  his  son  and 
blessed  him. 

At  noon  a  great  repast  was  given.  Emil,  Mol^nar,  and  others  were  the 
pastors  who  were  present ;  Boss  was  ill.  On  Monday,  we  made  our  first 
excursion  to  Barl  and  Budberg.  Precious  hours  I  There  is  not  a  better 
fellow  than  this  Boss.  We  sat  till  midnight  and  chatted.  Boss  gave  utter- 
ance to  noble  and  thoroughly  evangelical  thoughts  and  propositions.    It  is 
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affecting  to  see  how  mucli  he  loves  you.  He  loyes  and  treats  us  as  if  we 
were  his  young  people.  Last  night  was  the  first  we  hare  spent  in  our  house, 
and  to-day  at  noon  we  have  for  the  first  time  cooked  on  our  own  hearth,  and 
eaten  our  own  bread.  The  housekeeping  now  goes  on  in  capital  &Bhion,  for 
my  Lotte  understands  her  business,  and  all  congratulate  me  heartily  on  her 
account.  B.  S.  A. 


HEAVEN'S  WAKING. 

Shall  I  wake  in  the  morning  with  Jesus  ? 

And,  'midst  the  surprises  above. 
Shall  I  hear  His  sweet  accents  of  welcome, 

And  gaze  on  the  Lord  whom  I  love  ? 

Like  a  child  who  is  weary  with  dreaming. 

And  wakes  with  a  sob  and  a  sigh, 
Beholding  the  &tce  of  his  mother. 

Knows  safety  and  blessings  are  nigh, 

So,  after  the  night-dreams  of  dying, 
All  wearied  and  worn  with  the  strife, 

Methinks,  that  awaking  in  heaven 
To  glory,  and  rapture,  and  life. 

Would  o'erwhelm  me  at  once  with  its  brightness. 
So  strange  would  the  splendour  appear, 

Just  escaped  from  the  shadows  and  darkness, 
Just  rescued  from  sorrow  and  fear. 

But  if  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  is  waiting — 

The  Human  and  yet  the  Divine— 
With  the  eyes  that  have  wept  for  our  sorrows. 

And  the  brow  which  the  thorns  did  entwine, 

All  fears  would  for  ever  be  banished, 

And,  forgetting  the  splendours  around. 
One  look  at  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour, 

And  heaven  with  my  songs  would  resound. 
Shall  I  wake  in  that  morning  with  Jesus  P 

This  hope,  'mid  the  visions  of  night. 
Will  strengthen  my  soul  with  its  raptui'es. 

Till  shadows  are  swallowed  in  light. 
Cliftcm.  E.  A.  G. 


5n  Spirit  anU  in  Erutlj  * 

The  avowed  design  of  this  sophistical  and  pernicious  work,  as  we  cannot 
but  pronoimce  it  to  be,  is  to  **  help  towards  the  removal  of  the  prejudices  of 
ordinary  Protestants  "  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  Bome.    Another  purpose 

*  *'  In  Spirit  and  in  Truth :  an  Essay  on  the  Ritual  of  the  New  TestameDt." 
London:  Longmans.     1869.) 
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ooyertly  held  in  view,  is^  to  set  up  such  a  set  of  plausible  defences  of  the 
Bomish  Ritual  and  Ceremonies  as  may  be  likely  to  suit  the  present  temper 
of  the  English  mind,  by  veiling  the  more  obnoxious  parts  of  the  CathoHc 
system,  and  dwelling,  in  sugared  accents,  chiefly  upon  those  more  attractive 
features  that  appear  best  calculated  to  lead  the  young  and  the  imaginative 
just  to  that  point  in  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  yield  themselves  to  the 
more  seductive  influences  of  the  insidious  emissaries  of  Bomish  doctrine 
and  delusion. 

The  Anglican  BituaUsts  are  the  men  whom  the  writer  of  this  essay  is 
doing  his  best  to  attract  to  his  own  fold.  Though  he  speaks  so  disparagingly 
of  '*  the  unhistoric  character  of  their  Church,  as  unflt  for  Eitualism,"  with 
snake-like  meekness  he  blandly  whispers,  '*  I  do  not  desire  to  engage  with 
them  in  controversy.'*  Of  course  he  does  not.  The  wily  Jesuit  knows 
better  than  this.  The  ready  dupes  whom  we  wish  to  cajole,  we  do  not  begin 
by  wrestling  with.  Stratagems  are  silent  things.  As  an  acute  statesman 
once  said,  '^  We  do  not  take  hares  by  blowing  a  trumpet,  nor  catch  birds  by 
hanging  bells  in  the  nets."  The  arts  and  artifices  of  Bomish  controversy, 
let  the  unwary  remember,  are  endless,  likely  to  deceive,  *'  if  it  were  possible, 
the  very  elect."  The  present  writer,  knowing  that  his  whole  strength  rests 
in  the  weakness  and  fatuity  of  the  unfledged  clerics  he  addresses,  is  not  at 
all  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employs.  He  proceeds,  sometimes  by  inuendo 
and  supposition;  sometimes  by  the  smooth  appearance  of  the  utmost  fairness 
to  his  opponents,  by  quoting  their  own  words,  though  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  they  were  originally  used ;  sometimes  by  imputing  to 
his  adversaries — ^Dr.  Cumming,  or  the  author  of  **  Liber  Librorum,"  and, 
above  all,  the  late  estimable  Dr.  Yaughan — all  possible  literary  vices,  and, 
au  contraire,  claiming  for  himself  and  his  party  all  imaginable  or  unimagin- 
able virtues  of  thought  and  diction.  But  his  favourite  method  is  by  assuming 
for  his  own  side,  as  undeniable,  all  the  points  that  ought  to  be  proved ;  and 
when  these  fail,  by  denying  with  barefeused  efi&ontery  the  validity  of  any  one 
of  the  arg^uments  employed  against  his  cause. 

To  review  such  a  writer  would  be  impossible,  except  by  a  work  longer 
than  his  own,  because  each  of  his  principles  would  have  to  be  contested,  and 
the  fallacy  of  each  of  his  illustrations  shown  up,  page  by  page,  and  sentence 
by  sentence.  If  the  AposUe  Paul  had  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this  un- 
worthy book,  we  believe  that  he  would  sum  it  up  in  Ins  curt,  but  emphatic 
expression,  '*  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness." 

We  can  only  touch  upon  one  or  two  points  to  show  the  fallacies  which 
pervade  the  entire  essay,  if  essay  it  can  be  called. 

The  very  titie  of  the  book  is  a  misnomer.  It  claims  to  be  written ' '  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;"  but  there  is  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  spirituality 
in  it;  and  the  small  quantity  of  truth  it  contains  consists  only  in  the  quota- 
tions from  Protestant  writers,  whom  the  anonymous  author  vilifies  and 
impugns.  It  is  styled  an  *' Essay  on  the  Bitual  of  the  New  Testament," 
yet  he  knows  very  well,  and  confesses,  that  there  is  ^*  no  ritual "  in  the  New 
Testament  at  all,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  as  a 
method  and  form  of  worship  prescribed  as  a  means  of  personal  or  public 
devotion.  In  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  we  have  Bitual  (French,  **  riiuel") 
** solemnly  ceremonious,  done  according  to  some  religious  institution:" 
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'<a  book,"  according  to  Addison,  **m  which  the  rites  and  obaerfanoes  of 
religion  are  set  down."  The  Litany  of  the  Ghreek  Church  professes  to  be  a 
form  of  prescribed  worship;  the  Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
same ;  and  the  Boman  missal  and  mass-book,  the  same.  In  this  sense  what 
is  commonly  called  The  Lord^9  Prayer  is  the  only  model  of  worship  expressly 
given.  The  only  rites  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  Bomanism 
multiplies  into  seven  sacraments.  But  though  the  author  knows  and  asserta 
the  fact,  he  unblushingly  calls  his  book  '*  Li  Spirit  and  in  Truth,'*  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  an  essay  on  the  Bitual  of  the  New  Testament. 

Again,  consider  his  Concessions,  which  are  very  vital  on  our  aide  of  the 
argument,  as  to  the  total  absence  of  Scriptural  authority  for  much  that  he 
advances  on  behalf  of  Ids  Church.  *'  To  take  the  Bible,"  he  says,  "as  the 
sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  and  to  attempt  to  deduce  therefrom  a 
whole  system  of  worship,  would  only  result  in  adding  a  new  heresy  to  the 
formidable  list  which  this  treatment  of  God*s  Word  has  produced." — P.  17. 

'*  Now  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  profess  to  have  derived  her  Bitual 
from  the  New  Testament,  and  she  has  never  maintained  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  that  is  Divine  and  Apostolic  in 
her  ritual."— P.  141. 

"  Even  if  there  was  explicit  and  detailed  and  undisputed  authority  for 
every  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a  thing  we  do 
not  assert,  we  should  still  make  use  of  tradition." — ^P.  151.  Once  more : 
**  Her  ritual  involves  a  priesthood,  her  priesthood  a  hierarchy,  her  hierarchy 
a  divinely-founded  perpetual  and  indefectible  Church.  All  these  things,  if 
so  be,  may  be  read  of  in  the  Bible,  but  they  cannot  by  any  possibilitf 
be  originated  from  the  Bible." — P.  155. 

We  may  well  say  with  Portia  to  Shylock,  '*  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  that." 
Protestants  have  always  thought  and  said  that  Popery  waa  an  elaborate 
imposture,  and  that  its  own  distinctive  dogmas  were  not  based  upon  Bible 
truth;  but  here  we  have  the  concession  openly  made  by  an  advocate  of 
the  system.  Yet  he  remorselessly  calls  his  book  an  essay  on  the  ritualism 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  avers  has  no  ritual.  What  are  we  to  say  to 
such  things  P  It  is  surely  useless  to  refute  a  man  who  thus  signally  refutes 
himself. 

Then  comes  his  palmary  assumption  of  the  authority  of  Tradition,  which 
he  exalts  to  an  equality  with  the  Bible,  and  places  it,  in  many  cases,  above 
it.  He  acknowledges,  and  for  once  we  agree  with  him,  that  '*  in  thia  mattsr 
of  tradition  lies  the  root  of  the  whole  controversy  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics."  He  correctly  describes  our  view,  which  is  very  hateful  to 
him~that  **  if  there  could  be  Apostolic  traditions,  not  committed  to  writing 
by  the  Apostles  themselves,  a  door  is  opened  through  which  any  and  every 
kind  of  human  invention  and  corruption  can  be  introduced  into  the  Church." 
The  latter  half  of  his  book  exhibits  a  perverted  attempt  to  impoae  upon 
the  Protestant  mind  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  false  for  the  true, 
the  counterfeit  for  the  real  picture.  We  should  delight  to  chase  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  his  tortuous  incongruities,  but  space  forbids. 
Thus  he,  in  effect,  exhibits  the  inffdlibility  of  the  Church,  or  to  adopt 
his  newer  phrase,  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church,  in  oontraat  with  what 
he  ought  to  call  the  defectibility  of  the  Word  of  Gh)d.    He  pLaces  the 
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authority  of  Christ  and  Hib  apostles  as  far  inferior  to  the  usurped  authority 
of  popes  and  cardinals,  but  requiring  to  be  supplemented  and  buttressed  by 
it ;  and  holds  up  the  flickering  torch  of  tradition  against  the  enduring  lights 
of  Diyine  inspiration,  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  that  the 
less  is  superior  to  the  greater,  that  the  puddle  is  superior  to  the  fountain, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  geometry,  a  part  may  be  equal  to  the  whole.  So  mani- 
fest is  this  fallacy,  which  divines  have  long  stamped  to  infamy,  as  "the 
Popish  circle ;"  and  we  remit  the  writer  to  Ihe  meshes  of  this  vicious  circle, 
tr3ring  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  Scripture,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Scripture  by  the  Church,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  Tradition  is  absurdly 
brought  in  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  interstices  of  the  fiEdse  argumentation.  It 
is  impossible  to  regard  the  introduction  of  such  sophisms  as  these,  upon 
which  a  single  glance  flashes  instant  detection,  in  any  other  light  than  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  original  argument  altogether.  We  accept  his  statement 
as  a  stereotyped  fact,  that  "the  Catholic  Church  does  not  profess  to  have 
derived  her  ritual  from  the  New  Testament,"  and  that  its  distinctive  dogmas 
'*  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  originated  from  the  Bible."  And  there  we 
leave  him. 

To  the  abused  Dissenters,  to  whom  seems  likely  to  be  committed  the 
task  of  upholding  the  Protestantism  of  England,  we  can  only  recommend 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that  "  it  is  ruinous  to  Protestants  to  abandon 
the  axiom  of  Chillingworth ;  '  the  Bible  alone  is  the  Beligion  of  Protes- 
tants.* " 

Notices  of  Booits* 


Sermons   preached    in    the    Kin^e 
Weigh  House  Chapd,  London,  1829-69. 
By  T.  BiKKvr,     (London  :  MacmiUan 
and  Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  cheap  edition 
of  Mr.  Binney*8  noble  sermons  has  been 
called  for  so  soon.  The  volume  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  the  present 
issue  has  the  advantage  of  containing  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  Binney  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  July  last,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  pastorate  at 
the  Weigh  House. 

The  Divine  Mysteries.  Second 
Edition.  By  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
B.A.    (London  :  Hodder  &Stoughton.) 

In  this  goodly  volume  we  have  a  new 
edition  of  two  works  at  first  published 
separately,  and  respectively  entitled 
■'The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin"  and 
"  The  Divine  Mystery  of  Peace."  These 
themes  are  the  highest  on  which  the 
human  mind  can  be  exercised,  and  we  do 


not  wonder  that  Mr.  Brown's  strong  and 
earnest  thoughts  on  them  should  have 
found  many  readers.  On  some  of  the 
points  which  he  discusses,  we  could  have 
wished  for  a  fuller  and  more  ezpUcit 
utterance,  and  we  cannot  see  with  him 
in  all  his  views  of  truth ;  but  it  is  right 
for  the  reader  to  remember  that  in  dis- 
courses delivered  from  the  pulpit,  we  are 
not  to  look  for  a  complete  theological 
treatise.  Mr.  Brown's  utterances  on 
man's  condition  and  God's  redemption — 
on  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  grace  of 
the  Son,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit^ 
are  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  impressive. 
He  writes  as  a  scribe  well  instructed. 
His  style  is  lucid  and  manly,  and  often 
rises  into  beauty,  and  his  book  cannot  fail 
to  instruct  and  edify  the  intelligent 
reader.  In  the  next  edition,  which  we 
hope  will  soon  be  called  for,  Mr.  Brown 
will  increase  the  practical  value  of  this 
volume  by  giving  a  table  of  contents  or 
an  index  of  subjects. 
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>The  Writings  of  Quintus  Sept  Flar. 
TertuUianus.  Vol.  L  Translated  by 
Bev.  S.  Thelwall,  of  Christ^s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes. 

The  Writings  of  Clement  of  Aleocan- 
dricL  Vol.  II.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Mosselburgh. 
(Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 

These  volumes  form  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  of  the  Ante-Nicene  libraiy,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  and  edited 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Roberts,  D.D.,  and  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.  This  series  of  trans- 
lations  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  bringing 
within  the  re«ch  of  all  English-speaking, 
intelligent  Christians,  the  writings  of  the 
so-called  Fathers  of  the  Church,  so  that 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their 
real  worth.  TertuUian  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  in  several 
respects  his  works  have  a  special  impor- 
tance. Clement,  at  the  dose  of  the 
second  century,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  originally  a  Pagan  philosopher,  and 
brought  to  the  study  of  Christianity  a 
thoughtful  and  energetic  mind.  The 
miscellanies  here  translated  are  among 
the  most  valuable  remains  of  Christian 
antiquity.  They  are  a  treasury  or  store- 
house of  curious,  ancient  lore,  both  of 
fact  and  fancy. 

John's  Gospel.  Apologetical  Lectures 
by  J.  J.  Van  Gosterzeb,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht  Translated,  with  additions, 
by  J.  T.  HuBST,  D.D.  (Edinburgh: 
T.  andT.  Clark.) 

The  Crospel  by  St  John  is  at  present  the 
great  battle-ground  of  the  *' higher  criti- 
cism" on  the  New  Testament  In  these 
four  lectures,  by  one  of  the  ablest  evan- 
gelical divines  of  Holland,  we  have  the 
resuUa  of  learned  investigations  presented 
with  power  and  eloquence  in  a  popular 
form,  and  supplying  a  triumphant  and 
valuable  defence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  fourth  gospel.  The  translator  has 
added  occasional  notes  and  an  index, 
which  increase  the  worth  of  the  volume ; 


but  the  translation  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  have  been. 

The  Fcedo-BaptisVs  Guide  on  Mode 
and  Subject,  and  Baptismal Regauraltum, 
By  John  Guthkis,  M.A.  (London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  0>.) 

We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  size  of  this 
little  volume  so  admirably  suited  to  be 
a  guide  on  our  side  of  the  endless  qnestioa 
of  Baptism.  It  is  clear,  terae^  and 
masterly.  With  scholarly  skill,  logical 
acumen,  good  taste,  and  Christian  spirit, 
Mr.  Guthrie  pursues  his  argument  in  a 
way  which  gives  no  quarter  to  his  oppo- 
nents. His  book,  if  it  do  not  convince 
gainsayers — which  no  book  is  ever  likely 
to  do— will  be  very  useful  in  aiding  the 
honest  inquirer  on  this  subject 

1.  Meditations  on  the  LortTs  Supper. 
By  Nkhemtah  Adams,  D.D. 

2.  Affliction;  or^  the  Refiner  axUek- 
ing  (he  CrudbU,  By  Rev.  Chables 
Stanfobd.  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. ) 

These  pretty  little  volumes  form  part  of 
a  "  Shilling  Presentation  Series,'*  israed 
by  our  publishers.  In  their  exterior 
they  are  attractive,  in  their  conteota 
truly  excellent,  and  are  books  most 
suitable  for  ^ving  away  to  young  or  old. 

Semina,  Rerum;  or,  True  Wordg. 
By  Kenneth  Macquevn.  (Edin- 
burgh :  John  Maclaren. ) 

The  obvious  earnestness  of  this  writer 
claims  our  respect,  though  the  work,  for 
so  small  a  one,  contains  many  assertions 
which  might  provoke  some  vigorous  dis- 
cussion. There  are  some  "seeds  of 
things  "  in  the  book  which  might  produce 
fruit  for  the  gamer  of  God,  and  there 
are  others  which  would  very  likely  bring 
forth  a  crop  of  profitless  controversy. 
There  is  a  manifest  desire  to  promote  the 
Gospel  in  this  work,  and  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it ;  but  when 
the  author  speaks  of  ' '  the  lapsed  masaea,'* 
it  would  be  well  to  expose  the  question, 
**From  what  have  the  masses  lapsied?'* 
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and  whether,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
few  hundred  years,  they  ever  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  Chiist. 

The  Increase  of  Faith,  By  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Lke.  (Edinburgh :  Black- 
wood and  Sons.) 

This  work  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  pro- 
longed thought  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  views  of  other  thinkers,  whether 
embodied  in  the  details  of  experience, 
systems  of  theology,  or  confessions  of 
faith.  Many  errors  have  gathered  round 
this  important  subject,  since  some  have 
affirmed  the  impossibility  of  the  growth 
of  faith ;  others  have  connected  it  with  a 
triumphant  assurance  of  personal  salva- 
tion; and  others  have  held  its  instant 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  all  sin.  The 
whole  question  is  discussed  in  this  work 
with  eminent  knowledge  and  judgment. 
The  style  is  clear  and  dignified,  and  the 
apt  quotations  which  the  author  intro- 
duces show  the  support  which  his  argu- 
ment derives  from  the  suffrages  of  able 
men  of  different  commimions.  It  is  a 
volume  fitted  to  encourage  the  thought- 
fulness  and  piety  of  all  who  read  it ;  and 
young  Christians  would  find  it  a  valuable 
aid  to  their  own  spiritual  life,  and  a 
guide  and  stimulus  to  the  attainment  of 
a  strong  and  victorious  faith. 

Aunt  Jud\fB  May-Day  Volume*  For 
Young  People.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Axfred 
Gatty.     (London :  Bell  and  Daldy. ) 

A  book  of  rare  interest  and  attraction  for 
children.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
though  called  a  '*  May- Day  volume,"  it  is 
equally  suitable  for  '*  all  the  year  round." 
We  know  that  its  appearance  makes  young 
countenances  glisten  with  delight,  and  its 
contents  both  instruct  and  gratify  juvenile 
readers. 

WiUiam  Saunders,  the  Cricketer. 
By  Rev.  James  Fleming,  Kentish^ 
town.     (London :  Morgan  and  Chase. ) 

This  brief  sketch  is  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  striking  illustration  of  '*the 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection."  The 
power  of  Divine  truth  admitted  into  the 
soul  drew  William  Saunders  from   the 


cricket-field  and  sent  him  with  burning- 
zeal  in  search  of  lost  men.  The  little 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  as  a  beau- 
tiful testimony  to  the  reality  of  religion. 
Mr.  Fleming  has  done  a  good  and  proper 
thing  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

Early  Called:  a  Memoir  of  the 
Rev,  WiUiam  Deans,  late  Assistant 
Minister  to  the  Hev,  James  Parsons, 
York,  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Brown, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newcastle  -  upon  •  Tyne.  (London  : 
James  Kisbet  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Brown  has  from  scanty  materials 
compiled  a  memoir  that  is  at  once  in- 
teresting and  deeply  affecting.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Deans,  as  a  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  tenderly  and 
admirably  sketched.  Its  details  cannot 
fail  to  profit  all  who  are  engaged  in 
ministerial  work,  and  Mr.  Deans*  tragic 
death  will  lend  a  melancholy  interest  to 
the  whole. 

Church  Establishments  ;  or,  TJie  evils 
resulting  from  ike  Union  of  Church  and 
iStaie.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Birch. 
(London  :  J.  Snow  and  Co.) 

The  title  of  this  little  book  suflSciently 
explains  its  nature  and  purpose.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  some  on  the  great  question 
and  conflict  of  the  day.  Let  inquirers  on 
the  subject  of  Church  Establishments  give 
it  a  candid  perusaL 

Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Gill.  (London:  Yates 
and  Alexander.) 

We  welcome  this  cheap  edition  of  a  most 
interesting  work.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  young  everywhere. 
The  incidents  of  savage  and  of  Christian 
life  in  Polynesia  are  so  narrated  as  to 
provide  a  healthy  missionaiy  spirit. 

Christian  Training,  A  Book  for 
Parents  and  Teachers.  (Edinburgh : 
Andrew  Elliot.) 

It  is  seldom  that  we  read  a  book  with  so 
much  satisfaction  as  we  have  felt  in 
perusing  this.  The  principles  and 
methods  of   training   children    are  pre- 
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sented  with  clearness  and  force.  The 
two  following  suggestions,  about  the 
punishments  and  the  amusements  of 
children,  will  illustrate  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  which  characterize  the 
book: — "All  punishment,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  it,  the  measure  of  it,  and 
the  manner  of  it,  ought  to  be  such  that 
neither  moral  nor  physical  harm  is  neces- 
sarily done  by  it.''  "All  amusement, 
both  in  the  character  of  it  and  in  the 
amount  of  it,  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  send  us  back  to  our  work  better 
fitted  to  perform  it." 


The  Sunday  School  Union  ;  tte  His- 
tory and  Work,     By  W.  H.  Watsos, 

late  Senior  Secretary  of  the  SnndiT 
School  Union.  (London:  Sondsy 
School  Union.) 
This  instructiTe  yolume  ahoold  be  read 
by  all  Sunday  School  Teachers^  Senior 
Scholars,  and  the  friends  of  Sniiday 
Schools  generally.  It  shows  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  Sonday- 
school  system,  and  suggests  the  necessitf 
of  so  rectifying  it  from  time  to  time,  thst 
it  may  be  increasingly  effectual  in  meet- 
ing the  spiritual  wants  of  the  young. 


Giitiiwcitfi. 


&SV.  WTLLIAK  BREWI8. 

The  Eev.  W.  Brewis  was  bom  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1804.  His  father  was  an  elder  of  a  Church 
of  the  United  Presbyterians  in  that  town, 
the  same  Church  which  sent  forth  Dr. 
Morrison  to  China.  Both  his  parents 
were  devoted  Christians,  and  he  ever 
spoke  of  their  instructions  with  the 
warmest  gratitude.  It  was  not  until 
about  the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  was  led 
to  think  seriously  and  savingly  on  the 
things  which  concern  eternal  peace,  and 
to  decide  for  Christ. 

In  consultation  with  his  pastor,  and 
after  much  prayer,  Mr.  Brewis  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  was  received  into  the  Academy  at 
Rotherham,  under  the  care  of  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Bennet  and  Smith,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  whose  instructions  he  expressed 
himself  as  most  deeply  grateful.  At  the 
close  of  his  College  course,  Mr.  Brewis 
was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Lane  End, 
Staffordshire,  and  was  ordained  in  April, 
1825,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 

He  left  Lane  End  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second  year  of  his  ministzy,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Kirby  Moorside, 
Yorkshire,  in  February,  1827.     Here  he 


was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harrisoa, 
the  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  that  town, 
and  coroner  for  the  Korth  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  her  he  found,  indeed,  a 
true  "helpmeet." 

In  the  year  1830,  he  removed  to  Ca^- 
gate-street  Chapel,  Gainsbro',  where  he 
laboured  for  seven  years,  much  beloved 
by  the  people  of  his  charge.  During  his 
ministry  in  this  town,  a  fearful  visitatioo 
of  cholera  carried  many  into  eternity. 
While  the  pestilence  lasted,  Mr.  Brewis 
and  a  pious  clergyman  laboured  night  and 
day  in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying.  He 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Gainsbro*  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  ill-health  (A  his 
dear  wife. 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Brewis  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Church  assembling  in 
Ebeneaser  Chapel,  Penrith.  The  church 
and  congregation  at  that  time  were  in  a 
very  depressed  state;  bat  he  wss  soon 
permitted  to  see  that  he  was  not  labooring 
in  vain.  Bei  eg  at  the  time  of  his  settlement 
at  Penrith  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  laboait 
in  the  €rospel  were  veiy  abundant.  Be- 
sides preaching  twice  every  Lovd's  Day  in 
the  town,  he  preached  in  the  afternoon 
at  Templesowerby  onoe  a  fortnight,  and 
at  Eamont  Bridge  on  the  alternate  Sab- 
bath. A  few  years  after,  the  service  at 
this  latter  place  had  to  be  discontinned. 
A  gentleman  residing  at  Kirby  Shore, 
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eight  miles  from  Penrith,  offered  to  build 
»  ebftpel  if  Mr.  Brewis  would  consent  to 
preaeh  in  it  onoe  a  fortnight;  and,  thongh 
his  health  had  suffered  much  from  expo- 
anre  in  trarelling  during  the  winter  to 
Templesowerby,  he  entered  without  hesi- 
tation upon  this  additional  labour,  regard- 
ing it  as  a  call  from  God.  He  was  enabled 
to  carry  on  this  work  to  the  end  of  life, 
preaching  three  times  on  his  last  Sabbath 
on  earth.  The  Bible  Society  he  loved, 
mad  spent  much  time  erery  year  in 
advocating  its  claims  in  the  villages 
around,  accompanied  by  ministers  of 
▼arious  branches  of  Christ's  Church.  The 
missionary  cause  was  also  very  dear  to 
his  heart,  and  he  sought  especially  to 
interest  the  young  in  this  blessed  work. 

In  July,  1840,  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  a  very  painful  bereavement  in 
the  death  of  his  wife.  After  being  several 
years  a  widower,  he  married  his  second 
wife,  an  excellent  lady,  who  survives  to 
mourn  her  loss. 

The  congregation  in  Ebenezer  Chapel 
steadily  increased,  and  many  were  added 
to  the  Church.  About  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Brewis  became  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  a  larger  aud  more  comfort- 
able place  of  worship  was  necessary. 
After  mnch  deliberation  and  prayer,  this 
work  was  commenced ;  but  the  anxiety 
attendant  upon  it  was  greater  than  his 
physical  strength  could  bear,  and  he  was 
taken  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill  just 
before  the  foundation  of  the  new  sanctuary 
was  laid.  Many  prayers  were  offered 
that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  his  own 
desire  was  often  expressed  that  the  Lord 
wonld  raise  him  up  to  finish  the  work 
just  begun.  Contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  his  medical  advisers,  he  was  restored, 
and  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  a  beautiful 
church  built,  and  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God. 

His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was  a  very 
hax'Py  oi^o.  After  preaching  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Penrith,  and  at  Kirby  Shore  in  the 
afternoon,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
the  evening  from  the  words,  "God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.  He  had  re- 
mariied  in  his  morning  sermon  that  there 


was  a  peonliar  solemnity  about  doiag  any- 
thing for  the  laH  time,  and  though  he 
little  thought  that  he  was  preaching  his 
last  samum,  there  was  an  earnestness 
about  it  that  struck  many. 

During  the  week  ensuing,  he  was  in  his 
usual  health  up  to  the  Saturday  morning, 
when  he  wss  suddenly  seized  with  violent 
sickness,  which  continued  with  slight 
intermissions  tlU  three  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon.  While  his  wife  was  sitting 
near  him,  he  remarked,  "  Sickness  is  not 
the  time  to  seek  the  Saviour,  the  mind 
does  so  sympathise  with  the  body."  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  gently  slipped  off  bis  chair  to  a 
kneeling  position.  Mrs.  Brewis,  seeing 
he  was  worse,  rang  the  bell,  when  several 
members  of  the  household  entered  the 
room,  and  the  medical  man  who  had  been 
sent  for  came  almost  inunediately,  but 
life  was  extinct.  '*He  was  not,  for  God 
had  taken  him." 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
May  25th,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  sorrowing  friends,  resident 
and  from  a  distance,  most  of  the  churches 
in  the  county  being  represented  by  their 
respective  pastors. 

The  amiable  disposition  of  Mr.  Brewis 
eminently  fitted  him  to  be  a  sincere  and 
hearty  friend.  He  highly  appreciated  the 
love  and  respect  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  they  always  regarded  him 
with  brotherly  esteem  and  affection.  As 
a  preacher,  lus  discourses  were  scriptural, 
judicious,  faithful,  and  well  adapted  to 
be  useful  The  earnestness  and  pathos 
with  which  they  were  delivered  testified 
that  he  watched  for  souls  as  one  that  must 
give  account  In  the  cross  of  Christ  he 
found  the  aliment  of  his  soul,  the  healer 
of  his  sorrows,  the  theme  of  his  discourses, 
the  inspiration  of  his  faithful  and  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers. 
His  labour  was  his  pleasure,  his  study,  his 
delight,  and  hb  pulpit-work  the  outcome 
of  wrestling  prayer  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. His  private  life  and  his  public 
ministry  were  both  in  accord  with  his 
Christian  profession,  and  his  long  course 
of  service  to  the  same  people  was  alike 
honourable  both  to  him  and  them.^J«  H. 
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THK  RSY.   JOHK  CASS  POTTXB. 

Mr.  Pottsr  was  bom  at  Stokedey  in  the 
year  1803,  and  was  edacated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  of  his  native  town.  Blessed 
with  pious  parents,  he  gave  his  heart  to 
Christ  in  early  youth.  Leaving  school  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  he  became  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Dr.  Bennet, 
who  was  at  that  time  President  of  Rother- 
ham  College.  Two  years  afterwards,  hav- 
ing felt  himself  called  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  he  entered  Homerton  College, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Tintwistle, 
where  he  laboured  with  uninterrupted 
success  for  eleven  years.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Whitby,  where  he  made  full 
proof  of  his  ministry  in  Silver-street 
Chapel  for  twenty-seven  years.  At  length, 
his  health,  which  was  never  robust,  so 
completely  gave  way  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  his  loved  work. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Potter  combined,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  intellect,  heart,  and  spiritual 
power;  with  a  mind  largely  cultivated 
in  early  life,  his  habits  to  the  last  were 
those  of  a  scholar.  He  read  the  Scriptures 
daily  in  the  languages  in  which  they 
were  originally  written.  He  had  studied 
and  mastered  many  of  the  works  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  ancient  and  modem 
times;  but  he  delighted  most  in  the 
writings  of  the  Puritan  divines,  esjtecially 
those  of  Owen,  Chamock,  and  Howe.  If 
a  spirit  so  independent  could  have  called 
any  man  on  earth  master,  perha^is  it  would 
have  been  John  Howe ;  but  his  habit  was 
to  measure  the  opinions  of  the  greatest 
divines,  as  he  measured  his  own,  by  the 
unerring  standard  of  God's  word.  This 
habit  rendered  his  preaching  eminently 
Scriptural  and  convincing,  and  the  truth 
which  he  proclaimed  to  others  he  lived 
upon  himself.  Christ  crucified  was  the 
theme  of  his  ministry  and  the  ground  of 
his  hope. 

No  one  ever  doubted  Mr.  Potter's 
sincerity  as  a  Nonconformist;  at  the 
same  time,  his  large  and  loving  heart 
delighted  to  embrace  all  opportunities 
of  mingling  with  his  brethren  of  other 


churches.  Hence  the  meetings  of  the 
Bible,  Tract,  and  various  Mismnnaiy 
Societies,  together  with  the  aannal 
meetings  for  united  prayer,  were  espe- 
cially dear  to  him.  He  had  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  doty. 
Whatever  his  hands  found  to  do,  he  did 
it  with  his  might.  He  loved  work,  aad 
to  be  engaged  in  it  was  a  necessity  of  his 
nature ;  and  when  no  longer  able  to  preach, 
he  continued  to  use  the  pen  as  the 
secretary  of  the  North  Riding  Aasociatioa, 
the  local  Bible  and  Tract  Societies.  In 
fact,  he  may  be  said,  almost  literally,  to 
have  died  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  as 
death  met  him  in  the  act  of  signing  some 
cheques  for  the  recipients  of  grants  in  the 
North  Riding  Association. 

But  perhaps  the  work  which  gave  our 
departed  friend  most  satisfaction,  during; 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  was  the  progresB 
and  completion  of  the  new  church  on  the 
West  Cliff.  Eight  years  before,  he  induced 
a  few  liberal  friends  to  purchase  the 
ground;  and  when  his  successor  began 
to  build  thereon,  he  gave  him  the  foil 
benefit  of  his  influence  and  help.  In  this 
work  he  never  tired,  till,  on  the  openia^i^ 
day,  he  discharged  his  last  pubhc  serrioe 
as  a  minister  of  Christ  by  offering  the 
dedicatory  prayer. 

Like  many  other  ministers  who  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  faith  and 
usefulness,  Mr.  Potter  endured  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord  in  a  life-long 
affliction ;  and  when  that  affliction  bron^ 
him  almost  continued  pain  and  weariness, 
he  never  murmured.  His  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will  seemed  to  be  complete, 
so  deep  was  his  conviction  that  onr  Father 
in  heaven  does  all  things  welL  Often,  after 
passing  a  sleepless  night,  has  he  met  his 
friends  in  the  morning  with  a  smile,  and 
talked  with  them  as  one  who  had  jnst 
descended  from  the  mount  of  oommonion. 
In  this  spirit  of  submission  he  bore  his 
heavy  cross  to  the  last.  With  his  heavy 
affliction,  he  might  have  often  excused 
himself  from  attending  Divine  service. 
But  no;  he  loved  the  habitation  of  God*8 
house,  and  rejoiced  in  acts  of  pnblie 
worship.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  last 
December,  he  took  his  place  at  the  Lord's 
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table.  That  was  his  last  visit  to  the 
sanctnary ;  his  last  visible  act  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  chnrch  militant.  Christmas 
came,  and  found  him  more  than  usually 
lupppy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  the  new 
year  dawned,  and,  suddenly,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  this  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  exchanged  the  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  for  the  many  mansions 


of  our  Father*s  house.  A  more  numerous 
and  imposing  funeral  procession  was  never 
seen  in  the  town  of  Whitby.  Ministers 
and  members  of  all  denominations  in  the 
town  and  riding  followed  his  honoured 
remains  to  the  cemetery,  where  the  Rev. 
William  Jackson,  his  successor  in  the 
pastorate,  conducted  the  funeral  service 
and  delivered  the  addr 
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BEADIXO  ALOUD. 

Amongst  the  accomplishments  which 
belong  to  education  of  the  highest  order, 
reading  aloud  ought  certainly  to  bold  a 
prominent  place — ^that  is,  the  art  of  read- 
ing aloud  so  as  to  give  the  full  meaning  of 
nrhat  is  read,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
charm  the  ear  of  those  who  listen.  Such 
reading  has  direct  reference  to  two  distinct 
branches  of  intelligence — on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  to  his  subject, 
his  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  individual 
bias  of  character  and  opinion ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  'to  the  audience,  to  whom  the 
reading  must  Be  suited  in  order  to  be 
agreeable.  On  these  conditions  the  art 
of  reading  aloud  becomes  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  interesting  in  which  we 
can  be  engaged. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  reading  aloud,  as 
a  study  and  an  attainment,  is  so  little 
regarded  in  our  schools  ?  How  is  it,  that 
reading  aloud,  when  it  does  occur,  is  so 
generally  unsatisfactory  to  the  listeners — 
so  often  worse  than  that — and  sometimes 
an  infliction  not  to  be  endured  T  How  is 
it,  that  reading  aloud  resembles  anything 
rather  than  the  utterance  of  nature,  which 
is  just  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  Why  is  the 
voice  of  the  reader  set  to  a  little  tune,  or, 
on  solemn  occasions,  set  to  a  very  grand 
tone  ;  why  does  it  make  no  change  at  all 
adapted  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
sentences  which  are  read ;  or  why  is  a 
lengthened  uniformity  and  dullness  main- 
tained, most  wearisome  alike  to  those  who 
read  and  those  who  hear  ? 

Maoh  of  this  arises,  no  doubt,  from 


ignorance  of  what  reading  should  be,  and 
might  be;  and  such  ignorance  may  in 
great  part  be  attributed  to  the  almost  dis- 
continuance  in  private  families  of  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud.  **  We  have  no 
time  for  reading  aloud*'  is  the  general 
excuse;  and  so  each  member  of  the  family 
takes  the  book  in  turn,  and  reads  selfishly, 
and  in  silence;  and,  supposing  the  family 
to  consist  of  three  or  six  individuals,  there 
is,  by  this  method,  about  three  or  six 
times  the  actual  time  expended  in  the 
reading  of  a  single  book  in  silence  which 
would  have  been  required  for  reading  it 
aloud. 

**My  sons  or  my  daughters  read  so 
badly,"  is  another  excuse,  **I  have  no 
pleasure  in  listening  to  them,"  and  no 
wonder  I  So  here  we  find  the  two  evils 
working  together  to  the  same  end — want 
of  attainment,  and  of  desire  to  attain,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  want  of  practice  on  the 
other.  Consequently  this  art,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  arts,  is  virtually  lost  to  us — 
permitted,  for  want  of  demand,  to  sink 
altogether  out  of  our  systems  of  education, 
and,  worse  than^  all,  utterly  disregarded 
as  a  means  of  domestic  and  social  improve- 
ment. 

And  yet,  all  the  while,  we  have  the 
strange  contradiction  presented  to  us  of 
people  flocking  to  hear  a  public  reader 
night  after  night,  and  in  multitudes  that 
seem  never  to  flag  or  tire — ^mutitudes,  too, 
so  impressed  by  the  reading,  that  they 
respond  as  with  on  heart  and  mind  to 
every  turn  of  meaning,  or  play  of  wit,  or 
expression  of  feeling,  appreciating  all  the 
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distinctive  traits  of  character,  and  affected 
even  to  tears  by  every  tone  of  tenderness 
or  suffering. 

And  after  all,  the  art  of  the  reader  is 
nothing  but  a  return  to  nature,  which 
produces  this  wonderful  effect.  He  speaks 
as  the  chjiracters  themselves  would  siieak, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  giving 
to  each  turn  of  thought,  to  each  impulse 
of  feeling,  and  to  each  manifestation 
of  individuality,  its  appropriate  tone 
and  peculiarity  of  expression.  There 
is  nothing  beyond  nature  in  this.  If 
the  reader  should  branch  out  beyond 
nature,  he  becomes  affected ;  if  he  should 
content  himself  with  less,  he  would  be 
dull ;  if  he  should  deviate  from  the  truth 
of  nature,  he  would  be  false.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  ask  a  question, 
as  questions  are  naturally  asked,  enquir- 
ingly, to  tell  a  sad  story  in  a  sad  manner, 
to  narrate  simply,  yet  with  spirit,  as 
we  naturally  tell  what  is  interesting  to 
ourselves;  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  speaking  amongst  all  the 
persons  with  whom  we  associate. 

We  have  only  to  study  nature  in  the 
highest  stages  of  the  art  of  reading  well, 
or  rather  we  have  to  study  simple  nature 
in  our  ultimate  aim.  There  are  pre- 
liminary stages  in  learning  to  read  well 
which  are  seldom  sufficiently  considered. 
The  first  is  for  the  child  to  utter  words 
on  a  large  scale,  just  as  he  writes  them 
when  practising  what  is  called  large  hand 
in  writing,  previous  to  attaining  an  eajsy 
and  elegant  small  hand.  For  this  purpose, 
the  child  should  stand  far  off  and  then 
Bpeak  slowly,  and  fully,  in  order  to  attain 
that  clearness  of  utterance  which  may 
afterwards  pass  into  fluency,  without  ever 
being  slovenly  or  indistinct.  It  is  true 
this  process  is  at  first  rather  embarrassing 
to  a  child,  and  because  it  is  so,  such 
lessons  are  best  conducted  with  no  one 
present  but  the  child  and  his  teacher ;  for 
there  is  nothing  which  hinders  the  first 
attempt  at  any  change  of  voice  or  manner 
•so  much  as  the  critical  regard  of  a  class 
•of  laughter- loving  companions. 

Those  who  have  heard  Fanny  Kemble 
read  will  be  prepared  to  understand  this 


distinctneu  of  utterance,  comlriiifld  with 
the  greatest  facility,  so  aa,  when  neoenary, 
to  be  rapid  almost  to  a  miracle,  without 
a  word,  or  tiie  merest  fraction  of  a  word, 
or  a  tone  being  lost 

To  supix)se  that  anything  approaching 
to  this  combined  facility  and  clearness 
can  he  obtained  without  early  teachiag, 
and  frequent  practice,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  the  necessary  facility 
of  execution  on  a  musical  instmment 
could  be  attained  by  studying  only  Uie 
theory  of  music,  and  never  using  the 
hand. 

Indeed,  the  time  and  attention  given  to 
music,  especially  in  female  education, 
shows  us  but  too  clearly  the  relative  po- 
sition which  these  two  arts  maintain  in 
public  esteem.  And  yet  the  human  voice 
in  all  its  varieties  of  expression  —  its 
sweetness — its  pathoe— its  passion — its 
power — is  a  finer  instrument  than  ever  was 
constructed  by  the  hand  of  man.  This 
fine  instrument,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
intonation,  God  has  given  to  us  alL  What 
have  we  done  with  it  ? 

Some  would  answer  to  this  qnestion, 
"I  have  had  singing  lessons  from  the 
best  masters."  Ah  I  but  for  once  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  sing,  we  have  to  speak 
a  thousand  times ;  and  we  ought  to  read 
at  least  as  often,  and  as  well  as  we  sing. 
Some,  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  eda- 
cated  people,  never  sing  at  all ;  aad  yet 
they  may  have  sweet  and  powerful  voicei, 
voices  facile  under  instruction,  and  capa* 
ble  of  infinite  expression.  Are  these 
voices  never  to  be  employed  through  the 
evening  hours  in  giving  force  and  valaeto 
the  meaning  of  some  clever  writer— in 
giving  gaiety  to  wit,  playfulness  to  satire, 
pathos  to  feeling,  persuasion  to  entreaty, 
tenderness  to  affection,  clearness  to  arga- 
ment,  force  to  conviction,  and  dignity  to 
moral  greatness  ? 

If  no  other  book  were  worth  the  pains 
of  learning  to  read  well,  surely  such  effort 
would  not  be  misspent  upon  the  Bible; 
nor  can  we  need  a  higher  stimulus  in  this 
attainment,  than  the  natunl  deasre  of  all 
who  love  the  Bible  themselves  to  render 
its  sacred  truths  at  onoe  intelligible  and 
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attractive  to  othen.  Neither  can  there 
be  a  richer  field  in  which  to  expatiate. 
'Every  conceivable  variety  of  human  cha- 
racter  and  feeling  may,  under  some  modi- 
fication, be  found  here ;  every  expression 
of  the  human  heart,  from  its  highest 
ecstasy,  love  and  joy,  to  its  lowest  wailings 
of  sin  and  woe.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
story  simply  narrated,  especially  '*that 
sweet  story  of  old,"  which,  for  its  clear- 
ness and  pathos,  surpasses  all  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  highest  order  of  human 
talent.  In  short,  we  find  all  that  variety 
which  the  student  can  require  for  the  per- 
fection of  his  art ;  so  that  the  very  book 
which  supplies  our  spiritual  wants,  and 
which  is  too  often  read  only  as  a  duty, 
might,  by  more  judicious  reading,  be  made 
to  contribute  largely  to  our  intellectual 
improvement  and  our  social  pleasures. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the 
lamentable  fact  that  this  book,  even  by 
those  who  know  its  value,  is  often  badly 
read — read  unmeaningly,  or  with  a  false 
meaning,  the  words  slurred  over,  the  tone 
of  the  reader  monotonous,  the  manner  in- 
different ;  or,  when  attempted  to  be  well 
done,  read  with  a  cadence,  a  sing-song,  or 
with  a  solemn  pomposity,  which  gives  as 
much  importance  to  what  is  little  as  to 
what  is  great.  Indeed,  if  the  object  of 
these  remarks  were  to  criticise,  there 
could  scarcely  be  found  a  wider  field  for 
such  exercise  than  in  the  varieties  of 
style  in  which  we  hear  the  Scriptures 
read,  to  say  nothing  of  other  books.  It 
is,  however,  a  fitter  theme  for  lamenta- 
tion, that  greater  and  more  intelligent 
regard  is  not  given  to  this  subject  alto- 
gether. 

If  our  object  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  our  innocent  enjoyments,  to  make  the 
social  hours  of  life  glide  pleasantly  along, 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  vapid  or 
wearisome,  we  should  do  well  to  cultivate 
a  more  correct,  intelligent,  and  attractive 
mode  of  reading  as  a  part  of  education. 
Amongst  women,  this  accomplishment 
might  go  far  to  help  them  in  filling  their 
homes  with  interest ;  amongst  men,  it 
wonld  help  them  on  all  public  occasions, 
when  eaUed  upon  to  speak  or  read.    A 


correct  and  easy  utterance,  acquired  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  well,  is  equally 
useful  in  conversation ;  and  there  is 
nothing  which  more  distinctly  marks  an 
educated  person  than  a  correct,  clear,  and 
easy  mode  of  speaking,  while  ignorance 
and  ill-breeding  are  as  clearly  denoted  by 
the  opposite. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  its  power  to  charm 
that  the  art  of  good  reading  is  worth  cul- 
tivation. The  sense  of  a  writer  is  always 
best  understood  when  his  works  are  read 
aloud,  and  read  well.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  facility  we  form  a  just  opinion 
of  a  book  when  we  read  it  to  our  friends^ 
It  is  true  this  mode  of  reading,  if  habi- 
tually practised,  would  be  fatal  to  many 
books  that  are  now  devoured  in  silence, 
and  devoured  in  that  unquestioning  and 
careless  manner  which  yields  no  food 
either  to  heart  or  mind.  There  is  no 
criticism  so  severe  as  that  of  reading  a 
book  aloud,  and  thus  that  injurious  habit 
of  reading  slightly  a  great  variety  of  books 
without  interest,  and  without  thought, 
would  be  prevented  by  the  necessity  of 
listening  with  rational  and  discriminating 
attention  to  a  few. 

What  we  are  much  in  want  of  in  the 
present  day  \a  some  counter  charm  of  a 
social  and  intelligent  nature  to  take  the 
place  of  pleasures  which  are  purely  sensa- 
tion aL  If  in  every  family,  or  every  social 
circle  throughout  our  lands  there  could 
be  found  only  one  good  reader,  as  good,  or 
nearly  so,  as  some  of  those  whose  public 
reading  attracts  multitudes  to  listen,  and 
holds  them  entranced,  we  should  have  our 
enjoyments  increased  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  and  our  intellectual  resources  en- 
larged in  an  equal  proportion.  And  all 
this  at  home,  in  our  social  hours,  and 
while  surrounded  by  relations  and  familiar 
frienda  There  would  require  no  extra- 
neous elements  to  render  such  hours 
rationally  and  truly  happy ;  while,  in  re- 
membrance, they  would  be  associated 
with  that  combination,  always  delightful, 
the  exercise  and  elevation  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  the  sympathy  of  hearts 
bound  together  by  natural   and   social 
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TAX  LATX  BISHOP  OF  KXXTIB  ANB  LORD 

ELDOK. 

Dr.  Henry  Philpotts,  the  well-known 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  recently  died  in 
his  ninety-second  year.  He  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  bishopric, 
when  he  was  removed  by  death.  He  has 
been  long  known  as  a  man  of  most 
vigorous  intellect,  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  very  High  Churchman.  But 
in  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon  there  is  a  letter 
to  him  from  the  Bishop  which  presents 
Dr.  Philpotts  in  a  light  in  which  few, 
perhaps,  in  recent  years,  have  thought  of 
seeing  him,  as  a  faithful  and  earnest 
Evangelical  teacher. 

The  Bishop,  who  was  connected  with 
Lord  Eldon's  faunily  (having  married  his 
niece),  hearing  of  Lord  Eldon's  declining 
health,  called  upon  him,  and  conversed 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  entered  into  prayer.  Respecting 
this,  Lord  Eldon  said,  "The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  paid  me  a  visit,  and  observing  me 
look  very  ill,  he  got  up  and  bolted  the 
door,  and  knelt  down  by  me.  Let  us 
pray,  he  said.  He  did  pray  ;  and  such  a 
prayer  !  I  never  heard  such  a  prayer  I" 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Bishop  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  following  letter,  dated 
27th  November,  1837. 

After  enumerating  his  Lordship's  claims 
to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
country 'as  the  able,  zealous,  and  faithful 
advocate  of  the  connection  of  true  religion 
with  the  constitution  and  government  of 
England,  the  Bishop  adds : — 

*'  I  see  in  you  one  who  has  largely 
benefited  the  generation  of  which  you 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments.  Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I 
am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  exhibit 
a  little  even  of  undue  eagerness  to  per- 
form to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can 
hope  to  render — that  of  exciting  such  a 
mind  to  those  reflections,  by  which, 
after,  serving  others,  it  can  now  do  the 
best  and  surest  service  to  itself.  Li 
truth,  those  reflections  are  few  and  brief, 
but  most  pregnant.    In  shorty  my  dear 


Lord,  I  would  seek  miort  etau/eMj  to 
guard  you    against    the    danger    wfaich 
arises  from  the  qualities  whu^  we  most 
admire  in  you,  and  from  the  actiona  for 
which  we  are  most  grateful  to  yon.     That 
danger  is,   lest  you    contemplate    these 
matters  with  too  much  satisfaction — ^Icst 
you  rest  upon  them  as  the  grounds  of 
your  hope  of  acceptance  with  God.     Oh, 
my  dear  Lord,  the  best  of  the  aona  of 
men  must  be  content,  or  rather  must  be 
most  anxious,  to  look  ont  of  themsdvca^ 
and  above  themselves,  for  any  sore  hope^ 
I  will  not  say  of  justification,  bat  of 
morcy!    Consider  the    infinite    holinea 
and  purity  of  Qod,  and  then  say  whether 
any  man  was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His 
tribunal.     Consider  the  demands  of  His 
law,  extending  to  the  most  secret  thoughts 
and  wishes  and  imaginations  of  the  heart, 
and  then  say  whether  yon  or  any  one 
can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own  strength 
when  He  cometh  to  judgments    No;  it 
is  as  sinners,  as  grievous  sinners  we  shall, 
we  must    appear;    and    the    only  plea 
which  will  be  admitted    for  us  is  the 
righteousness  and  the  merits  of  our  cruci- 
fied Redeemer.     If  we  place  any  reliance 
on  our  poor  doings,  or  fancied  virtues, 
those  very  virtues  will  be  oar  snares,  cor 
downfall.     Above  all  things,   therefore, 
it  is  our  duty,  and  pre-eminently  the  duty 
of  the  best  and  parest  among  us,  to  cast 
o£f  all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  thank- 
fully to  embrace  Christ's  most  precioiu 
offer  on  the  terms  on  which  He  offers  il 
He  will  be  our  Saviour  only  if  we  know 
and  feel  and  humbly  acknowledge  that 
we  need  His  salvation.     He  wiU  be  more 
and  more  our  Saviour  in  proportion  as  we 
more  and  more  love  and  rely  upon  Bin. 

"But  surely  the  more  we  feel  and 
deplore  our  own  sinfulness,  the  more 
earnest  will  be  our  love^  the  firmer  our 
reliance  upon  Him  who  alone  is  mighty 
to  save.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  preparing 
ourselves  to  appear  before  Him,  the  less 
we  think  of  what  we  fondly  deem  oar 
good  deeds  and  good  quaUties,  and  the 
mere  rilgidly  we  acmtinize  our  hearty  aod 
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detect  and  deplore  our  manifold  sinful- 
ness,  the  fitter  shall  we  be,  because  the 
more  deeply  sensible  of  the  absolute 
necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  value  of 
His  blessed  undertaking  and  suffering  for 

USL 

"One  word  only  more.  Of  ourselves 
we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense  of  our 
own  worthlessness ;  and  the  Devil  is 
always  ready  to  tempt  our  weak  hearts 
with  the  bait  which  ia  most  taking  to 
many  of  us — confidence  in  ourselves.  It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us 
that  only  knowledge  which  will  be  useful 
to  us  at  the  last — the  knowledge  of  our 
own  hearts,  of  their  weakness — and  of  the 
way  of  God's  salvation,  pardon  of  the 
faithful  and  confiding  penitent  for  His 
dear  Son*s  sake. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I 
be  found  among  the  truly  penitent,  and 
then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consumma- 
tion and  bliss  among  the  truly  blessed ! 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  With  tnje  veneration  and  regard, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  faithful  servant 

"  and  affectionate  Brother  in  Chnat, 

"H    EXETEB." 

"The  Earl  of  Eldon." 

THE  REV.  DR.  CUMMOfG  AND  THE  POPE. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Cumming's  inquiry  sent 
to  head  quarters,  whether  Protestants, 
might  attend  the  approaching  (Ecumenical 
Council  at  Rome,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  defending  their  position  in  separation 
from  the  Romish  Church,  the  Pope  has 
sent  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Manning  in 
which  he  puts  before  Europe  and  Christen- 
dom his  arrogant  and  presumptuous  claims 
without  an  iota  of  abatement  or  qualifica- 
tion. The  letter  is  dated  4th  September, 
and  contains  the  following  passages :  — 

"  Now,  if  the  inquirer  knows  what  is  the 
belief  of  Catholics  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  authority  which  has  been  given 
by  our  Divine  Saviour  to  His  Church,  and 
therefore  with  respect  to  its  infallibility 
in  deciding  questions  which  belong  to 
dogma  or  to  morals,  he  must  know  that 
the  Church  cannot  permit  errors  which  it 
has  carefuUy  considered,  judged  and  con- 
demnedi  to  be  again  brought  under  dis- 


cussion.   This,  too,  is  what  has  already 
been  made  known  by  our  Letters.      For, 
when  we  said,   4t  cannot  be  denied  or 
doubted  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself,   in 
order  that  He  might  apply  to  all  genera- 
tions of  men  the  fruits  of  His  redemption,, 
built  here  on  earth  upon  Peter  His  only 
Church,  that  is,  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  Church,  and  gave  to  him  all 
power  that  was  necessary  for  preserving 
whole  and  inviolate  the  deposit  of  faith, 
and  for  delivering  the  same  faith  to  all 
peoples,    and   tribes,    and    nations,^  we 
thereby  signified  that  the  primacy  both  of 
honour  and  of  jurisdiction,   which  was 
conferred  upon  Peter  and  his  successors 
by  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  is  placed 
beyond  the  hazard  of  disputation.      This, 
indeed,  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole 
question  between  Catholics  and  all  who 
dissent  from  them  turns ;  and  from  this 
dissent,  as  from  a  fountain,  all  tiie  errors 
of  non-Catholics  flow.      'For,  inasmuch 
as  such  bodies  of  men  are  destitute  of  that 
living  and  divinely -established  authority, 
which   teaches   mankind   especially  the 
things  of  faith  and  the  rule  of  morals,  and 
which  also  directs  and  governs  them  in 
whatever  relates  to  eternal  salvation,  so 
these  same  bodies  of  men  have  ever  varied 
in  their  teaching,  and  their  change  and 
instability  never  cease.'     If,  therefore, 
your  inquirer  will  consider,  either  the 
opinion  which  is  held  by  the  Church  as  to 
the  infallibility  of  its  judgment  in  defining 
whatever  belongs  to  faith  or  morals,  or 
what  we  ourselves  have  written  respect- 
ing the  primacy  and  teaching  authority  of 
Peter,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  no 
room  can  be  given  at  the  Council  for  the 
defence  of  errors  which  have  already  been 
condemned ;  and  that  we  could  not  have 
invited  non-Catholics  to  a  discussion,  but 
have  only  urged  them  'to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
Council,  in  which  the  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  their  forefathers  belonged,  gives  a 
new  proof  of  its  close  unity  and  invincible 
vitality,  and  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  their 
souls  by  withdrawing  from,  a  state  in 
which  they  cannot  be  sure  of  their  salva- 
tion. ' '' — Thus  all  men  may  know  that  the 
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Papacy  ia  unchanged,  and  those  who  aver 
that  time  and  progress  have  modified  its 
blasphemous  arrogance,  will  sorely  be 
convinced  of  their  mistake. 

FATHER      HYACINTHS,      THE      CARMELITE 
M02;K«   of  PARIS. 

Father  Hyacinthe,  the  barefooted 
Carmelite,  and  by  far  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
wrote,  on  the  20th  September,  to  the 
General  of  his  order  in  Rome,  declining  to 
comply  with  a  request  to  speak  a  language 
or  maintain  a  silence,  which  would  no 
longer  be  the  full  and  faithful  expression 
of  his  conscience.  For  five  years  he  has 
been  exercising  his  ministry  in  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  by  his  earnestness, 
liberality,  and  wondrous  eloquence,  has 
stirred  the  Parisians  who  have  crowded  to 
hear  him,  occasionally  to  enthusiasnu  He 
repeatedly  spoke  in  praise  of  the  liberty 
and  progress  of  England,  of  the  import- 
ance of  an  open  and  free  Bible,  and 
acknowledged  that  there  was  Ciiristianity 
beyond  the  pale  of  Romanism.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  been  stopped. 
Rather  than  violate  his  convictions,  he 
has  withdrawn  from  his  monastery.  The 
Head  of  that  institution  ordered  him  to 
return  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. But  the  monk  does  not 
submit.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  sailed 
for  America,  proposing  after  a  time  to 
return  to  France,  to  raise,  as  some  hope, 
a  standard  round  which  many  may  rally 
who  would  like  to  see  a  Gallican  Church 
independent  of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

PRESBYTERIAN  COLLEGE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  October, 
the  session  of  the  Theological  College  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  was 
opened  by  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  hall 
of  the  college.  Queen-square  House, 
Guildford-street,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lorimer,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegetical  Theology.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  including  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Edmond,  Dr.  Boardman  (of  America), 
Professor  Godwin,  Dr.  Schwartz,  Rev. 
William     BaUantyne,    A.    Saphir,     M. 


DaviBon,  J.  Mathewie^  kc.  Dr.  Larimer's 
subject  was  **  The  Functions  of  the  Four 
Grospels,  viewed  in  connection  with  reoeut 
criticisms."  The  principal  object  of  the 
lecture  was  to  draw  attention  to  the 
attitude  assumed  by  certain  critics,  who 
desired  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
whole  of  Christiauity,  and  to  absolutely 
destroy  the  whole  rule  of  life.  After  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture,  a  few  remsdra 
were  made  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Boardman  and  Professor  Godwin. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SOCIETY. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Assisting  to  Apprentice  the  Children  of 
Dissenting  Ministers  was  held  at  IS, 
South-street,  Finsbury,  Sept  28»  the 
Rev.  W.  Brock,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 
Pn^er  was  ofiered  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Tyler.  The  report  of  the  society's 
proceedings  for  the  past  two  yean  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  L  Vale  Mummeiy,  the 
hou.  sec.,  which  stated  that  thirty-six 
candidates  had  been  elected  to  the  benefit 
of  the  institution,  and  the  som  of  £683 
voted  towards  premiums,  or  apprentice- 
ship expenses.  The  report  further  stated 
that  since  the  society  was  established  in 
1829  it  had  assisted  to  apprentice  409 
candidates,  at  an  aggregate  outlay  of 
JS6,640.  Very  decided  testimony  was 
borne  to  the  value  of  the  society,  which 
renders  such  important  aid  to  the  children 
of  our  less  affluent  ministers. 

NEW  COLLEGE,    LONDOK. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  the  1st  October, 
when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
friends  of  the  institution,  a  large  propor- 
tion being  ministers  or  deacons  of 
Congregational  churches  in  and  aronnd 
London.  Among  those  present  were  the 
Rev.  T.  Binney,  Chairman  of  Council; 
Rev.  Dr.  Halley,  Principal;  Rev.  Dr. 
Stoughton,  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  Professor 
Newth,  M.A.,  Professor  Nenner,  Dr. 
Lorimer,  Dr.  John  Young,  Dr.  Hoppus; 
Revs.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,M.A.,  A.  McMiUan, 
W.  M.  Statham,  E.  White,  W.  Roberts, 
W.  Farrer,  LL.B.,  G.  D.  Macgregor, 
A.  Mackennal,  B.A. ;  Mesaia.  C  £. 
Mudie,    James   Carter,   £.    Pye-Smith, 
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J.  A.  Baynes,  to.  Dr.  Halley  presided ; 
and,  after  devotional  exercises. 

Professor  Godwin,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory lecture.  In  a  very  able  discourse 
of  nearly  two  liours^  duration  he  con- 
sidered the  foundations  of  knowledge, 
laying  down  for  himself  the  rule  to  take 
nothing  for  granted,  but  to  use  f nlly  the 
Scriptural  direction,  "  Prove  all  things." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Binney, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  presented  to  Professor 
Godwin,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the 
benediction. 

XV ANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. — TWKNTT-THIRD 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  next  Annual  Conference  of  the 
British  Organization  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  will  be  held  in  Derby,  on 
November  2Qd  to  the  5th.  Looking  to 
the  subjects  of  general  interest  to  be 
considered*  and  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  these  assemblies  for  the  defence 
and  extension  of  Protestant  and  Evan- 
gelical truths  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
personal  religion,  the  Council  hope  for  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  friends 
of  Christian  union  on  the  occasion,  to 
take  part  in  the  Conference,  and  to  enjoy 
the  feUowship  of  brethren  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

X8TABLI8HX1>  church    CONGRESS,    LTVES- 

POOL. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  October,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress 
opened  at  Liverpool,  and  lasted  for  several 
days.  More  than  2,000  tickets  of  adnus- 
sion  had  been  sold.  The  list  of  readers 
of  papers  and  speakers  included  one  arch- 
bishop, several  bishops,  and  a  number  of 
well-known  clergymen  and  laymen.  In 
an  admirable  introductory  sermon.  Dr. 
Howson,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  begged 
his  brother  clergy  to  learn  charity,  and 
to  make  the  Church  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity for  escaping  selfishness  and  parti- 
sanship. He  laid  it  down  very  confidently 
that  a  disdainful  dislike  of  Dissenters 
was  just  now  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
propensities    which   a   Churohman   can 


indulge."  Against  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Maconochie,  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  at 
the  Congress,  more  than  thirty  Liverpool 
clergymen  had  protested,  and  Dr.  McNeil, 
the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ryle 
resigned  their  connection  with  it  because 
he  had  been  engaged  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Offertory."  Archdeacon  Denison 
could  not  stop  away,  although  he  had 
written  a  few  days  before  to  the  Daily 
Tdf graph,  calling  the  Congress  '*  an  utter 
sham.*'  On  Thursday,  the  7th  October, 
in  a  discussion  on  the  "Improvement  of 
Church  Services  and  the  Revision  of 
Rubrics,"  the  vast  and  vital  differencea 
betM'een  the  several  parties  in  the  Church 
were  most  apparent.  The  Rev.  W. 
Butler  doubted  whether  the  Church 
services  were  such  as  would  ever  be  the 
intelligently  accepted  spiritual  pabulum 
of  a  nation.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  V. 
Bligh  recommended  the  elimination  in 
every  instance  of  the  word  **  priest,"  and 
the  substitution  of  "  presbyter,"  or,  better 
still,  of  "minister,"  and  wished  a  certain 
infusion  of  extemporaneous  prayer.  The 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Wood  said  they  had 
been  "too  fearful  of  Rome  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  that  sacramental  system 
which  was  the  strength  and  life  of  the 
Church.*^  Archdeacon  Denison  boldly 
declared  that  there  was  no  power  in 
England  to  revise  the  Church  services. 
"  It  was  a  blasphemy  to  say  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  power,  and  he  would  rather 
die  than  see  the  Ritual  Commissioners 
have  the  power.  If  the  question  of  a 
revision  were  raised,  there  would  be  a 
rebellion,  and  he  for  one  would  not  obey !  *' 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  said  his  view  was 
"  to  make  the  Church  services  thoroughly 
and  heartily  congregational." — It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  were  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
all  to  meet  in  one  vast  gathering,  there 
would  be  more  unanimity  on  vital  ques- 
tions in  religion  than  among  the  members 
of  the  Church  Congress.  Yet  these 
Congresses  are  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
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CHRISTIANITY'S  GRANDEST  SIGN. 

<*  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  Bgn 
be  given  onto  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas." — Matt.  xvL  4. 


The  Jews  required  a  sign, — their  whole 
history  had  been  one  continued  sign — 
almost  every  spot  in  their  land  was 
connected  with  some  token  of  Divine 
power,  some  interposition  of  God.  It 
IS  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  when 
Christ  came  they  should  ask  Him, 
"What  sign  shewest  thou?"  Yet  at 
that  very  time  Jesus  was  performing 
miracles  in  their  streets.  What  more 
could  they  require?  The  miracles  which 
He  did  had  a  twofold  test — moral  and 
spiritual.  They  were  all  in  keeping  with 
His  character  and  mission ;  but  the  sign 
which  the  Jews  asked  or  wished  for 
would  nut  have  been  so.  One  sign  was 
to  be  given  them.  As  Jonah  was  pre- 
served and  restored  from  the  womb  of 
the  fish,  so  Jesus  was  to  descend  into 
the  grave  and  rise  again — a  sign  for  them 
and  the  world  at  large. 

I.  Men  in  their  religious  nature 

HAVE  EVER  SOUGHT  SIGNS  FROM  HEAVEN. 

This  is  a  tendency  of  human  nature. 
Faith  in  the  spiritual  and  invisible 
demands  the  support  of  signs. 

The  vanities  of  heaifienisni  show  this. 
Its  mythology  is  a  fabrication  of  signs 
from  the  gods  who  dwell  on  the  Olympic 
heights  or  in  the  regions  of  Tartarus. 

The  cavilfi  of  scepticism  show  this. 
Where  are  the  tokens  of  God  ?  "Where 
is  the  promise  of  His  coming?"  "If 
there  is  a  God,"  says  the  intidel,  "why 
does  He  not  give  us  a  sign  to  silence 
doubt  ? " 

The  preterisioTis  o//anaticisjn  show  this. 
How  otherwise  can  we  account  for  the 
superstitions  of  Mormonism,  and  the 
vagaries  of  spiritualism  in  our  own  day  ? 
And  does  not  t?ie  indifference  of  much  of 
the  formalism  around  us  show  this? 
Many  who  hear  the  Gospel  seem  to  wait 
for  some  sign — ^some  mysterious  power  to 
come  down  to  convert  them. 

IL  The  religion  of  Christ  meets 

THIS  NATURAL  CRAVING,   AND    HAS    PRO- 
VIDED FOR  rr. 

Jesus  did  not  refuse  all  signs;  He  was 
"a  man  approved  of  God,  b^  miracles 
and  wonders  and  signs,"  Acts  li.  24.  His 
earthly  history  was  full  of  such  signs. 
Hia  miracles  were  the  natural  and  spon- 


taneous outgoings  of  His  own  personality 
and  power.  These  signs  eMaidtsh  the  daim. 
of  His  mission  as  true.  They  prove  that 
He  was  from  God.    John  x.  37,  38l 

They  illustrate  the  glory  of  His  mif- 
sion  as  Divine.  They  show  that  it  was 
worthy  of  God,  and  in  keeping  with  sU 
that  we  know  of  the  divine  character  and 
majesty. 

They  proclaim  the  design  of  His  misAm 
as  gracious.  The  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  the  nusing  of 
the  (^ad,  &c,  as  with  a  mighty  voice 
proclaim  that  He  came  "  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost"  Christ  was  himself  "the 
Wonderful."  He  came  as  the  Physician 
of  Souls — the  Lord  of  Life  to  perishing 
men. 

III.  The  GRANDEST  sign  which 
Christianity  supplies,  is  in  the  death 

AND  RESURRFXrriON  OF  ChRIST  HDfSlLr. 

What  is  meant  bv  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas?  In  Luke  xi.  30,  Jesus 
speaks  of  Jonah  as  being  a  sign  to  the 
^inevites ;  and  on  another  occasion  He 
says,  "as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  thrce 
nights  in  the  whalers  belly,"  &c.  Matt 
xiL  40.  The  sign  of  tiie  prophet  was  his 
humiliation,  his  preservation,  his  restora- 
tion, and  the  mission  of  his  restored  life 
to  Nineveh.  Here  we  learn  that  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesos  is  the  grand 
sign  that  God  ^ves  to  a  lost  and  rained 
race.  All  miracles  pale  before  the 
splendour  of  this. 

This  sign  was  personal'-ihe  manifesta- 
tion of  the  "Stronff  Son  of  God,"  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Grander  than  the 
display  of  power  in  natnreL 

This  sign  was  mysterious,  "Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  "  in  the  incamatioii, 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Clirist 
Mystery  in  every  part  of  it,  worthy  of 
the  crandeur  of  God. 

This  sign  was  jnoral — sisn  of  wisdom 
and  power,  of  truth  and  k>ve.  This  is 
higher  than  the  materiaL  Here  we  see 
the  triumph  of  moral  law  and  infinite  kite. 
It  bears  on  onr  moral  nature  with  the 
sceptre  of  lighteonsnesa  and  grace.  It  is 
Goa's  reme<^  for  our  ruin,  revealing  to  os 
His  heart  and  reconciling  oa  to  Hfrn— *^ 
Who  can  reject  Uiia  sign  t 
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BY  THE  BEV.  DB.   MULLEINS. 

ONE  valuable  result  has  followed  the  recent  revision  of  the  Society's 
misfiions,  which  was  scarcely  expected  when  that  revision  began. 
The  Directors  already  find  themselves  able  to  contemplate  an  extension 
of  our  missions  into  new  localities  long  crying  out  for  aid.  In  this  revi- 
sion they  have  adopted  three  or  four  distinct  aims. 

First :  they  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  number  of  English  mis- 
sionaries in  charge  of  native  churches  and  christianized  communities ;  to 
withdraw  them  from  mere  pastoral  work ;  and  to  place  them  in  their  true 
position  as  helpers  of  those  churches  in  the  work  of  self-improvement. 

Secondly :  they  have  withdrawn  from  those  communities  payments  and 
allowances  which  once  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  christian  ordi- 
nances, and  have  thrown  such  expenses  upon  the  converts  themselves. 
Chapel  repairs,  the  care  of  burial  grounds,  dwelling  houses  and  villages, 
fees  for  their  children's  education,  must  now  be  provided  and  paid  for  by 
the  people  themselves.  Several  thousand  pounds  a  year  have  been  saved 
to  the  Society  by  this  arrangement,  for  which  the  increased  numbers  of 
our  converts  had  been  gradually  preparing  them. 

Thirdly:  they  have  also  brought  under  firm  control  that  share  of 
their  funds  which  is  available  for  purely  missionary  work :  and  by  moans 
of  information  specially  gathered  for  their  use,  from  the  entire  field  of  the 
Vol  I.— New  Series.  x  x 
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Society's  labours,  they  have  apportioned  those  fnnda  more  definitely 
than  before,  according  to  the  dainis  which  those  fields  present  fer  their 
consideration.  Certain  missions  now  receive  less  than  they  did,  only 
because  thej  were  previously  receiving  far  more  than  their  proper  share. 

FoTirthly :  they  have  provided  for  the  consolidation  of  each  mission, 
and  the  more  simple  management  of  its  affairs,  by  a  careful  arrangement 
of  the  missionary  brethren  into  Committees  ;  introducing  the  system  into 
certain  missions  that  did  not  enjoy  the  many  advantages  which  it  secure. 
Thus,  while  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Society  and  the  main  distri- 
bution of  its  agencies  and  of  its  funds  are  determined  by  the  Directors  in 
London,  the  local  details  of  missionary  effort  and  the  entire  government 
of  native  churches  and  of  native  agents  ar^  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sionary brethren. 

One  result  of  these  arrangements,  which  are  now  at  work  in  all  the 
Society's  missions,  has  been  somewhat  to  reduce  the  number  of  English 
missionaries.  But  the  numbers  have  lessened  only  in  christian  districts, 
in  which  such  a  reduction  was  in  itself  desirable,  as  in  the  Cape  Colony 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  General  expenditure  also  has  been  reduced :  and 
a  portion  of  the  funds  available  for '  direct  evangelization  may  now  be 
shifted  to  new  and  promising  spheres  of  labour.  This  new  advance 
however  must  for  the  present  be  but  limited.  It  can  only  be  increased 
as  the  Society  obtains  that  larger  settled  income  which  the  Directors 
earnestly  desire.    They  are  moving  in  tiie  following  direction. 

For  several  years  past  the  South  Sea  Mission  has  taken  up  but  a 
small  quantity  of  new  ground.  Small  groups  like  the  EUice  group, 
the  Lagoon  Islands,  and  the  Tuamotus,  with  a  few  hundred  people, 
have  been  instructed.  But  since  Nine  and  the  Loyalty  group  were 
evangelized,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  not  a  single  large  island  has 
been  occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Theological  Institutions  have  been 
training  native  students  in  considerable  numbers,  and  many  are  now  ready 
for  evangeHstio  work.  The  Directors  therefore  are  anxious  to  com- 
mence such  work  in  new  localities  without  delay ;  and  they  have  arranged 
that,  during  her  next  year's  voyage,  the  John  Williams  shall  visit  the 
large  islands  of  the  northern  New  Hebrides,  together  with  the  Kings- 
mill  and  other  groups,  in  order  to  establish  new  missions  among  the 
thousands  of  heathen  which  they  contain.  The  Directors  hope  that  not 
less  than  thirty  competent  and  devoted  native  evangelists  will  go  forlh 
on  this  expedition.  In  due  time  English  missionaries  will  follow :  and 
three  of  our  valued  brethren  on  the  spot  have  already  volunteered  for 
the  service.     In  Eastern  Polynesia  the  brethren  in  Tahiti  and  the  Lee- 
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ward  Islands  will  oomplete  on  fiystam  the  eflbrts  wLioIi  they  have  re- 
cently commenced  in  the  Tuamotu  or  Pearl  Islands.  '  For  this  desired 
extension  funds  have  been  already  provided  or  offered  by  two  of  the 
Society's  warm  friends. 

The  Mission  towards  Oioxtra^  AftttoA  suggeitAd  l»j  Mr-  MoAat  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  was  zealously  commenced  eleven  years  ago.  Successfully 
established,  notwithstanding  many  disasters,  it  has  continued  to  hold 
its  ground.  When  their  revision  commenced,  the  Directors  proposed  at 
once  to  strengthen  this  important  mission.  Several  new  stations  have  been 
nam'€>d  by  the  missionaries  which  the  Directors  hope  in  due  time  to  occupy 
During  the  last  two  years  three  new  missionaries  have  been  added  to  the 
former  stafT  of  labourers,  and  two  others  will  join  them  next  summer. 
The  missionaries  north  of  the  Orange  Eiver  will  then  bo  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  nine  will  be  engaged  in  direct  missionary  work.  This 
increase,  required  -by  our  duty  to  the  tribes  waitiog  on  our  instructions, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Society's  general  funds. 

Many  years  ago  the  Mongolian  Mission,  which  had  been  carried  on 
by.'Oiur  honoured  brethren,  Messrs.  Swan  and  StaUybrass,  near  the 
Siberian  edge  of  the  Tartar  deserts  and  among  the  Buriat  Mongols, 
was.  broken  up  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  our  brethren  were 
•withdrawn.  The  Directors  have  not  forgotten  that  Mission,  nor  lost 
their  interest  in  the  Mongol  tribes.  Recent  enquiries  have  shown  that 
the  effort  may  be  renewed  with  excellent  prospects,  on  the  China  side  of 
Mongolia,  and  that  the  city  of  Peking  will  form  a  suitable  base  of 
operations.  Among  their  present  missionary  students  the  Directors  be- 
lieve that  they  have  found  a  suitable  man ;  and  he  will  proceed  in  the 
spxdng  to  Peking  to  take  up  his  new  position.  The  funds  necessary  at 
the  outset  have  already  been  provided  in  the  generous  gift  of  the  lato 
Bev*  W.  Swan. 

.  GreneraUy  in  Iztdia  and  China  the  Directors  have  been  enlarging  their 
operations  by  the  completion  and  filling  in  [of  existing  agencies.  New 
chapels  at  Tientsin;  a  chapel  and  dwelling  house  in  Wuchang;  two 
houses  in  Canton ;  a  school  and  dwelling  in  Almorah  ;  a  house  at  the 
newly  founded  station  of  Banee  Khet ;  a  new  High  School  in  Benares  ; 
a  medical  missionary  in  Singrowli ;  an  additional  house  in  Calcutta ; 
additional  missionaries  in  South  India  and  Travancore ;  all  have  been 
asked  for  :  and  the  greatness  of  the  requirements  bears  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  the  sphere  and  of  the  opporttmities  which  are  open  to  the 
Society  in  these  Eastern  Empires.  Several  of  the  buildings  have  already 
been  provided  or  have  been  sanctioned  :   others  are  under  consideration. 
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Bat  any  solid  extension  of  these  two  great  missions  mnst  for  the  present 
be  deferred. 

The  needs  of  Madagasgae  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  call  of  God*s 
providence  and  gprace  is  so  dear  that  the  Directors  have  not  hesitated 
to  arrange  for  a  decided  increase  of  the  English  staff.  Five  ordained 
missionaries  will  proceed  to  the  Island  early  in  the  coming  summer ;  with 
one,  if  not  two,  medical  missionaries.  The  Betsileo  province  has  long 
waited  for  help,  and  it  is  proposed  to  place,  if  possible,  four  ordained 
missionaries  and  one  medical  man  amongst  its  important  and  popnlons 
towns.  The  mere  sending  of  these  brethren  will  cost  a  sum  of  £1,500 ; 
their  maintenance  will  require  £2,000  a-year.  The  Directors  however 
cannot  hesitate  to  offer  this  aid  to  the  churches  and  people  among  whom 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  is  so  powerfully  at  work :  and  they  do  it  in  the  faith 
that  the  Lord  to  whose  call  they  listen  will  prompt  his  people  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  the  brethren  shall  be  sustained.  They  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  medical  missionaries :  and  they  ask 
their  Mends  to  make  it  a  matter  of  earnest  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
wiU  touch  the  hearts  of  the  right  men  to  offer  their  service  to  His  cause. 

The  Directors  adopt  these  moderate  measures  for  the  extension  of  the 
Society's  usefulness  in  hope.  From  every  quarter  they  continue  to  re- 
ceive  gratifying  proofs  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  their  work. 
The  attendance  at  the  autumn  gatherings  of  country  auxiliaries  has  been 
large,  and  the  spirit  that  has  been  displayed  was  generous  and  earnest. 
At  Birmingham  and  Bristol;  at  Hastings  and  Halifax;  at  York  and 
Leeds  this  spirit  was  specially  manifest :  the  Bristol  meetings,  always 
warm  and  earnest,  were  this  year  enthusiastic.  And  everywhere  the 
missionary  brethren  testify  to  the  kindly  manner  in  which  they  are 
received  and  heard. 

GK)d  is  giving  us  the  means  of  usefulness.  He  is  also  bringing  a 
steady  supply  of  suitable  men.  But  the  fields  are  "  white  unto  the  har- 
vest:" and  we  must  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  more  labourers 
to  reap  in  his  name.  To  extend  our  work  larger  means  are  required ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  Society  will  see  that  all  additions  to  the  present 
income  will  be  available  for  the  extension  so  desirable.  Never  were  the 
exhortation  and  prediction  more  applicable  :  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy 
tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations ;  Sfabs 
KOT,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy  stakes."  "And  their  seed 
shall  be  known  among  the  Gentiles,  and  their  offigpring  among  the  people : 
all  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge  them,  that  thky  ake  the  seed 
WHICH  THE  Lord  hath  blessed." 
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n. 


abras. — '^tpti  of  Jgafeibsan  Street  C|urc^. 


THii  pastorate  of  tlie  Churcli  meeting  in  Davidson  Street  Chapel, 
Madras,  having  become  vacant  through  the  retirement  of  the  Bev. 
D.  Meadowcroft,  our  young  brother,  the  Rev.  S.  Obgane,  on  his  return 
to  India,  in  January,  1868,  at  once  entered  upon  the  work.  The 
encouraging  tokens  of  success  which  have  rewarded  his  zealous  and  per- 
severing labours  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Report : — 


1.— ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CHUECH. 


**  "When  I  entered  on  my  labours  in 
February,  1868,  there  were  forty-nine 
church  members  on  the  roll.  During 
the  year  twelve  new  ones  have  been 
added,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  made 
a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  for  the 
first  time.  One  in  particular  (a  young 
man)  was  a  deeply  interesting  case  of 
conversion.  He  was  gradually  led 
into  the  truth,  and  after  listening  to  a 
special  sermon  I  preached  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  determined  to  unite  himself 
with  the  people  of  God. 

**  One  death  occurred :  it  was  that  of 
a  good  old  Cornish  man.  He  came  to 
this  country  as  a  soldier  more  than 


forty  years  ago.  He  was  quartered  at 
Bellary,  and  while  there  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  missionaries  Messrs. 
Eeed,  Thompson,  and  Wardlaw.  The 
preaching  of  these  brethren  was 
blessed  to  his  conversion,  and  since 
then  he  has  witnessed  a  good  confes- 
sion for  Christ.  For  several  years  past 
he  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Davidson-street  Church.  His  death 
was  a  most  triumphant  one.  During 
his  short  illness  he  was  strongly 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  but  his  faith 
never  wavered.  Ho  gently  fell  asleep 
in  Christ — going  down  to  the  grave 
like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe." 


2.—C0NSISTENCY  OF  THE  MEMBERS. 

*'  We  have  now  fifty-eight  communicants.  These,  without  exception,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  them  goes,  have  walked  consistently.  My  constant  aim 
has  been,  not  to  get  a  large  influx  of  new  members,  but  to  bmld  up  a  holy 
church.  Some  of  the  people  are  most  devoted  Christians — forward  in  every 
good  word  and  work.  These  have  been  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me. 
When  I  took  charge  of  the  pastorate  I  found  that  the  communion  was  to  some 
extent  an  open  one.  Many  persons  were  accustomed  to  commune  about  whom 
I  knew  nothing.  To  prevent  this,  I  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, issued  a  ticket,  and  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  any  person  wishing 
to  commune  who  was  not  a  member,  should  apply  to  me  a  week  before  the 
service.  This  step  had  the  desired  effect,  and  now  the  members  are  most  re- 
gular in  their  attendance,  while  strangers  rarely  remain  without  my  permission. 
The  congregation  has  steadily  improved.  From  fifty  to  sixty  attend  the  week- 
night  service,  and  the  average  attendance  is  sixty  on   Sunday  morning,  and 
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neariy  tWo  hundred  in  the  evening.  These  nnmbers  aie  not  small  oonaideiing 
that  there  are  four  other  churches  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Davidson- 
street,  and  throe  of  them  with  ministers  giving  their  whole  time  to  English 
vork. 

''The  Saturday  evening  prayer  meeting  has  been  regularly  kept  up.  The 
aVBrage  attendance  has  been  twenty-five.  I  have  been  often  deeply  grieved 
that  this  meeting  is  not  valued  more,  and  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  God*s  Spirit 
would  quicken  in  us  a  higher  spiritual  life.*' 


3.— THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


"  The  Sunday-school  has  given  me 
every    encouragement.       There  were 
about  fifty  children  attending  in  Feb- 
ruary, but  in  Docombor  that  number 
hod  increased  to  seventy-four.      The 
female  Bible  class  is  taught  by  Mrs. 
"Whyte,  and  the  young  men's  class  by 
a  Scotch  gentleman.     We  have  twelve 
teachers,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  tho- 
roughly devoted  to  their  work.   I  was 
obliged  to  act  as  superintendent  my- 
s  3lf,  owing  to  my  not  being  able  to  get  a 
suitable  person  to  undertake  that  office, 
but  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  add  that  we 
have  at  last  secured  the  services    of 
Mr.  Hour}''  Addis,  a  son  of  our  Coim- 
batoor  missionary.      Ho  has  entered 
on  his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  will, 
I  feel  sure,  prove  a  valuable  superin- 
tendent. 

**Wo   have    lately    established    a 

teachers'  monthly  meeting  for   prayer 

and  discusssion.    Those  gatherings  are 

ery  valuable,  and  they  wiU  haVe  no 


small  bearing  on  the  success  of  tho 
school.  We  are  also  forming  a  lending 
library.  At  first  the  books  will  only 
be  circulated  amongst  the  children, 
but  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  develope 
it  into  a  church  library.  We  want  to 
induce  the  East  Tndians  to  read,  by 
putting  before  them  interesting  and 
instructive  literature.  I  feel  the 
deepest  interest  in  training  the  young 
for  Christ,  and  shall  try  to  promote  it 
in  every  possible  way. 

'*  Throughout  the  year  I  conducted 
a  young  men*s  Bible  class  on  Tues- 
day evenings ;  it  numbered  ten  mem- 
bers. I  should  like  to  see  a  large 
number  attending,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  young  men  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  They 
are  tired  after  their  day's  work,  and 
unless  they  have  some  love  to  Christ 
and  delight  in  His  Word,  they  do  not 
care  to  come  to  such  a  class." 


4.— DAY   SCHOOLS   FOR  BOYS  AND  GIELS. 

'*  Tho  boys'  day-school  in  connection  with  the  church  has  got  on  fairly 
during  the  year,  but  not  to  my  satisfaction.  In  December  there  were  thirty- 
three  boys  on  the  roll,  about  the  same  that  were  in  the  school  when  I  took 
charge  of  it.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  as  head  master  one  who  has 
passed  tho  F.  A.  examination ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  at  the  end  of  tho  year 
we  shall  be  able  to  announce  a  large  increase  in  the  daily  attendance.  In  the 
month  of  October  wo  oponed  a  girls*  day-school,  or  rather  re-opened  a  school 
which  was  commenced  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  closed  about  the  year 
1854  owing  to  a  want  of  funds.  In  December  there  were  15  girls  on  tho  roll : 
the  number  was  small,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  school  was 
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opened.  Since  tHen  there  has  been  a  fair  increase.  We  have  a  certificated  head 
mistress.  Both  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  and  wo  hope 
shortly  to  apply  to  Government  for  the  grant  in  aid.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
see  those  schools  flourishing,  and  shall  spare  no  pains  in  trying  to  make  them 
all  that  I  could  wish  them  to  be.  Good  day  and  Sunday-schools  are,  I  am  sure, 
necessary  adjuncts  of  the  church,  and  they  will  materially  contribute  to  its 
prosperity." 

5.— FUNDS. 


"The  money  collected  during  the 
year  for  various  purposes  in  as  fol- 
lows:— 


B. 

A. 

P. 

a.  Pastor's  Fund 

700 

8 

9 

b.  Greneral    „ 

408 

2 

8 

c.  Poor         ,, 

146 

8 

2 

d.  Missionary  Collec- 

tions 

211 

8 

7 

c.  Subscriptions     for 

Day  Schools 

364 

10 

2 

/.  Collection  for  Tract 

Society     . 

35 

0 

0 

(£186  123.  9id.)    Rs.  1,866    6    4 


"The  missionary  collections  were 
divided  amongst  the  various  Tamil 
missions  in  our  committee,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  church. 

**  As  early  as  I  could  in  the  year  I 
thoroughly  examined  all  the  funds, 
and  in  the  month  of  June,  issued  the 
enclosed  appeal.  The  result  of  the  ap- 
peal as  respects  the  pastor's  fund  you 
will  see  in  the  increased  subscriptions 
of  1868  as  against  those  of  1867.  In 
1867  were  raised  rs.  319  8  0;  in  1868 
rs.  700  8  9 ;  increase  rs.  381  0  9." 


6.— PLANS  FOE  THE  FUTURE. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  during  the  year  to  make  the  machinery  as  perfect  as 
possible.  It  is  not  by  might  nor  power,  but  by  God's  Spirit,  that  the  blessing 
must  como.  Still,  much  depends  upon  the  human  organization.  I  have  seve- 
ral new  schemes  in  my  mind  which  I  shall  hope  shortly  to  carry  out.  Mr.  Hall 
has  taken  his  monthly  turn,  and  at  any  other  time  when  I  have  needed  his 
help  it  has  been  most  readily  and  cheerfully  given.  Mr.  Corbold  could  not 
render  much  assistance  in  consequence  of  his  illness.  Other  missionaries  who 
liave  visited  Madras  have  also  kindly  helped  me.  Though  my  expectations 
were  not  fully  realized,  yet  I  cannot  but  be  thankful  for  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess vouchsafed  to  me.  In  every  department  of  the  church's  work  there  has 
been  a  steady  progress,  and  I  hope  next  year  to  be  able  to  report  a  signal 
increase. 

"  It  is  highly  important  that  the  English  Church  should  be  ably  sustained, 
for  many  reasons.  It  is  a  common  home  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  resident 
in  Madras,  and  for  tiiose  who  from  time  to  time  visit  the  dty.  It  has  existed 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  is  at  present,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing churches  in  Black  Town.  If  properly  worked  it  may  yet  become  much  more 
flourishing.  The  day-schools,  if  taught  by  those  who  have  the  love  of  Christ  in 
their  hearts,  may  be  a  valuable  instrumentality  for  good,  not  only  by  giving  a 
sound  education  to  poor  East  Indian  children,  but  in  training  them  for  eternity. 
The  Sunday-school  is  doing  well ;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  one  day 
see  visible  results  of  our  toil.    The  people  are  also  trying  to  improve  the  fonds." 
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€\t  ^issionarg  Slip. 


RAIATEA  is  the  largest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tahiti, 
from  which  it  is  distant  a  hundred  miles.  Tahaa  is  close  to  it,  and  within  the 
same  reef.  Huahine  is  one  of  the  same  group  :  Boraboba  lies  twenty  miles  to 
leeward  of  Raiatea.  These  islands  were  the  scene  of  the  Society's  first  Mission;  and 
while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  resided  in  Huahine,  John  Williams  settled  in  Baiatea.  The 
population  of  the  group  is  about  4,000,  and  the  Church  members  are  1,170  in  number. 
The  Rev.  J.  L.  Greex,  now  on  a  visit  to  England,  has  been  associated  with  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Vivian  in  the  Mission.  Mr.  Green  is  on  the  eve  of  retumins:  to  the  Islands,  but 
having  been  recently  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  Tahiti,  he  will  be  succeeded  in 
Raiatea  by  a  young  brother,  Mr.  Peabse,  who  will  accompany  him  on  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Yiviaiiy  in  the  following  spirited  letter,  communicates  the  gratify- 
ing  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of  our  new  ship  at  Haiatea,  this  being 
the  first  of  the  Islands  at  which  she  touched.  The  vessel  next  visited 
Tahiti,  and  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  Hesvey  IsLAims.  A  cordial 
welcome  awaited  her  at  Manqaia,  and  she  again  proceeded  on  her  coune 
on  the  18th  of  June. 


1.— AEEIVAL  OF  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS  AT  EAIATEA. 


"  On  Saturday  morning,  the  8th  of 
May,  shortly  after  our  morning 
prayer,  I  went  out  of  the  room  for  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  verandah,  and 
to  take  the  usual  morning  look-out 
with  the  glass,  in  hope  of  seeing  a 
sail.  There  was  nothing,  so  I  turned 
round  to  come  into  the  house.  In 
doing  so,  however,  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  some  one  running  along  the 
beach,  apparently  in  very  great  haste. 
I  again  lifted  the  glass,  and  found  it 
was  the  pilot,  and  two  other  men  with 
him. 

^<  Instantly  I  felt  there  must  be 
something  visible,  so,  without  saying 
a  word,  I  started  off  to  meet  them. 
Before  I  had  time  to  inquire,  they 
told  me  of  the  approach  of  a  large 
vessel  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
island,  also  that  a  gun  had  been  fired 
from  the  ship,  and  that  they  had 
come  to  borrow  the  whale-boat  to  go 
off  to  see  what  it  was. 


'*  Feeling  satisfied  it  was  the  John 
Williams,  I  ran  back  to  the  house, 
and  shouting  to  the  lad  to  give  the 
pilot  the  oars  and  pins  of  the  boat, 
I  came  in  and  told  Mrs.  Vivian.  The 
effect  was  magical   upon    the   whole 
household:  my  dear  wife,  who  had 
been  very  ill  for  more  than  a  month, 
scarcely   able    to  get   about  a  good 
part  of  the  time,    felt  in  a    moment 
that  her  strength  had  returned.    The 
school-girls  also  commenced  shouting 
to   each  other  firom  room  to  room; 
in  fact  the  whole  house  in  an  instant, 
was  filled  with  unparalleled  excite- 
ment;  and  such  was  our  joy  on  the 
arrival   of  the   Mission   Ship,    that 
neither  of  us  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  pray  or  pndse. 

"  After  waiting  a  while  for  the 
excitement  to  cool,  I  hastened  off  to 
the  beach  to  get,  if  possible,  the  first 
glance  of  her  white  sails  as  she  drew 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.    It 
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was  quite  an  hour  before  she  came  in 
sight,  and  we  almost  began  to  fear  it 
was  another  Yessel  not  calling  in  here, 
when  all  at  once,  '  Sail  ho  !  sail  ho  ! 
sail  ho ! '  was  shouted  along  the  beach, 
till  the  welcome  sound  was  echoed 
back  again  from  the  utmost  boundary 
of  the  settlement. 

**  As  soon  as  the  pilot  reached  the 
ship,  down  went  the  flag  that  called 
him,  and  up  went  the  blue  Messen- 
ger of  Peace,  then  another  at  the 
main,  and  then  another  at  the  foretop. 
Now,  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It 
was  our  new  John  IVilliams,  She 
now  bore  away  for  the  entrance,  and 
as  she  did  so  her  beautiful  white 
sails  caught  the  breeze,  and  in  she 
came,  gliding  over  the  ocean  wave 
like  a  thing  of  life,  and  bowing 
gracefully  to  the  salutation  of  hearts 
that  waited  to  welcome  her  within 
their  peaceful  harbour. 

**  I  now  hastened  home,  leaving 
the  crowd  of  natives  which  had 
gathered  around  on  the  beach  to 
express  their  admiration.  '  Is  she  in- 
side yet?'  were  the  first  words  I 
heard  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  steps ; 
but  before  I  could  reply,  the  native 
lad  who  had  come  with  me  told  all, 
and  was  displaying  his  eloquence  by 
a  fine  description  of  the  powers  and 
parts  of  the  vessel. 

**  A  few  minutes  at  my  toilet  pre- 
pared me  for  going  on  board;  so  I 
ran  oflP  to  my  little  Chelmsford  boat, 
which  was  ready  for  me  at  the  wharf, 
and  pulled  towards  the  vessel.  Wo 
reached  her  just  as  she  rounded  to, 
to  let  go  the  anchor.  Handker- 
chiefs and  hats  were  waving  on  the 
quarter-deck.  My  feelings  at  this 
moment  may  be  imagined  by  those  who 
know  the  isolation  of  missionary  life 
in  the  South  Seas,  but  by  none  else. 
It  was  an  indescribable  emotion.  So 
far  as  I  was  aware  there  was   not  a 


creature  on  board  which  I  knew  or 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Yet  as  we 
approached  the  vessel,  I  became  so 
excited  that  I  wept,  and  laughed, 
waved  my  hat,  talked  Tahitian,  and 
praised  G-od  in  English,  all  in  one 
breath.  The  ecstasy  of  feeling  re- 
alized at  this  momient  must,  I  im- 
agine, be  something  like  that  which 
they  experience  whose  spirits  draw 
near  the  church  of  the  first-born  above, 
knowing  none,  but  loving  all. 

"No  sooner  was  the  sound  heard, 
*  Let  go,'  than  I  was  on  deck,  re- 
ceiving a  happy  greeting  from  all  the 
dear  Mends.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
was  anchored  all  right,  the  captain 
and  oflGlcers  came  and  gave  mo  a 
hearty  welcome  on  board  the  now 
Mission  Ship  John  Williams, 

**  Arrangements  having  been  made 
for  all  the  passengers  to  go  on  shore, 
we  lauded,  and  were  followed  by  a 
swarm  of  young  Baiateans  of  both 
sexes  up  to  the  house. 

"Mrs.  Vivian  received  our  friends 
at  the  gate :  for  seeing  us  coming,  she 
could  not  wait  in  the  house,  but  ran 
to  meet  us  half  way.  The  friends 
were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eoyle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw, 
Captain  Fowler,  Mr.  Bobson,  and 
Mr.  Neave;  the  latter  gentlemen 
being  visitors  from  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

*  *  After  the  usual  salutations  were  over 
the  friends  sat  on  the  verandah,  and 
regaled  themselves  with  fruits  —  nia, 
bananas,  oranges,  guavas,  vis,  heias, 
borbadines,  melons,  cocoa-nut  water, 
and  that  which  is  always  so  delicious 
coming  from  a  voyage,  nice  new  milk 
from  the  cow.  Raiatea  being  the 
first  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  at 
which  they  called,  everything  was  as 
new  to  the  taste  as  to  the  ear  and  the 
eye.  The  vegetables,  also — the  tare, 
broad-fruit,    yams,    sweet    potatoes. 
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pumpkins,  &a,  all  came  in  for  a  share 
of  notice. 

'*  Haying  made  arrangements  with 
the  newly  aniyed  Mends  for  the  ser- 
yioes  of  the  next  day  (Sunday),  we 
sat  up  to  a  late  hour,  hearing  all  the 
dear  brethren  and  sisters  had  to  tell 
us  about  the  changes,  &c.,  which 
were  taking  place  at  home,  in  dear 
old  England.     Before  retiring,  how- 


eyer,  we  had  a  glorious  gathering 
around  the  Throne  of  Gbaoe.  Owith 
what  delight  did  we  all  join  in  sing- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  Lord  that 
eyening,  and  how  happy  we  felt 
while,  with  bended  knee,  we  thank- 
folly  acknowledged  Hi$  preserring 
care,  who  had  brought  them  thus  &r 
in  safety  through   the  perils  of  the 


seSr. 


f> 


2.— SUNDAY  SERVICES, 

"At  half-jyast  six  o'clock,  on  the  early  Sunday-morning  meeting,  I  went 
to  chapel  and  announced  the  arriyal  of  our  friends,  and  the  order  of  the  ser- 
yices  for  the  day.  It  was  a  day  of  da^^  to  us  alL  At  half  past  nine  o'clock 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  yisited  our  school ;  the  morning  service  commenced 
immediately  afterwards. 

**  The  Eev.  T.  PowoU  preached  to  the  Natives,  and  I  translated.  The  congre- 
gation continued  also  during  the  service  in  English,  when  Mr.  Bobson  preached. 
After  dismissing  the  congregation,  I  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  who 
were  members  from  the  ship  joined  us  in  the  commemoration,  and  if  ever  we 
drew  water  of  life  from  the  well  of  communion  it  was  there.  My  own  soul 
was  filled  with  delight ;  and  as  we  looked  around  we  could  not  help  feeling 
how  much  the  occasion  resembled  Apostolic  times.  Here  were  English,  Scotch, 
Tahitians,  Aitutakians,  Mangaians,  Barotongans,  Lifuans,  and  Mooreans, 
brethren  in  Christ  representing  the  churches  gathered  to  Christ  from  Eastern  to 
"Western  Polynesia ;  all  of  one  accord,  with  one  mind,  and  in  one  place,  sur- 
rounding the  table  of  our  once  crucified  but  now  triumphant  Redeemer. 

*^  Mr.  Bobson  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Natives,  and  I  translated.  I 
afterward  baptized  five  dear  children,  the  offspring  of  parents,  members  of  my 
adult's  Bible  class.  A  delightful  evening  of  prayer  and  praise  closed  the  en- 
gagements of  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  life." 

3.— BECEPnONS  ON  BOABD. 


'^  The  following  day,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Government,  the  deacons  of  the 
Church,  and  the  teachers  of  the  school, 
brought  presents  of  food  and  frmt  for 
the  friends  and  for  the  ship.  Each 
offering  was  presented  with  a  suitable 
speech. 

"  At  the  invitation  of  the  captain,  the 
chiefs  and  the  deacons  yisited  the  ship 
in  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock.  After 
seeing  aU  that  was  interesting  on 
board,  Mr.  Shaw  played  the  harmo- 
nium, and  all  the  sailors  came  and 


joined  in  singing.  The  Natives  are 
very  fond  of  music,  and  weire  highly 
pleased.  They  continued  on  board 
until  nearly  dark,  and  then,  returning 
to  the  shore,  told  their  friends  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  they  had  seen  and 
heard. 

''The  school  children  paid  their 
visit  the  following  day.  It  was  quite 
a  gala  day  for  them,  over  200  went  on 
board  ;  the  infant  classes  were  left  for 
another  occasion* 

' '  All  gathered  on  the  quarter-deck, 
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and  sat  down  just  in  the  samo  position 
as  when  in  their  classes  at  school :  the 
males  occupied  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  females  the  left. 

•*  The  harmonium,  which  was  brought 
on  deck  for  the  day,  was  placed  just 
against  the  wheel.  The  captain, 
oflEicers,  and  friends,  stood  behind  the 
musician,  from  whence  a  prettier 
sight  has  never  been  seen  on  a 
8hip*s  deck :  their  nice  white  dresses, 
the  prettily  wrought  wreaths;  their 
brown  smiling  faces,  displaying  such 
rows  of  ivory  as  no  money  can 
buy ;  the  intelligent  api>earance  of  the 
teachers  stationed  at  the  head  of  each 
class — ^the  white  faces  of  the  sailors 
upon  the  rails  on  the  main- deck  forming 
a  back-ground  to  the  group  ;  and  the 
crowd  of  flags,  all  colours,  which  de- 
corated the  vessel — was  charming  in 
the  extreme. 

"After  receiving  the  welcome  on 
board  from  the  captain,  Peu,  the  first 
class  male  teacher  on  behalf  of  the 
missionary,  the  teachers,  parents,  and 
children,  thankfnlly  acknowledged 
their  privilege  and  the  kindness 
with  which  they  had  been   welcomed 


on  board.  In  reply  to  which  Captain 
Fowler  assured  them  how  great  his 
joy  was  to  see  them.  He  had  re- 
ceived many  schools  on  board  the 
Missionary  Ship,  but  never  with  such 
pleasure  as  he  felt  on  receiving  them. 
They  were  the  first  Native  children 
he  had  welcomed,  and  he  and  all  the 

«  «  *  * 

friends  were  astonished  at  their  order 
and  appearance.  He  wished  from 
his  heart  the  churches  and  Chris- 
tian friends  at  home  and  in  Australia, 
could  see  what  they  saw  then;  how 
they  would  be  surprised;  how  re- 
joiced they  would  be.  He  should 
write  and  tell  them,  but  he  could  not 
tell  them  one  half  of  what  he  felt. 

"  The  classes  then  went  through 
the  ship.  Passing  down  the  com- 
panion ladder,  they  first  entered  the 
cabin,  walked  through,  came  up  the 
steward's  ladder,  and  then  came  up 
to  the  music.  The  harmonium  was 
the  great  attraction  for  the  gi^ls,  but' 
the  boys  preferred  going  up  aloft, 
which  they  enjoyed  very  much.  Every 
kindness  was  shown  by  all  on  board. 
Indeed,  the  crew  and  every  one  were 
as  much  delighted  as  the  children." 


4.— THE  MAY  MEETINGS. 

**  Our  meeting  for  the  adults  was  held  on  the  12th  of  May,  we  had  a  very 
good  attendance,  and  stLrring  energetic  speeches.  The  Eev.  T.  Powell,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Captain  Fowler,  Mr.  Eobson,  and  Mr .  Neave,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day ;  and  at  the  dose,  which  was  rather  late  in  the  evening,  the 
people  subscribed  £34  to  the  Society. 

**  On  Friday  morning  everyone  was  up  betimes,  making  preparations  for 
the  diildren's  feast.  Our  Mends  from  the  ship  were  surprised  to  see  such  a 
spread  in  the  islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  and  Mrs.  Boyle,  though  living  in 
the  South  Soas  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  declared  they  had  never 
seen  the  like  before,  and  gave  great  praise  to  the  Natives  for  their  progress  and 
Christian  zeal.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  people  displayed  very  great 
taste  in  the  decorations  of  their  tents  and  tables.  The  gentlemen  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  repeated  again  and  again,  that  it  was  the  most  glorious  sight 
they,  had  ever  seen,  and  worth  coming  all  the  way  from  England  to  see.  The 
classes  acquitted  themselves  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  They 
also  contributed  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £26,  making  the  subscriptions  from 
Eaiatea  for  this  year  just  £60 — six  pounds  in  advance  of  last  year." 
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lY— llorl^  |nbia. — '§.mtt  J^et.     • 

THE   Provixcb  of  KcMAOX  forms  a  part  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas^ 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  district  of  Rohilkund.    It  consists  of  long  lines  of  hill 
and  valley,  running  in  general  east  and  west,  the  hills  oft«n  very  precipitous^ 
and  the  valleys  very  deep  and  narrow.     In  the  dry  season  the  hills  are  brown,  hot  in 
the  i-ainy  months  they  are  rich  in  verdure,  and  the  province  assumes   a  be&utiful 
appearance.      It  abounds  in  forests  of  pine   and   fir  ;    and   the  jungles,  with  their 
rhododendrons,  their  rich  beds  of  ferns,  and  multitudes  of  creepers,  to  those  who  have 
"  the  art  of  seeing,"  yield  unceasing  delight.     Kumerous  tea  estates  have  been  recently 
planted  in  Kumaon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  English  families  reside  in  or  Tisit  the 
province.    The  settlement  of  Ktnee  Tal,  near  its  south  border,  on  a  dear,  deep  lake, 
is  one  of  the  sanitary  stations  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  and  receives  annually  a 
large  number  of  visitors.    The  native  population  of  Kimiaon  amounts  to  600,000  people 
It  is  chiefly  scattered  in  villages  all  over  the  cultivated  valleys:  but  there  are  &om  6,000 
to  8,000  in  the  town  of  Almo&ah.    This  town  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Kumaon,  on  a 
long  and  level  hill,  which  is  easily  accessible  on  every  side.     The  London  Mission  was 
commenced  in  1850  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bctddbn,  who  is  still  at  its  head.  The  Kev.  Jakes 
Kennedy,  formerly  of  Benares,  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Directors,  recently  com- 
menced a  Mission  at  Kanbe  Khet,  a  new  military  station,  twenty  miles  north-wc£t  of 
Almorah. 

Having  on  several  occasions  visited  the  station  and  the  snrronnding 
district,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  following  letter,  dated  June  8th,  reports  his 
permanent  settlement  at  Bakee  EIhet,  and  the  measures  in  progress  for 
the  estahlishment  of  the  various  mission  agencies  on  a  satisfactory  footing. 
We  trust  the  health  of  our  brother  may  long  be  spared  to  labour  [in  this 
new  and  interesting  sphere. 

1.— SETTLEMENT  OF  ME.  AND  MES.  KENNEDY. 


**  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  myself  reached 
this  place  from  Almorah,  on  April 
30th.  We  had  hoped  to  have  found 
our  temporary  house  well  advanced, 
but  instead  of  that  .we  found  it  only 
commenced.  It  is  now  approaching 
completion,  and  we  trust  we  may 
be  able  to  enter  on  the  occupancy  of 
it  eight  or  ten  days  hence.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  been  living  by  day 
in  a  shed  covered  with  thick  grass, 
and  in  a  tent  by  night.  During  the  day, 
even  here,  the  tent  has  been  so  hot  as 
to  be  well  nigh  unbearable.  The  most 
of  our  furniture  is  yet  at  Hawilbagh, 
five  miles  on  this  side  of  Almorah,  and 
our  books  and  most  of  our  things  are 


yet  in  their  boxes.  This  mode  of  life 
involves  much  inconvenience,  conside* 
rable  exposure,  and  not  a  little  hin- 
drance to  work,  but  it  is  unavoidable 
for  the  present,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
bear  it  patiently. 

"  A  dwelling  house  is  at  present  the 
most  urgent  want  of  the  mission:  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
searching  for  a  suitable  site,  and  I 
think  I  have  foimd  one. 

'  *  I  have  a  baptized  yoimg  man  with 
me,  who  I  trust  may  in  time  be  help- 
ful. He  has  a  good  disposition ;  con- 
ducts himself  well ;  and  seems  to  have 
qualities  which,  when  improved,  wiU 
be  useful.*' 
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2.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

**  I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  attack  of  fever  for 
two  days,  my  health  has  been  excellent,  and  I  have  been  able  to  move  about 
continually.  When  hero  early  in  April  I  secured  three  sites  for  schools,  and 
aiTanged  for  the  erection  of  temporary  structures.  On  my  returning  at  the  end 
of  the  month  I  foimd  nothing  had  been  done,  and  I  had  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments. I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  structures  are  now  ready ;  and  the  daily 
attendance  at  the  three  schools  is  above  seventy.  The  position  of  these  schools  is 
very  central.  One  is  at  Ranee  Khet ;  a  second  at  Roonee,  eight  miles  from  this, 
on  the  road  to  Almorah ;  and  the  third  at  Tai  Khot,  six  miles  from  this  on  the 
road  to  Kamnagar,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Till  I  had  an  attack  of  fever  nearly 
a  fortnight  ago,  I  found  I  could  manage  well  to  walk  and  ride  twelve  or  sixteen 
miles  before  breakfast,  and  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  the  boys  and  people 
I  could  collect.  After  the  first  fall  of  rain  I  hope  to  resume  this  country  work. 
I  am  here,  two  miles  from  the  Banee  Khet  school ;  I  visit  it  frequently,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  teaching  the  boys,  some  of  whom  promise  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent. The  few  grain  merchants  in  the  bazaar  are  living  in  sheds,  and  have  not 
their  families  with  them.  At  the  Banee  Khet  school  there  are  only  three  boys 
resident  at  Kanee  Khet,  the  others  coming  from  distant  villages.  In  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years  there  will  be  here  a  largo  resident  native  population,  and 
then  it  may  be  hoped  there  will  be  a  first-class  school." 

3.— INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 

**I  am  more  and  more  impressed  quently.    Two  of  them  I  have  induced 

with  the  importance  of  cultivating  in-  to  attend  our  English  service.     I  have 

tercoui^so    with    individuals,    and    of  also  endeavoured   here  and  there  to 

entering  into  free  conversation  with  gather   around  me   little    companies, 

them.    There  are  a  few  young  men  to  whom  I  have  spoken  about  the  Sa- 

here  who  have  received  an  English  viour.    The  people  are  very  ignoiunt 

education,   some  of  them  in  Mission  and  very  superstitious,  but  I  am  always 

schools,  and  these  I  have  met  fro-  treated  courteously  by  them." 

4.— ENGLISH  PBEACHINa. 

"  We  have  an  English  service  every  Sabbath  morning,  at  the  house  of  Captain 
Bimey,  the  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  Ranee  Khet  Division.  The  at- 
tendance is  from  eight  ;to  eleven.  There  is  no  English  commimity  here  yet, 
to  supply  a  considerable  attendance.  I  have  spent  one  Sabbath  with  the 
European  soldiers  working  on  the  public  road.  They  are  now  in  different 
camps,  separated  miles  from  each  other ;  but  on  the  15th  of  this  month  they  are 
to  bo  collected  at  Seonee,  twelve  miles  distant,  where  temporary  barracks  have 
been  erected.  I  went  to  the  nearest  camp,  fifteen  miles  &om  this,  and  was  well 
received  by  officers  and  men.  I  received  a  hearty  invitation  to  return.  I  hope 
to  go  to  Seonee  once  a  month  while  the  troops  continue  there.  I  have  somo 
thought  of  establishing  a  school  in  that  neighbourhood." 
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v.— (ghcation  jn  ^aitgalort. 

IN  looking  forward  to  the  future  of  India,  few  things  are  more  encouraging 
to  the  Directors  than  that  of  hearing  firom  time  to  time  of  the  suoobbs 
of  their  efforts  to  promote  a  high  class  education  among  the  native  youth 
of  that  country.  From  a  very  pleasant  letter  recently  received  from  the 
Ilev.  J.  H.  Walton,  who  left  England  in  December,  1866,  with  the  view 
of  co-operating  with  the  Bev.  Bekj.  Eigx  in  the  Society's  Institution  at 
Bakqalorb,  we  learn  that,  during  the  two  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
''  while  the  number  of  boys  has  increased  by  one  half;  the  amount  of  fees  has 
increased  four  or  five  fold."    Mr.  Walton  thus  details  his  experiences : — 


1.— IMPEESSIONS  OF  THE  COUNTEY  AND  WOEK. 


**  I  enjoy  Bangalore  very  much.  It 
is,  perhaps,  soinowhat  flat  and  unin- 
teresting so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned; 
but  it  is  so  little  like  a  tropical  country, 
and  so  nearly  approaching  to  England 
in  its  climate,  that  it  is  really  refresh- 
ing 'and  healthful.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  ^that,Mr.  Eico  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell have  lived  here  so  well  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Indeed,  Mr.  Eice 
appears  as  brisk  and  vigorous  as  a 
boy.  Except  for '.his*  appearance  of 
approaching  greyness,  he  would  seem 
to  have  another  thirty  years'  life  here 
yet.  I  hope  I  may  be  spared  as  long 
to  labour  hero,  for  I  am  in  a  thorough 


good  humour  with  my  work.  Indeed, 
its  charms  are  rather  too  powerful ;  and 
I.  must  confess  that  sometimes  I  fear 
for  my  health  in  consequence.  I  do 
endeavour  to  keep  myself  as  well  as 
possible,  but  I  find  myself  possessed 
of  so  much  energy  that  I  cannot  easily 
check  myself.  I  can  assure  you,  my 
dear  Dr.  Mullens,  ],that  I  have  given 
myself  up  wholly  to  the  work.  You 
may  easily  understand  this  if  you  will 
believe  that  I  havo  not  so  much  as 
one  hour  of  leisure  in  the  day  except 
for  my  meals,  for  a  walk  from  five  to 
six  in  the  morning,  and  for  a  short 
drive  out  with  my  wife  after  dinner." 


2.— CONFLICnNG  DUTIES. 

"  I  am  actually  teaching  our  classes  from  eight  to  nine  hours  per  day,  and 
this  I  find  to  be  the  hardest  part  of  it.  Indeed  it  is  hard  work,  and  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  strength  left  by  the  time  the  moonshee  comes  in  the  evening. 
Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  the  Canarese 
in  this  manner.  I  havo  made  some  progress,  and  am  able  to  talk  pretty  well, 
and  to  read  easily ;  but  I  havo  no  opportunity  of  going  out  to  practice  among 
the  people,  and  I  know  that  without  actual  contact  with  them,  and  actual  use 
of  the  language  among  them,  I  shall  never  get  a  ready  and  fluent  use  of  it.  I 
have  not  preached  at  all  yet,  and  fear  I  never  shall  be  able.  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  Canarese,  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  able  to  speak  to  others  easily  in 
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their  own  language.  But  my  attention  and  energy  are  divided ;  and  trying  to 
do  both  well,  I  sometimes  fear  I  am  doing  neither  as  it  should  be  done.  Other 
missionaries,  or  most  others,  have  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  get  the 
luigoage  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  country.  But  I  began  my  work  tb« 
Tery  next  day  after  I  arrived  in  Bangalore,  and  have  not  allowed  mys^ 
breathing  time  since.  Now  that  I  find  myself  in  such  a  difficulty  about  if, 
I  begin  to  think  I  am  like  the  fox  and  the  grapes ;  because  I  cannot  get  it,  I  am 
sometimes  trjring  to  persuade  myself  that,  for  my  particular  work,  the  language 
is  unnecessary.  I  am  certainly  convinced  that  if  I  am  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  I  ought  to  give  up  my  whole  time  to  it  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Por  the  sake  of  the  language,  considered  in  itself,  I  should 
like  to  do  this,  but,  considering  the  school- work,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry. 
Also,  if  I  am  to  accomplish  my  school-work  thoroughly  well,  I  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  it,  and  give  it  an  undivided  attention.  This  I  should  like  to 
do  so  far  as  it  alone  is  concerned ;  but,  considering  my  love  of  the  language, 
and  the  duty  of  learning  it  incumbent  upon  me,  I  cannot  do  as  I  should  like. 
You  see  my  strait.  I  should  like  it  solved  by  others — I  fear  to  decide  for 
myself." 

3.— DEMAND  FOE  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 


**  When  I  came  here  two  years  ago, 
there  had  just  commenced  in  Banga- 
lore a  rage  for  xmiversity  education. 
We  were  convinced  that  if  we  did  not 
recognize  it,  and,  as  it  were,  somewhat 
encourage  it,  the  school  would  subside 
into  nothing.  The  other  schools,  which 
did  recognize  it,  and  encourage  it  by 
preparing  boys  to  pass  the  university 
examinations,  would  draw  away  all 
our  scholars.  We  must  keep  our  boys, 
or  else  we  have  no  subjects  upon 
whom  to  use  the.  influences  of  the 
Gk)spel.  Our  experiences  have  proved 
it  to  be  so.  If  we  have  no  matricu- 
lation class,  the  boys  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes  leave  us  to 
go  to  other  schools  where  they  have 
some  hope  of  being  promoted  into  a 
college  class.  Besides  this,  our  own 
Mission  in  other  places  is  recog- 
nizing this  principle,  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  it.  Other  Mission  Societies 
were  doing  the  same  stiU  more  vi- 
gorously and  thoroughly.  We  there- 
fore deemed  it  expedient  to  commence 
a  class  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for 


the  entrance  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madras.  I  gave  myself  up 
entirely — or  as  entirely  and  energeti- 
cally as  I  could — to  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  name  for  the  London  Mission 
School,  in  order  that  we  might  keep 
our  scholars,  and  if  possible  gain  others. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year  (1867)  we 
were  able  to  send  in  five. for  exami- 
nation: viz.,  three  of  oux  own  Chris- 
tian students  and  two  Brahmins.  Of 
these  four  passed.  This,  in  a  certain 
measure,  gave  success  to.  our  school. 
Boys  instantly  flocked  into  our  school, 
and  our  number  was  increased  by  one 
half  in  the  course  of  the  year.  During 
the  year  1868  we  went  on  preparing 
others  for  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion, and  also  carrying  on  those  who  had 
already  passed,  for  the  first  examina- 
tion in  arts ;  at  the  end  of  last  year 
(1868)  we  sent  in  eleven  boys  for  ma- 
triculation, and  those  four  passed-boys 
for  the  first  examination  in  arts.  Six 
out  of  the  eleven  matriculation  boys 
succeeded,  and  out  of  the  four  F.  A. 
boys,  two  were  passed.    Our  position 
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is  now  first  among  the  schools  in  Ban- 
galore; it  is  so  acknowledged  by  all. 
But  we  are  stiU  at  great  disadvantages. 
One  of  these  very  disadvantages  is  our 
glory.  It  is  confessed  by  the  boys 
themselves  that  scholars  and  students 
(as  they  now  term  themselves)  are  de- 
tained £rom  coming  to  our  school  on 
account  of  the  decidedly  Christian  cha- 
racter which  it  has:  for  every  one 
of  our  teachers  (except  the  teachers  of 


the  alphabet  class)  is  a  Christtan. 
This  is  a  disadvantage  in  one  sense: 
but  it  is  a  disadvantage  that  we  would 
not  get  lid  of.  It  prevents,  to  a  cer- 
tain ezteMt,  boys  from  eomiog  with 
(5onfidence  to  the  school;  but  if  w« 
make  up  for  it  in  all  other  respects,  it 
will  of  itself  not  very  materially  affect 
us.  Ifpossible,  we  will  make  a  superior 
education  the  inducement  for  keepuig 
and  drawing  them  to  us." 


4.— A  PROBLEM  TO  BE  SOLVED. 


**  Since  I  have  been  out  I  have 
noticed  a  strange  feature  in  this 
school  work  among  the  Hindus.  If 
our  schools  become  truly  successful  in 
immediate  and  actual  conversions  to 
God,  they  are  instantly  spoiled.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  among  the 
Maloor  people.  We  have  not  had  a 
case  yet  in  Bangalore  itself,  although 
I  think  we  have  two  or  three  very 
promising  fellows.  I  am  young  and 
inexperienced  yet.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  understand  by  it.  Is  it  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded  or  encouraged  ?  Are  we 
to  endeavour  to  convert  one  at  the 
expense  of  a  school — a  flourishing 
school  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  ? 
or  are  we  to  be  content  with  the  ^en^raZ 
influence  of  our  work,  and  endeavour 
to  maintain  our  schools  whilst  we  are 
endeavouring  to  undermine  the  whole 
system  of  Hinduism  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  often  troubles  and  annoys 
me.  Our  school  at  Maloor,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  boys,  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  one  day  by  the  baptism 
of  ;Lingappa.  It  is  now  a  year  and  a 
half  since,  but  there  are  not  twenty 
boys  in  the  school  even  after  the  lapse 
of  so  long  a  time.    I  want  to  see  con- 


versions, and  my  aim  is  to  make  them 
all  Christian  if  possible ;  but  must  I 
run  the  risk  of  sx)OLling  the  whole 
school  and  our  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
years  in  this  direction  in  order  to 
make  one  convert  ?  Or  must  I  be  con- 
tent to  see  no  direct  £ruit  for  my  la- 
bour, but  year  by  year  aim  only  at 
the  general  overturn  of  the  mighty 
Hindu  system  ?  Even  our  schools  in 
Bangalore  suffered  when  Lingappa  was 
baptized.  Some  of  our  most  hopeful 
boys  left  the  school,  and  waited  in 
dread  for  two  or  three  weeks  before 
they  ventured  to  return;  and  even 
then,  at  first,  I  caught  them  peeping 
cautiously  round  the  gate.  They  have 
some  horrible  idea  of  '  Munku  Boodhi,* 
or  magical  powder,  which  they  fear 
will  take  away  their  senses.  Of  course 
the  only  way  to  dispel  this  thought  in 
their  minds  is  by  gaining  their  con- 
fidence in  our  integrity,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do.  One  of  those  boys 
who  peeped  round  the  gate,  whiUt  all 
his  limbs  seemed  trembling  with  dread 
of  the  'Munku  Boodhi'  is  now  inti- 
mately attached  to  me,  and  visits  my 
house  daily." 
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VI.- 


•Sod^  Africa. 


THE    BATLAPING   AND   THE   TRANS   VAAL   REPUBLIC. 

LIKHATLONG  is  a  natire  town  sitnated  upon  a  limestone  ridge,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Hart  and  Yaal  RiTers.  It  lies  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Euruman,  and 
^  is  fifty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Yaal  with  the  Orange  River.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1888  on  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  H.  Helmobs,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
have  renounced  heathenism.  They  number  1500  souls,  and  the  Church  contains  252 
members.  The  people  belong  to  the  Batlapi  tribe  of  the  Bechuana  Nation.  Their 
chief  Yakkb  is  the  son  of  the  old  christian  chief  Hotibe,  of  Borigelo  ;  and  he  and  his 
wife,  his  eldest  son,  and  son's  wife  are  all  members  of  the  Church.  Missionary,  Key.  W. 
AsHTo:r.  At  Tattno,  seventy  miles  from  Likhatlong,  and  formerly  one  of  its  out- 
stations,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown  is  resident  Missionary. 

A  deputation  from  Pbetobius,  President  of  the  Tbanb  Yaal  Republic, 

having  arriyed  at  Likeatlono  on  the  2nd  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 

claiming  from  the  native  tribes  of  Batlapi  indemnity  for  the  late  war, 

Mr.  AsHTON,  in  the  following  letter,  gives  an  outline  of  the  principal 

circumstances  connected  with  the  quarrel : — 


1.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  DISPU^TE. 


*'  The  strife  began  in  the  Free  State 
when  the  burghers  of  that  government 
were  on  commando  away  from  this  part 
of  the  country  in  1858.  A  bushman, 
called  Scheel  Kobus,  or  Kauso,  one  of 
their  own  subjects,  who  was  considered 
a  sort  of  petty  chief  over  a  few  bush- 
men,  taking  tid vantage  of  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  Boer  homesteads  along 
their  border  joining  the  Vaal  River, 
began  with  his  horde  to  rob,  plunder, 
and  murder  wherever  he  saw  a  chance 
of  doing  so.  This  he  carried  on  for 
some  months ;  for  the  Boers  being  on 


commando  far  away,  there  was  no 
force  on  the  Free  State  to  stop  him  for 
some  time.  Scheel  Kobus  soon  become 
rich  (as  he  imagined),  and  of  course 
his  followers  increased  in  proportion  to 
his  success;  he  rode-  about  on  the 
Boers'  fine  horses,  and  dressed  his 
wives  in  the  clothes  of  the  Boers' 
wives ;  he  moreover  became  very 
liberal,  and  sent  presents  of  horses, 
etc.,  to  Q-asibonoe  (the  then  paramount 
chief  of  the  Batlaping],  who  received 
them,  and  also  to  our  chief,  Yanke, 
who  did  not  receive  them." 


2.— THE  BATLAPING  CHIEFTAINSHIP. 

**  When  I  came  to  this  country  in  1843,  Mothibe  was  the  paramount  chief ;  he 
lived  at  Borigelo.  Ho  and  his  wife,  Mahuto  (who  is  just  dead],  were  christians. 
Mahura,  a  younger  brother  of  Mothibe,  was  chief  of  Taung ;  and  Yanke,  his 
eldest  son,  was  chief  of  Likhatlong. 

**The  various  villages  scattered  over  the  country  were  supposed  to  stand 
under  the  chief  nearest  to  them ;  but  Mothibe  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
paramount  chief  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  his  brothers  and  sons  hold  authority 
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under  him.  This  Qasibonoe  was  his  eldest  son  living,  by  Mahuto,  Moiliibe's 
lawful  wife :  Yanke,  however,  was  older  than  Gkisibonoe,  but  by  a  Koranna  wife, 
whom  Mothibe  took  till  Mahuto,  who  was  too  young,  should  become  of  age. 
Oaaibonoe  therefore  took  the  precedence  of  Tanke  in  the  kingdom  generail  j, 
but  not  at  Likhatlong ;  Gasibonoe  moreoyer  liyed  at  Borigelo,  the  town  of  bii 
father,  and  when  Mothibe  died  he  of  oourae  became  paramount  chief;  Mahma, 
his  uncle,  still  being  chief  of  Taung,  and  Tanke*  his  half  brother,  being  chief  of 
Likhatlong. 

*'  Yanko  made  a  profession  of  Christianity — ^I  think  before  his  father— but 
Gasibonoe  and  Mahura,  and  Sakoe,  his  younger  brother,  remained  heathen. 
Mothibe  had  been  dead  some  years  when  Scheel  Kobus  sent  his  presents  to 
Gasibonoe ;  and  as  both  he,  his  wires,  and  sons  were  heathen,  he  not  only  re- 
ceiyed  the  stolen  presents,  but  his  eldest  son,  Pohuitsilo,  and  Boyung,  a 
younger  brother  of  Gasibonoe,  said,  *  Where  is  the  use  of  letting  this  Bushman 
get  all  these  fine  things  ?'  and  forthwith  they,  too,  fell  upon  the  Boers'  home- 
steads, and  plundered  for  a  short  time,  until  the  Boers  sent  out  a  commando, 
who  attacked  these  Batlaping ;  and  Fohuitsile,  the  eldest  son  of  Gasibonoe  and 
heir  apparent,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  first  engagements*  Yanke  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  proceedings  of  Scheel  Kobus — especially  seeing  that  the  Batia* 
ping  wore  now  involved  by  the  young  men  of  Borigelo  having  joined  >iiTii — ^thftt 
ho  began  to  call  his  own  people  together  to  put  a  stop  to  his  plundering ;  but 
before  he  was  ready  to  attack  him  there  came  on  a  large  Boer  commando — the 
Free  State  having  asked  help  of  the  Trans  Vaal  Republic — and  very  soon 
Scheel  Xobus  *  bit  the  dust,'  and,  having  been  hemmed  in  under  a  deep  bank 
in  abend  of  tho  Vaal  River,  all  his  followers  were  either  killed'or  cs^tdf^ ; 
and  even  thoso  captured  the  Boers  shot  on  the  road  before  they  got  to  Bk>em<> 
fontein." 


3.— GASIBONOE  CAPTURED  AND  BEHEADED. 


*' When  the  Boer  commando  began 
to  get  near  Borigelo,  Gasibonoe  and 
his  people  fled,  towards  Taung,  just 
as  t  had  told  Mahura  they  would;  and, 
though  he,  Mahura,  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  doings  of  Scheel  Kobus 
and  the  young  Batlaping,  he  did  not 
prevent  them  from  coming  near  to 
Taung,  and  of  course  the  commando 
followed.  However,  before  they  com- 
menced to  attack  Taung,  tho  com- 
mjandant  sent  several  messages  to  Ma- 
hura, to  say  he  did  not  wish  to  attack 
his  people,  but  they  were  dotermined 
to  follow  up  Gasibonoo ;  he  therefore 
wished  Mahura  not  to  interfere,  but 
to  prevent  Gasibonoe  fleeing  to  Taung; 
or,  if  ho  should  do  so,  to  give  him  up. 


Mahura  would  do  neither ;  he  simply 
cursed  Gasibonoe  for  a  wolf,  and  let  the 
thing  go  as  it  would.  His  younger 
brother,  Sakoo,  was  more  active -but 
on  the  wrong  side;  he  called  out  his 
company,  which  included  some  of  the 
men  fix>m  Kuruman,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  war,  and  he  went  to 
attack  the  Boors  as  they  approached 
Taung.  Sakoe  was  soon  numbered 
with  the  slain,  and  I  saw  his  bones 
afterwards  above  the  ground,  -whero 
his  body  had  been  eaten  by  the 
wolves  !  Gasibonoe  hiad  sent  his  wives 
and  younger  children  into  the  forestt 
a  short  distance  from  Taung;  and, 
after  all  his  followers  were  scattered  by 
the  Boers  like  chaffbcfore  the  wind,  ho 
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fled  in  that  direction — alone.  The  Boers 
however  got  to  hear  of  his  where- 
abouts, and  a  few  men  were  sent  to  look 
for  him,  whom  with  his  double  bar- 
relledgun  hekept  atbay  for  a  short  time, 
being  defended  also  hj  trees;  he  how- 
eTer  was  brought  down ;  and  the  braves 
cut  off  his  head,  which  they  took  to  the 
camp  as  a  trophy.  The  Boers  by  this 
time  had  a  good  many  prisoners  in  the 
camp,  especially  women  and  children ; 
the  commandant  wished  to  send  this 
trophy  to  Mahura,  along  with  a  white 
flag,  to  ask  him  which  he  would  now 
choose — ^peace  or  war ;  but  who  would 
take  them?  They  asked  one  of  the 
csLpiiye  women  if  she  would  do  so, 
if  they  set  her  at  liberty :  she  Said  it 
would  be  her  death  to  take  the  head 


of  the  great  chief  to  the  Batlaping, 
but  if  they  would  give  her  her  child 
she  would  take  it,  to  which  they 
agreed.  They  therefore  put  the  head 
in  a  knapsack,  tied  it  on  the  woman's 
back,  gave  her  a  piece  of  white  doth 
in  her  hand,  and  sent  her  off  to 
>Iahura  with  their  message.  The 
woxnau  however  did  not  go  to  Taung, 
but  turned  off  to  Manti,  the  town  of 
Motlabane — ^the  Bamairi  chief.  She 
WQut  straight  to  Gasiborioe,  our  native 
teacher  at  Manti,  and  gave  him  the 
knapsack :  when  he  saw  what  tumbled 
out,  of  course  he  was  Mghtened,  but  he 
went  at  once,  and  buried  it  before  the 
church,  where  a  round  heap  of  stones 
marks  the  place  where  lies  the  head  of 
Grasibonoe." 


4.— TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

**0n  the  Sunday — the  day  after  the  news  of  Gasibonoe's  death  reached 
Mahura's  sons — ^they  having  heard  the  message  on  the  Saturday,  they  sent 
an  answer  in  Mahura*s  name,  that  they  wanted  peace ;  the  commandant  sent 
them  word  he  wanted  to  see  Mahura  in  the  camp,  and  he  would  treat  with 
him.  TTis  sons,  however,  with  one  or  two  men  from  Kuruman,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  in  Mahura's  name ;  the  commandant,  not  knowing  but  that 
Mahura  was  still  at  Taung,  and  that  he  had  authorized  them  to  act  for  him ! 

"The  treaty  of  peace  which  the  Batlaping  made — professedly  in  Mahura's 
name,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  it  till  afterwards,  was  drawn  up  in 
Dutch,  which  some  who  signed  it  did  not  imderstand;  and  even  Mahura's 
scribe  f^om  Kuruman,  who  wrote  in  Dutch  sometimes  for  Mahura  to  the  Boer 
Government,  did  not  understand  the  principal  word  in  the  treaty,  *  ScJuide- 
vergooding,^  and  therefore  he  and  the  sons  of  Mahura  signed  in  Mahura's 
name  to]  get  back  all  the  stolen  cattle,  &c.,  of  the  Boers  from  all  the  other 
chiefs,  and,  be^des  this,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  viar ! — it  not  being  stated  in 
the  said  treaty  what  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  Hkely  to  be.  But  the  fact  was, 
the  Batlaping  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  were  ready  to  sign  anything  to 
get  the  Boers  away  back  again.  Some  fifty  persons  had  been  kUled ;  a  great 
many  cattle,  about  seventeen  waggons,  and  seventy  children  had  been  captured  ! 
A  great  part  of  their  town  was  smotildering  before  their  eyes ;  the  paramount 
chief  and  his  eldest  son  had  been  killed;  Mahurak  had  fled  and  left  them 
to  their  fate.  No  wonder  that  his  sons  signed  the  treaty;  but  the  Boers 
should  not  have  asked  them  to  sig^  an  engagement  to  pay  the  war  expenses 
without  giving  them  the  least  idea  what  they  wotild  be,  or  what  would  be 
demanded  as  such.  However,  they  did  sign,  and  away  the  Boers  went  with 
their  booty,  including  the  6oy«  and  ^i>^." 
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5.— THEEATS  OF  THE  BOEES. 


"After  the  commandoes  had  had 
time  to  get  home,  and  the  Trans 
Vaalers  had  had  time  to  reckon  up, 
their  President  Pretorius  wrote  to  Ma- 
hura  demanding,  within  three  months, 
as  war  expenpes,  according  to  treaty  ! 

Eight  thousand  head  of  cattle, 

Three  hundred  horses, 

Five  hundred  guns. 
And  then  Mahura  was  told  in  the 
same  letter  that  he  must  bring  out  the 
ten  men  that  had  murdered  Derk 
Koetzee  and  his  son.  This  latter  was 
the  demand  originally  made  to  Ga- 
sibonoe,  and,  because  he  would  not 
comply,  the  war  took  place. 


**  Of  course  Mahura  wrote  back  to 
say  he  could  not  pay  so  much;  and 
for  htm  to  give  up  ten  men  after  so 
many  of  his  people  had  been  killed  by 
the  Boers,  was  out  of  the  question 
especially  as  they  had  some  seyenty  of 
his  people*s  children  in  bondage. 
'Well,  then/  said  Pretorius,  'when 
it  suits  us,  we  will  come  and  take 
them.' 

"It  has  not  yet  suited  the  Trans 
Vaal  GoTemment  to  do  so;  though 
every  year  since  the  treaty  Mahura 
has  had  messages  from  them  to  pay 
the  fine,  or  they  would  take  his  coun- 
try, &c." 


6.— A  COMPEOMISE  PEOPOSED. 

"  A  Commission  however  arrived  last  February :  Yanke,  Mahura,  the  son  of 
Gasibonoe,  Motlabane,  and  Moaheu,  the  Koranna  chief  of  Mamusa,  met  thczn. 
The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  offer  them  brandy,  which  Yanke  and  his  men 
refused;  Mahura  and  Motlabane,  however,  drank  freely;  so  much  so,  that 
Mahura  could  not  attend  to  anything,  and  that  day  was  lost ;  afterwards  they 
gave  him  less.  The  proposition  of  the  President  was  that  Mahura  should 
give  two  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  a  part  of  the  Batlaping  conntrr 
nearest  to  the  Trans  Vaal,  to  settle  all  claims.  The  chiefs  wore  asked,  "Who 
was  now  the  head  of  the  Batlaping  nation  since  the  death  of  Gasibonoo  ?  They 
all  pointed  to  Yanke,  as  the  only  surviving  son  t>f  Mothibe,  and  as  the  one  who 
must  settle  the  dispute  with  the  Boers.  Whereupon  Yanke  gave  them,  a  good 
talking  to,  and  told  them  very  plainly,  before  the  Boers,  the  great  faults  they  had 
committed,  against  his  advice,  in  1858 ;  but  that,  if  they  would  now  make  an  efiTort 
to  redeem  themselves,  he  and  his  people  would  help  them  to  do  so.  As  to 
giving  up  the  country,  or  a  part  of  it,  he  would  be  no  party  to  that.  Pretorius 
then  said  they  must  pay  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  if  they  refused  the  land. 
And  to  this  the  chiefs  agreed,  Yanke  promising  to  assist  them,  though  he  had  no 
fault  in  the  war,  and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  promising  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  it.  Forthwith  a  document  was  drawn  up  in  Dutch,  binding  the 
chiefs  to  pay,  within  two  months,  3,000  head  of  cattle  to  settle  the  Trans  Yaal 
claims,  and  Yanke  was  to  sign  it  with  the  rest.  To  this  he  demurred,  saying 
7ie  had  no  fault,  as  Pretorius  acknowledged.  '  But  then,'  said  the  President, 
*  you  have  said  you  will  help,  and  surely  you  will  sign  to  that  effect ;'  and  then 
he  did  as  requested,  and  so  became  responsible  as  well  as  Mahura,  Motlabane, 
and  the  son  of  Gasibonoe  for  the  payment  of  the  claim,  viz.,  the  3,000  cattle. 

' '  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Likhatlong  he  brought  me  a  copy  of  the  document, 
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held  a  great  meeting  with  his  people,  and  began  at  once  to  collect  the  cattle. 
He  then  went  to  Kuroman,  told  the  people  there  the  state  of  matters,  and  asked 
them  to  contribute  towards  3,000  cattle.  He  then  went  to  Taung  with  his 
people,  to  the  number  of  fifty  waggons,  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  other  chiefs 
and  peDple,  in  order  to  collect  the  oxen." 


7.— AERIVAL  OF  THE  DEPUTATION  FEOM  PEETORIUS. 


*'  After  keeping  Yanke  at  Taung  for 
several  days,  aU  the  cattle  which 
Mahura*s  and  Motlabane's  people 
brought  to  him  were  only  about  equal 
to  what  he  had  brought  to  Taung,  as  a 
part  of  his  contribution  to  assist  those 
who  really  had  the  blame  of  the  last 
war — in  all  they  mustered  about  300, 
instead  of  3,000.  And  most  of  what 
the  Taung  and  Manti  people  brought 
were  either  old  things  or  calves,  such 
as  Yanke  would  not  present  to  the 
Boers.  I  do  not  think  those  who  signed 
the  agreement  had  any  idea  of  how 
many  3, 000  are.  But  I  tried  to  explain 
it  at  Taung,  and  show  them  that  now 
thoy  were  clearly  responsible  for  that 
number — ^understand  it  or  not.  When 
Yanke  saw  the  real  upshot  of  the  cattle 
collecting,  he  came  to  Mr.  Brown's 
house  to  ask  us  what  he  must  do  now, 
.seeing  it  was  a  failure.    "We  advised 


him  to  write  at  once^to  Fretorius,  and 
tell  him  how  the  afiEair  stood,  what  he 
had  done  and  how  he  had  failed,  &c* 
He  got  his  son  Luka  to  write  for  him 
in  Sechuana,  to  that  effect;  and  1 
sent  a  translation  of  the  letter.  Ma- 
hura  sent  a  letter  to  the  President, 
declaring  his  inability  to  send  the 
cattle ;  and  these  letters  have  brought 
out  the  deputation  from  the  Trans 
Vaal  Government  which  arrived  here 
last  Friday.  The  two  men  sent  are 
Mr.  Best,  magistrate  of  Blocmhot,  and 
Jan  Vilyoen,  commandant,  who  lives 
in  the  Marekua.  They  say  they  are 
empowered  by  their  government,  or 
rather  commissioned,  to  offer  this  their 
^uUimatumj* — that  the  Batlaping  must 
either  send  the  3,000  head  of  cattle,  or 
give  up  some  of  their  country,  or 
otherwise  take  the  consequences." 


VIL- 


■ictts  0f  %  ip:oni|. 


1.  Departure  of  Missionaries.— Mrs.  Sherring,  wife  of  the  Eev.  M.  A. 
SiiERRiXG,  of  Benares,  North  India,  embarked  for  Calcutta,  per  Carlisle  Castle^ 
October  2. 

The  Bev.  Henry  Toller  and  Mrs.  Toller,  appointed  to  Salem,  South  India, 
embarked  for  Madras,  per  Clarence,  Oct.  11. 

2.  Ordinatiox. — On  Monday,  the  18th  of  October,  Mr.  Albert  Pearse, 
appointed  to  labour  with  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Vivian  in  the  Island  of  Raiatea,  was 
ordained  at  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton,  on  Monday  the  18th  October.  The 
Eev.  J.  L.  Green,  missionary  from  Tahaa,  described  the  field  of  labour.  The 
ordination  prayer  was  offered,  and  the  charge  delivered  by  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Charlton,  M.A.,  of  the  Western  College,  Plymouth.  The  Revs.  S.  Bater, 
of  Bishop's  Hull,  and  James  Taylor,  of  Fulwood,  also  took  part  in  the  service. 
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VIII.— ContriktioKs. 

Fr<m  23rd  September  to  2Jrd  Odoher,  1869. 


LONDON. 


G.8.V —  2? 

D. S.  C«  ••••••••••••••••••••••    • 

J.  p.    -..^. 
C.P.H.   .... 


0    0 
0    0 


■  ••  • • • ■ •• •••«•• 


0  10    « 
0    1     0 


BUicUi€Oth  JvanUorp. 
Per  A.  ti|D«rt,  £mi. 

Contribatl  oni 411  16  11 

Bozof  CiotUsg— Valm  5   0    0 


416  16  11 


Dtpt/ord. 

Hi 


Mr.  J.T.FmUge'i 
Icilosary    Bag  • —    6 


Bovey  Iracejf.   CmtrltiitloBs    S    3   0 
Cow.    CostribvtlonSM... S'tf    0 


5    0 


Enfield.  Z  ton  Cougrf^BiIonal 
Chnrch     ....•• m 10    I    0 

Bomaey  Park  Chcpet.  3. 
Bn>lth«  E>q.,  In  aid  id 
Teacher  's  Salary.  Amoy.  To 
Ur.SadlfT .»...■ 1  lA    0 


^oxfOM  C/.«pe2.   Auxlltery  . 


6    0    6 


MiartbovovghCl^^l  ..^..>.  60    4  11 


Yawng      Mtn't 
Axiooymoua  xi 


Auxilitiry. 


1    1    0 


OOUSTBT. 
AJford  and  WeitoH  ^ 10  16 


Alnwick.   Oayport-at.   U.  P. 
Cfanreh  »...•••••• 


9    7    0 


Andovtr.    In  mrmory  of  dc- 
Gcaaed  BclatlT««««»»«» ••••••    " 


0    0 


Athford.   For  "Wrldowa*  Fand    1    »  0 

BakiwdU    Contribntlona  ....    a    4  1 

Barttm-aik-Humbtr "    «  » 

Seeraltton.   Contribntion*   ..16    6  8 

Birmingham  Avxaiary  ....a9«  19  0 

Bi9hop'$   Stortfitrd.     IsMf' 
Working  bocl«t3r..«i« - 

Biyth.   ContrilmtloM  »..••—    1  H  » 


6    0    0 


Park  Chapel.  Comdtn  Tcvn. 
Mrs.  Le  Lachcor  for  Miida- 
gaacar  Cburch*.... •••.  tO 

JRic  hwond    AvxHiory.     For 
Orphan  Boy,  "  Jowj)*,"  ijullon  SIOO 

St.  John's  Wood  Conereoo- 
tionul  t/iircA.  Mr*.  Byalt 
for  anrport  of  >ailv«  toy, 
*'  JOKph  Wolvo"  In  Mia. 
Wnkiii»on'aB(liM>l«Qvaon..    S  10    0 

Surrey  Chopd.   AnxCtary   ..  4»   4    9 

Sydenham.  Lpfacy  oftbolalo 
Mlaa  Barah  JacXaou  cm****  9<)0    0    0 


Bttvodcn      Avxiliary.       For 
hatiro  Teacher,  half-year  ..18    0    0 

I  n'stol  Avxiliary fSl  18   8 

Ditto  Kot«rt  CharlvtoD,  Eaq^ 
/orDr.  Lbwe'altiaaioin....    3    8   0 


Brixham.   Oontiibatieaa 
Cai$iar. 


OSS 


BotkLury.    Contritalleaa  ...•    i  *  i 

St.  Ifomardt.     A  lady,  ict 
llh*BaiL«ay  1    «  • 

Saddlewtotth  Littrid. 

Per  J.  B.  Kcrabaw.  Eaq. 

Drhih.    Conlril  atinis  .  .m...    7   9  16 

LfpcrllilL    Ccittxibetfai.*....  •' !i  » 


CoBtritnlibiM  ......    0  18    6  1  .«a7«*nr il«««crsF  a^.....  €7  »  J 


Chfster.    Jjefcy  of  the  late 
Mi«a  Jaxe  Joma 19  19 


Chtgt<r-ie-Str<et  ....•••••••.    «  10    0 

Colehi»t€r.    8.  G^  per  B.  B.  ..    1    6    6 
Ctmlirlond  Avxiliary*^ ^..  ?6  It    3 
ZttrAom^ttxtZtory  ..M......  &x  iS    1 

£$Btx  Attxiliary  ••.... ..m..  60  0   0 

£c((<r  ^tifMcrtr m....  60  IS    7 

Fkttvcood  AwiiUary ..17    1    4 

Gret nlcnk  of^  Tidenntt, ...    4    4  •  6 


^^  ^  Halifax  Dig&ict  AmxOiory,,iua   0   0 
Bomingtkom 7   S   6 


Bull.    Lrgary  of  the  lata  Ifn, 
EllzaUth  Alyott ....48    0   0 


Kirly  Moortide.  CoBtxftntloiia   9  11    t 
Leid»  Avxiliary  .....^......tio   0  0 


J.ireiptioh    Lrgacy  of  the  late 
Mitk  Little ..Ill  10    7 


ZoKth  Avxtliary  » 9«  17    6 


X»(rA<(lJrifi«<er  ............    3  10   0 


Jftinchftttr  AvaViory.     W. 
WooQwaid,Eiq.  lD.)..~..l,Or«    0    0 

Ifatloek  Bank.    ConttilntioBa    &    0   0 


jrer«^«jri7sarv.Coiitr{taticBa;X8    I  7 

Miibome  Port.  Contrlbniiona    S   9  5 

Morpeth  AnxHiary 10  16  7 

Newark.    Contribotloni   ....  64  10  0 


Xfewco*Qcrvndtr-Ltnt ......  16  IS   0 

6t.  Andrew^ 


NoHh  ShieJdt. 
Cbapel..**.*. 


9  16    1 


ITotiinpham  Avxiliary 80  o  o 

OlUrion.   Contribntiona......    S  10  0 

Oicford.    Contritutiosa  •••.•.  S4  14  S 

Biddino:  CoDtrlbtttlona......    >   S  6 


Seorioromgh  AMTHirrym»m»:l li  •>  * 
iierlmne Auxiliary —.:»•  it   *  ■> 


Shnwtlvry.  Furan  Bfll  Cbapri. 
Lrgaty  of  the  }aie  Miaa  Gray    i  0 


Smttlwick.    Additloaa) ......    1   7  a 


Soutipart  AvxHiory  m......!)*  «  e 

Stogsden.        lira.  WhinDfc'i 
Hiiafcaarr  Box  «... 1  10  * 


SfreW.     LrirarT   of  the  lata 
J.  T.  Fla^r.  £* q- ^  9  f 

fvnderlewd  JuMi'tary  .—■.'   "S  *  - 
XHtto,  i-baw^Sftr  CbErch......  »   2  <> 

Tavnien.      Korth-ai.  £snd«y- 
achool .. . . , .  m4»» »»..  —»■»..    6  IS  t4 


Tvnlridge  Wtlla  Amnlmry^  i*  >  > 

rjMTCV.    ContriLvtteea  ...—    & '«  ' 

Witmamth,    Hope  Cbapd....   9  9* 

Wkitl  y  A  vxiliary  ..— .-  ....«'<• 

horcfrteraf»ir*  AvrHietry^  ^  . 

Per  Edward  Wail,  &q.  ...  1"  ^*  » 

WolverkanryatM.  Qnenh-atoert 
Chap«l .- 33   »  4 

Wycomle  Atni'icry  *  *  J 

Tor*  Centrat  Aiufiary—  5*  <  * 

(eOOTLASD. 

Edinlvrph    AvtiHory.     Tee 
lln.lKbytc,  Uadiaa........  ^  ■<   ^ 

Cre(Roei-^trWrtVrp....M~»  !•  *"  • 

ifcacXrarrir.    U.  P.  Ctmcb....   <  *  ' 


fiKiaaea.    "For  the  aake  of 


FOBEIGN. 
(7ii«(|iJk.  Chaa.  klckie,  Uq.  (D  >  *JJ 


It  XB  requested  that  all  runitiances  of  CcntHluti<m$  he  made  to  the  Bev.  Bobibt 
BOBIKBON,  Eome  Secretary,  Musicn  Ecvte,  Bhrnfidd  Street,  Lcvdon,  E,C.;  ovd 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  destgmd  for  a  specific  object^  full  particulars  (/ 
the  place  and  purpose  may  be  given. 

N.B.— It  18  urgently  reqnesUd,  that  vbtn  8Dy  Boxes  or  PstccIp  8ie  foivsid*^  1o  Jl^ 
Mission  House,  to  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary  slsc 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  CoKTEyxs  and  Valte,  Thia  infoimation  ia  neces- 
sary for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Horsis  in  the  countries  to  vhich  they  go. 


Yates  ft  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Inn  and  Cbnrch  Passage,  Cbaaoeiy  Lane. 
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EVANGELICAL    MAGAZINE 


AND 


MISSIONARY  CHRONICLE. 


DECEMBER,  1869. 


Strenfltf)  from  Balies :  a  f^omtls  for  ((Tfiristmas. 

Wb  ai'e  all  consciously  or  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  children  that 
are  about  us.  God  has  "  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty,"  and  *^  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  He  has  ordained  strength."  Christmas  is  close  upon  ua 
again,  and  the  voices  and  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  "  home  for  the 
holidays  "  will  augment  the  joy  of  many  a  fireside  where  our  magazine 
is  received.  This  season  reminds  us  of  the  advent  of  the  "Holy  Child 
Jesus,"  and  of  all  the  blessings  for  time  and  eternity  which  we  owe  to 
Him.  The  nature  of  that  man  is  forbidding  and  his  heart  cold  who  is 
not  touched  by  the  sorrows  nor  allured  by  the  smiles  of  a  little  child. 
Wonderful  is  the  moral  power,  according  to  God's  wise  and  loving 
economy,  exercised  by  childhood.  It  is  one  of  the  mightiest  influences 
which  operate  in  human  society,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  our  study. 

It  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  family.  Who  can  tell  or  even 
estimate  the  power  of  the  presence  of  children  in  a  home  ?  The  moment 
the  cry  of  a  new-born  babe  is  heard  in  a  dwelling,  that  moment  a  new 
element  of  influence  has  appeared — an  element  of  moral  power  from 
God  himself.  Doubtless  many  a  home  is  happy  where  God  has  not 
given  the  blessing  of  children;  but  how  time  is  spent,  and  thought 
occupied,  and  plans  of  domestic  progress  and  pleasure  entei-tained,  where 
there  are  no  children,  it  is  difficult  for  those  to  conceive  who  are  blessed 
with  little  ones  about  them.  The  thought  which  they  involve,  the  cares 
which  they  bring,  the  pleasure  which  they  give,  and  even  the  anxieties 
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frequently  felt  on  tlieir  account,  constitute  a  power  for  good  in  the  house, 
so  that  most  truly  out  of  their  mouths  God  has  oixlained  strength. 

Their  presence  is  often  a  means  of  pei^onal  blessing.  A  stimulus  to 
all  the  nobler  instincts  of  life  is  given  when  God  puts  into  the  arms  of 
a  father  and  mother  their  first  babe.  Its  tiny  form,  and  feeble  cry,  and 
helpless  movement,  send  forth  a  force  which  reaches  the  inmost  springs 
of  our  being.  To  the  strong  labouring  man  the  monotony  of  toil  is 
relieved,  and  its  hardness  sDftened  when  he  thinks  of  the  children  whom 
he  feeds  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  who  will  gather  around  him  at 
the  close  of  the  day.  The  curious  remarks,  startling  comments,  deep 
and  suggestive  questions,  so  often  in  themselves  perplexing,  of  the  little 
ones,  frequently  stir  up  thought  and  lead  to  intellectual  research  and 
progress.  In  many  a  case  the  greatest  moral  influence  and  the  highest 
spiritual  good  have  come  to  men  "  out  of  the  mouth  '*  of  their  babes. 
How  many  have  had  their  manners  softened  and  their  evil  habits 
rebuked  by  the  quiet  influence  of  their  children  ?  The  power  which 
the  wife  has  lost,  or  which,  perhaps,  she  never  really  had,  over  a  proEiQe 
or  dissipated  husband  has  often  been  successfully  wielded  by  the  infant 
daughter  or  little  son  that  can  just  toddle  to  the  father's  knee  and 
imperfectly  speak  his  name.  Have  we  not  known  the  stubborn  and 
proud  father  bowed  to  tears  and  peuiteuce  by  the  pointed  questions  of 
his  infant  child  ]  And  the  Godless  mother  led  fii-st  to  think  and  pray 
by  hearing  from  her  little  boy  s  lips  the  lines  of  a  hymn  learnt  in  tlie 
Sunday-school?  I  have  known  the  flippant  sceptic  rebuked,  and  the 
trifling  worshipper  made  to  blush  by  the  astonished  look  and  the 
uplifted  finger  of  a  little  child.  I  have  known  all  the  membei's  of  an 
irreligious  family  brought  to  the  house  of  God  and  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  the  silent  influence  of  a  son  or  daughter  steadily  seeking 
religious  instruction  in  spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule  at  home.  Yes, 
often  has  the  highest  spiritual  good  come  to  parentij  through  the 
influence  of  children.  When  they  come  into  the  world  they  bring 
God's  help  and  i">romised  blessings  along  with  them ;  and  frequently, 
too,  when  they  are  taken  away  by  death  and  have  to  be  buried  out  of 
their  parents*  sight,  they  leave  a  sacred  and  busting  blessing  l)e1dnd 
them. 

Their  presence  is  a  bond  of  domestic  union.  Love  is  the  true  atmo- 
S])here  of  the  home  circle,  and  the  presence  of  children  adds  to  iu 
heallhfulness  and  power.  God  gives  us  little  ones  that  in  many  ways 
we  may  learn  from  them  "  the  lore  of  love.*'  Strong,  stem  men,  whom 
their  fellows  cannot  turn  or  bend  from  their  purpose,  may  be  led  by 
the  touch  of  a  tiny  hand.  Children  supply  a  bond  of  union  in  a  house 
such  as  nothing  else  supplies.  Affection,  desire,  and  sympathy  are 
evoked  and  draM'n  around  the  same  objects  in  our  childi^n.  The 
members  of  families,  divided  through  some  imhappy  misundei^tanding, 
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have  frequently  beeu  brought  together  and  the  breach  healed  by  the 
birth  of  a  little  babe.  The  infant's  cry  has  been  the  rebuke  of  selfish- 
ness, the  silencer  of  angry  passions,  and  the  signal  for  reconciliation. 
From  the  little  cot  in  which  the  new-born  child  sleeps  the  sleep  of 
innocence  there  comes  an  infiueuce  most  hallowing  and  uniting  in  the 
house.  "  Peace  on  earth"  was  the  angelic  comment  on  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour  when,  as  a  babe,  He  appeared  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem ; 
"  Peace  in  this  house "  is  the  angelic  comment  on  the  bii-th  of  every 
child  in  the  family  circle.  The  diuwing  of  hearts  to  the  infant  is  the 
drawing  of  hearts  to  each  other.  Love  is  of  God,  for  "  God  is  love,** 
and  "out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  He  has  ordained 
strength." 

And  does  not  the  presence  of  children  in  a  family  form  a  school  of  sacred 
instruction?  How  many  valuable  lessons  do  they  teach  us?  How 
much  that  is  good  and  profitable  for  iis  may  we  learn  of  them  ]  We 
have  need  of  self-control,  and  there  is  no  fitter  or  finer  school  wherein 
to  learn  it  than  the  family  circle.  In  the  conduct  of  children  we  often 
see  the  evil  of  hasty  and  impulsive  action — the  evil  of  quick  temper  and 
angry  passion — and  we  may  learn  how  much  greater  that  evil  would  be 
in  ourselves.  These  little  ones  hold  up  the  mirror  that  we  may  see  our 
own  evil  habits  and  learn  to  hate  them  and  crucify  them  too.  We  have 
need  of  patience,  and  where  can  we  have  a  fairer  or  more  fertile  field  for 
it«  exercise  than  when  our  children  are  about  us?  We  see  so  much 
that  is  foolish  bound  up  in  the  human  heaii:  from  childhood,  which  no 
parental  force  or  fire  can  crush  or  remove,  that  we  necessarily  leaiii  to 
be  more  patient.  It  must  be  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept." 
We  have  to  teach  our  children  as  they  are  able  to  bear,  repeating  to-day 
what  was  taught  and  forgotten  yesterday,  and  doing  the  same  to-morrow 
a£r£^in.  We  come  to  learn  that  hastiness  and  harshness  are  of  no  avail : 
we  see  that  love  and  patient  instruction  will  do  what  neither  force  nor 
impulsive  action  can  effect.  Have  we  not  need,  too,  of  self-denial  1  And 
where  can  we  learn  such  lessons  of  sacrifice  as  in  our  homes  among  our 
children  1  There  is  an  altar  of  saciifice  in  every  household,  whose  fire 
is  always  burning,  and  some  of  the  richest  and  i)urest  joys  of  home  arise 
out  of  the  ofierings  which  are  laid  on  that  altar.  "  Ye  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,"  said  Jesus  Christ,  uttering  in  these 
words  an  axiom  of  our  humanity.  Willingly  do  we  surrender  our  ease, 
our  comfort,  our  property,  and  often  our  needful  rest,  for  the  good  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  in  our  children.  How  often  have  we  in  some  way 
to  deny  ourselves,  that  we  may  promote  or  secure  their  advantage  1  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  father  of  a  family  to  be  a  7niser  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word.  The  w^ants  of  his  children  will  draw  him 
out  of  himself,  and  break  the  strength  of  selfishness  in  his  soul.  In  the 
ties  of  home  we  learn  on  many  occasions  and  in  various  ways  true 
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lessons  of  self-denial.  We  have  need  of  prayer,  too;  and  the  parent 
who  may  neglect  prayer  for  himself  will  sometimes  have  the  desire  to 
pray  for  his  children.  Their  presence,  with  their  difficulties  and  their 
temptations,  may  .often  lead  us  to  the  throne  of  grace  when,  perha|w, 
otherwise  we  might  not  be  disposed  to  go.  There  are  blessings  which 
we  cannot  give  them ;  protection  necessary  which  we  cannot  extend  to 
them ;  good  desirable  which  we  cannot  achieve  for  them  ;  so  that  our 
only  help  and  hope  are  in  God,  and  everything  which  brings  us  to  His 
throne  of  grace  Ls  good  for  ourselves.  In  truth,  there  is  no  school  of 
instruction  more  rich  in  blessing  than  the  family  fireside. 

Further,  their  presence  is  a  sphere  of  holy  enjoyment.  Love  trans- 
forms domestic  sacrifice  and  self-denial  into  the  very  means  of  happiness. 
Man  needs  enjoyment  as  well  as  instruction,  and  where  can  he  more 
truly  and  legitimately  realize  it  than  when  his  children  are  about  him  I 
No  earthly  pleasure  that  we  can  taste  is  so  sweet  and  pure  and  heavenly 
as  that  which  may  be  enjoyed  within  the  precincts  of  home.  Grod's 
delight  is  in  the  welfare,  happiness,  and  progress  of  His  children.  So 
should  ours  be.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  can  find  no  suitable  or 
sufficient  attractions  in  his  home — who  has  to  resort  to  the  music  saloon, 
the  betting  circle,  or  the  playhouse  to  find  enjoyment.  To  see  the 
happiness  and  share  in  the  plays  of  children,  to  mark  their  buoyancy 
and  minister  to  their  innocent  mirth,  to  mingle  with  them  occasionally 
as  once  more  yourself  young  again,  is  a  source  of  gladness  which  brings 
no  bitterness  and  leaves  no  sting  behind.  The  engagements  and  pleasures 
of  the  fireside  are  always  to  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  those  that  are 
without,  for  they  will  bring  a  richer  and  higher  reward.  In  this  way 
we  shall  find  increasing  evidence  and  experience  of  the  truth  that  ^*  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  God  has  ordained  strength  and  perfected  praise." 

The  moral  power  of  childhood  has  to  be  viewed  also  in  relation  to  the 
Church.     Tou  I'emember  the  lesson  which  the   Saviour  taught  His 
ambitious  disciples  when  He  called  a  little  child  to  Him  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them,  saying,  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
childi*en,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."   Matt.  xviiL  2. 
What  teaching  power,  then,  is  there  in  the  presence  of  childhood,  since 
its  simplest  aspect — childhood  before  it  is  twisted,  bent,  and  hardened 
by  the  prejudice  and  deceitfuluess  of  a  sinful  world — is  put  before  us  as 
our  moral  pattern.     Christ  makes  the  disposition  of  a  little  child  the 
model  to  which  ours  must  be  assimilated  if  we  would  be  true  and  loyal 
citizens  of  His  kingdom.     Its  simplicity,  honesty,  humility,  and  con- 
fidence  must  be  imitated  by  us  all,  and  the  more  child-like  that  we  are, 
so  much  the  more  are  we  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     The  child  in 
the  arms  of  the  Saviour  (Mark  ix.  36),  without  fear  and  without  a  sigh, 
in  loving  confidence  looking  up  into  His  benign  face,  is  the  very  picture 
of  the  position  which  the  individual  Christian,  yea,  which  the  whole 
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Church,  should  occupy.  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  ine,"  He 
said, — 80  are  we  to  come,  that  we  may  rest  in  His  arms  and  rejoice  in 
Him  without  fear.  Children  in  the  Church  below  and  children  in  the 
Church  alK)ve !  What  would  the  kingdom  of  God  'be  here  on  earth 
without  the  presence  and  pmiiiies  of  children?  They  ai*e  the  true 
learners ;  they  are  often,  also,  our  tender  teachers ;  they  are  the  hope  of  the 
Church  ;  and  their  help  in  manifold  ways  is  important  now.  There  is 
organic  unity  in  the  family,  and  this  fact  has  great  beauty  and  force  in 
the  Chiistian  Church.  In  Christianity,  proper  individuality  of  person  is 
recognised  and  separate  responsibility  insisted  on,  but  in  every  age  of 
the  Church  the  organic  unity  of  the  family  has  also  been  recognised  and 
honoured  by  the  Almighty  Father  of  all.  Hence,  children  are  welcomed 
into  the  school  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  subjects  of  His  kingdom. 
Hence,  too,  they  are  &,miliarly  addressed  along  with  their  parents  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  Churches  at  Ephesiis  and  Colosse.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  the  Chiu'ch  of  God  owes  to  the  presence, 
the  praises,  and  the  prayers  of  children.  They  have  a  teaching,  helping, 
and  hallowing  power  which  calls  for  onr  devout  acknowledgment  and 
thankfulness.  How  ]K>or  and  how  bare  would  have  been  the  picture  of 
I'estored  Jerusalem  which  Zechariah  gives — ^whether  he  refei*s  to  the 
literal  city  or  symbolically  to  tlie  new  Jerusalem — if  he  had  left  out 
that  feature  of  the  scene  which  telLs  us  that  "  the  streets  of  the  city 
shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof?"  Zech. 
viu.  5.  Childhood  has  power  to  teach  the  Church,  and  ^'  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  God  has  ordained  strength." 

This  subject  may  be  further  viewed  in  rcfei-ence  to  the  Nation. 
'*  Go  ye,"  said  the  Saviour,  in  His  last  great  commission  to  His  disciples, 
'^  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  And  as 
children  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  community,  it  may  very 
properly  be  said  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  God  has  ordained 
strength  for  the  nation.  How  much  does  our  nation  owe  to  the  sacred- 
ness  and  purity  of  the  family  tie )  Many  children,  it  is  true,  come  into 
the  world  who  subsequently  have  no  real  home.  These  become  our 
weakness  and  our  shame.  But  to  the  endearments  and  attachments, 
the  interests  and  affections  of  our  homes,  much  of  our  national  character 
is  to  be  ascribed.  In  proportion  as  our  children  are  taught  and  induced 
to  cherish  the  idea  of  "  home,"  so  will  society  be  virtuous  and  strong ; 
so  will  our  land  possess  an  element  of  power  and  protection  mightier 
than  military  legions  or  floating  navies.  Children  form  the  very  poetry 
of  a  nation,  and  to  care  for  them,  to  promote  their  education  and 
interests,  is  one  of  the  happiest  sources  of  a  nation's  progress,  prosperity, 
and  pleasure.  To  care  for  '^  the  children  of  the  needy,"  and  to  instruct 
them,  has  developed  in  our  country  many  of  the  holiest  and  most 
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beautiful  elements  of  humanity.  How  mncli  does  Britain  owe  to 
Sunday  schools,  ragged  schools,  and  industiial  schools,  not  in  their 
vssulta  merely  on  the  young  themselves,  but  in  the  care  and  considera- 
tion for  their  wants,  which  have  drawn  forth  the  sympathies  and  cous«?- 
crated  the  energies  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best,  the  fairest,  tlic 
truest  of  our  citizens?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this  sense  God  has 
oi-dained  strength  for  our  land  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  I  The 
asylums,  the  schools,  the  homes  which  provide  for  the  orphan  and  Uie 
fatherless,  form  an  element  of  power  and  pure  glory  to  England  on 
which  God  looks  with  complacency.  The  sorrows  of  the  orphan,  the 
wail  of  the  destitute,  and  the  miseries  of  the  homeless  in  our  midst, 
have  a  power  to  evoke  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  jieople 
more  than  anvthing  beside. 

And  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  great  and  important  qnestion 
of  National  Education,  the  thoughts  excited  about  it,  the  attention 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  discussions  which  arise  concerning  it,  will  tend 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  impress  the  lesson  that 
there  is  something  of  more  solid  importance  to  our  country's  greatness 
than  the  price  of  corn  or  cotton — even  the  wise,  thoughtful,  Christian, 
and  efficient  training  of  the  young.  Out  of  this  will  come  accumulating 
•  vidonr*o  fhst  from  Hib'^s  wnd  s\i«*klinijfi  Go*\  lias  ordained  sti'^'HStii. 
NVbat  Hi'^n  '.      ^Vhy,  tb.a.  wi»  onijlit   ro   pro^.r  ^y  {h(^  jH'ivii**i;f*.   mvl  ihim.- 


S;ijc  JDailg  Ixeatimg  o£  tlje  Scriptures. 

Ptolemy  founded  an  academv  M-here  literary  men  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  For  their  benefit  he  instituted  the  far-famed  Alex- 
andrian Library,  and  agents  were  commissioned  to  procure  the  i-an-st 
and  most  important  works.  In  this  treasury  of  learning  there  was 
found  one  volume  more  ancient  than  all  the  rest,  and,  compared  with 
which,  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod  were  modem. 
It  was  a  copy  of  the  Inspired  Word,  placed  there,  not  by  a  Jew,  but  by 
the  heathen  monarch  himself.  Nor  was  the  act  unworthy  of  him. 
"  Were  I  a  Pagan,"  sa^'s  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  I  should  not  refrain  the 
lecture  of  it ;  and  cannot  but  commend  the  judgment  of  Ptolemy,  that 
thought  not  his  library  corni)lete  without  it." 

Few  jiersous  in  the  present  day  would  think  their  library  complete 
without  having  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  many  distinguish  it  from  other 
books  by  a  costly  bindiJig.    But  what  other  pre-eminence  do  they  give  it  t 
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Is  it  read  oflener  than  are  other  books,  and  with  more  eagerness,  and 
with  more  desire  to  talk  about  it  1 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  impeach  all  persons  by  asking  such  questions, 
but  possibly  not  a  few  readers  of  these  pages  will  sigh  in  the  recollection 
of  a  neglected  Bible.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  in  this  busy  age 
there  are  many  professing  Christians  who,  although  they  observe  daily 
j)rayer,  know  little  of  the  devotional  exercise  implied  by  the  words,  "In 
His  law  doth  He  meditate  day  and  night.'*  It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
remarks  may  not  be  an  ineffectual  plea  for  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures. 

I. 

The  daily  reading  of  God's  Word  is  required  by  the  inexhaustiblencss 
of  its  priceless  treasures.  It  is  not  like  other  volumes,  that  scarcely 
repay  a  single  perusal,  or  are  soon  read  through,  or  which  are  exhausted 
by  one  or  two  readings.  Every  study  of  this  book  invites  another,  and 
opens  up  new  wonders,  and  at  the  close  of  the  longest  life  the  Christian 
feels,  as  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  scientific  researches,  that  he  has 
gathered  but  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore,  whilst  the  ocean  of  unexplored 
*rnth  H*»«  ^pvnnd.  Kven  ^tpmifv  will  tt''+  *^-uffirf»  for  th^  studr  r^^  «ll  it- 
t>n-'^l}^tioii>, — >o  illimitHltlf  i>  th»'  iHni;*'  of  ooji'^^ninl^jtion,  takin*;  in  f»H>i. 
jirr>fnt,  jiiifl  fuiurt*. —  s«»  \u\\\'  nx**  in:uiv  ot'  it>  li'Mtlis,  tlM»><>  Alps  of  tin- 
Kil»l»'.  A  «'liM|it»'r  m>«v  l»ji\''  i  ••<'n  r*^:*<l  a  tlionsMM*]  tin»**>,  a^  |i*mi  smld'-nh 
iIh'  iv*H()iM'  is  -lartl^*!  ^v  li»iiliii«j  5«  inin-*  nt*  Inrli'^iT''  ifn<li**»'«>V(M*«'<l  \v(*;tl(li 
It  i>  to  liim  til'*  *•  tr*\«si.rH  |ii<|  in  a  r)«'i(l  :  tlip  \vhi«'li  vIkmi  h  man  lia'li 
ibund  he  hideth,  and  for  juy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath 
and  buyetli  that  tield."  Continually  the  devout  reader  has  such  sur- 
jirisals.  There  are  no  workerl-out  mines  in  Scripture  ;  search  we  never 
so  deeply,  there  are  fresh  and  richer  seams.  If,  tlien,  the  longest  life 
does  not  suffice  to  exhaust  the  ideas  of  Scripture,  who  would  lose  an 
opi)ortunity  of  knowing  more  of  it  ?  The  eagerness  with  which  some 
i-ead  the  works  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  Thackeray  or  Dickens,  and 
seize  every  spare  hour  for  finishing  the  volume,  rebukes  many  a  reader 
of  the  Bible. 

Nor  is  it  only  a  question  of  the  total  of  time  given  to  the  stud)'  of  the 
Bible.  During  a  year  a  person  may  have  given  a  fair  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  reading  of  the  book,  but  not  have  di'^tributed  it  into  daily 
j)ortions,  and  owing  to  this  may  lose  much  benefit.  Wo  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  wisdom  of  (rod  in  dividing  our  time,  not  only  into  years,  and 
months,  and  weeks,  but  also  into  days ;  and  on  a  retrospect  of  life  the 
language  of  Jacob  is  often  uttered  :  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage."  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  this  notation  of  time  in  the 
l)eni8al  of  God's  Word.  Such  an  obsei-vance  would  bring  the  sacred 
truths  into  more  direct  contact  with  real  life,  with  the  events  of  ih^ 
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day — its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  temptations,  its  duties.  Some  days 
might  not  be  marked  by  any  xmusual  event,  but  it  would  yet  be  foond 
that  the  little  unobtrusive  incidents  of  a  single  day  exert  no  Bmall 
influence  upon  us,  and  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  trifles,  any  more  than 
are  the  so-called  minor  morals  of  life.  By  viewing  these  incidents  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible,  we  see  that  each  has  a  moral  bearing,  and,  therefore, 
an  important  signiflcance.  The  value  of  this  study  in  connection  with 
daily  events  may  be  aigued  by  the  circumstantiality  which  is  sudi  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  morning  and  evening  of  a  day  offer  special  advantages  for  religioiis 
meditation.  The  morning  is  anticipative.  We  stand  at  the  opening  of 
a  day,  the  momentous  issues  of  which  none  can  guess.  We  form  some 
rude  conjecture  of  the  anxieties  of  a  warrior  as  the  day  breaks  which  is 
to  bring  victory  or  defeat;  but  every  man  daily  enters  upon  a  new 
struggle,  and  is  warned  of  "the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day."  The  morning 
meditation  will  be  as  the  anointing  of  the  shield  with  fresh  oil,  or  as 
tightening  the  girdle. 

If  we  would  not  sin  during  a  day,  let  us,  like  David,  hide  God's  Word 
in  our  heart.  Truth  thus  kept  in  memory  will  quicken  the  oouscience 
and  make  it  ever  ready  to  give  us  warning  when  temptation  is  nigh. 
A  man  is  strong  or  weak  for  a  day's  duty  as  the  truth  dwelleth  in  him. 
"  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong  and  the 
Word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one." 
The  remembrance  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  read  in  the  morning  may  be 
a  preservative  during  the  day  from  falling  into  sin. 

The  evening  of  the  day  calls  for  retrospect.  We  look  back  upon 
another  period  of  life  passed  away,  whilst  its  responsibilities  must  for 
ever  continue.  Like  Isaac,  let  us  go  out  at  eventide  to  meditate.  If  the 
day  has  been  one  of  much  secular  prosperity — riches  increased,  honom's 
multiplied — a  devout  meditation  will  sober  our  elated  spirits^  by  the 
remembrance  that  the  £sishion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  Betired 
from  the  thorough&re  and  the  crowd,  we  begin  to  moralise  on  the  habits, 
conditions,  and  prospects  of  men,  and  find  a  most  invaluable  interpreter  iu 
this  book — a  book  which  describes  "  Vanity  Fair  "  as  no  other  has  done. 
Many  writers  of  fiction  have  gone  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  dramatii 
persancBj  but  have  only  caricatured  human  nature.  The  saci-ed  penmen 
studied  from  originals  and  not  from  copies,  and  such  every-day  chaiacten 
as  are  now  seen  iu  all  nations.  Such  a  view  of  life  is  not  morbid,  but 
only  teaches  us  to  use  this  world  as  not  abusing  it.  The  devout  reader 
says  :  "I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,"  until  I  looked  at  the  world  by  the  light  of  the  Bible ;  "  then 
understood  I  their  end." 

It  may  have  been  one  of  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  are  many,  and 
sorrow  may  have  filled  our  breast.   What  more  soothing  than  to  read  thit^ 
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book,  which  has  a  promise  for  eveiy  trial — a  book  which  has  ever  been 
the  comfortiug  companion  of  the  sick  and  dying  chamber — a  book  which 
brings  to  view  another  world,  where  the  afflictions,  and  disappointments, 
and  bereavements  of  the  day  can  never  be  repeated. 

In  our  daily  reading  we  cannot  always  tell  what  portion  will  be  most 
needed.  But  the  truth  is  stored  up  in  the  mind,  with  the  certainty  it 
wiU  one  day  pi-ove  usefuL  Many  of  our  Lord's  sayings  at  first  were  not 
understood  or  appreciated,  but  subsequent  events  threw  light  upon  them, 
and  they  gave  comfort  at  the  time  when  most  needed.  "  When,  there* 
fore.  He  was  risen  from  the  dead.  His  disciples  remembered  that  He  had 
said  this  unto  them,  and  they  believed  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which 
Jesus  had  said."  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  expected  to  be  our  remem- 
brancer of  those  Scriptures  which  we  have  diligently  perused. 

11. 

Some  may  set  apart  a  large  portion  of  the  day  for  meditation,  but 
profit  less  than  those  who  have  but  little  spare  time.  The  man  who  has 
the  leisure  hour  is  often  listless  and  di'eaiy,  whilst  he  who  has  only  the 
leisure  minute  will  apply  his  heai-t  and  understanding  and  make  the  best 
use  of  his  small  opportunity.  Persons  using  Bibles  with  questions  on 
the  chapters  will  oft  be  surprised,  for  the  questions  sei've  as  detectors 
of  wandering  thoughts.  In  these  modem  times,  it  becomes  men  of 
business  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  more  time  by  increased  diligence 
of  study. 

The  Word  of  God  must  be  read  intelligently.  The  reader  must  avail 
himself  of  the  many  invaluable  helps  which  are  supplied  in  critical  works 
on  the  Bible. 

The  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  at  random,  and  always  the  smallest 
portion,  or  certain  favourite  parts,  is  not  honouring  to  God.  Whilst  we 
do  not  commend  the  practice  of  following  any  man's  Bible  calendar,  which 
determines  the  quantity  of  daily  reading,  we  do  urge  a  much  moi*e 
extensive  perusal  than  is  usually  adopted.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
a  single  verse  might  suffice  for  a  lengthened  meditation.  But  we  do  not 
generally  sit  down  twice  or  thrice  to  a  letter  or  a  small  tra^t,  but  read  it 
through  at  once.  But  how  seldom  do  we  at  one  time  read  through  one 
of  the  letters  to  the  Churches,  or  some  book  which  is  only  as  a  chapter 
in  history.  What  is  the  Bible  but  a  number  of  small  books  or  tracts, 
each  one  of  which  might  be  read  through  at  once  1  By  so  doing  we 
should  better  see  the  unity,  and  find  how  one  part  throws  light  upon 
another.  The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses  has  led 
to  much  discursive  and  fragmentary  reading.  Let  our  perusal  be 
intelligent.  Some  readera  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  claims  of  the 
understanding  upon  the  heart,  and  others  of  the  claims  of  the  heart 
upon  the  underatauding. 
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The  practice  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  make  notes  in  his  devotional  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  has  much  to  commend  it. 

If  we  would  avoid  superficial  reading,  let  our  meditation  be  in  solitude. 
Men  do  not  study  profound  themes  in  the  midst  of  a  thoroughfare^  We 
must  enter  the  closet  and  shut  the  door,  not  only  for  secret  prayer,  but 
for  unbroken  meditation.  Even  the  man  Christ  Jesus  left  the  city  for  a 
retired  spot  where  He  might  meditate  and  pray.  "  Meditation  is  done 
in  silence.  Only  in  the  sacredness  of  inward  silence  does  the  soul  meet 
the  secret-hiding  God.  We  meet  God  alone ;  silence  knows  more  of  Him 
than  speech." 

David  felt  assured  that  there  were  wondrous  things  in  God*s  law,  but 
knew  that  fresh  discoveries  and  new  experiences  could  only  be  liad  as 
his  prayer  was  answered,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes."  When  Jesus  talked 
to  the  disciples,  He  not  only  "  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures,"  but  also 
** opened  their  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures." 
Christ  must  both  give  the  parable  and  declare  its  meaning.  The  Church 
still  needs  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  interpreter. 

III. 

ITatt  rn;ni\  nn^  V.<^-  a*!,  ftntncf'"''  <^f  Hii??  rlnilv  mpditation  ?  ?n<»,»*s! 
I .  •or'-M''''  iiins  Vw  iii:<(J«»  to  twn.  In  i1m'>»*  cImvs,  whwt  attack'^  hi>.  jum*  • 
iiIMMi  iIk'  BiM<'.  N<»\v,  wl.Ht  i>  ^o  -Hif'  ;•  «M»ii>pr\'Hn>»^  r»t*  r.iitli  a-*  utr 
.'V  II  •;(!!. ii. "I  |.«iMi-«l  iit  t]i<*  Im'oU  if.^»'ir.  It  >x '^'  >\oni<l  ari'i^^  nt  ri-iil 
>i»>\«>  i»i*i!»»*  ]i»'{-^oii  :'n<j  \.*li'r«  I  ^i«  Tt^r  of  Tiio  Ln'ivJ  .Ipv^u-.^  !«=^t  u-  n»«»-  r»»ii  j^Jt** 
UH»<l(M-ji  lh«'i»rir'-.  Init  iv'jhI  rlu-  »>n!\'  :n!theuti''  litV  ol*  < 'lirist  lor  <nll*^r^^^«. 
Like  iiio  sun,  the  Bible  is  its  own  witness. 

In  reading  other  books  we  are  brought  into  fellowship  with  the 
author's  mind  ;  even  when  dead  he  speaks  to  u?.  How  much  more 
close  and  real  is  our  communion  with  Jesus  when  reading  His  WonL 
Til  is  couimunion  is  not  prevented  because  Jesus  is  not  present  to  our 
senses ;  commimion  with  an  eaithly  friend  is  spirit  with  spirit.  Tlie 
reality  of  our  personal  communion  is  evidenced  by  our  conscioiumess, 
es[)ecially  when  prayerfully  reading  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Yes, 
H<»  now  repeats  the  favour  he  showed  to  the  disciples  on  their  way  to 
Kinmaus,  and  draws  near  and  talks  to  us.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tliat  He 
leaves  behind  no  tmces  of  His  presence,  for  long  after  the  visit  it  Ls 
remembered  how  our  heiirts  burned  within  us. 

What  the  Church  needs  is  not  only  more  Sunday  reading,  but  also  tlie 
daily  i-eading  of  God's  Word.  In  order  to  this,  let  her  i-emember  her 
"first  love,"  and  do  her  " fii-st  works,"  and  again  seaivh  the  Scriptures- 
da  i  I  v.     lict  modern  books  be  helps,  but  not  substitutes,  for  Bible  reading. 

J.  Spencer  Peaesalu 
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The  young  people  in  our  different  congregations  have  a  strong  claim  on 
the  sympathies  and  care  of  the  Christian  ministry.  In  watching  the 
flock,  we  are  specially  instructed  by  the  good  and  great  Shepherd  to  feed 
the  lambs  ;  and  in  superintending  the  family,  our  obligation  is  peculiarly 
binding  to  help  those  whose  inexperience  or  feebleness  would  leave  them 
exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  The  children  of  the  Church  are,  there- 
fore, objects  of  intense  interest  to  those  avIio  have  the  pastoral  oversight 
of  the  various  communities  committed  to  our  care.  Our  hopes  are  greatly 
fixed  on  their  early  piety  and  entire  consecration  to  the  Saviour.  Some 
of  them  are  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary  when  our  voices  are  silent  in 
death ;  and  others  are  to  be  missionaries  to  the  heathen  when  the  present 
race  of  ambassadors  of  the  Cross  have  fallen  on  their  high  places,  or,  worn 
out  by  lengthened  service,  have  laid  down  their  commission,  and  received 
their  reward.  Nor  is  this  anxious  concern  confiued  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ's  holy  Gospel ;  it  extends  to  all  thoughtful  and  earnest  Christians 
wmonirst  us.      H^hey  l^oV  to  fh*»  vnnt.hfnl  v'^i-r^hipn'^ro  in   «^"r  sfln^fiiR?'?**^. 

.i>  r.»  rl)Mv  \>  ||o  \.  ill  iM.-'MlpV  iMir  jit^'S^'Ut  vtj;  t  ioMS  \  Im'JI  ^^  c  HV*'  I'f'moVf'rl 
tV.iin  »li»«iii,  :iii'i  M'lh.»  \\\]\  as-niii»»  oiir  ••xi>iin^  i'>|M»M^il»ilitl<'>  wlioii  >v  •• 
li,«v*'  rinl>li«''l  "'ir  •••Hi js".  :«ml  liaNf  f*iif»M"<|  •>•!  tlf  v>\  ll»:«i  i*»'M»;<irM'tli  U''' 
fli'^    (►►•»|»1^'    ol*    •  •i'm|.       'l'l»«*^■  ;'•••»  ti»  ("O'iN    into    <.ll»;«''     llj*;    dc^M**!*'   'A  v  L<m  r* 

•^in[  lo  !»'•  \\'irn«?ssr>  tor  tiutli  jtn«I  holiiif»  wluui  >\»*  .av  iiuuibcred  wiiL 
those  that  were  and  are  not.  They  are,  indeed,  objects  of  univei-val  in- 
terest, a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.  A  great  contest  is  maintained  by 
opiM>sing  principles  and  parties,  with  a  view  to  effect  their  ruin  or  salva- 
tion. The  world  would  allure  them  by  its  fjiscinatioiis,  and  engage  their 
influence  on  its  behalf.  The  votaries  of  fashion  and  pleasure  labour  hard 
to  entice  them  from  the  paths  of  godliness  and  vii-tue.  The  advocates  of 
a  scfptieal  philosophy  would  undermine  their  faith  in  the  verities  of  the 
(fospel,  and  draw  their  heails  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  A 
large  number  of  influences  are  exerted  to  hold  them  in  a  neutral  position, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  induced  to  ])jiss  the  border-line,  and 
iH'couie  as  worldly  and  wicked  as  their  tempters  could  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  various  instrumentalities  are  eni:a2;ed  iti  the 
attempt  to  bring  them  to  Jesus.  Many  of  them  have  the  advantage  of  a 
pious  ancestry,  and  have  been  brought  into  a  visible  relationship  to  the 
new  covenant  by  the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism.  Great  and  precious 
pnmiises  are  made  to  them  and  to  their  parents.  God  has  said  He  will 
be  a  God  to  them.  They  are  the  subjects  of  valuable  instniction.  From 
infancy  they  have  been  tj\ught  the  meaning  of  those  Scriptures  which  are 
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able  to  make  tbem  wise  unto  salvation ;  they  have  been  conducted  to  the 
House  of  God,  and  have  heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the  Gospel.  Parental 
teachings  have  fallen  on  their  ears,  and  parental  affection  has  appealed 
to  their  hearts.  They  are  the  children  of  uiany  prayers,  and  strong 
supplications  have  been  presented  on  their  behalf,  in  the  spirit  of  him 
who  said,  "  Oh,  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  Thee  ! "  And  yet  many  of 
these  are  undecided ;  they  halt  betwixt  two  opinions.  They  are  not 
fully  on  the  Lord's  side ;  or  if  they  have  secretly  yielded  their  hearts  to 
the  Redeemer,  they  hesitate  to  make  an  open  profession  of  attachment 
to  Him.  Not  a  few  of  the  intelligent  and  thoughtfid  young  people  who 
belong  to  us  as  hearers  and  worshippers  are  in  this  condition,  and  to 
them  we  offer  a  few  earnest  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  early  fellow- 
ship with  a  Christian  Church. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  admission  to  a  Church  involves  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Christian 
Churches  are  instituted  by  Him,  and  are  the  objects  of  His  constant 
care.  He  walks  in  their  midst,  receives  their  worship,  approves  their 
virtues,  and  supplies  their  wants.  They  are  designed  by  Him  to  be 
centres  of  attraction,  around  which  the  hopeful  and  inquiiiiig  may 
gather ;  and  fountains  of  light,  from  which  Divine  truth  may  be  radiated 
on  the  surrounding  darkness.  They  are  the  lights  of  the  world,  amongst 
whom  they  shine,  holding  forth  the  lamp  of  life.  Each  member  as  a 
star,  whatever  be  its  magnitude  or  its  circle,  contributes  to  the  general 
light.  The  world  needs  all  the  illumination  which  their  united  rays  can 
afford.  It  is  much  indebted  to  the  Church  for  conserving  the  tmih,  and 
diffusing  it  amongst  those  that  are  without.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
withhold  any  assistance  we  are  able  to  afford  it  in  its  contest  with  error 
and  in  its  endeavours  to  disseminate  the  Gospel.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  we  learn,  on  apostolic  testimony,  that  those  who  gave  them- 
selves to  the  Lord,  gave  themselves  to  each  other  according  to  His  will 
"  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved ;"  and 
these  became  fellow-lieli>ers  to  the  truth."  They  received  tlie  Gospel  not 
only  for  ])ersonal  enjoyment,  but  for  propagation.  And  we  have  thus 
received  it.  In  fellowship  with  a  Church,  our  influence  for  good  will  be 
more  decided  than  it  could  be  while  we  stand  alone.  A  public  profession 
of  attachment  to  the  Saviour  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Goepel,  and 
is  at  once  appropriate  and  grateful.  The  reality  of  our  piety  is  to  be 
seen  in  our  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Our  religion  is  to  be  marked 
by  that  holy  decision  described  by  the  proj>het,  "  One  shall  say,  I  am  the 
Loiti's ;"  not,  I  should  like  to  be  His,  or  mean  to  be  His;  but  my  heart 
is  flxed.  **  Another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  subscribe 
with  his  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel" 

While  we  would  not  encourage  i*ash  and  premature  professions  of 
godliness  on  the  part  of  the  young,  but  would  rather  urge  them  carefbliy 
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to  count  the  cost  of  an  open  declaration  of  adherence  to  Christ,  we  do 
entreat  of  them  a  delibemte  and  personal  consecration  to  Him.  "  Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  side  1 "  Who  "will  go  without  the  camp  unto  Jesus, 
bearing  His  reproach  1  If  you  have  repaired  to  Hira  for  salvation,  let 
it  he  known  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  that  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  will  own  you  in  life  and  death,  and  finally 
make  you  a  pillar  in  His  temple  to  go  no  more  out. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  objections  and  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  this  courae.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
they  are  too  young  to  associate  themselves  with  a  Christian  Church.  To 
this  we  reply,  the  Saviour  has  shown  peculiar  regard  for  the  young  ;  He 
condescended  to  accept  the  hosannas  of  children ;  and  He  will  look 
favourably  upon  all  manifestations  of  early  piety.  He  himself,  when  a 
child  at  the  age  of  twelve,  went  up  to  the  Passover,  and  engaged  Him- 
self in  His  Father's  work.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  we  have  observed  that 
youthful  disciples  have  persevered  to  the  end.  Some  of  them  have  been 
soon  transplanted  to  the  heavenly  world,  but  a  much  larger  number  have 
continued  to  bring  forth  fruit  upon  earth  even  to  old  age.  To  some 
timid  young  Christians  there  appear  at  a  distance  barriers,  which  seem 
to  impede  admission  to  a  Church  ;  but  these  will  disappear  as  they  ai'e 
approached,  and  under  the  kind  advice  and  guidance  of  the  Chnstian 
pastor,  even  the  lambs  of  the  flock  will  be,  without  difficulty  or  painful 
endeavour,  introduced  to  the  fold.  The  idea  that  the  claims  of  Church 
fellowship  will  debar  from  lawful  enjoyment  and  innocent  amusement  is 
unfounded ;  for  adherence  to  Christ  will  keep  from  no  pleasure  that 
wisdom  approves,  and  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace. 

We  further  observe  that  Church  fellowship  associates  us  with  the 
holy  and  devout.  We  cannot  live  entirely  apart;  our  social  natura 
requires  the  interchange  of  thought  and  affection.  Our  companionship  is 
usually  regulated  by  taste  and  duty.  Men  naturally  go  to  their  own 
company.  The  interests  of  science  and  art,  of  literature  and  commerce, 
of  politics  and  friendship,  bind  men  together  in  a  sort  of  brotherhood. 
On  this  principle  Christians  ai-e  united  in  the  communion  of  a  Church. 
The  advantages  of  their  fellowship  are  obvious.  Religious  life  begins  in 
the  conviction  and  pei-sonal  faith  of  the  individual  believer,  but  it  cannot 
ripen  and  grow  to  its  full  stature  in  solitude.  The  instruction,  mutual 
oversight,  and  sympathy  involved  in  Church  fellowship  are  of  great 
practical  value  to  all  the  membei-s,  but  especially  to  the  young.  The 
strong  should  support  the  weak,  and  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  the 
Divine  life  should  aid  those  who,  with  feeble  steps,  and  at  humble 
distance,  are  following  on  to  know  the  Lord.  The  benefits  of  pastoral 
oversight,  while  offered  generally  to  the  membei-s  of  our  congregations, 
are  especially  the  privilege  of  the  Church,  and  are  much  needed  by 
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youthful  Christians.  To  all  these  you  are  invited.  "  The  Spirit  and  tbe 
bride  say,  Come  f  and  the  Church,  throwing  wide  her  portals,  is 
saying  to  you,  "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord  ;  wherefore  standout 
thou  without]" 

The  diversity  of  creeds  and  the  outward  varieties  of  Churches  have 
sometimes  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  young  Christians,  who  luive 
found  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  things  with  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  Church,  and  in  determining  with  which  of  its  sections  they  should 
identify  themselves.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
various  Churches  of  Christ  aie  in  reality  one.  Standing  aloft  as  wit- 
nesses for  Grod,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  separate  peaks  of  one 
mountain,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  everlasting  hills,  whose  summits 
receive  the  siime  dews  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  whose  sloj)es  present  the 
same  verdure  and  beauty.  By  being  connected  with  any  one  of  them, 
we  are  virtually  related  to  the  whole,  and  become  members  of  that  one 
Church  of  which  Chiist  is  the  living  Head. 

The  palpable  infirmities  of  Church  members  are  sometimes  a 
hindrance  to  inquirers  after  truth.  But  even  these,  while  admitted 
and  lamented,  should  not  deter  any  from  the  path  of  duty.  If  the  can- 
didate for  Church  fellowship  were  himself  perfect,  he  might  decline 
communion  wdth  any  but  a  perfect  Church  3  but  encompassed  as  we 
are  with  infirmities,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  help  heavenward 
which  even  imperfect  Christians  can  afford.  We  may  take  refuge 
from  the  wickedness,  confusion,  and  guilt  of  the  world  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  as  enfolding  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  saj  of  them, 
"This  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their  God  my  God." 

Fellowship  with  a  Church  will,  under  the  Divine  ble.s.sing,  be  a  pre- 
servative from  evil,  and  an  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of 
whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely.  The  temptations  that  are  in 
the  world  are  many  and  powerful,  and  we  need  all  the  counteracting 
help  we  can  obtain.  Much  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  remembrance 
of  our  Christian  profession  and  covenant  engagement.  Any  act  of 
folly  or  sin  would  dishonour  the  good  confession  we  have  made,  and 
biing  reproach  on  our  brethren.  In  naming  the  name  of  Christ,  we 
come  under  a  special  obligation  to  depart  from  iniquity.  And  in  tlie 
conflict  we  thus  w^age  with  evil,  we  shall  be  helped  by  the  care  and 
prayers  of  the  Church  ;  blessings  which,  while  of  imiwrtauce  to  all. 
may  be  valued  especially  by  the  young.  Your  fellow-members  will 
feel  a  solicitude  for  your  spiritual  welfare,  and  will  make  sacrifices 
and  efforts  in  your  behalf,  for  the  sake  of  their  Saviour  and  yours, 
from  which  the  friendship  of  the  world  would  shrink,  and  of  which  it  is 
incapable. 

And  let  me  remind  my  youthful  readers  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  right  employment  of  that  influence  over  others  which  they  pos.'*es.s. 
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If  they  use  it  wisely  and  well,  they  will  gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 
If  they  omit  to  use  it  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Christ,  or  employ 
it  to  advance  the  cause  of  evil,  they  will  be  covered  with  remorse  and 
shame.  A  young  man,  who  had  foi-saken  the  guide  of  his  youth,  and 
forgotten  the  covenant  of  his  God,  and  who  had  employed  his  influence 
to  injure  rather  than  to  bless  his  fellows,  recently,  on  the  bed  of  death, 
exclaimed  in  agony,  "  I  am  dying ;  when  I  am  dead,  bury  me  !  And, 
oh,  if  you  can,  bury  my  influence  with  me  !"  This  last  request  was  vain. 
His  influence  would  live  when  his  spirit  had  departed.  And  so  it  will 
be  with  you.  The  influence  of  your  example  will  extend  itself,  and  be 
perpetuated  in  the  character  of  othera,  when  you  have  given  in  your 
account  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all.  Let  this  be  a  motive  with  you  for 
enlightened,  holy,  religious  decision,  and  for'  an  early  entrance  on  the 
solemn  obligatio  ns  and  responsibilities  of  a  Church  member.  Partaking 
of  the  spiiit  of  Jesus,  you  will  be  blessed  and  made  a  blessing.  As 
Andrew,  when  called  by  the  Saviour,  found  his  own  brother  Simon,  and 
brought  him  to  Jesus,  you  will  endeavour  by  all  means  to  bring  others  to 
Christ 

Membership  with  a  Christian  Church  involves  an  obligation  to  a 
devout  and  constant  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death.  It  is  not  the 
only  object  we  present  to  ourselves  as  the  end  of  niemberahip,  but  it 
is  one  very  important  one.  Our  Churches  are  professedly  composed  of 
those  who  are  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints."  Such 
persons  only  can  properly  discern  the  Lord's  body,  and  observe  the 
supper  commemorative  of  His  death.  It  is  a  Church  ordinance,  and 
while  we  cheerfully  admit  to  occasional  fellowship  with  us  any  who  love 
the  Saviour,  the  table  is  spread  for  the  Church  when  it  comes  together  in 
one  place.  We  say  to  each  other,  "  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for 
us  ;  let  us,  therefore,  keep  the  feast."  In  commending  the  observation 
of  this  ordinance  to  the  young,  we  would  have  them  remember  that  the 
arguments  and  considerations  which  bind  others  to  observe  it,  apply  to 
them  with  peculiar  power.  None  can  disregard  with  impunity  the 
command  of  Christ,  "  Do  this  in  remembitmce  of  Me  !"  It  is  a  precept 
which  claims  obedience  from  the  majesty  of  His  character,  from  the 
tenderness  of  His  love,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  You  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  counsels  of  your  friends, 
and  to  treasure  up  the  injunctions  of  dear  departed  ones,  and  will  you 
not  find  pleasure  in  obeying  and  honouring  your  Saviour  and  Lord  1 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  ordinance  are  great.  It  is  a 
pleasant  duty,  involving  no  painful  sacrifice  or  laborious  undertaking. 
It  pi*esents  to  you  in  the  most  impressive  way  tlie  great  facts  of  our  redemp- 
tion. It  is  adapted  to  confirm  your  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  increase 
your  love  to  the  Saviour.  It  will  strengthen  virtuous  resolution,  and 
invigorate  all  those  holy  principles  which  are  implanted  in  you  by  the 
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Divine  Spirit.  It  is  adapted  to  promote  your  highest  enjoyment,  as  yon 
will  find  the  communion  of  your  early  days,  bringing  with  it  the  holiest 
comfort  of  which  your  nature  Ls  capable.  Above  all,  it  will  prove  a 
means  of  maturing  your  character,  and  preparing  you  for  the  perfect 
fellowship  of  heaven. 

It  is  an  affecting  thought  that  while  we  ai*e  making  appeals  to  the 
young  they  are  losing  the  character  of  youth,  by  gliding  into  manhood 
and  middle  life.  The  flight  of  time  should,  therefore,  urge  to  immediate 
consecration  to  Christ.  What  is  done  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
opening  year,  perhaps,  witnessed  the  formation  of  purposes  which  have 
not  yet  been  carried  into  effect ;  let  it  not  close  without  the  redemption 
of  your  vows.  Delay  not  your  intention  to  follow  the  Lamb,  and  yoa 
will  eventually  hear  fi-om  His  lips  the  plaudit,  "Well" done!*'  and  receive 
from  Him  the  welcome,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  fi*om  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Georok  Smitii. 


ILatog— ^fjgsical  anlr  Spiritual. 

EvEBTWHEEE  we  are  in  the  midst  of  law — in  the  midst  of  arrangement  and 
result,  as  beneficent  in  character  as  it  is  magnificent  in  design.  If  nature 
be  but  an  effect  whose  cause  is  God,  law  is  but  the  controlling  and  deter- 
mining power  of  Unerring  Intelligence.  He  who  brought  all  things  into 
existence,  has  not  left  them  without  superintendence  and  determination.  As 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  being — as  nothing  came  into  existence 
by  itself,  so  nothing  can  sustain,  preserve,  or  perpetuate  itself.  If  every 
sequence  has  its  antecedent,  then  it  is  impossible  to  drop  a  link  in  the  one 
extended  chain  of  effect  and  cause,  till  we  come  up  to  the  original  Source  of 
all  life  and  being ;  and  if  all  that  exists  must  be  resolved  into  one  underived 
and  self-existing  Original,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  impiety  to  conceive 
that  He  now  takes  no  interest  in  that  which  He  has  brought  into  existence ; 
or  that  He  has  ceased  to  superintend  the  works  of  His  own  hand.  Law 
implies  a  lawgiver,  and  we  can  no  more  sever  law  from  the  immediate  and 
ever-active  power  of  God,  than  we  can  divorce  creation  from  its  Creator. 
If  creation  cannot  be  resolved  into  something  fortuitous,  neither  can  law  be 
reduced  to  blind  chance ;  nor  must  law  be  regarded  as  some  mysterious 
power  having  its  origin  in  God,  but  acting  independently  of  His  perscmal 
presence  and  agency.  His  is  not  a  fatherless  universe,  left  to  be  the  sport 
and  the  spoil  of  so  many  conflicting  forces,  while  the  only  Power  whidi  can 
control  and  regulate  these  forces  stands  silently  by  and  witnesses  the  uni* 
versal  disturbance  and  disorder.  On  the  contrary,  He  has  in  the  mighty 
chain  of  existence  bound  the  atom  to  the  planet,  and  the  insect  to  the 
seraph,  and  has  given  to  each  its  appropriate  sphere.  Having  brought  all 
into  being.  He  now  upholds  all  by  the  word  of  His  power  ;  and  ever  moving 
among  His  works,  He  fills  the  hidden  recesses  of  everything  that  is,  with 
the  cheering  intimacies  of  His  presence.    As  nothing  can  claim  independent 
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being,  so  nothing  can  claim  exemption  from  law,  or  place  itself  above  the 
superintendence  and  determination  of  the  one  ever-living,  ever-active  Intel- 
ligence. As  has  been  beautifiilly  said — "  Law  of  itself  is  no  substantive  or 
independent  power ;  no  causal  influence  sprung  of  blind  necessity,  which 
carries  on  events  of  its  own  will,  and  energises  without  command.  Separated 
from  connection  with  an  Aebanqeb,  in  reference  to  whose  mind  alone,  and 
as  expressive  of  the  Creative  Idea,  it  can  be  connected  with  the  notion  of 
control,  law  is  a  mere  name  for  a  long  order — an  order  unoriginated, 
unupheld,  unsubstantial,  whose  floor  sQunds  hollow  beneath  the  tread,  and 
whose  spaces  are  all  void; — an  order  hanging  tremblingly  over  nothingness, 
and  of  which  every  constituent,  every  thing  and  creature,  £Edls  not  to 
beseech  incessantly  for  a  substance  and  substratum  in  the  idea  of  Oke  who 

LiVKl'H  FOE  EVEB." 

When  we  speak  of  law,  then,  we  mean,  if  we  mean  anything,  those  ordi- 
nations which  resolve  themselves  into  the  will  of  God,  and  on  conformity  to 
which  repose  the  order  and  the  happiness  of  the  universe.  Let  the  infringe- 
ments and  the  violations  of  these  Divine  ordinations  be  what  they  may,  law 
will  stiU  assert  its  supremacy.  It  can  in  no  instance  be  transgressed  with* 
out  corresponding  penalty.  The  least  offence  is  just  as  amenable  to  it  as 
the  greatest  transgression.  Hence  the  misery  which  is  so  widely  diffused 
and  goes  so  fieir  down  among  the  human  family.  To  what  other  cause  can 
we  ascribe  so  much  of  the  physical  suffering  which  we  know  to  exist  around 
us,  but  to  the  positive  violation  of  physical  laws.  Obedience  to  these  laws 
would  sweep  a  large  proportion  of  that  suffering  from  the  faxie  of  the  earth. 
All  our  systems  of  popular  education  are  defective.  The  people  are  left  in 
comparative  ignorance  of  human  physiology,  and  the  laws  by  which  that 
physiology  is  governed.  Even  on  this  point  never  was  it  more  important 
that  every  man  should  be  taught  the  value  of  the  maxim,  ''know  thyshlf," 
and  understand  that  such  knowledge  is  better  to  him  than  rubies.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  mental  and  the  moral  physiology.  Our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  nature  is  just  as  much  and  as  truly  under  law  as  any  form  of 
existence  within  the  physical  universe.  Nor  can  we  transgress  here  with 
impunity.  The  penalty  is  greater  and  the  loss  more  serious.  Incontro- 
vertible proof  this  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Lawgiver.  If  the 
violation  of  law  involved  neither  loss  nor  suffering,  we  should  lack  one  of 
the  most  effective  checks  on  human  conduct.  There  is  not  a  single  ordination 
of  Heaven  which  we  should  not  be  willing  to  break  through,  or  set  aside, 
for  some  conceivable  immediate  good  or  gratification.  Anarchy  would  take 
the  place  of  order,  and  the  present  beautiful.'economy  of  things  be  converted 
into  a  conflict  of  forces  of  the  most  antagonistic  and  self-destructive 
character. '  "  Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule,''  and  the  rule  provides  on 
the  largest  possible  scale  for  the  happiness  of  universal  being.  It  resolves 
itself  into  nothing  lower  than  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue,  and  therefore  the  only  basis  of  true  and  abiding  happiness.  Hence 
the  prayer  taught  us  by  the  Incarnate  Wisdom — "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  If  His  will  be  the  law  of  heaven  to  which  the  thought 
and  the  action  of  every  creature  there  is  conformed,  then  it  should  be  law 
here ;  and  when  it  is  supreme  here  as  there,  earth  wiU  be  transformed  into 
heaven,  and  heaven  and  earth  become  one. 

z  z 
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Now  the  idea  which  is  preaent  to  our  own  mind,  and  which  we  wish  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  onr  readers  is  this — thai  fob  ete&t  iaw  nr  thb 

PHT3ICAI.   WORLD    THERE    IS   ▲    CORRESPOUBCrQ    UkM    JS    THE    SFIRITUAI. 

WORLD.  This  may  he  said  to  he  the  hasis  of  Butler's  '*  Analogy,"  bat  it  goes 
far  beyond  him  in  its  mighty  range,  and  we  can  do  nothing  mora  thaa 
indicate  our  idea. 

It  IB  tmly  interesting  and  instmctiYe  to  tiaoe  the  working  of  those  laws 
which  gorem  the  material  world.  Let  ns  take  the  principle  of  life.  The 
vital  element  is  found  to  develop  itself  in  every  known  physical  organism 
under  certain  conditions,  and  according  to  fixed  or  established  rules.  Given, 
the  conditions  and  the  laws,  and  we  are  certain  of  the  result ;  but  change 
these  conditions,  or  alter  these  rules,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  product. 
So  in  the  spiritual  economy ;  the  great  design  of  the  SaViour*B  mission  and 
mediation  was  to  restore  to  humanity  its  lost  life ;  and  in  whomsoever  this 
life  exists,  it  follows  its  own  laws  of  development  as  any  organised  existence 
in  nature.  Not  only  must  there  be  certain  agencies  and  influences  in  active 
operation,  but  there  must  be  certain  conditions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
nature,  through  which  these  agencies  and  influences  may  work.  This  is 
essential  even  to  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  himself.  He  nevo 
puts  forth  His  supernatural  energy  in  man,  but  in  harmony  with  all  whidi 
makes  up  our  spiritual  constitution.  There  must  be  certain  states  of  mind 
and  feeling  to  make  us  receptive  of  His  influence ;  and  under  His  super- 
natural power,  the  life  will  still  follow  its  own  divinely-ordained  laws  of 
development.  In  His  inward  operation  upon  the  heart.  He  no  more  inter- 
feres with  these  laws  than  we  interfere  with  the  laws  of  nature  when  we 
plant,  or  sow,  or  water  the  seed  from  which  we  look  for  a  future  harvest 
If  in  the  one  case  our  sowing  or  planting  could  effect  nothing  without  the 
action  of  the  laws,  and  the  laws  insure  nothing  but  through  our  agency  and 
instrumentality,  so  in  the  other,  if  we  can  insure  no  result  in  the  spiritual 
world  apart  from  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  equally 
incontrovertible  that  He  can  and  will  do  nothing  to  develop  the  inner  life, 
but  in  harmony  with  all  the  arrangements  and  ordinations  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  love. 

Or  let  us  take  the  principle  of  attraction.  Science  has  long  told  us  of  an 
elective  principle  which  selects  from  surrounding  substances  those  elements 
which  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  combine,  and  that  the  same  chemical 
compound  must  always  contain  the  same  elements.  These  are  fixed  and 
determinate  laws,  acting  with  invariable  constancy  and  regularity  through 
the  whole  material  universe.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  alter  either  their  actkdi 
or  results.  The  same  obtains  in  the  moral  economy.  There  is  a^princqile  in 
our  renewed  and  spiritual  being  irhich  draws  to  itself  whatever  it  can  enter 
into  union  and  combination  with.  Go  where  we  may,  and  be  sunoimded 
with  whatever  diversity  of  element  and  character,  we  enter  into  aflEinity  and 
communion  only  with  those  in  whom  we  find  a  correspondence  of  life  and 
principle.  Here  we  rise  above  matter.  Just  as  there  is  in  all  organised 
being  a  vital  force  which  affects  this  elective  principle,  so  the  life  within 
affects  and  determines  our  relation  to  those  without.  The  power  by  whidi 
certain  paziiGles  or  elements  of  matter  are  attracted,  and  held  togetiier  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  even  the  vital  force  in  organised  existence,  is  something 
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unspeakably  less  and  lower  than  the  principle  by  which  human  sonls  are 
drawn  and  knit  together.  This  principle  is  snpematnral  and  divine,  im- 
perishable and  immortal,  and  there  is  not  a  single  moral  or  spiritual  element 
which  it  does  not  attract  to  itself,  and  hold  in  indissoluble  union.  Hence 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  Belierdrs  are  drawn  together  and 
compact<ed  into  one  body  by  the  force  of  principles  and  elements  of  character 
common  to  all.  Nor  could  their  union  and  fellowship  be  otherwise  obtained. 
"  What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  P  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ?  What  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel?"  If  we 
cannot  effect  a  chemical  compound  but  with  the  same  elements,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that  there  can  be  no  moral  or  spiritual  combination  in  the  absence 
of  the  same  moral  principles  and  character. 

Or  let  us  take  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  that  mysterious  power  by  which 
all  bodies  are  drawn  to  their  centre.  This  law  obtains  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  governs  alike  the  atom  and  the  planet,  the  insect  and  the  seraph. 
On  this  ever-present  energy  depend  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the  order 
of  sdl  creation,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  world  would  be  wrecked  on  world, 
and  all  creation  become  one  wide-spread  ruin.  Nor  does  the  analogy  fail  us 
as  we  pass  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual  economy.  If  every  individual 
thing,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  has  its  centre  towards  which  it  gravi- 
tates, and  if  all  centres  are  bound  to  one  grand  common  centre,  so  it  is  in 
the  world  of  spiritual  life  and  reality.  God  hath  reconciled  tmto  himself  in 
the  Incarnate  One  all  things  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth; 
and  in  Him  they  find  their  one  only  centre.  Hence  the  grand  import  of  our 
Saviour's  words — *'  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  The  attraction  of  His  cross  is  equal  to  the  love  which  that  cross 
reveals.  Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  moral  universe.  Angels  are  indebted  to 
His  mediation  as  well  as  men,  so  that  He  is  not  only  the  Bedeemer  of  our 
race,  but  the  Head  of  principalities  and  powers.  In  virtue  of  the  recon- 
ciliation which  He  has  effected,  they  are  both  one,  because  they  are  both  in 
union  with  Him.  Not  only  have  they  been  drawn  to  Him,  but  rest  in  Him. 
His  is  the  only  nature  which  has  never  been  disturbed,  or  in  which  there  is 
perfect  absolute  repose ;  and  in  proportion  as  any  spirit  is  brought  into  assi- 
milation to  Him,  is  it  taken  into  His  infinite  and  eternal  quiet.  Not  more 
certainly  does  any  physical  body  gravitate  towards  its  centre,  than  every 
holy  intelligence  is  drawn  to  Him  as  its  only  resting-place.  We  know  what 
havoc  sin  has  wrought  in  the  moral  universe,  how  it  has  disturbed  and 
deranged  its  order,  but  just  as  gravitation  overcomes  the  disturbing  forces 
in  the  physical  world,  so  the  power  of  redeeming  love,  the  central  influence 
of  the  Cross,  is  overcoming  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  moral  world ;  and 
just  as  the  Saviour  draws  all  to  himself  will  the  original  order  and  harmony 
bo  restoredi  and  all  creation  be  at  rest. 

BOBXBT  FSROTTSOir. 

E!)e  IPoIicQ  of  tiie  $apal  Council. 

The  Boman  Church  is  rapidly  approaching  a  decisive  crisis,  probably  the 
last  decisive  crisis  in  its  history.  The  Bishops  who  are  to  assemble  in  Borne 
during  the  present  month,  at  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  temporal  Prince,  will  meeti  it  is  well  understood,  to  add 
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to  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church  one  crowning  article— the  Infallibility  of 
the  Papal  See.  The  Papal  theologians,  of  course,  maintain  that  the  dogma 
is  no  new  one,  but  as  ancient  as  the  Church  itself.  Dr.  Manning  triumph- 
antly asserts  that  for  thirteen  centuries  it  was  never  even  called  in  question, 
the  dogma  never  appearing  as  a  questionable  one  in  the  records  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  There  is  a  similar  absence  of  discussion  noticeable  through 
all  the  ages  of  Anglican  Church  history  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason — ^no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
asserting  it,  and  both  discussion  and  assertion  were  therefore  superfluous. 
But  the  dogma  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  novelty  by  the  whole  school  of 
Non-Ultramontane  Boman  Catholic  theologians,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
most  profound  erudition,  the  most  elaborate  argumentation,  and  the  most 
eloquent  invective,  are  employed  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe 
to  demonstrate  that  the  definition  of  the  dogma  will  be  the  disruption  of  the 
Church. 

The  main  object  of  the  Council  is  threefold — ^to  endorse  the  anathemas 
which  the  celebrated  syllabus  hurled  at  every  element  of  modem  civilization 
and  every  feature  of  intellectual  and  political  progress ;  to  make  the  bodily 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  an  article  of  faith;  and  lastly,  and  chiefly,  to  define 
the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  For  these  purposes  the  Bishops  of  the 
Boman  world  are  summoned  to  meet  at  Bome  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  which  seems  but  an  idle  name  with  more 
than  half  the  Christian  world  outside,  contemptuous  or  indififerent ;  and 
when  the  purpose  is  accomplished,  as  there  seems  to  be  every  probability 
that  it  will  be,  they  may  separate  with  the  happy  conviction  that  they  have 
committed  ecclesiastical  suicide,  and  made  it  impossible  that  a  Council  of  the 
whole  Church  should  again  be  needed  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any 
object  whatever.  If  the  Council  succeed  in  defining  the  dogma,  fix)m  that 
time  forth  the  Church  is  the  Pope ;  and  every  officer  of  the  Church  has  one 
absolute  supreme  duty,  to  listen  to  the  word  and  obey  the  behest  of  the  one 
infedlible  human  guide.  We  are  not  about  to  attempt,  within  the  brief  space 
at  our  command,  any  analysis  of  the  learned  arguments  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  may  be  proved  to  be  an  innovation,  and 
fraught  with  extremest  danger  to  the  Boman  Church.  The  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  reviews,  are  fall  of  them ;  and  a  small,  compact,  but  most 
masterly  book  on  **  The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  by  Janus,  contains  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  whole  arg^ument  by  two  of  the  most  learned  theologians 
in  Europe.  This  manual  may  easily  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to 
know  why,  in  the  eyes  of  learned  and  liberal  Boman  Churchmen,  the  Jesuit 
policy  which  has  culminated  in  the  Council  is  fraught  with  the  most  deadly 
danger  to  the  Church,  while  it  runs  counter  to  the  traditions  of  ages,  and 
the  settled  belief  till  now  of  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Our  purpose  is 
rather  to  consider  tlus  startling,  this  incredible  phenomenon,  in  the  midst  of 
this  stirring  and  reforming  nineteenth  century,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
its  real  meaning  and  aim.    We  may  find  that  it  is  not  so  foolish  as  it  seems. 

In  the  first  place,  with  all  our  respect  for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  liberal 
party  in  the  Boman  Church,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  dogma  is  the  logical 
and  inevitable  development  of  the  fiindamental  principles  of  Bomanism. 
Nothing  is  harder  to  grasp  in  the  Boman  system  than  the  dedaions  of  the 
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infallible  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  supposed,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  abide  in  the  Ohurch.  Nothing  is  more  vague  than  the  definition  of 
the  Non-TJltramontane  theologians,  as  to  the  nature  and  criteria  of  this 
infallibility,  which  yet  they  hold  to  inhere  in  the  formal  decisions  of  the 
Church.  In  their  hands  it  is  vague,  shadowy,  and  useless.  This  is  just 
what,  in  our  judgment,  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  fMthful  who  have  been 
thoroughly  fEmiiliansed  with  this  idea  of  a  human  infallible  guidance  in 
matters  of  faith,  may  well  be  eager,  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  belief  which  beset  them  in  these  days,  to  have  some  more 
tangible  and  definite  utterance  than  the  dogmas  which  may  be  compiled  by 
cunning  theologians  from  the  complicated  and  constantly  conflic^g  dicta  of 
the  Councils  of  the  Church.  We  confess  frankly  that,  could  we  once  accept 
the  Boman  notion  of  an  infallible  guidance,  we  should  find  the  doctrine  of 
an  infallible  person  more  credible  and  more  satisfying  than  the  best  con- 
sidered decrees  of  Councils,  summoned,  and  held  under  such  influences  as 
have  chiefly  ruled  in  the  general  Councils  of  the  Church. 

The  doctrine  of  Infallibility,  which  the  Liberal  party  has  to  oppose  to  the 
Ultramontane,  is  singularly  weak  and  vague.  *  *  The  Church  in  its  totality  is 
secured  against  false  doctrine ;  it  will  not  fall  away  from  Christ  and  TTia 
Apostles,  and  will  not  repudiate  the  doctrine  which  it  has  once  received,  and 
which  has  been  handed  down  within  it.  When  a  Council  passes  sentence 
on  doctrine,  it  thereby  gives  testimony  to  its  truth.  ...  As  to  whether 
the  testimony  has  been  rightly  given  ...  on  that  point  the  Church 
herself  is  the  ultimate  judge,  by  her  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Council 
or  its  decisions.''  This  is  the  language  of  *' Janus;''  the  readers  will  see 
that  a  vague  doctrine  of  the  infallible  is  here  set  forth.  The  Church  in 
Council  defines  dogmas  of  faith,  but  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  to  the  Church  still  lies.  But  where  is  the  ultimate  judgment-seat, 
men  ask,  who  are  searching  for  the  kind  of  infallible  guidance  profi'ered  by 
Bome  ?  There  is  such  vagueness  in  the  answer  of  the  theologians,  that  it  is 
little  wonderful  that  men  are  turning  to  seek  it  in  something  as  definite, 
personal,  and  accessible,  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Church  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  authority,  at  Bome  In  other  words,  we  are  discovering  that 
the  principle  of  authority  breaks  down  for  want  of  a  definite  and  personal 
organ.  The  authoritative  judgment  wants  an  authoritative  voice.  The 
position  in  which  the  Pope  stands  to  the  Church,  in  the  view  of  all  orthodox 
Boman  theologians,  seems  to  render  it  inevitable  that  all  the  vital  functions 
of  the  Church  should  be  held  to  centre  in  him  as  in  a  head ;  and  that  if 
men  are  seeking  on  earth  an  authoritative  guidance  through  all  the 
desperate  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  perplexities  of  these  times,  they 
should  turn  to  the  Boman  See  from  the  subtleties  and  sophistries  of  the 
doctors,  for  the  clear  declaration  of  the  views  of  the  Church — that  is,  the 
mind  of  Christ — according  to  the  beliefs  of  Bome.  The  definition  of  this 
dogma  seems  to  us  to  grow  by  natural  development  out  of  the  course  of 
thought,  and  the  mental  and  moral  habits,  of  the  Boman  Catholic  world  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years ;  indeed,  we  may  say  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
for  the  Council  of  Constance,  fairly  as  it  witnessed  against  Papal  arrogance, 
revealed  such  weakness  that  it  left  the  supremacy  hopelessly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope.    The  dicta  of  Cajetan,  "the  Church  is  the  bom  slave  of  tho 
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Pope;"  of  Bellannine,  that  the  Pope  is  a  "vice  god;"  of  Oretser,  that 
"  when  we  speak  of  the  Church  we  mean  the  Pope/*  express  the  real  set 
of  the  cnrrent  of  thought  in  the  Roman  Church,  outside  the  Gallican  i>ale, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Liheral  element  had  been  drained  out  of 
it  by  the  Beformation,  and  the  Pope  was  the  manifest  centre  and  key-stone  of 
eyerything  that  remained.  Dr.  Manning,  in  his  most  marvellous  discourse 
on  the  Council,  almost  repeated  Gretser's  words,  and  spoke  of  the  occupant 
of  the  Papal  See  as  '*  the  Boman  Pontiff,  that  is  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
lor  it  is  all  contained  in  him."  And  again,  **  He  is  the  sole  last  supreme 
judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong."  And  this  is  the  essential  doctrine  of 
Bomanism.  It  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  position  to  which  the  Pope 
through  successiye  ages,  by  forgeries,  by  fraud,  by  violence,  by  encroach- 
ments, shame^illy  tolerated  by  the  Church,  has  been  allowed  to  raise 
himself.  Protestants  may  well  rejoice  that  at  last  the  doctrine  of  the 
Boman  Church  receives  its  natural  and  necessary  completion,  and  that  &e 
experiment,  latent  in  Bomanism  in  all  ages,  is  about  to  be  fairly  tried — ^how 
far  a  weak,  foolish,  fallible  mortal  can  supply  the  place  of  a  (rod  to  the 
intellects  and  consciences  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  policy  of  the  Papacy  in  aiming  at  the  definition  of  this  dogma  has 
been  vehemently  assailed.  It  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  mad- 
ness which  precedes  perdition.  We  are  by  no  means  so  sure  that,  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  the  Pope  and  his  party  are  not  thoroughly  right.  The 
Papacy  and  a  Liberal  Catholicism  cannot  work  together,  llie  Pope  sees 
clearly  enough  that  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  among  Boman  theologians 
would  be  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  8ee.  Again,  the  Papacy  and 
modem  civilization  cannot  work  together.  That,  too,  Pio  None  sees  clearly 
enough,  all  the  more  clearly  that  he  once  dreamed  a  dream  that  they  might. 
We  are  tempted  to  smile  at  his  attempt  to  anathematize  civilization,  liberty, 
and  *'  progress."  But  what  else  is  he  to  do  P  To  temporize,  is  simply  to 
wait  till  they  crush  him.  He  hates  them  by  sure  instinct.  A  great  com- 
pany of  thoughtful,  scholarly  men  in  Europe  hate  them  too,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  poor.  It  may,  after  all,  be  the  wisest  policy  to  denoimce 
them,  and  draw  together  on  the  basis  of  the  syllabus  a  compact  and  earnest 
opposition  to  all  the  tendencies  of  modem  society,  over  which  he  may  still 
continue  to  reign  supreme.  Again,  his  temporal  power  is  rapidly  vanishing ; 
the  one  means  of  maintaining  the  prestige  of  his  position  may  seem  to  him 
to  be  the  conquest  of  a  new  and  submissive  spiritual  realm.  This  is  what 
he  is  deliberately  aiming  at;  and  from  his  own  point  of  view  it  is  &r  from 
clear  that  he  is  not  perfectly  politic  and  right. 

Nor  need  Protestants  be  distressed  at  the  portentous  fact,  that  in  the 
heart  of  this  nineteenth  century,  a  vast  body  of  learned  prelates,  teachers,  and 
shepherds  of  men,  can  be  assembled  to  invest  a  feUow-man  with  an  attribute 
which  seems  to  trench  dangerously  on  the  Divine.  We  believe  that  it  is 
in  every  sense  well  that  the  hidden  tendencies  of  Bomanism  should  thus 
reveal  and  declare  themselves,  and  that  this  idea  of  infallibility  should  be 
brought  to  this  practical  and  decisive  test.  It  was  when  the  Baal  worship* 
pers  wanted  their  fire  that  they  found  that  Baal  was  sleeping,  or  on  a  journey. 
And  if  Bomanists  choose  to  put  their  idol  to  the  crucial  test,  the  truth  can 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  frain  by  tiie  result.     It  will  be  a 
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ftaiiUng  state  of  thingfg  which  Dr.  Manning  piotures,  when  no  voice  but 
that  of  the  Boman  See  shall  be  heard  throughout  Catholic  Europe.  But  we 
hold  that  it  is  in  every  way  good  for  Catholic  Europe,  after  all  these  centuries, 
to  listen  to  the  voice,  and  see  fairly  for  itself  how  human  folly  and  feebleness 
succeeds  when  it  tries  to  talk  like  God. 

But  we  hold  that  the  Syllabus  is  as  important  an  indication  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  movement  as  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  The  true  pith  of 
the  matter  lies  there.  How  is  it  possible  that  in  this  age  of  intelligence  and 
liberty,  a  multitude  of  sane  men  in  various  countries  of  Europe  can  agree 
together  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  man  as  they  would  listen  to  the  voice  of 
God  ?  We  believe  that  the  number  of  sceptics  as  to  the  value  of  our  modem 
progress  has  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  last  generation.  The 
number  of  minds  fairly  perplexed,  bewildered,  overborne,  by  the  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  problems  of  life  and  society,  is  countless.  The  Council 
is  to  be  called,  not  to  define  or  to  add  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  add  the 
sanction  of  infallibility  to  the  dicta  of  the  Pope,  such  as  the  anathemas  on 
civilization,  liberty,  representative  government,  toleration,  and  all  our 
modern  innovations,  which  the  Syllabus  contains.  What  does  this  imply 
but  that  a  multitude  of  men  are  eager  to  obtain  the  same  kind  of  guidance 
as  to  their  course  in  social,  political,  and  intellectual  duties  which  they  have 
always  supposed  that  they  enjoyed  as  to  matters  of  faith  P  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  the  core  of  the  matter.  Men  perplexed  and  bewildered— and 
there  is  enough  to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  wisest — want  to  be  told  on 
authority  which  they  can  rest  upon,  not  only  what  they  are  to  believe,  but 
what  they  are  to  think  and  to  do.  It  is  the  attempt  to  apply  the  prinoiple 
of  authority  to  the  whole  organization  and  conduct  of  society.  This  is  what 
the  Pope  means ;  this  is  what  Dr.  Manning  means.  Perhaps  the  complete 
estaUiahment  and  development  of  the  prinoiple  will  reveal  what  Heaven 
means  in  the  swiftest  and  most  decisive  way. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
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Bbatttiful,  indeed,  is  the  remark  of  Origen,  '*  Wo  may  presume  to  say 
that  the  Gospels  are  the  first-fruits  of  all  the  Scriptures,  and  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Gospels  is  that  of  John,  into  whose  meaning  no  man  can  enter  unless 
he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  .  .  .  He  must  become  a  second  John, 
and  take  John  as  a  Jesus  from  Jesus."  Both  writer  and  Gospel  are  well 
commended  to  our  thought  by  these  words  of  the  Christian  Father.  No 
disciple  has  been  held  in  higher  veneration  by  the  Church  than  the  younger 
son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome.  Salome,  his  mother,  has  an  individuality 
marked  by  much  energy  and  devotion.  She  was  one  of  the  women  who 
ministered  of  their  substance  to  the  Lord  in  the  course  of  His  service ;  she 
made  special  request  for  the  eminence  of  her  sons,  James  and  John,  in  the 
ooming  '*  kingdom ;"  she  was  of  the  company  of  women  from  Galilee  who 
bewailed  the  Sufferer  at  Calvary,  and  who  came  to  the  sepxdchre  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  with  the  spioes  of  embalmment.    There  are  good 
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reasons  for  regarding  John  as  a  member  of  the  middle  classes  of  society ; 
but  station  and  early  education,  however  liEtyourable,  were  the  Tery  slightesi 
of  forces  in  moulding  his  character,  compared  with  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
fellowship  with  Christ.  The  stages  of  that  fellowship  are  plainly  noted. 
At  first  he  was  a  follower  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  early  handed  him  on  to 
the  higher  tuition  of  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d ;  then  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  apostolate  out  of  the  number  of  general  disciples.  In  that  circle,  again, 
he  ranks  with  Peter  and  James  in  the  special  honour  of  presence  at  three 
signal  scenes  of  the  power,  the  glory,  and  the  conflict  of  the  Master,  £rom 
which  the  rest  were  excluded ;  and  his  distinction  reaches  its  fiill  height  in 
his  unrivalled  personal  intimacy  with  Christ — an  intimacy  which  Peter  was 
not  slow  to  recognise  in  the  request  that  he  would  venture  the  question  who 
it  was  that  should  betray  the  Lord  (xiii.  24),  and  which  the  Lord  Hims^ 
pathetically  sealed  in  consigning  His  mother  to  the  aposti'es  charge  (xix.  27). 
Nor  does  tiie  Church  cease  to  recall  this  high  honour  in  the  current  descrip- 
tion, *'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.*'  The  biography  of  John  is  so 
familiar  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  even  a  summary  of  it  here. 

It  were  easy  to  fill  whole  pages  with  eulogies  and  admirations  of  this 
fourth  Gospel  from  devout  spirits  of  all  times  down  to  our  own.  And  no 
wonder.  It  is  the  **holy  of  holies"  in  the  temple  of  truth;  the  inner 
shrine  at  which  the  brightest  glories  of  the  Divine  nature  are  unveiled,  and 
from  which  the  rarest  gifts  of  light  and  grace  perpetually  flow.  With  child, 
and  man,  and  woman  alike  is  John  the  great  favourite ;  though  oft  conscioxis 
of  but  very  partial  apprehension  of  his  meaning,  we  cherish  what  we  do  see 
and  feel  with  affectionate  reverence.  It  matters  not  what  our  individual 
capacity,  exigency,  or  aspiration,  he  holds  us  all  as  by  an  irresistible  spdL 
The  contemplative  can  never  fathom  his  doctrine,  the  troubled  can  never 
exhaust  his  solace ;  his  GK>spel  ever  has  been  te  the  Church,  and  is  still,  in 
all  her  weariness  and  thirst,  a  well-spring  of  life,  whose  waters  do  not  £uL 

The  spectacle  of  the  apostle  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  is  not  a  little 

venerable.    He  had  survived  all  his  compeers,  and  in  his  solitarinesB  seems 

rather  te  belong  te  the  history  of  the  Church  than  of  the  Apostles ;  he  was 

the  living  liTik  that  united  the  two  great  ages  of  the  Past  and  Future.    It 

cannot  surprise  us  that  a  (Gospel  written  last  of  all,  and  a  generation  after 

the  others,  should  prove  itself  a  Gospel  for  the  culture  of  the  Church  rather 

than  for  its  planting.    It  is  strong  meat  for  men.    It  would  carry  us  on 

unte  perfection.    It  speaks  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect.  Christianity 

had  already  rooted  itself  in  the  world  when  John  took  up  his  pen.    Questions 

had  arisen  within  the  Church  which  were  never  heard  in  its  infeoicy,  and 

philosophies  outside  the  Church  could  not  let  this  new  faith  alone.    It  had  a 

basis  of  facte  which  none  could  deny ;  it  had  a  creed  which  traversed  the 

vastest  regions  of  human  thought;  it  had  a  power  confessed  by  every 

class  of  men.    What  marvel,  then,  if  there  were  misconceptions,  corruptionB, 

speculations,  both  within  and  without,  which  needed  some  fuller  witness ! 

It  was  the  trust  of  John,  imder  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  of  which  his 

Grospel  makes  such  large  accoimt,  te  speak  the  truth  that  should  correct  and 

expand,  reclaim,  confirm,  and  in  every  way  perfect  that  which  was  lartVi'Tijg 

in  men's  faith. 

And  this  John  did  in  an  added  biography  of  the  wondrous  Life,  the  life  of 
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Him  whose  fulness  filleth  all  in  all.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  had  not 
written  everything.  There  still  remained  a  circle  of  events,  a  class  of 
aspects  and  relations,  to  be  duly  exalted  and  explored ;  a  range  of  discourses 
and  works,  a  set  of  pretensions  which,  though  not  unknown,  had  not  as  yet 
attracted  the  consideration  they  claimed.  The  human  side  of  Christ  had 
been  developed,  now  it  was  needful  that  the  Divine  be  asserted  with  all 
emphasis ;  the  outer  life  had  been  seen  of  men,  now  they  must  be  shown 
the  inner ;  thought  had  been  arrested  too  soon  at  the  marvels  done  and  the 
words  spoken,  now  it  must  pass  on  to  the  vivid  apprehension  of  the  character 
of  the  great  Actor  and  Teacher;  Galilee  and  tiiie  provinces  had  supplied 
their  witness,  now  Judea  and  Samaria  must  break  silence ;  miracles  had 
been  multiplied  and  men's  hearts  amazed  by  them,  but  there  was  still 
occasion  that  their  deepest  significance  as  the  natural  and  appropriate  works 
of  the  God-Man,  and  as  the  symbols  of  His  greatest  redemptive  acts,  be 
everywhere  enforced ;  the  testimony  had  been  delivered,  but  it  was  much 
for  the  life  of  the  Church  that  men  should  trace  the  severity  of  the  conflict 
it  proYoked,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  which  its  acceptance  ensured. 
High  above  all  this  was  the  fact  that  the  Life  in  its  earthly  career  had  been 
exhibited,  but  now  it  was  indispensable  that  that  Life  should  be  set  forth  in 
its  relation  to  the  eternal  past,  the  climax  of  all  previous  Divine  revelations, 
the  source  and  centre  of  those  still  to  be  youchsafed.  Far,  indeed,  was  it 
from  John's  mind  to  displace  or  disturb  any  of  the  truths  his  predecessors 
had  written  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  the  foitk  and  affections  of  men ;  but  it 
was  needful  to  fill  up  vast  spaces  they  had  left,  and  so  complete  for  oyer  the 
record  of  TTim  who  is  the  light  of  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

We  should  be  betrayed  into  perilous  digression  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  by  any  attempt  adequately  to  present  the  harmony  between  John  and 
the  Synoptists.  The  difference  of  his  portraiture  to  theirs  is  patent  to  eyery 
reader.  We  may  speak  of  it  as  a  contrast,  but  neyer  is  it  a  contradiction. 
One  of  Goethe's  biographers  says  of  him,  that  ten  different  persons  were 
hidden  in  him.  All  are  familiar  with  the  diversities  in  strong,  deep,  and 
broad  characters,  which  yet  do  not  destroy  their  individuality  or  unity.  And 
does  it  not  comport  with  every  antecedent  expectation,  that  He,  whom  all 
the  Evangelists  set  forth  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  should  pre- 
sent these  diyersities  in  the  widest  degree  P  The  yery  life  which  the  Synoptists 
ascribe  to  Christ  not  merely  assumes  but  even  requires  the  nature,  the  divinity 
which  John  attests.  He  could  not  haye  done  what  they  record,  had  He  not 
heen  what  John  describes  Him.  It  is  quite  true  that  almost  everything  in 
John  seems  different :  conversations,  miracles,  contacts  with  others,  inter- 
oourse  with  the  disciples,  all  are  different.  But  what  of  that  ?  Why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  None  of  the  Gospels  are  complete  biographies ;  they  all  leaye 
unsaid  a  vast  deal  more  than  they  say.  But  as  siLence  is  not  denial,  and  as 
different  conversation  in  a  different  scene,  with  a  different  audience,  is  not  a 
oontradiction,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  perplexed  by  the  Evan- 
gelist or  troubled  by  some  of  his  critics.  Had  the  other  evangelists  given  no 
hint  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  no  intimations  of  the  dread  claims  He  made 
respecting  Himself  and  His  doctrine,  no  instances  of  His  collision  with  the 
multitude  and  the  leaders,  we  might  haye  felt  it  "passing  strange,"  or 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  lofty  and  affecting  delineation  which  John 
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pursues.  But  it  almost  seems  as  if  they  and  Jolin  had  anticipated  this  my- 
ward  and  hasty  cavil,  and  supplied  sufficient  answer  by  a  Tariety  of  incidttnt, 
by  glances  at  the  higher  nature  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the  illusions  they 
severally  make  to  His  works  and  words  in  other  localities  than  those  to 
which  they  respectively  confine  their  chief  attention. 

The  place  of  John's  Gospel  in  the  fourfold  biography,  its  occasion  and 
design,  have  been  generally  indicated,  and  now  it  is  time  we  considered  these 
topics  more  minutely.    While  critics  are  learnedly  debating  whether  he  was 
a  supplementarist  to  them  that,  went  before  him,  or  a  controversialist 
addressing  himself  to  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  others  in  his  days,  we 
greatly  prefer  the  devout  and  reverent  heed  of  what  John  himflp.lf  has  said 
was  his  scope  and  design.    The  first  eighteen  verses  of  his  Gospel  are  an 
Introduction  to  the  whole.    The  reader  should  make  a  careftil  analysis  of 
this  introduction,  so  as  to  appreciate  its  leading  statements,  and  use  tliem  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  history  that  follows.    There  is  an  emphasis  and  a 
repetition  here  of  commanding  power.    John  evidently  would  so  completely 
possess  our  minds  with  them,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  regard  any 
subsequent  narrative  except  in  their  light.     Much  as  the  sublimity  of 
this  introduction  transcends  our  powers,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  it, 
for  it  only  explains  the  true  place  and  functions  of  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.    It  exalts  and  expands  the  whole  life  of  Christ  to  dimensions 
of  infinite  glory ;  it  invests  that  life  with  a  glory  and  fulness  of  which  the 
Synoptists  give  but  partial  intimation.    The  story  of  the  miraculous  oonoep- 
tion,  as  told  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  should  keep  us,  indeed,  fi-om  ever 
thinking  of  Jesus  as  only  man,  and  the  sequel  in  each  of  those  writers 
supplies  repeated  justification  of  the  august  names,  "  Immanuel,  God  with 
us,"  **  Son  of  the  Highest;*'  but  how  far  does  this  fall  below  our  sense 
of  pure  essential  Divinity  as  we  read,  ''In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  &c. !    This  "  Word  " 
is  no  mere  attribute,  no  abstraction,  but  a  Person ;  and  this  Person  is  no 
inferior  being,  but  "God."    And  all  creation  was  His  produotian;  not 
anything  in  the  universe,  from  angel  to  worm,  that  was  made,  was  mads 
without  Him.     *'And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
His  "  glory  was  as  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;"  He  was 
« in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ; "  He  only  *'  hath  seen  God,  and  He  hath  de- 
dared  Him."  In  view  of  this,  how  sublime  and  mighty  is  the  entire  biotgraphy 
of  John ;  how  natural  and  harmonious  all  the  claims  Christ  makes  to  Prs- 
existenoe,  to  Divinity,  to  Equality  with  the  Father,  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  whatever  He  does  and  says  I    Such  passages  as  *'  He  that  hath  seen 
Me,  hath  seen  the  Father,"  "  I  have  declared  Thy  Name,"  '*  Jesus  knowing 
that  He  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  Gbd,"  "  Glorify  Thou  Me  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was,"  ''  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am,"  become  intelligible,  and  instinct  with  present  Deity.    They  preserve 
us  in  the  constant  and  vivid  recollection  that  it  is  the  history  of  the  Qod-Msn 
we  are  reading.    And  John  seems  careful  not  to  interpose  the  faintest  note 
of  time,  place,  or  circumstance  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  infancy  and  childhood, 
80  that  we  may  advance  to  the  spectacle  of  His  ministry  and  life  with  the 
unbroken  impression  of  Divine  majesty  and  condescension.    From  that 
''  lutroductioii,"  we  learn  that  the  pre-ezistent  state  had  not  been  one  of 
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inaction.  Creation  was  followed  by  all  the  energies  necessary  for  its  support, 
*'  In  Him  was  life ;  '*  and  revelation  was  vouchsafed,  **  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men  : "  *'  and  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ;  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.'*  **  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him, 
and  the  world  knew  Him  not.'*  The  light  of  reason,  the  light  of  revelation, 
and  this,  again,  broken  into  the  scattered  rays  of  tradition,  were  all  His 
gift;  and,  alas  !  He  was  not  '*  comprehended,"  not  *'  known."  Our  minds 
are  sent  backwards  through  all  the  periods  and  methods  of  foregoing  dispen- 
sations, patriarchal  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  Mosaic,  and  prophetic ; 
and  the  conflict,  of  which  Judea  was  so  speedily  to  be  the  scene,  had  had  its 
dark  shadows  cast  before  it :  the  fall,  the  flood,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  carcases  in  the  wilderness,  the  innumerable  strifes  and  captivities  of  the 
chosen  x>eople,  the  corruption  and  decay  of  great  and  mighty  empires,  iheae 
seem  to  pass  in  vision  before  us  as  but  a  processional  prelude  of  the  rejection 
in  which  all  darkness  and  sin  would  culminate—**  He  came  tmto  His  own, 
and  His  own  received  Him  not.'*  Most  aflectingly  do  these  words  prepare 
us  for  much  that  is  eminently  characteristic  of  John.  Light  and  darkness 
were  not  more  opposed  than  '*  the  Word  made  flesh  *'  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  Pharisees,  the  scribes,  and  the  priests.  No  sooner  is  the 
testimony  spoken  in  John's  early  chapters,  than  the  strife  begins,  and  rages 
utterly  implacable,  to  end  only  in  the  crucifixion.  (See  iv.  1 ;  v.  Id,  16 ;  vi. 
41, 52,  60, 66 ;  vii.  7,  32  ;  viii.  13,  48,  69 ;  ix.  22—29  ;  x.  19,  20, 31 ;  xi.  53,  54.) 
Melancholy  is  the  unity  in  which  ail  generations  of  mankind  are  bound 
together  in  the  rejection  of  Him  who  is  both  Lord  and  Light.  In  marked 
opposition  to  this,  the  Introduction  seems  to  dweU  on  the  privilege  which 
followed  His  reception — *'  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  Name.*^  Nico- 
demus,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  others,  besides  the  well-known  apostles, 
were  instances  in  illustration ;  but  it  is  only  as  we  consider  the  converse  at 
the  Supper,  that  we  form  any  just  conception  of  the  priceless  blessings  in- 
volved in  the  relation  **  sons  of  God."  How  profound  and  rich  the  signi- 
ficance these  opening  words  throw  into  the  immortal  consolations  and  in- 
structions of  chapters  xii,.  xvii. ! 

It  has  not  seldom  been  objected  that  while  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
we  are  engaged  with  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  John  everything 
turns  upon  Jesus  himself;  His  person  is  all  in  all.  Surely  this  is  what  we 
might  expect  after  reading  the  Evangelist's  Introduction.  The  self-assertion 
of  Christ  is  both  lofty  and  incessant ;  it  pervades  the  entire  narrative ;  and 
we  rejoice  in  it  as  we  see  Christ  traveUing  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength, 
mighty  to  save.  There  is  a  wonderful  dignity  and  sobriety  in  the  manner  of 
His  self-assertion:  all  thought  of  vulgar  vanity  or  weak  excitement  is 
discountenanced.  However  He  might  agitate  others  by  His  vast  preten- 
sions, He  was  Himself  utterly  free  from  discomposure  or  heat.  *'God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  '*  Search 
the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  Me.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  might  have  life." 
<<  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  hath  everlasting  life."  '*  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink.     He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the  Scripture 
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hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  Hying  water."  '*  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  He.  '*  If 
ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  Name,  I  will  do  it."  The  Spirit  of  truth  .... 
shall  glorify  Me :  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.** 
'^  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
My  voice."  These  pretensions  of  our  Lord  are  selected  from  the  entire pexiod 
of  His  ministry,  so  as  the  more  duly  to  remind  the  reader  of  thehabitualness 
of  this  self-assertion,  no  less  than  its  fdlness.  Well  does  the  manner  of  John's 
record  of  the  miracles  agree  with  this.  They  are  but  few  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  five  of  them  are  peculiar  to  John.  Their 
range,  however,  is  the  widest.  In  the  first,  Christ  sanctifies  and  heightens 
the  joy  of  innocent  human  mirth  at  the  mamage  feast ;  in  the  last.  He  dries 
up  the  tears  of  the  bereaved,  and  robs  the  grave  of  his  prey.  And  these 
miracles  are  described  as  exhibitions  of  "  His  glory,"  and  made  the  occasion 
and  vehicle  of  profound  instruction  concerning  His  relations  to  mAnViniJ- 
<<  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested 
forth  His  glory."  '*  This  sickness  is  not  tmto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
that  the  Son  of  Gt)d  might  be  glorified  thereby."  The  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  stands  a  perpetual  memento  of  Him  as  '*  the  bread  of  life  whidi 
came  down  from  heaven."  With  the  healing  of  the  man  who  was  bom  Uind, 
our  Lord  connects  this  great  truth,  ''  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world."  And  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  used  to  enfbroe 
the  sublime  fact,  '*I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life."  Might  not  the 
Evangelist  truly  say,  **  And  we  beheld  His  glory  ?" 

Still  using  this  Introduction  as  our  key,  let  us  remark  the  dedaxation, 
«  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwcdt  among  us."  Our  Lord's  was  a 
true  humanity  as  well  as  a  true  divinity.  Affecting  recognition  is  made  of 
the  '*  mother  of  Jesus"  in  this  Gk>spel:  in  Cana  at  the  wedding,  and  at 
Calvary  by  the  cross.  His  humanity  was  akin  to  ours ;  He  knew  weazinees 
and  hunger;  He  had  special  attachments  and  firiendships.  Witness  His 
relations  at  Bethany,  and  His  love  for  John.  He  wept  at  the  spectacle  of 
others'  griefis,  and  He  was  "sore  troubled"  at  the  prospect  of  His  own. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  definitely  conceive  how  His  divinity  and  His  humanity 
co-existed,  how  distinct  or  how  united :  this  is  an  impenetrable  mystery ; 
but  we  are  not  suffered  to  think  of  them  as  removing  Him  beyond  the 
affections  of  intense  personality.  It  is  characteristic  of  John  to  give  a 
complete  set  of  allusions  to  the  consciousness  of  Christ,  revealing  the  deep 
and  ample  play  of  His  innermost  feelings.  See  it  in  relation  to  men  gene- 
rally (ii.  24,  25) ;  in  relation  to  His  disciples  (vi.  64,  66,  67) ;  in  relatiQai  to 
the  depth  of  His  condescension  and  service  (xiii.  3,  4) ;  in  relation  to  His 
sufferings  (xviii.  4);  and  in  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  appointed 
work  (xix.  28). 

There  is  an  accusation  abroad,  that  in  this  Gtwpel  Jesus  appean  in  a  aort 
of ''  super-terrestrial  splendour,"  which  keeps  Him  aloof  from  men.  Thk  is 
a  strange  misconception.  *'  The  Woi^  dweU  among  us."  What  is  brigliter 
than  His  geniality  at  Cana  F  or  tenderer  than  His  sympathy  at  Bethany  f 
Where  is  more  affsible  converse  recorded  than  that  at  the  well  of  Sychar  ? 
What  scene  surpasses  the  spontaneous  onze  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  F    What 
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victim  of  bigotry  has  not  dwelt  with  ecstasy  on  the  solicitous  search  for,  and 
instruction  of,  the  excommunicated  man  (ix.  35)?  And  what  troubled 
spirits  haye  not  forgotten  their  griefs  in  that  wonderful  discourse  which 
spreads  out  the  words,  <*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  beHeye  in  Gbd, 
believe  also  in  Me  ?  " 

My  task  is  finished.  I  trust  that  in  this  series  of  papers  on  the  *'  Four 
Eyangelists,"  I  haye  aided  some  to  juster  and  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Son  of  man  "  and  **  Son  of  Gk>d  *'  as  delineated  in  each  Gospel.  I  have  lefb 
unwritten  no  small  part  of  the  materials  I  had  gathered,  but  I  have  endea- 
voured so  to  use  them  as  to  suggest  supplemental  inquiry  and  research. 
*'  These  things  are  written^  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesm  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Ood  ;  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name^ 

G.  B.  JOHNSOK. 


It  might  be  deemed  strange  did  we  not  echo,  in  our  pages,  the  general  note 
of  lamentation  which  has  filled  Europe  and  the  world,  at  the  tidings  that 
the  great  American  philanthropist  is  no  more — a  man  whose  living  deeds  of 
kindness  haye  already  outrun  panegyric,  and  whose  character  will  leave 
ample  scope  for  grateful  contemplation  when  the  vocabulary  of  ordinary 
praise  is  exhausted.    Two  continents  have  been  cheered  by  his  bounty. 

From  the  yery  beginning,  the  conductors  of  the  EvANOEUCAii  Magazine 
have  been  forward  to  promote  the  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
America,  to  advocate  the  sentiments  of  the  best  Transatlantic  writers,  and 
to  sympathise  with  the  excellence  of  their  illustrious  men.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  when  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  first  founded,  our 
American  friends  wished  to  be  numbered  among  its  earnest  supporters,  by 
becoming  an  afi&liated,  or  branch  Society  with  ours.  But  George  Burder, 
the  Secretary  of  that  Institution,  and  the  Editor  of  this  magazine,  in  the 
true  English  spirit,  wrote  back  to  say  that  it  would  be  worthier  of  their 
great  country,  and  no  less  gratifying  to  us,  if  they  would  form  an  American 
Missionary  Society  of  their  own,  and  thus  contribute,  on  a  larger  scale,  to 
spread  that  Gt)spel  which  is  equidly  dear  to  both  nations.  And  the  world  has 
been  better  for  their  wise  compliance  with  this  generous  advice.  In  the 
same  spirit  this  brief  notice  is  written. 

George  Peabody,  upon  whom  our  noble-minded  Queen  has  pronounced 
t^e  highest  eulogy,  by  calling  him  '^  the  Benefactor  of  the  Poor"  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  whose  name  had  been  borne  six 
generations  back  in  Hertfordshire,  and  consequently  of  English  origin. 
He  was  bom  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  18th  February,  1795.  In  1830,  he 
became  the  director  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  in  Baltimore. 
In  1837,  he  first  visited  London,  where  he  afterwards  established  himself, 
at  Wamford-court,  City,  as  a  merchant  and  money-broker.  His  munifi- 
cence in  1862  attracted  world-wide  attention,  when  he  presented  to  the  City 
of  London  £150,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  When  the 
American  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  Dr.  Kane,  to  inquire  after  the 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Mr.  Peabody  contributed  largely  to  the  expense. 
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In  1 866,  he  presented  a  second  gift  to  London  of  £150,000.  And  in  his  ^will, 
to  which  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  and  our  estimable  friend  Mr.  Charles  Beed,  M.P., 
are  executors,  it  is  understood  that  besides  what  he'  had  done  for  America, 
he  has  bequeathed  a  third  sum  to  London  of  the  same  amount — '*  a  noble  ict 
of  more  than  princely  beneficence,  and,  as  the  Queen  believes,  wholly  witii- 
out  a  parallel."  The  only  outward  honour  he  could  be  preyailed  upon  to 
accept  was  the  bronze  statue  by  the  Boyal  Exdiange,  which  was  publicly 
inaugurated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  July  last.  "  His  affections  were  so 
divided,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  between  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  home 
of  his  early  ancestors,  that  he  fondly  wished  it  might  please  God  to 
ordain  that  he  might  die  in  England,  but  be  buried  in  America."  This  wish 
was  fulfilled.  He  died  in  London,  4th  November,  1869,  setat  75.  His  ftmeral 
was  celebrated,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  people,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
his  hallowed  remains  will  be  conveyed  to  America  in  an  English  ship  of  war. 
Mr.  Peabody  has  written  his  name  in  characters  of  light;  and  he  has 
left  to  two  nations,  in  their  passionate  pursuit  of  gain,  the  needed  lesson  that 
there  is  something  greater  in  life  than  the  sordid  appetite  of  wealth,  and 
that  deeds  of  majestic  beneficence,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  may  make 
the  man  immortal  among  men. 

**  His  virtues  walked  a  narrow  rotmd. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 
And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed." 

Samuel  Thodet. 
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Iportrg. 

**WE  WOULD  SEE  JESUS!" 

We  would  see  Jesus ! ' — ^for  the  shadows  lengthen 
Across  this  little  landscape  of  our  life ; 

'  We  would  see  Jesus  I  ''our  weak  faith  to  strengthen 
For  the  last  weariness — ^the  final  strifb. 

**  *  We  would  see  Jesus !  * — for  Life's  hand  hath  rested 
With  its  dark  touch  upon  both  heart  and  brow ; 

^     And  though  our  souls  have  many  a  billow  breasted, 
Others  are  rising  in  the  distance  now. 

*  '  We  would  see  Jesus ! ' — ^that  great  rock  foundation 
Whereon  our  feet  were  set  by  sovereign  grace ; 
Nor  life  nor  death,  with  all  their  agitation^ 
Can  thence  remove  us,  if  we  see  His  face. 

<*  <  We  would  see  Jesus ! ' — other  lights  are  paling, 
Which  for  long  years  we  have  rq'oiced  to  see ; 
The  blessings  of  our  pilgrimage  are  failing ; 
We  would  not  mourn  them,  for  we  go  to  The*. 

*  *  We  would  see  Jesus  I* — ^yet  the  spirit  lingers 
Bound  the  dear  objects  it  has  loved  so  long, 
And  earth  from  earth  can  scarce  unclose  its  fingers; 
Our  love  to  Thee  makes  not  ihi$  love  less  stnmg. 
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** '  We  would  see  Jesxis !' — sense  is  all  too  blinding, 
And  Heaven  appears  too  dim,  too  far  away ; 
We  would  see  Thee,  to  gain  a  sweet  reminding, 
That  Thou  hast  promised  our  great  debt  to  pay. 

•*  *  We  would  see  Jesus !' — this  is  all  we're  needing : 

Strength,  joy,  and  willingness  come  with  the  sight 
*  We  would  see  Jesus !  *  dying,  risen,  pleading. 
Then,  welcome  day,  and  farewell  mortal  night!" 


]9r«  Jlalan  and  tlje  Seconti  ffieneban  3fte6i6aL* 

Pbbhaps  no  place  of  its  size  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
religious  life  of  Europe  as  Geneva.  The  doctrines  of  the  Beformation, 
boldly  and  ardently  preached  by  William  Farel,  soon  met  with  general 
acceptance  in  that  city,  and  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance which  it  never  had  reached  before.  In  1541 ,  Calvin  was  invited  to 
take  up  his  residence  permanently  there,  as  public  teacher  of  theology. 
The  influence  of  this  great  man  mainly  contributed  to  make  G-eneva  what  it 
afterwards  became,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be— ^the  centre  of 
education  for  the  Protestant  youth  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Of 
all  the  honoured  names  connected  with  it,  one  of  the  last,  though  not  one  of 
the  least,  is  that  of  Caesar  Malan.  Bom  there  in  1787,  he  spent  the  whole 
of  his  life,  with  only  occasional  brief  absences,  in  his  native  city.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  so  that  the  son 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  education  which  Geneva  could  afford.  In  due 
time,  he  became  a  student  of  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  while,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Gospel  grace."  During  his 
studies  for  the  ministiy  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  "no  instruction  was 
given  on  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  man's  fallen  nature,  or  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith," — so  latltudinarian  and  loose  had  the  teaching  of 
theology  in  the  city  of  Calvin  become.  Mr.  Bobert  Haldane,  who  visited 
Geneva  in  1816,  says  of  the  students  there,  that  "  had  they  been  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  enjoyed  no  other  means  of  instruc- 
tion, they  could  scarcely  have  been  more  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel."  The  New  Testament  was  not  considered  necessary  as  a  text-book 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1809,  Mr.  Malan  was  appointed  master  of 
the  flfth  form  at  the  College,  where  he  continued  for  nine  years,  an  enthu- 
siastic and  successful  classical  teacher.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ordained,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  in  1810  was  married.  He  was 
then  "  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  continued  so 
for  several  years,  with  no  thought  "  of  any  other  way  of  salvation  than  that 
of  his  own  work  and  deservings."  At  length  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit 
him  with  light,  and  in  1816,  the  year  of  Mr.  Haldane's  memorable  visit  to 
Geneva,  he  found  peace,  liberty,  and  life  in  Christ.     With  this  new  con- 

*  The  Life,  Labours  and  WritiDcs  of  Cssar  Malan,  D.D.,  MiniBter  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  Pastor  of  "L'Eglise  du  Temoignage."  By 
one  of  bis  Sons.    London :  J.  Kiabet  k  Co. 
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sciousness    and    experience   filling  his  soul,  lie   could  not  remain    long 
without  rendering  public  testimony  to  the  truth  which  he  had  found.     Early 
in  1817,  he  preached  in  the  cathed^  a  sermon  on  justification  by  Mill — ^the 
doctrine  of  the  Beformation  proclaimed  again  from  the  pulpit  of  Calvin. 
The  discourse  fell  like  a  thunder-dap  on  his  hearers,  and  he  left  the  church 
followed  by  the  scorn  of  the  populace  and  the  indignation  of  his  brethren. 
Next  day  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  clerical  body,  to 
implore  him  to  change  or  abandon  his  new  doctrine.    He  could  not  of  course 
do  so,  and  the  result  of  his  refusal  was  his  exclusion  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
National  Church.    From  that  hour  began  a  system  of  opposition  and  perse- 
cution which  issued  in  his  separation  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Geneya,  and  in  his  being  deprived'of  his  post  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
College.    Hence  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  other  means  of  Hyelihood,  and 
for  many  years  supported  himself  and  his  large  family  by  taking  pupils.  An 
Independent  Church  was  formed  under  his  pastorate,  and  in  1820  he  built  a 
chapel — "  the  Chapel  of  Testimony,"  as  it  was  called — ^in  his  own  garden,  a 
little  outside  the  city.    Public  feeling  for  a  long  time  was  strongly  against 
him,  though  happily  he  Hyed  to  see  this  greatly  changed.    Throughout  his 
long  life,  his  work  seems  to  haye  been  more  tiiat  of  an  eyangelist  than  a 
pastor.    His  dogmatism,  which  doubtless  aided  him  in  the  former  character, 
was  against  him  in  the  latter.    He  took  seyeral  extensiye  eyangelLsiiig  tours 
or  missionary  journeys   in   his   own   country,  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium.     Bepeatedly  he  yisited  Britain,  where  he  was  always  cordially 
welcomed  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.    Full  of  love  to  Christ  and 
souls,  he  was  eminently  useful  in  winning  them  to  the  Saviour.    He  had 
rare  talent  in  personally  addressing  men  on  the  great  question  of  their 
salvation ;  and  in  the  private  room,  on  the  steamboat,  by  the  wayside,  or 
in  the  diligence,  he  was  ever  looking  for  opportunities  of  doing  good  in  this 
way.    Some  very  interesting  cases  of  this  nature  are  recorded  in  this  volume 
of  memoirs  by  one  of  his  sons.    All  his  life,  too,  he  was  remarkably  successfol 
in  the  use  of  the  press.    He  had  the  *'pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  and  sent 
forth  a  host  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  books,  many  of  ^em  apologetic  and 
polemical,  but  most  of  them  of  a  narrative  and  evangelistic   character. 
Several  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English,  Cerman,  and  Italian, 
and  have  been  extensively  useful.    As  a  hymn-writer,  also,  with  not  a  little 
of  the  true  genius  of  the  poet,  Dr.  Malan*s  name  will  live  in  the^Church  of 
Christ.    Some  of  his  hymns  are  now  sung  in  the  National  Church  of  his 
country,  and  several  of  the  tunes  to  which  he  set  his  own  hymns  are  found 
in  English  books  of  psalmody. 

The  rigidity  of  some  of  Dr.  Malan's  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  views 
prevented  him  from  joining  D*Aubign6,  Gaussen,  and  others,  when  they 
established  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva  in  1831.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  stand  which  he  had  taken  twelve  years  before  had  very 
largely  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  movement,  and  we  all  the  more 
wonder  that  he  did  not  personally,  and  with  his  flock,  attach  himself  to  il 
But  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  do  so,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
remained  an  Independent  Dissenter.  Growing  infirmities  came  upon  him 
with  increasing  years,  and  in  1857  he  withdrew  from  Geneva  to  Tand- 
oduvres,  a  village  a  short  way  from  the  city.    Here  he  spent  the  lut  years 
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of  his  life,  continiiing,  howeyer,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  to  walk  into  the 
city  and  conduct  the  public  services  in  his  chapel.  His  last  service  was  in 
November,  1863.  The  chapel  which  he  had  occupied  for  more  than  forty 
years  was  taken  down  by  the  progress  of  Grenevan  municipal  improvements 
shortly  before  he  died,  and  all  that  now  remains  as  a  memorial  of  it  is  the 
name  of  a  new  road,  Chemin  de  la  Chapelle,  which  skirts  its  site.  Our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  Dr.  Malan  as  a  father  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  All  who  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  him  in  his  own  home  bear 
testimony  that  there  he  singularly  shone  as  a  man  of  God.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1864,  after  several  months  of  severe  suffering,  patiently 
borne.  We  have  been  greatly  gratified  by  our  perusal  of  this  life  of  so 
good  and  useful  a  man.  Now  and  then,  the  writing  is  a  little  prolix,  and 
would  bear  condensation ;  but  no  one  can  read  the  book  without  advantage, 
and  without  being  convinced,  we  think,  that  Dr.  Malan^s  work  in  Geneva, 
with  its  direct  and  indirect  influence,  forms  a  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  his  country,  and  indeed  of  Europe. 


Kottces  of  iSoofts. 


Facta  and  Dates;  or,  the  Leading 
Events  in  Sacred  atid  Profane  History, 
and  the  Principal  Facta  in  the  Various 
Physical  Sciences.  The  memory  being 
aided  throughout  by  a  simple  and 
natural  method.  By  the  B«v.  Alex. 
Maokay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.  (Edin- 
burgh  :  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. ) 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  good,  and  Br. 
Mackay  has  worked  it  out  with  much 
ingenuity.  A  vast  amount  of  information 
is  collected  together,  condensed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  and  set  in  easy  and 
attractive  order,  while  the  memory  is 
aided  by  a  simple  system  of  mnemonics. 
It  is]  in  many  respects  a  text-book  of 
physical  science  and  universal  chronology, 
well  adapted  for  use  in  schools,  and  also 
for  private  reference.  It  will  be  an  im- 
portant help  to  many  in  these  days  of 
competitive  examinations. 

Varied  Aspects  of  "the  Ward  o/Zife.'' 
Select  Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  Archi- 
bald Jack,  North  Shields.  (London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ) 

The  esteemed  and  venerable  author  of  this 
volume  has  done  well  in  makini;  a  selec- 
tion from  the  discourses  preached  during 
his  lengthened  ministry,  and  giving  them 


to  the  public.  They  are  worthy  of  a  wider 
audience  than  that  which  heard  them  as 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  The  volume 
contains  twenty  sermons,  on  a  variety  of 
important  subjects  bearing  on  the  Chris- 
tian life,  six  of  them  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  fourteen  from  the  New.  They 
are  thoughtful,  Evangelical,  devout, 
evincing  considerable  grasp  of  mind, 
analytic  power,  and  no  little  felicity  of 
illustration.  May  the  venerable  author, 
now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  this  effort 
of  his  pen  in  the  jubilee  of  that  ministry 
from  which  he  has  now  retired,  is  widely 
welcomed  by  the  Churches  which  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  serve  so  long,  and  by 
many  beyond  them. 

The  hordes  Supper^  <kc.  By  the 
Bev.  George  Allen,  Vicar  of  St. 
Thomas's,  Islington.  (London :  Mac* 
intosh. ) 

Mr.  Allen  has  written  a  serious  and ' 
earnest  litttlo  work  upon  the  Lord*s 
Supper,  and  urges  a  devout  celebration 
of  it  upon  members  of  his  own  com- 
munion;  but  we  think  that  he,  like 
many  oth^r  excellent  men,  imagines  that 
the  use  of  t!ie  ordinance  as  a  com- 
memorative ri'.o  only  must  be  void  of  in- 
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flnence  and  refreshment,  though  through 
such  a  service  God  is  able  to  make  "all 
grace  to  abound."  Between  the  act 
which  is  done  "in  remembrance"  of 
Christ  and  the  imaginary  change  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord,  there  appears  to  be  no 
satisfactory  halting-place. 

AbotU  Footsteps.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
Haymax,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  Done- 
raile,  County  Cork.  (London :  Nisbet 
and  Co.) 

This  book  about  the  footsteps  of  the 
Bedeemer,  of  angels,  of  ministers,  of  the 
flock,  of  pilgrims,  of  the  erring,  the 
stedfast,  the  weary,  the  failing,  the 
dying,  the  departed,  and  the  glorified, 
-wiW.  help  to  quicken  the  footsteps  of  all 
heavenward.  We  wish  the  author  looked 
upon  those  outside  his  own  communion 
with  a  more  loving  eye.  Is  it  so,  that 
"abundant  herbage"  is  confined  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  but  starveling  vegetation  else- 
where? The  questionable  sentiment 
of  a  note,  however,  must  not  prejudice 
against  the  book,  which  contains  sug- 
gestive and  profitable  thoughts. 

God^s  Purpose  in  Judgment :  con- 
gidered  with  special  reference  to  the 
Aseertion  of  Merey^  or  AnnihikUion, 
for  the  Lost.  By  Robkbt  Baxter, 
Esq.     (London :  Partridge  and  Co.) 

This  little  book  is  conceived  and  written 
in  an  excellent  spirit.  The  writer  holds 
what  are  deemed  sound  opinions  on  the 
great  questions  indicated,  but  does  not 
l)ossess  either  the  breadth  of  view  or  the 
force  of  argument  necessary  for  their 
defence  against  the  attacks  of  modern 
assailants.  The  writers  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  combat  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
regard  his  arguments  as  little  better  than 
the  feeble  shaft  of  Old  Priam. 

Prayers  f  Ancient  and  Modem, 
Adapted  to  Family  Use.  (London: 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.) 

A  very  successful  efibrt  to  bring  into  use 
the  devotional  exeixsises  of  eminent  men 


of  former  ages,  and  of  different  sections  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Prayers  are  col- 
lected from  ancient  liturgies,  from  Augus- 
tine, Anselm,  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Calvin,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Matthew  Henry, 
and  many  others.  The  result  is  a  maniuU 
of  prayer  for  six  weeks,  possessing  fresh- 
ness, variety,  and  fulness,  more  than  any 
other  similar  book  that  we  know. 

Hints  a/nd  ThouglUs  for  Christians. 
By  Rev.  JoHX  Todd,  D.B.  (London  : 
Bemrose  and  Sons.) 

Twenty-two  chapters  by  Dr.  Todd,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  moral  and  spiritnaL 
They  are  written  in  an  attractive  and 
racy  style,  and  contain  much  calculated 
to  be  practically  usefuL 

Nuts /or  Boys  to  Crock,  By  Rev. 
John  Todd,  D.D.,  Pitfcsfield,  Mass. 
(London  :  Bemrose  and  Sons.) 

Dr.  Todd  stands  amongst  the  princes  as  a 
preacher  and  writer  for  the  young.  Heres, 
in  the  form  of  fable,  all^;oiy,  diaio^^ne, 
narrative,  and  homily  he  gives  as  more 
than  forty  addresses  to  boys,  whidi  they 
will  read  with  pleasure,  or  hear  witii 
profit. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents 
Bereaved  of  LUtle  Children,  Edited 
by  William  Looax.  Sixth  Edition. 
(London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

We  expressed  ourselves  in  words  of  com- 
mendation respecting  a  former  and  larger 
issue  of  this  book.  We  again  heartily 
commend  it,  as  eminentiy  fitted  to  oam* 
fort  and  console  those  who  are  sorrowing 
over  the  loss  of  loved  littie  ones. 

A  Text-Book  of  Geography.  For  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Jaiues  Douolaa, 
Ph.I>.     (Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd) 

Of  the  making  of  books  of  geography 
there  seems  no  end  This  volnme,  hj 
Dr.  Douglas,  can  fairly  daim  a  hi^ 
place  among  useful  school-booka.  It 
combines  fulness  and  accuracy  with  con- 
ciseness and  cheapness.  The  sommaiy 
of  Sacred  Geography  at  the  end  is 
exceedingly  good. 
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Pastors  and  People :    a  Centenary 

Memorial  of  Fiak-strtet  Congregational 

Ckurchj  Hull,     By  the  Kev.  Gboboe 

Thomas  Costeb.     (London  :  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.) 

Thia    volume,    altbongh   invested   with 

special  interest  to  the  people  of  Hull,  is 

worthy  of  a  wide  and  general  perusal. 

It  embraces  the  rise  and  progress  of  an 

important  Church,  and  valuable  sketches 

of  some  of  the  pastors,  some  of  whom 

were  men  widely  known    and    highly 

esteemed. 

Wayside  Service;  or,  the  Day  of 
Small  Things,  By  Anna  Shtpton. 
(London :  Morgan  and  Chase.) 
The  weary  in  heart  will  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  the  thoughts  and  illus- 
trations which  the  author  has  so  beauti- 
fully blended  together.  They  will  feel 
more  deeply  the  wisdom  of  seeking,  of 
seeing,  and  of  doing  6od*s  will  in  every- 
thing. 

The  Priest  and  his  Pervert,    By  the 

Rev.  N.  G.  Whttestone,  M.A.,  Vicar 

of   Stanstead.       (London:    W.   Hunt 

and  Co.) 

Were  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

who  are   enthusiasts    for  Ritualism,  to 

ponder  the  facts  and  thoughts  presented 

in  this  book,  they  would  come  nearer  to 

the  Word  of  Cod  instead  of  going  further 

from  it 

The  Attributes  of  Gody  considered,  in 
Connection  wUh  the.  Salvation  of  Man, 
(London:  W.  H.  Collingridge^  Alders- 
gate-street.) 
A  piece  of  strongly-seasoned  Calvinistic 
theology  in  verse.     There  is  a  good  deal 
of  precious  truth  in  it,  with  some  things 
about  which  good  men  differ;  and  the 
poetry  is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst 
that  has  come  under  our  notice. 
ffeaven^s    WJiispers    in  tlie    Storm, 
By  the  late  Rev.  F.  J.  Jameson,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Coton.     (London  :  W.  Hunt 
and  Co.) 
The  afflictions    of    the  writer  qualified 
him  to  be  the  comforter  of    others  in 
similar  circumstances.     To    such,     this 
book  may  be  as  the  voice  of  Jesus  in  the 
fctorm,  saying,  *' Peace,  be  still  I" 


Central    Truths,       By    the    Rev. 

Chas.  Stanford.     (London:  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.) 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's eloquent  discourses  on  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  Christian  faith.  The 
book  is  fraught  with  holy  thought  and 
quiet  beauty. 

Blaivche  Gamond,  a  Heroine  of  the 
Faith,  (London :  The  Religions  Tract 
Society.) 
A  pathetic  narrative  of  persecutions  for 
evangelical  truth  in  the  times  of  the 
Dragonnades.  Such  illustrations  of 
stedfastness  to  religious  principle  are 
most  seasonable  in  an  age,  one  of  whose 
tendencies  is  to  luxurious  ease. 

The  Dying  Saviour  and  the  Gipsy 
Girl  By  Mabie  Sibbee.  (London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
A  tale  of  the  power  of  childlike  fiuth  in 
Jesus,  beautifully  and  touchingly  told. 
This  little  book  is  one  of  Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton's  ''Shilling  Presentation 
Series." 

Quality  Fogg^s  Old  Ledger,  By 
Mrs.  Prosser.  (London:  The  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. ) 
If  all  the  self-righteous  were  but  to  take 
to  themselves  the  truths  this  tale  incul- 
cates, they  would  forthwith  begin  a  new 
and  noble  life. 

Fraruionia  Stories,  By  Jacob 
Abboit.  (London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 
A  handsome  edition  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
popular  stories  —  Stuyvesant,  Caroline, 
and  Agnes.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  will  form  an  attractive  present 
to  good  boys  and  girls. 

Tim    Peglar^s    Secret,       (Loudon : 

The  Religious  Tract  Society.) 
A  tale  about  perseverance,  which  young 
children  will  devour  and  finish  with  a 
healthy  appetite  for  more. 

Shining  Idghl,  "By  the  Author  of 
"The  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley 
Vicars."  (London  :  J.  Kisbet  and  Co. ) 
An  earnest  x^ea  for  the  life  of  Faith  in 
Christ,  and  for  Christ,  illustrated  in  Miss 
Marsh's  usually  interesting  style. 
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BEV.   GEORGE  ROSE. 

George.  Rose,  of  Bermondsey,  was  bom 
in   London,   February   17,   1799.    After 
having  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  in 
a  merchants  office,  he  became,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  the  subject  of  the  religious 
impressiopAi  which  led  him  ultimately  to 
Cluistian  decision,  and  to  the  Christian 
ministry.      He  was  first  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  religious  subjects,  through 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gumey,  at 
the  Episcopal  Chapel,  West-street,  Soho. 
Of  the  ministry  of  this  clergyman,  Mr. 
Rose  often  spoke  in  after  years  with  much 
aflfection.       Subsequently,    through    the 
invitation  of  au  intimate  friend,  he  went 
to    Tottenham-court-road    Chapel,    and 
under  the   joint  ministry  of   the  Rev. 
Matthew    WUks    and    the    Rev.    John 
Hyatt,  his  previous  religious  awakenings 
ripened  into  decision  for  Christ,  and  to 
practical    dedication.       In    the    Sunday 
School,    Short's-gardens,    his     Christian 
activities  commenced,  and  at  about  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  became  desirous  of 
entering  the  stated  ministry.     His  first 
wish  was  to  go  abroad  as  a  missionary ; 
but    this    wish    was    overniled    by  his 
friends,  and  he  was  induced,  through  the 
advice  of  Matthew  Wilka,  to  respond  to 
the  appeals  then  being  made  by  the  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,  and  ofi'er  himself  as 
a  candidate,  with  a  view  to  ministerial 
work  in  Ireland.      His  ofi'er  being  ac- 
cepted, he  went  for  three  years  to  the 
Society's  College  in  Dublin,  under  the 
tutorial  oversight  of  Dr.  Cope ;  and  when 
his  term  of  study  was  completed,  com- 
menced his  labours,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
GospeL     He  laboured,  with  many  tokens 
of  esteem,  at  Bray,  Wexford,  and  other 
places  in  Ireland,  and  then  returned  to 
London ;   and  through  the  introduction 
of  Matthew  Wilks,  his  unfailing  friend 
and  counsellor,  occasionally  preached  at 
Jamaica-row  Chapel,  Bermondsey,  where 
the    philanthropic   John  Townsend  was 
then  the  minister.  Mr.  Townsend's  death 
soon  afterwards  taking  place,  the  young 
minister  wfs  invited  to  supply,  for  three 


months,  the  vacant  pulpit.  This  he  did 
with  such  acceptance  to  the  congregation, 
as  to  be  cordially  invited  to  become  the 
pastor.  Then  began  a  ministry,  which, 
for  more  than  forty  yeais,  was  exercised 
with  a  peculiar  amiableness,  fidelity,  and 
success,  which  have  endeared  the  name 
of  George  Rose  to  a  large  and  widely- 
spread  circle  of  friends. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Rose^  in  London, 
conomenced  in  the  year  1826.  Occupying, 
as  he  did,  what  was  then  a  prominent 
position  in  the  ministry  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Churches,  and  taking  always  a  lively 
interest  in  the  religious  questions  which 
came  up  during  the  long  period  of  his 
active  labours,  he  was  naturally  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  leading  ministers  of 
his  denomination.  He  was  for  some  years 
the  secretary  of  a  "fraternal  meeting," 
which  embraced  among  its  members 
Dr.  Harris,  Mr.  Burnet,  George  Kent, 
Dr.  Massie,  and  some  ministers  still 
living ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  uas 
held  by  his  brethren,  is  shown  in  the  fact 
of  his  receiving  from  them,  as  a  mark  of 
affection,  a  richly-bound  copy  of  Bartlett's 
**  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs,"  containing 
an  inscription,  in  ornamental  writing, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris.  He  was  one 
of  the  secretaries,  also,  for  some  time,  of 
the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  the  secretary 
of  the  Lewisham  Congregational  School, 
of  which  his  predecessor  in  the  ministry, 
the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  was  one  of  the 
founders. 

To  his  congregation  he  was  a  faithful 
minister.  Having  a  firm  spiritual  grasp 
of  the  truth  which  he  preached,  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  he  gave  it  constant 
utterance.  It  was  felt  by  those  who 
listened  to  him,  that  the  preacher  himself 
was  a  true  believer  in,  and  a  true  lover  of, 
that  Saviour  whom  he  set  forth  to  his 
fellow-men.  He  was  eminent  for  preach- 
ing the  truth  in  love.  The  amiablen&ss 
of  his  heart  gave  form  and  clothing  to  all 
his  utterances.  His  sermons  were  not 
remarkable    for    penetration,    but    they 
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were  full  of  vividness;    and  his  easy, 
flowing,  and  rapid  utterance,  combined 
with  an  almost  faultless   diction,   were 
such  as  to  give  to  his  preaching  a  peculiar 
attractiveness  and  power.      Among  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  accounted  blame- 
less.     In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked,  his  name  is  always 
mentioned  as  if  it  were  representative  of 
all  that  is  fragrant  and  pure  in  human  life. 
The  common  testimony  in  regard  to  him 
is,  that  he  was  a  good  man.    He  was  a 
bright    example    of    the    life  to   which, 
through  his  preacluDg,  he  aimed  to  elevate 
his  people. 

In  social  life  he  was  a  lover  of  innocent 
mirth.  Being  himself  full  of  graceful 
wit  and  racy  anecdote,  his  presence 
always  fostered  a  healthy  cheerfulness. 

In  November,  1864,  he  became  the 
victim  of  a  serious  and  painful  illness, 
which  so  impaired  his  strength  and  facul- 
ties that  he  never  fully  recovered.  In  the 
following  year,  therefore,  a  co-pastor  was 
appointed,  with  whom  he  shared  for 
about  a  year  the  ministrations  of   the 


pulpit.      Soon  afterwards,  arrangements 
were  made  by  his  people  and  friends  for 
his  full  retirement.    He  spent  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  in  the  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood of  Beckenham  (where  his  widow 
continues  to  reside),   but  he  gradually 
became  weaker  and  more  helpless,  unt^ 
on  July  Idth,  1869,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age,  he  finished  his  course,  and  departed 
•*to  be  with  Christ"    On  the  day  of  the 
burial  the  Rev.  T.   Binney  conducted  a 
very  touching  domestic  service  at  Becken- 
ham, and  his  remains  were  then  followed 
to  Norwood  Cemetery  by  his  four  sons, 
and  other  personal  relatives^  by  many  of 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry  whom  he  had 
personally  known,  by  the  deacons  of  the 
bereaved  church,  and  a  deputation  from 
the    Committee    of    the    Congregational 
SchooL     Many  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  at  the  grave-side,  to  witness 
with  t^rful  solemnity  the  committing  of 
the  body  to  the  dvust,  and  to  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  in  the  thought  of  his 
blessed  presence  with  the  Master  whom 
he  had  loved  and  served. 


Eift  fgousdjolU  Ereasurs. 


ttAVB  A  PLACE  FOR  PRAYER. 

Wb  do  not  need  the  closet  in  order  to 
find  the  Lord.  He  is  ever  near  to  us. 
But  we  enter  it  in  order  to  escape  from 
distractions,  and  in  order  to  regain  those 
associations,  and,  it  may  be,  to  surround 
ourselves  with  those  mementoes  which  we 
formerly  found  helpful  to  our  prayers. 
One  who  has  great  powers  of  abstraction 
may  take  refuge  from  surrounding  bustle 
in  the  depth  of  his  own  spirit,  and  pass 
along  the  crowded  streets  in  the  perpetual 
hermitage  of  his  own  self -conclusion,  un- 
diverted and  undistracted  by  all  that  is 
whirling  round  him.  But  few  have  this 
talent  of  inward  sequestration,  this  power 
to  make  a  closet  of  themselves ;  and  in  order 
to  find  for  their  thoughts  a  peaceful  sanc- 
tuary, they  must  find  for  their  persons  a 
tranquil  asylum.  It  little  matters  where 
or  what  it  is.  Isaac  went  out  into  the 
field,   and    Jacob    plied    his    night-long  I 


prayer  beside  the  running  brook.     Abra- 
ham  planted  a  grove,  and,  in  the  cool 
shadows  of  his  oaks  at  Beersheba,   he 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Abraham's 
servant  knelt  down  beside  his  camel ;  and 
it  would  appear  from  some  of  his  psalms 
that  a  cave,  a  mountain  fastness,  or  a 
cavern  in  the  rocks,  was  David's  frequent 
oratory.     Peter  had  chosen  for  his  place 
of  prayer  the  quiet  and  airy  roof  of  his 
sea-side  lodging,  when  the  messengers  of 
Cornelius  found  him.    It  would  seem  that 
the  open  air,  the  noiseless  amplitude  of 
the  "  solitary  place,"  the  hill  side,  with 
the  stars  above,  and  the  shxidowy  world 
below  —  the    fragrant    stillness    of    the 
garden,  when  evening  had  dismissed  the 
labourers — ^were  the  places  where  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  loved  to  pray.     It  was  in  the 
old  church  of  Ayr  that  John  Welsh  was 
wont,  all  alone,  to  wrestle  with  the  angel 
of  the  covenant ;  and  we  have  stood  in 
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the  wild  rock-deft  where  Peden  found 
frequent  refuge  from  his  persecutors,  and 
whence  he  caused  his  ciy  to  ascend  "unto 
the  Lord  most  high.'*  It  does  not  need 
four  walls  and  a  bolted  door  to  make  a 
place  ol  prayer.  Retirement,  and  silence, 
and  a  sequestered  spirit  will  create  it  any- 
where. By  the  shore  of  the  sounding  sea, 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  the  remote- 
ness of  the  green  and  sunny  upland,  or 
the  balmy  peacefulneas  of  the  garden 
bower — ^nay,  amidst  the  dust  of  the  dingy 
waieroom,  or  the  cobwebs  of  the  owlet- 
haunted  bam — in  the  jolting  comer  of  the 
crowded  stage,  or  the  unnoticed  nook  of 
the  travellers'  room,  you  have  only  to  shut 
your  eyes,  and  seclude  your  spirit,  and 
you  have  created  a  closet  there.  It  is  a 
closet  wherever  the  soul  finds  itself  alone 
with  €rod.  But,  besides  a  still  and  silent 
place,  it  is  important  to  have  a  stated 
place  for  prayer — "thy"  closet,  thy 
familiar  and  frequented  place.  Although 
places  have  not  so  much  influence  on  us 
as  persons,  their  influence  is  great.  There 
are  places  where  we  would  like  to  be 
when  trial  comes,  places  where  we  should 
like  to  be  if  we  are  to  sicken  and  be  laid 
aside,  places  where  we  should  like  to  die, 
and  places  where  we  find  it  most  con- 
genial and  delightful  to  pray.  Homes  of 
the  spirit  they  are ;  places  that  seem  to 
understand  us,  and  be  in  sympathy  with 
us ;  places  that  have,  as  it  were,  imbibed, 
and  do  still  retain,  something  of  the  joys 
we  once  tasted  in  them ;  places  which 
make  bereavement  less  awful,  loneliness 
less  desolate,  happiness  more  intense,  and 
heaven  more  near.  When  Elijah  came  to 
Sarepta,  and  found  the  son  of  the  widow 
dead,  he  snatched  the  child  from  the 
bosom  of  the  weeping  mother,  and  carried 
him  "to  the  loft  where  he  abode,  and  laid 
him  on  his  own  bed."  And  there  he  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  "  0  Lord,  my  God,  let 
this  child's  soul  come  unto  him  again." 
He  felt  as  if  this  loft,  where  he  had  so 
often  prayed  before,  was  the  likeliest  place 
for  prayer  now,  the  place  where  he  might 
penetrate  into  Jehovah's  nearest  presence, 
and  procure  an  unprecedented  blessing. 
And  on  this  priacijile,   i>crhap.3,   it  was 


that  David,  when  tidings  came  of  the 
death  of  Absalom,  hastened  up  to  "the 
chamber  over  the  gate."  His  heart  was 
breaking,  and  lest  it  should  split  alto- 
gether in  his  unutterable  sorrow,  he  sped 
away  to  the  place  where  he  had  foond 
lesser  sorrows  lightened ;  and,  as  he  stag- 
gered up  into  this  secret  sanctuary,  pas- 
sionate grief  began  to  give  place  to  prayer. 
"  0,  my  son,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son, 
Absalom!  Would  Gk)d  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!" 
And  this  is  the  best  consecration  any 
sanctuary  or  secret  chamber  can  acquire — 
the  consciousness  that  there  you  have 
met  with  God,  and  the  hope  instinctive 
that  th«re  you  may  meet  Him  yet  again. 
Happy  are  you  if  there  be  a  house  of 
prayer,  or  a  private  dwelling  which 
awakens  in  you,  as  you  near  it,  a  rush  of 
holy  feelings  or  happy  recollections;  a 
sanctuary  round  which  a  constant  Sabbath 
shines,  and  a  perpetual  air  of  heaven  re- 
poses. And  happy  are  you  if  in  your 
residence  there  be  a  room — however 
sombre  the  stranger  may  think  it — which 
you  cannot  enter  without  a  secret  comfort 
suffusing  your  spirit;  a  room  where,  in 
dreariest  moments,  you  feel  that  you  are 
not  friendless,  and,  in  darkest  days,  that 
you  are  not  hopeless;  a  room  in  which 
memory  has  built  its  Peniels  and  £be- 
nezers,  its  memorials  of  ecstatic  hours  and 
answered  petitions ;  a  chamber  which  yon 
abandon  with  regret,  when  called  to  quit 
the  dwelling,  as  if ,  in  leaving  it,  yon  left 
the  gate  of  heaven — the  closet  where  you 
used  to  shut  to  the  door,  and  pray  to  your 
Father  in  secret,  and  feel  that  He  was 
hearing  you. — Mount  of  Olives, 

"TIME  ENOUGH  YET." 

"There  is  time  enough  yet"  So  say 
thousands  in  words,  and  thoasands  more 
by  their  conduct^  who  little  dream  how 
short  is  time,  and  how  rapid  its  fligjht, 
and  how  soon  with  them  time  will  be  no 
longer.  "There  is  time  enough  yet,** 
said  that  young  lady  a  while  sgo.  The 
rose  blossomed  on  her  cheek;  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  animation ;  her  countenance 
beamed  with  the  smiles  of  affection.    Her 
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proepects  were  bright  and  sunny.     She 
was  admired  and   loved,   as  she  richly 
deserved  to  be,  for  she  was  as  amiable  in 
mind  and  manners  as  she  was  surpassingly 
beautiful  in  person.      We  saw  the  rich 
blood  mantle  on  her  cheek,  and  all  the 
future  appeared  bright  and  attractive  for 
coming  years.     But  suddenly  the  scene 
changed.     The  skies  were  overcast  and 
cloudy.      The  rose  faded  on  her  cheek. 
Her  eyes  were  dimmed  and   sightless. 
The  paleness  of  death  took  its  seat  where, 
but  a  few  days  before,  sat  the  smiles,  and 
beauty,   and  loveliness  of  youth.     The 
shroud,  the  coffin,  and  the  winding-sheet 
told,   in  affecting  tones,  how  untrue  it 
may  be  that  there  is  **  time  enough  yet." 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  that  young  man 
in  the  vigour  of  life.     He  thought  and 
said,  **  There  is  time  enough  yet."    But 
in  one  short  hour,  his  life  and  time  with 
him  ended  together,  to  his  unspeakable 
dismay  and  terror.     And,  dear  reader, 
are  you  saying,  **  There  is  time  enough 
yet "  ?    It  may  be  that  you  have  none  to 
lose,  and  none  to  spare.  How  many  illus- 
trations of  such  a  possibility  occur  every 
year  !    Some  years  since,  a  clergyman  in 
Elaine  ascended  his  pulpit  on  a  certain 
New  Yearns  Sabbath,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  likely  to  ascend  it  many  years 
more.    But,  alas !  he  had  entered  it  for  the 
last  time.     He  arose,  he  took  his  text-  -it 
was  this:    '*This  year  thou  shalt  die." 
He  made  a  few  remarks,  turned  pale,  and 
sank  down  in  his  pulpit  a  lifeless  corpse  ! 


His  pulpit  was  his  death-chamber,  and  his 
gown  his  winding-sheet ! 

"Time  enough  yet."  So  you  might 
have  thought,  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
Judge  Boling  rose  to  speak  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  that  he  would  rise  to  make 
many  more  speeches.  But  no;  he  was 
making  his  last  speech.  "  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  he ;  and,  while  addressing  the  chair, 
the  angel  of  death  touched  him,  and  he 
fell  down  a  dead  man  ! 

"Time  enough  yet."  Had  you  seen 
Colonel  Bowie,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
enter  a  church  in  Washington,  3'ou  would 
little  have  thought  he  had  entered  the 
church  for  the  last  time  ;  but  so  it  was. 
While  the  man  of  God  was  preaching  on 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  all 
present  heard  a  groan.  It  was  his  last. 
Colonel  Bowie  fell  upon  the  floor,  and 
immediately  expired  !  His  friends 
gathered  around  him,  and  carried  him 
out  a  dead  man. 

"Time  enough  yet,"  do  you  still  say? 
Call  to  mind,  then,  those  who,  within  a 
few  days  or  months  i)ast,  have  been  sud- 
denly engulfed  in  the  ocean's  waves.  Had 
you  been  one  of  the  ill-fated  passengers  on 
board  the  Atlantic  steamer,  would  you 
have  been  in  a  state  of  mind  to  say, 
"  There  is  time  enough  yet  ?"  Count  thy 
minutes,  measure  thy  days,  and  do  with 
thy  might  what  thy  hands  find  to  do. 
Time  is  on  the  wing,  and  while  thou 
sleepest  she  lingers  not,  and  will  not  wait 
for  thee.— A^cw  York  Evangelist, 
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SUSSEX  HOME  MISSIONART  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Home 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2nd. 
There  was  a  large  audience.  Charles  Reed, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  the  Revs.  R.  Hamilton, 
R.  V.  Pryce,  A.  Foyster,  H.  Bromley, 
B.  Price  (Worthing),  J.  Hart  (GuUdford), 
A.  Reed  (St.  Leonard's),  J.  Lloyd  Harris 
(Billingshurst),  &c.  The  Secretary  (Rev. 
A.  Foyster)  read  the  report.  During  the 
year  there  had  been  lay  evangelists,  more 
or  less  employed,  12;  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  under  visitation,  106;  population 
about  64,000;    visitable  families,  about 


5,000.  The  home  mission  stations  were 
18;  out-stations,  17;  number  of  churches 
at  principal  stations,  9.  There  were  also 
lending  libraries,  Bible-classes,  mothers' 
meetings,  Bible-women,  and  tract  dis- 
tributors. There  were  28  chapels  and  44 
rooms  used  regularly  for  religious  services. 
At  Bognor  and  BilUngshurst  new  chapels 
had  been  opened  during  the  year,  but  the 
Society  was  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  reducing  the  number  of  evangelists  and 
mission  stations.  During  the  past  year 
there  would  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
£240  had  not  £180  been  specially  con- 
tributed, and  £60  taken  from  the  balance 
in   hand.      The  committee  now  ask  for 
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aa  ordinary  income  of  not  less  than 
£1,200  per  annum,  instead  of  £850.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Price  (of  Worthing) 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  He 
bore  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
agents'  work,  and  said  the  labours  of  the 
evangelists  in  the  county  were  exerting  a 
very  beneficial  influence  among  the  labour- 
ing population.  The  Kev.  J.  Hart  (of 
Guildford)  seconded  the  motion,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
a  cause  at  Rudgwick  suuported  jointly  by 
his  congregation  and  this  Society.  The 
Kev.  A.  Keed  (St  Leouard's-on-Sea) 
moved  the  following  resolution : — "  That 
this  meeting,  whUe  rejoicing  in  the 
success  which  has  so  manifestly  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
year,  and  while  gratefully  recognising  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  spiritual  results  that 
have  been  reported,  would,  at  the  same 
time,  admit  that  an  irresistible  claim  is 
preferred  upon  the  churches  for  increased 
support,  and  hereby  resolves  during  the 
present  year  to  use  every  endeavoiu:  to 
bring  up  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
Society  to  at  least  £1,200,  as  suggested  in 
the  report"  This  resolution  was  carried, 
and  the  meeting  brought  to  a  close  by 
singing  the  doxmogy. 

BERKS,    SOUTH    OXON,   AND    SOUTH    BUCKS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Berks, 
South  Oxon,  and  South  Bucks  Associa- 
tion, were  held  in  Maidenhead  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  the  1st  and  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber. On  Monday  evening  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Spence,  of  Clapton,  preached.      On  Tues- 


day morning  the  ministers  met  for 
conference,  when  the  terms  and  modes  of 
admission  into  our  chnrches  were  the 
subjects  of  discussion.  The  snbaeqnent 
business  meeting  of  ministers  and  dele- 
gates was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Macfarlane,  B.A.  Daring  the  course  of 
this  meeting  a  paper  upon  the  educational 
question  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Jnkes, 
of  Uxbridge,  which  excited  considerable 
interest  and  discussion.  In  the  evening  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  C.  J.  Andrewes,  Esq.,  of  Reading, 
in  the  chair,  when  an  address  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  E  Jukes  on  the  "Priesthood 
of  Believers,"  and  one  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Martin,  of  Oxford,  on  the  *  *  Royalty  of  the 
Redeemed."  The  meetings  were  largely 
attended. 

KENT  CONGREGATIONAL  ASSOCIATIOX, 
MAIDSTONE  DISTRICT. 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Maid- 
stone District  of  the  Kent  Congregational 
Association  were  held  at  Lenham,  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2nd.  A  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business  took  place  in  the 
morning,  and  a  devotional  meeting  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  a  pubbc  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Independent  chapeL 
The  Rev.  J.  Hutchins,  the  minister  of  the 
place,  presided.  After  prayer,  offered  by 
the  Rev.  £.  Bailey,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Chamberlain 
on  '*  Congregationalism  and  the  Signs  of 
the  Times;"  the  Rev.  J.  Birdseye  on 
"Spirituality,  the  Power  of  the  Church;" 
and  by  the  Rev.  R  Laver  on  •*  Worship 
and  Work." 


Congregational  SSnton  of  (Sfnglanti  attlr  WMts. 

The  Thirtieth  Autumnal  Meeting  was  held  at  Wolverhampton,  October  18, 
19,  20,  21,  and  22,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful,  harmonious, 
and  useful  ever  held,  and  reflected  credit  aliko  on  the  Union  Committee  and 
its  officers,  and  on  the  Local  Committee  and  its  indefatigable  secretaries. 
The  commencement  was  auspicious  by  the  admirable  and  timely  sermon  to 
the  Union,  preached  on  Monday  evening,  October  18th,  at  Queen's-squaie 
Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  HuU,  on  **  The  Church 
a  Witness  for  Christ,  Truth,  and  Order." 

MoHNiNo  Sessional  Meetinq. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  Chairman. 
Tuesday,  October  19th. — ^The  Chairman  delivered  an  inauffural  address 
on  "  The  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Ministry,  the  Worwip,  and  the 
Work  of  the  Church." 

Four  special  resolutions  were  passed  during  this  meeting : — 

1.  On  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 

2.  On  the  importance  of  British  Missions. 

3.  On  the  publication  by  the  Union  of  a  manifesto  on  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State. 

4.  On  meeting,  October,  1870,  at  Plymouth. 
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Wednesday,  October  20th. — The  Chairman  read  an  address  on  Temperance 
and  on  Bands  of  Hope  and  cognate  subjects,  presented  to  the  Union  by  the 
Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham  Temperance  Societies. 

A  paper  on  a  "  Chapel  Fire  Insurance  Society  "  was  read  by  Eev.  J.  C. 
Gallaway,  M.A. 

A  report  on  a  Sustentation  Fund  was  read  by  Eev.  William  Quest. 

Resolutions  were  passed  on  these  topics:  as  also  on  "The  Belation  of 
County  Associations  to  the  Congregational  Union." 

Addresses  were  delivered  "  On  the  Evangelical  Continental  Society,"  **  The 
Pastors*  Retiring  Fund,"  and  on  **  Chapel  Building  Societies." 

Thursday,  October  21.— The  Eev.  T.  Gilfillan,  the  Eev.  H.  Cope,  and  the 
Eev.  J.  James,  Deputations  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  were  respectively  and  cordially 
received. 

The  Chairman  read  and  commended  a  proposal  from  Eev.  Dr.  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  of  Geneva,  respecting  prayer  and  conference  in  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Eome. 

A  resolution  on  **  The  Opening  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridg^e"  was  passed;  and  papers  were  read  on  ''Eetaining  Elder 
Scholars  in  Sabbath  Schools,"  by  J,  A.  Cooper,  Esq. ;  and  on  "  Spiritual 
life  in  our  Churdies  in  the  altered  condition  of  Society,"  by  Kev.  E. 
Balgamie. 

Sectional  Meetinos, 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  20,  the  experiment  was  tried,  and 
three  very  interesting  meetings  were  held  simultaneously  in  three  separate 
places. 

Papers  were  read  on  **  How  we  may  best  avail  ourselves  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  Education  of  our  Ministers,"  by 
Neville  Goodman,  Esq.;  on  **  A  possible  Basis  of  Union  between  Presbv- 
terians  and  Independents,"  by  Eev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A. ;  and  on  "The 
Church  and  Congregation,"  by  Eev.  E.  E.  Conder,  M.A. 

Evening  Meetings. 

Tuesday. — The  public  meeting  of  the  Union :  Eev.  Dr.  Halley  in  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  "  The  Sufficiency  of  Voluntaryism,"  by 
Eev.  Dr.  Pulsford;  on  "  Catholic  Unity,"  by  Eev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A. ;  and 
on  the  "  Protestantism  of  Nonconformity,"  by  Eev.  E.  D.  Wilson. 

These  topics  were  advocated  on  the  following  evening  at  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  by  Eev.  Dr.  Halley,  Eev.  Llewellyn  fievan,  LL.B.,  and  Eev.  A. 
Thomson,  M.A.     Chairman,  Chas.  Eeed,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wednesday  Evening. — A  sermon  was  preached  to  children  by  Eev.  John 
Curwen,  at  Quoen-square  Chapel ;  a  public  meeting  for  Working  Men  was 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair;  three 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  E«v.  Henry  Tarrant,  and  the 
Eev.  T.  Davies,  on  "  The  Temporal  Advantages  of  Christianity,"  **  The 
Adaptation  of  Congregationalism  to  the  Interests  and  Usefulness  of  Working 
Men,"  and  "  WorBng  Men  in  relation  to  the  Present  Times." 

Meetings  were  held  at  Tettenhall  and  at  Walsall  at  the  same  time. 

Thursday,  October  21. — A  conversazione,  with  music,  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Eooms ;  a  sermon  to  **  Young  Men  "  was  preached  at  Snow-lull 
Congregational  Churdi,  by  Eev.  S.  Hebditch ;  a  sermon  was  also  preached 
at  Edgbaston,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Stoughton. 

National  Education. 
An  important  meeting  was  held  on  this  question  at  Snow-hill  Church  on 
Friday  morning,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  **  Birmingham 
National  Educational  League  "  was  advocated  by  George  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  and  was  evidently  in  the  ascendant  on  the  occasion, 
though  the  Manchester  Educational  Union  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  system  had  their  advocates  and  &iends. 
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THE  SHORTNESS  OF  TIME  AND  ITS  LESSON& 
"Bat  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short,"  &c. — 1  Cor.  vii  29-31. 


No  subject  is  more  trite  than  the  brevity 
and  uncertainty  of  time,  none  more  im- 
portant ;  and  yet  it  makes  but  little  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  men.  Busied  in 
the  present,  they  forget  the  luist,  and 
decline  to  look  into  the  future.  Mean- 
while, the  season  of  privilege  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  that  of  account  is  fast 
advancing. 

I.  Look  at  the  truth  which  the  Apostle 
was  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  all,  the  time  is  short  A  variety  of  figures 
are  used  in  Scripture  to  set  forth  the 
brevity  and  rapidity  of  life.  It  is  com- 
pared to  a  ship  under  full  sail,  to  the 
fleetness  of  the  post,  to  the  fading  grass, 
&C.  The  allotted  duration  of  life  is  s^ort, 
even  when  extended  to  its  longest  term. 
But  the  sun  of  life  is  often  darkened  in 
the  morning,  and  it  frequently  goes  down 
at  noon. 

«*The  time  is  short ;"  but  we  have  only 
that  brief  space  for  the  important  work  of 
preparing  for  an  endless  existence.  Much 
of  it,  in  our  life,  may  have  already  gone 
to  waste.  The  knell  of  every  departed 
year  sounds,  '*  Arise,  for  this  is  not  your 
rest" 

Brief  as  time  is,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  brightest  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
eternal  wisdom.  The  counsels  of  eternity 
have  been  revealed  in  time — counsels  of 
peace.  God  has  been  manifested  in  the 
flesh ;  the  Cross  has  been  raised  on  Cal- 
vary ;  salvation  through  Christ  has  been 
published  in  our  sin-stricken  world.  The 
brief  history  of  time  will  issue  in  unending 
glory. 

IL  Consider  the  duties  which  arise  out 
oftlie  sftarttiess  of  the  time.  **  It  remaineth 
that  they  who  have  wives,"  &c. 

1.  We  should  sit  loose  to  the  relations 
of  life.  The  transitory  nature  of  time  im- 
parts uncertainty  to  the  tenure  by  which 
anything  connected  with  it  is  held.   "The 


desire  of  the  eyes"  may  be  *' taken  away 
with  a  stroke." 

2.  Be  not  overwhelmed  with  the  sorrows 
of  life.  "Let  them  that  weep  be  as  though 
they  wept  not."  God  is  80verei>i^  in  His 
gifts,  and  equally  sovereign  when  He  takes 
them  away.  The  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  are  intended  to  preserve  ChristiaDs 
from  inmioderate  griel  It  is  not  grief 
which  is  forbidden,  but  excessive  grieL 

3.  Be  not  deluded  by  time's  joys.  "Let 
them  who  rejoice  be  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not"  This  is  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  being  misled  by  the  gratificationa 
derived  from  the  things  of  time  and  sense. 
Temporal  good  is  a  gift  which  we  enjoy ; 
but  the  highest  joy  for  the  soul  must  be 
found  in  God. 

4.  Count  not  unduly  on  the  possessions 
of  time.  Let  ' '  them  that  buy  be  as  though 
they  possessed  not"  Increasing  posaes- 
sions  become  a  snare  to  the  soul ;  posses- 
sors are  only  stewards,  and  must  at  last 
give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

5.  In  a  thankful,  cheerful  use  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  avoid  everything 
like  an  abuse  of  them.  Use  the  world  as 
not  abusing  it  Gifts  are  abused  when 
they  are  preferred  to  the  Giver,  or  when 
made  instruments  of  alienating  the  heart 
from  Him. 

III.  Consider  the  argument  by  "vdiich 
the  Apostle  enforces  these  lessons.  **For 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away." 
Like  a  dissolving  view,  the  scheme  or 
form  of  all  things  here  is  passing  away. 
How  powerful  the  axgument  from  the  un- 
certainty of  time,  the  changes  of  the 
world,  the  prospect  of  the  end,  to  seise 
the  present  in  preparation  for  the  future 
The  present  is  the  time  for  true  and  hearty 
repentance  and  for  decision. 

[Abridged  from  "  Select  Sermons,"  by 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Jack,  North  Shields, 
a  volume  of  thoughtful  and  excellent 
Evangelical  discourses.] 
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I.— Plaitagssca):. 

LABOUES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

WE  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  following  honest  statement 
from  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Sewell,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  "  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association/'  and  employed  in  the  capital  of  Madagascar, 
chiefly  in  the  work  of  education.  The  letter,  written  in  August  last,  is 
copied  from  the  Monthly  Becord  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  October 
15th,  and  g^ves  a  broad  view  of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  in  the 
island,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  is  producing : — 

**  The  experience  which  we  have  gained  during  the  two  years  we  have  been 
here,  enables  us  to  speak  with  a  good  deal  more  confidence  than  we  could  at 
first.  At  first,  everything  was  so  new  that  we  were  in  great  danger  of  forming 
too  hasty  conclusions  from  what  we  saw.  One  day's  experience  would  lead  us 
to  draw  a  picture  far  brighter  than  the  truth ;  another  would  have  a  depressing 
effect,  and  lead  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  all  the  religion  in  the  country  except 
as  regards  a  very  itew." 

l.—MISSIONAEY  WOEK  IN  THE  CAPITAL. 


**  Antananarivo  is  the  great  centre 
of  religious  work  here,  and  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  in  its  outward 
appearance,  as  regards  religion,  it  wOl 
compare  favourably  with  any  town  in 
England.  There  are  few  towns  in 
England  where  the  Sabbath  is  better 
observed,  or  where  there  is  a  better 
attendance  at  the  places  of  worship; 


and  since  I  came  hero  I  have  not  seen, 
to  my  knowledge,  more  than  two  i)er- 
sons  drunk.  There  are  but  few  people 
seen  about  the  streets  during  the  hours 
of  public  worship,  and  there  cannot  be 
much  fewer  than  10,000  people  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  attending  one  or 
other  of  the  thirteen  Protestant  places 
of  worship  within  the  town  and  its 
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suburbs,  every  Sabbath.  About  three 
or  four  hundred  preachers  are  fre- 
quently engaged  in  preaching  either 
in  the  town  or  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, of  whom  about  sixty  or  seventy 
go  out  every  Sabbath  day  to  assist  the 
village  congregations, — most  of  them 
walking  five  or  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
some  of  them  much  further.  Where 
is  the  town  in  England,  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  where  an  equal  amount  of 
apparent  religious  life  can  be  shewn  ? 
And  looking  at  this  picture,  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  everything  else  is 
in  proportion.  But  here  we  find  our- 
selves much  disappointed.  A  low 
standard  of  integrity,  truthfulness,  and 
morality  is  painfully  apparent.  A  ful- 
some servility  to  the  rich  and  the  great 
leads  to  most  unsuitable  appointments 
of  officers  in  their  churches.  An 
excessive  love  of  money,  and  a  pain- 
ful unwillingness  to  part  with  it  for 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  cause,  is 
another  sad  feature  of  their  character. 
And  seeing  these  things,  we  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  attendance  of  their 
places  of  worship  has  very  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  Government  en- 
couraged Christianity,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  we  must  ac- 
count for  the  good  attendance  of  their 
churches  by  political  or  other  inferior 
motives.  The  absence  of  drunkenness, 
also,  does  not  tell  for  much,  as  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government — and  a 
capital  thing  that  it  is  so.  We  see, 
too,  that  a  sort  of  passion  for  preach- 
ing seizes  most  of  the  young  men  who 
join  the  churches,  and  very  inferior 
and  improper  motives  are  often  pain- 
fully apparent.    Other  unsatisfiEictory 


symptoms  shew  themselvee,  dwelHng 
on  which  we  easily  become  Bceptical  oi 
the  sincerity  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  religious  profession  which  we  see ; 
and  here  we  are  quite  as  much  in  dan- 
ger of  estimating  the  reUgioufi  life  too 
low,  as  the  first  impressions  are  likely 
to  be  too  high. 

**  My  own  firm  conviction  is,  that 
with  much  that  is  unsatis&ctory ,  thoe 
is  a  great  work  going  on  in  this  country, 
of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author, 
and  that  with  much  that  is  merely 
outside  profession,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  genuine  Christianity  which 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Paul's 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  shew  a  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
which  would  justly  shock  "Rnglifth 
Christians  if  such  a  state  of  things 
existed  in  England;  yet  we  know 
certainly  that  the  Lord  had  'much 
people  in  that  city.'  And  in  judging 
of  the  state  of  a  Christian  church  in 
England,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  moral  and 
religious  training  which  the  'RngTigh 
nation  has  enjoyed,  and  whidi  has 
raised  a  standard  of  right  doing  which 
is  an  unspeakable  help.  There  has 
been  nothing  of  the  kind  here,  nor 
had  there  been  at  Corinth,  and  we 
cannot  in  any  reason  expect  that  in 
countries  where  the  change  has  so 
rapidly  taken  place,  a  high  standard 
should  at  once  prevail ;  nor  can  ve 
expect  that  Satan,  who  has  been  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  crush  out  Christianity 
here  by  persecution,  should  leave  un- 
tried his  cruel  arts  to  spoil  in  every 
possible  way  the  work  which  he  cannot 
stop." 


2.— THE  VILLAGES. 

'*  As  yet  I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  the  capital ;  but  the  same 
will  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  about  120  villages,  large  and  small,  within  a 
circuit  of  about  twenty  miles ;  only  they  are  yery  few  in  which  we  see  the  effects 
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of  Chrifltianity  so  strikingly  as  in  the  capital,  whilst  the  unsatisfactory  symptoms 
are  more  evident.  There  is  sometimes  compulsion  used  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  in  their  respective  districts  to  induce  attendance  at  the  chapel,  and 
the  servile  submission  to  the  great  is  still  more  apparent.  At  the  same  time, 
there  arc  many  most  interesting  little  companies  of  Christians  in  these  country 
districts." 

3.— THE  MISSION  CHUECHES  AND  THEIE  PASTOES. 


"We  are  often  struck  with  the 
amount  of  what  would  be  called  ^legal 
preaching  on  the  part  of  the  native 
preachers,  and  any  one  disposed  to 
carp  would  find  abundant  occasion  to 
do  so  when  listening  to  them.  Still, 
there  are  not  a  few  whose  addresses 
are  ecimest  and  simple,  and  which  are, 
I  fully  believe,  attended  with  a  bless- 
ing from  above.  And  though  many 
go  about  preaching  whose  qualifica- 
tions, to  say  the  least,  are  of  a  doubtful 
character,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
desire  to  preach  is  on  the  whole  a  great 
blessing.  Paul  rejoiced  that  Christ 
was  preached,  though  some  *  preached 
Christ  of  contention,'  *even  of  envy 
and  strife.'  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  of  such  preaching  here :  the 
temptation  is  rather  to  preach  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  applause  and  a  position 
in  the  church ;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
we  have  not  as  much  cause  to  rejoice 
as  Paul  had  in  this  readiness  to  preach, 
when,  as  in  this  country,  there  are 
such  numbers  who  know  nothing  of 
the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity  and 
of  its  requirements. 

"Some  will  perhaps  be  enquiring, 
'  With  oil  this  native  work  going  on, 
what  position  does  the  missionary 
hold  ? '  This  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
There  are  nine  leading  churches  in  the 
capital,  each  of  which  has  a  country 
district  attached  to  it,  containing  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  more  village  churches 


each.  There  ore  at  present  six  mis- 
sionaries residing  at  the  capital,  and, 
bearing  very  much  the  relation  of 
pastor  to  the  town  church,  and  of 
bishop  to  the  country  churches,  they 
have  no  lack  of  work.*  And  besides 
the  oversight  and  assistance  rendered 
directly  to  these  churches,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  other  work  in  con- 
nection with  schools,  translations, 
writing,  etc.,  which  leaves  them  very 
little  leisure. 

"  It  will  require  great  care  and 
wisdom  on  their  part  to  prevent  their 
respective  churches  being  too  depen- 
dent upon  them.  At  pi'csent  the  mis- 
sionaries are,  apparently,  the  power 
that  directs  the  whole.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  arrangement  and  order 
in  the  native  mind,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  compulsion.  The  master 
can  regulate  the  movements  of  his 
slaves,  the  officer  can  march  his 
soldiers  about  as  he  pleases,  but 
voluntary  work  needs  a  directing  hand 
from  some  one  more  used  to  it  than 
these  people  are.  This  is  the  placo 
occupied  by  the  missionaries,  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  of  religi- 
ous teaching  which  they  impart ;  and 
most  essential  it  is  in  the  present  state 
of  things.  Yet,  in  the  attempt  thus 
to  regulate  and  direct,  there  is  great 
danger  of  losing  the  relation  of  brother 
and  becoming  the  master.^* 


*  This  sentence  may  perhaps  irialead.  In  the  first  place,  the  pastoral  duty  of  <' visitation*^ 
is  almost  cxclusiyel^  attended  to  by  the  natives :  and  again,  if  the  duties  of  the  missionary  in 
the  country  are  alhed  to  those  of  a  bishop,  there  is  this  difference— they  have  no  authority 
beyond  that  accorded  to  them  by  love,  or  fh>m  respect  to  their  mental  superiorit}'. 
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4.— I^VBOUBS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FMENDS. 

"But  what  part    can  Friends  take   in   this  work,  and  what  have  they 
already  done  ?    The  latter  question  had  better  be  answered  first.    A  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds  or  more  was  spent  by  Friends  before  my  companions  and 
I  left  England,  in  building  and  furnishing  schools,  which  have  been  under  the 
care  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    The  money  so  spent  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  mission,  and  I  trust  it  will  still  prove  to  be  so ;  but  the  first 
school  so  built,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  schoolmaster,  has  not  till  lately  been 
of  the  service  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  fbr  want  of  a  proper  teacher;  and 
the  educational  part  of  the  mission  was  for  some  time  its  weak  point.     For  it  is 
impossible  for  the  missionaries,  with  the  many  claims  upon  their  time  and 
thought  which  their  engagements  with  the  various  churches  under  their  care 
impose  upon  them,   to  give  much  time  to  school  teaching.    Now,  a  well- 
qualified,  energetic  teacher  has  come  out,  iinder  the  auspices  of  the  liOndon  Mis- 
sionary Societj' ;  but  still  two  or  three  English  teachers  are  as  nothing  to  supply 
the  educational  wants  of  Antananarivo.    There  are  numbers  of  young  men  that 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  pretty  regular  school  teaching  if  there  was  any 
European  to  give  it  them,  and  greatly  many  of  them  stand  in  need  of  it  on  the 
simplest  subjects ;  and  the  young  women  are  in  still  greater  need  of  help  than 
the  young  men. 

'*  At  a  critical  time  like  the  present  in  the  history  of  this  island,  it  is  very 
important  that  every  oppoi'tiinity  should  be  taken  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
minds  of  the  natives  by  a  judicious  system  of  education ;  and  so  long  as  this  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  religious  movement,  it  cannot  but  bo  very  bene- 
ficial. Here,  then,  is  a  field  in  which  Friends  have  begun  to  work,  and  which  is 
open  for  their  occupation;  but  it  needs  not  only  money,  but  men  and  women 
qualified  for  their  work  to  carry  it  on  with  any  efiect. 

*'  In  this  field  I  have  foimd  my  place  since  I  came  out,  though  not  exclusively 
here,  as  for  the  last  year  or  more  I  have  been  gradually  getting  very  much  into 
the  position  in  connection  with  one  of  the  town  churches  and  its  coimtry 
district,  in  which  the  London  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  are  to  the 
others.  I  had  no  expectation  of  occupying  any  such  situation  when  I  first 
associated  myself  with  the  church  at  Ambohitantely ;  but  now  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  back  from  engagements  which  have  almost  been  forced  upon 
mo  by  circumstances. 

*'My  companion  has  found  his  work  mainly  in  teaching  the  Bible  classes 
connected  with  the  various  congregations  chiefiy  in  the  country  districts.  The 
teaching  given  in  these  classes  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  missionary 
work  here.  Most  of  the  congregations,  town  and  country,  have  a  weekly  da^ 
in  connection  with  them.  In  some  the  attendance  is  very  good,  in  others  it  is 
less  so,  but  in  them  all  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  teaching  given,  and, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  much  easier  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  in  these  free  conversational  meetings  than  in  the  more  formal 
services  conducted  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  in  the  frequent  and  regular  attendance 
of  these  classes  that  my  companion  has  found  much  of  his  work  to  lie." 
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5.— NEW  OPENINGS. 


**As  yet  my  remarks  havo  had 
reference  exclusively  to  the  capital  and 
the  villages  immediately  surrounding 
it ;  and  if  in  this  district  of  say  one 
thousand  sc^uaro  miles  there  is  abun- 
dant work  not  only  for  the  present 
missionaries  but  for  several  others, 
whether  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  or  oui*  own  Society,  what  are 
wo  to  say  of  the  remaining  199,000 
square  miles,  in  which  three  Nor- 
wegian miHsionaries,  and  three  others 
of  the  Church  of  England,  are  the  only 
residents  ?  It  is  true  that  in  a  large 
portion  of  this  immense  tract  of 
country  there  is  little  or  no  apparent 
opening  for  the  labour  of  European 
missionaries.  In  many  places  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  in  others 
the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, would  be  a  serious  obstacle. 
But  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  few  places  where  there  is  an  open 
door  and  a  loud  call  for  help. 

"  The  first  I  will  mention  is  Yoxi- 
ZONGO,  a  large  district  of  Imerina,  the 
country  of  the  Hovas,  to  the  north- 
west of  Antananarivo,  and  only  about 
two  days'  journey  from  that  town. 
Here  there  is  a  largo  Christian  popula- 
tion, about  thirty  flourishing  churches, 
and  much  that  is  very  interesting  in 
the  character  of  the  people.  Appa- 
rently there  is  a  greater  simplicity, 
loss  servility,  and  in  some  respects  a 
higher  tone  of  morality  than  what 
we  see  at  the  capital.  Perhaps  the 
distance  from  the  court  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  difference. 
There  are,  however,  no  schools  there. 
Two  or  three  times  a  year  they  receive 
a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  so  from  two  of 
the  missionaries,  who  have  barely  time 
to  visit  each  of  the  churches;  and  a 
few  natives  from  this  district  every 
now  and  then  visit  the  capital,  and 


they  cry  loudly  for  assistance.  Louis 
Street  paid  a  very  interesting  visit  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  letter 
describing  that  visit  has,  I  trust,  been 
for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  our 
friends  in  England.  The  missionaries 
here  have  urged  upon  the  Board  in 
London  the  needs  of  this  district,  and 
have  applied  for  a  missionary  for  it.  I 
feel  sure  that  two  families  of  Friends 
residing  there  would  find  a  most  useful 
sphere  of  labour  in  the  establishing 
and  superintendence  of  schools.  Their 
country  borders  on  the  Sakalaves,  who 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  and  who  are  yet  in  tho 
grossest  heathen  darkness.  There  are 
some  missionary  spirits  among  the 
Chiistians  of  Vonizongo,  who  venture 
occasionally  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  the  Sakalaves. 
Vonizongo  is  perhaps  to  be  one  of  tho 
doors  through  which  light  shall  jxjne- 
trate  the  darkness  beyond.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  a  large  poi-tion  of  this 
district  is  as  healthy  as  Antananarivo ; 
other  parts  have  their  seasons  when 
fever  is  prevalent. 

**  Then  there  is  the  Betsileo  terri- 
tory, under  the  control  of  the  Hovas  to 
a  great  extent,  a  large  and  populous 
district  on  the  highlands  south  of  the 
Imerina,  and  containing,  it  is  sup- 
posed, many  more  inhabitants.  In  the 
Hova  capital  of  this  territory,  Fian- 
arantsoa,  there  are  two  or  three 
churches,  and  there  are  several  others 
in  the  adjacent  towns.  Here  there  is 
another  centre  for  very  extensive  mis- 
sionary work.  Till  within  the  last 
year  or  two  no  missionary  had  been 
to  them,  and  the  Christians  residing 
there  were  almost  exclusively  Hovas, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Christianity  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  the  Betsileo  them- 
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selves.  The  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety feel  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  this  district,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided by  them  to  send  out  two  mis- 
sionaries into  that  field.  Eianarantsoa 
is  about  eight  days'  journey  south  of 
the  capital,  and  the  climate  is  said  to 
be  quite  as  healthy  as  here.  The 
people,  too,  are  said  quite  to  equal  the 
Hoyas  in  intelligence,  and  to  be  su- 
perior to  them  in  some  other  qualities. 
They  have  in  times  past  received  many 
injuries  from  the  Hovas,  who  were 
guilty  of  many  bloody  and  most  dis- 
graceful acts  in  making  the  conquest  of 
their  country,  and  this  has  hitherto 
presented  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  gospel  from  their  hands. 
The  mild  rule  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment seems,  however,  to  be  removing 
some  of  the  bitter  feeling  which  had 
previously  existed. 

*  *  Since  writing  in  therough  the  above 
paragraph,  I  have  had  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  with  a  yoimg  man 
who  has  just  returned  from  spending 
a  few  weeks  at  Eianarantsoa.  The 
account  he  gives  of  the  state  of  things 
there  is  very  encouraging.  About 
this  time  last  year,  when  two  of  the 
missionaries  visited  that  part  of  the 
island,  there  were  but  seven  or  eight 
churches  there;  now  there  are  forty 
or  more.  Then,  with  the  exception  of 
one  church,  there  were  few  attendants 
at  these  churches  except  the  Hovas ; 
now  the  majority  of  those  attending 
are  the  native  Betsileo.  Their  capital 
is  not  equal  in  size  to  Ambohimanga, 
the  second  town  in  Imerina,  but  there 
are  three  churches  there,  and  one  has 
about  one  thousand  attendants  every 
Sabbath  day.  The  ill  feeling  between 
Ilova  and  Betsileo  seems  to  be  rapidly 
dying  out  under  the  benign  influence 
of  the  gospel  of  peace.  But  the 
X)eople  are  crying  out  loudly  for 
schools.     I  think  my  informant  said 


that  in  one  congregation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  attendants  that  he  met 
with,  there  was  not  one  who  was  able 
to  read.  The  movement  among  the 
Betsileo  is  altogether  new.  The  popu- 
lation probably  is  not  less  than  a  mil- 
lion. There  is  at  present  a  door  wide 
open ;  are  there  none  among  us  ready 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  ? 

**  Then  there  is  a  very  large  and  very 
populous  district  about  a  week's  jour- 
ney to  the  north  of  Imerina,  Asrsi- 
ANAKA,  where  one  native  missionary 
from  Antananarivo  is  stationed,  but 
where  as  yet  very  little  progress  has 
been  made.  A  comparatively  harm- 
less people  these  are,  but  sunk  in  the 
grossest  ignorance.  There  are  dense 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we 
often  meet  with  the  natives  carrying 
timber  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Go- 
vernment works,  as  their  tax  to  the 
Hovas.  One  of  the  missionaries  is 
at  present  spending  a  month  in  visit- 
ing this  district.  There  are  many 
parts  where  fever  is  prevalent  during 
part  of  the  year,  especially  in  the 
densely  -  populated  district  on  the 
shores  of  a  very  laige  lake ;  but  for 
more  than  half  the  year  there  is 
little  danger,  and  on  the  high  ground 
I  expect  it  is  healthy  all  the  year 
round. 

'^Then  quite  to  the  south  of  tlie 
island,  near  Fobt  Dauphin,  is  another 
district  on  the  seashore,  M*i  to  be 
quite  healthy,  where  there  is  a  large 
population.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  opening  there  is  here,  but  no  other 
missionary  society  has  ever  been  in 
the  field,  and  several  drciunstances 
lately  have  called  our  attention  to  it. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hovas, 
though  not  to  much  extent,  and  tiiere 
is  a  little  company  of  Christians  in 
connection  with  the  Hovas  in  that  lo- 
cality. 

'*  On  the  sea  coast  to  the  north-west. 
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is  an  important  port,  Majtjnoa.  Thero 
are  a  few  native  Ckristians  there,  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  Hovas,  sent  there 
by  the  Government.  It  is  quite  in 
the  Sakalava  district.  Several  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  found  their  way  to 
it,  and  it  is  frequently  visited  by  Arab 
dhowies  from  2ianzibar  and  Mozam- 
bique, who  are  often  guilty  of  im- 
porting slaves.  It  is  about  a  month's 
journey  from  here  on  foot.  Here, 
again,  is  a  field  of  labour  quite  away 
from  those  occupied  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  or  any  other  so- 
ciety, 

**  There  is  another  large  town,  Ma- 
HABO,  about  the  centre  of  the  western 
coast,  in  the  Sakalava  district,  where 
there  is  a  small  settlement  of  Hovas 
and  a  church;  but  of  this  place  at 
present  we  know  but  Httle.  It  is  far 
removed  from  any  missionary  settie- 
ment,  and  it  seems  calculated  for 
another  centre  of  operations. 

**  The  dialect  of  the  Betsileo  is  in 


some  respects  different  from  that  of 
the  Hovas;  but  the  difference  is  so 
slight  that  tho  Bible  and  the  few  books 
printed  here  are  understood  by  those 
who  can  read,  and  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  them.  And  this  leads  me  to 
another  field  of  labour  which  is  very 
important,  that  is,  the  translation  and 
the  composition  of  books  in  the  native 
language.  We  all  of  us  feel  tho  need 
there  is  of  books  very  much,  and  we 
make  some  effort  to  supply  the  want : 
but  with  the  numerous  engagements 
which  press  upon  us,  it  is  very  slow 
work  indeed.  This  need  has  £rom  the 
first  led  me  to  devote  a  large  portion 
of  time  to  the  teaching  of  English,  in 
the  hope  that  in  a  few  years  some  of 
those  learning  it  would  be  able  to 
afford  very  valuable  assistance  in  the 
translation  of  English  books.  It  has 
been  very  uphill  work,  as  I  have  had 
to  make  my  books  as  I  go  on ;  but  I 
am  quite  encouraged  with  the  progress 
already  made." 


6.— HEARTY  CO-OPEEATION. 

^'And  now  there  is  another  question  which  many  will  wish  to  ask:  Can 
Friends  work  in  harmony  with  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  ?  Our  two  years*  experience  most  decidedly  says  they  can.  As  to 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  we  long  to  see  laid  hold  of  by  the  natives 
of  Madagascar,  we  and  the  agents  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  are  of  one 
faith.  And  we  are  very  desirous  not  to  introduce  among  the  Christians  ques- 
tions as  to  forms  and  ceremonies  which,  even  as  regarded  from  our  point  of 
view,  might  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  their  minds  improfitably,  and  distract 
their  attention  from  what  is  of  most  importance,  by  leading  them  into  nice 
inquiries  as  to  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  what  we  consider  unessential." 


7.— EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS. 


**  The  educational  department  of 
the  mission  is  one  to  which  Friends 
can  devote  themselves  heartily  and 
earnestly  without  finding  themselves 
involved  in  any  proceedings  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  their 
minds  uneasy ;  and  it  is  one  in  which 
the  door  will  be  found  x^de  open  for 


disseminating  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
in  all  their  simplicity.  But  with  a 
well-qualified  teacher,  in  connection 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
residing  at  the  capital,  I  doubt  the 
desirableness  of  much  increasing  our 
staff  of  workers  here.  We  are  now 
building  two    large  and    substantial 
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schools,— one  for  boys  and  young  men, 
the  other  for  girls  and  young  women. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  well- 
qualified  teacher  come  out,  who  could 
take  constant  charge  of  the  first ;  and 
additional  help  in  the  female  depart- 
ment is  also  desirable.  But  it  is  to 
the  Betsileo  and  Yonizongo  districts 
that  I  most  long  to  see  help  afforded 
just  now.  And  should  we  be  able 
thus  to  extend  our  mission,  and  have 
co-workers,  supported  by  the  Friends' 
Foreign  Mission  Association,  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  station  at  Antananarivo  will  proye 
very  helpful  in  many  ways.  It  will 
afford  ready  communication  with  the 
Government  in  case  it  is  required ;   it 


will  form  a  d^pot  for  books  and  other 
materials  required,  as  well  as  &cili- 
tate  in  many  cases  the  forwarding 
needful  funds.  And  I  trust,  too,  that 
the  schools  established  here  would 
prove  of  great  assistance  in  furnish- 
ing teachers  for  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and  in  educating  young  men 
sent  from  other  parts  of  the  island  for 
this  purpose. 

'*  When  I  see  the  door  wide  open  as 
it  is,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Lord 
has  chosen  ones  for  this  service  if  they 
win  but  yield  themselves  to  it.  In  fol- 
lowing His  guidance  there  is  perfect 
safety,  and  in  serving  Him  there  is 
true  freedom." 


II.— Cljhia — iktsk 


MUEDER   OF    THE   REV.    JAMES   WILLIAMSON. 

TN  our  October  number  it  was  stated  that  a  brief  telegram  had  reached 
4^  us  announcing  the  death,  on  the  25th  August,  of  the  Rev.  Jamsb 
WiLLiAnisoN,  of  Tientsin,  while  on  a  missionary  tour.  Letters  con- 
taining full  details  have  since  come  to  hand,  from  which  we  leam  with 
deep  sorrow  that  our  brother  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  about  forty  English  miles  from  Tientsin,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Here  the  boat  in  which  he  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hodos, 
missionary  of  the  New  Connexion  Methodist  Society,  were  travelling  to  the 
Shantung  out-stations,  was  anchored  for  the  night.  The  missionaries 
residing  in  Tientsin  have  often  undertaken  similar  expeditions  into  the 
interior,  travelling  with  passports,  putting  up  at  the  village  inns,  and  being 
received  with  courtesy  by  rulers  and  people.  The  Rev.  W.  N.  Hall,  Mr. 
Hodge's  colleague,  in  the  following  graphic  letter,  dated  September  2iid, 
communicates  the  varied  incidents  of  this  painful  event.  We  have  also 
received  a  uimilar  report  from  our  missionary,  the  Rev.  Joxathax  Less. 

While,  in  common  with  ourselves,  deeply  deploring  this  outrage,  both 
our  brethren  affirm  distinctly  that  it  has  no  political  significance,  and  that 
the  people  in  the  district  where  it  occurred  are  as  friendly  aa  could  be 
wished.  In  a  more  recent  letter  Mr.  Lees  states  that  one  of  the  robbers 
has  been  captured. 
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1.— DEPAETUEE  FROM  TIENTSIN. 


"Having  been  apprised  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  Mr.  Hodge  and  myself 
for  the  [visitation  of  our  Shantung 
stations,  the  Bev.  James  Williamson, 
of  the  London  Mission,  resolved  to 
take  the  same  opportunity  for  vi- 
siting Tien-chia  and  other  places. 
Our  two  beloved  brethren  started  on 
their  journey  in  a  hired  boat  towards 
noon  of  the  24th  of  August,  and  were 
permitted  to  proceed  in  peace  till  the 
evening    of    the    25th,    when    they 


anchored  opposite  Ch'en-kwan-tun, 
a  village  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  distant  from 
Tientsin  about  forty  English  miles. 
WhoUy  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  in 
conformity  with  our  general  usage 
when  travelling  by  boat,  they  cast 
anchor  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal, 
thinking  by  this  course  to  avoid  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  to  secure 
a  quiet  and  suitable  retreat  for  the 
night." 


2.— ATTACK  BY  BOBBERS. 

"  Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o'clock  they  retired  to  rest,  and  were  soon 
wrapped  in  profoimd  slumbers.  Exactly  at  midnight  Mr.  Hodge  was  roused 
from  sleep  by  confused  and  alarming  sounds,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Williamson  had  disappeared  from  his  side.  He  instantly 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  to  his  consternation,  found  that  the  boat  was  in  the 
possession  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  armed  men.  Mr.  Williamson  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  Mr.  Hodge,  although  deeming  it  strange  that  he  had  not  heard 
his  companion's  voice,  naturally  concluded  that  he  had  got  ashore,  and  would 
be  anxiously  looking  for  him  to  join  him.  Fully  realising  by  this  time  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  organised  band  of  desperadoes,  and  that  resistance 
would  be  unavailing,  brother  Hodge  implored  the  villains  to  suffer  him  to  land 
without  personal  injury.  On  hearing  his  entreaties  some  of  them  called  out 
for  his  immediate  death,  while  others  struck  at  him  with  the  fiats  of  their 
swords,  as  though  designing  to  render  him  stunned  and  incapable.  Inspired 
with  superhuman  strength,  Mr.  Hodge  pushed  his  way  through  their  midst, 
and  jumped  from  the  boat,  receiving  in  the  struggle  repeated  cruel  blows  from 
the  assailants  on  his  head  and  shoulders.  He  rushed  on,  in  an  affrighted  and 
suffering  state,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  till  he  found  himself 
at  the  door  of  a  hut  in  a  small  hamlet  near  to  the  scene  of  the  outrage,  and 
here  he  met  with  a  humane  peasant,  who  listened  with  concern  to  his  story, 
and  at  once  surrendered  himself  to  his  assistance.  Hastily  putting  on  an  article 
or  two  of  clothing  which  this  poor  man  provided,  Mr.  Hodge,  accompanied  by 
his  humble  benefactor,  next  set  out  in  search  of  an  official.  They  had  not 
walked  far  ere  they  met  a  mandarin  and  a  small  company  of  soldiers,  who  wcro 
already  en  route  to  the  boat,  their  attention  having  been  attracted  to  it  by  the 
noise  and  other  circumstances  incident  to  the  attack.  As  they  drew  near  the  boat 
the  robbers  made  off,  but  not  before  they  had  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  ruffianly  assault.  In  the  short  interval  which  elapsed  between  Mr. 
Hodge's  flight  and  return — he  thinks  not  more  than  twenty  minutes — the  boat 
had  been  completely  rifled;  money,  watches,  and  every  article  of  value  had 
been  appropriated,  and  a  fearful  state  of  disorder  was  presented  to  view." 
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3.--SEAECH  FOE  ME.  WILLIAMSON. 


**A11  this,  however,  was  felt  to  bo 
of  trifling  importance  while  any  un- 
certainty existed  as  to  the  fate  of  dear 
brother  Williamson ;  and  hence,  after 
a  mere  cursory  glance  at  the  state  of 
the  boat,  Mr.  Hodge  and  the  Chinese 
official  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  single  point  of  finding  him.  I 
shall  leave  it  to  Mr.  Hodge  to  describe 
to  you  how  that  firuitless  search  was 
prosecuted,  and  to  tell  you  how  each 
succeeding  moment,  as  it  came,  in- 
tensified the  agony  of  his  suspense, 
and  burnt  into  his  soul  a  dread  of 
which  he  dared  not  to  speak,  and  the 
mere  thought  of  which  thrilled  and 
fevered  his  brain  almost  to  madness. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  spend- 
ing nine  hours  on  the  spot,  and  sug- 
gesting and  attempting  one  expedient 
after  another,  Mr.  Hodge,  with  paioful 
reluctance,  decided  to  return  with  aU 
haste  to  Tientsin,  that  other  and  more 
effective  measures  might  be  adopted 
for  the  recovery  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

*•  He  arrived  here  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  26th,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  sensation  which  his  ap- 
pearance and  recital  created.  The 
British  consul  and  the  native  officials 
were  soon  on  the  alert,  and  near  per- 
sonal Mends  of  our  missing  brother 
taxed  all  their  powers  for  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  His  Excel- 
lency Chung  Hou  sent  a  large  force 
of  soldiers  to  aid  the  officials  of  the 


district  in  any  plans  that  could  he 
thought  offer  attaining  the  satisfiaction 
desired.     On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  our  brethren,  Messrs.  Lees,  Stan- 
ley, and   Gooderich,   attended   by  a 
mandarin,  and  a  number  of  soldiers, 
started   for  Ch*en-kwan-tun,     that 
they  might   make  further  inquiries, 
and  have  the  canal  dragged  fi:t)m  that 
place  to  Tientsin.    Natives  were  sent 
to  watch  at  different  points  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  so  that,  if  our 
brother  had  lost  his  life  by  drowning, 
his  body  might  be  recovered  as  soon 
as  possible  after  rising  to  the  surface. 
Still,  we  could  not  bear  to  think  that  such 
had  been  his  end,  and  we  encouraged 
each  other  in  the  hope  that  the  mystery 
of  his  prolonged  absence  would  receive 
some  other  solution.    Saturday  night 
came,  and  we  were  yet  without  a  ray 
of  light  on  the  subject ;  but  we  were 
all  possessed  by  the  conviction  that 
ere  many  hours  passed  away  we  should 
know  the  worst  that  could  be  told.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  our  eyelids  that  night. 
We  moved  to  and  fro  with  gentle  foot- 
steps ;  and  when  words  were  spoken, 
they  were  uttered  in  tender  and  sup- 
pressed tones;   for  somehow  we  felt 
as  though  hope  were  dying  out,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  dense  clouds  and  dark- 
ness gathered  around  us.    And  most 
assuredly  were  our  presentimonts  rea- 
lised." 


4.— EESULT  OF  THE  SEAECH. 

"In  the  early  morning — ^the  dawn  of  a  hallowed  Sabbath-day — ^tha  tidings 
were  brought  to  us  that  the  remains  of  our  beloved  friend  had  been  found  about 
twelve  miles  from  Tientsin,  and  were  then  waiting  our  attentions  in  a  boat 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  residence  he  had  so  lately  occupied.  Mr. 
Hodge,  Mr.  Gbldspink,  and  myself,  mournfully  received  the  corpse  in  charge, 
and  saw  it  conveyed  to  the  London  Mission.  It  was  to  all  of  us  an  incon- 
ceivably solemn  time,  and,  in  its  attendant  circumstances,  will  ever  live  in 
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oar  memories.  Owing  to  the  body  being  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position, it  was  considered  necessary  that  the  interment  should  take  place 
without  delay.  The  inquest  was  therefore  held  on  Sunday  forenoon,  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  that  remained  of  our  much-loved  brother  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  A  large  concourse  of  friends,  both  native  and  foreign, 
followed  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  exercises  at  the  cemetery  were  of  a 
deeply  affecting  and  impressive  character.  "What  shall  we  say  of  these  things  ? 
What  can  we  say,  but  that  *  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this ;  in  whose 
hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thi  ng.'  " 


5.— ME.   WILLIAMSON'S    CHAEACTEE. 


''  Our  departed  brother  was  a  man 
of  noble  mould,  both  physically  and 
morally.  Handsome  in  form  and 
features,  exhibiting  the  highest  bloom 
of  health,  and  possessing  a  vigorous 
constitution,  we  were  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  as  likely  to  outlive  all 
his  missionary  companions  in  this 
place.  His  disposition  was  genial  and 
generous,  and  it  was  impossible  to  know 
him  well  without  loving  him  ardently. 
He  was  free  from  all  affectation,  had 
a    charming   frankness   of    manner. 


and  was  sternly  truthful  and  honour- 
able in  all  his  transactions.  A  most 
prominent  and  pleasing  feature  in  his 
character  was  his  genuine  humility. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  award  pre-emi- 
nence to  his  brethren ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  did  this  was  such  as  to 
stamp  his  professions  with  sincerity 
and  worth.  In  his  removal  I  have 
lost  a  precious  friend  and  brother,  and 
his  absence  has  made  for  me  a  great 
and  distressing  void.'' 


6.— inteeeshno  incidents. 

**  It  is  touching,  in  the  light  of  actual  facts,  to  dwell  on  two  or  three  Httlo 
incidents  which  immediately  preceded  his  death.  His  voice  was  heard  in  our 
English  church  on  the  Sunday  morning  before  that  solemn  event ;  and  one  of 
the  chapters  which  he  read  as  lesson  was  that  inimitably  beautiful  chapter  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  containing  Paul's  address  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus, 
and  closing  with  the  striking  words,  *  Sorrowing  most  of  aU  for  the  words 
which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more."  During  the  last  day 
which  he  spent  on  earth  he  invited  Mr.  Hodge's  attention  to  certain  portions  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  dwelling  with  much  feeling  on 
the  26th  verse,  *  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  :of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Ohrisfc ; '  and  pronouncing  it  a  blessed  and  honourable  eulogy  of  Christian 
faith  and  2seal.  Just  before  committing  himself  to  sleep,  he  joined  Mr.  Hodge 
in  singing  the  Chinese  version  of  the  hymn  beginning,  '  My  rest  is  in  heaven, 
my  rest  is  not  here.'  They  then  sang  several  verses  of  the  hymn  in  English, 
so  that  amongst  the  last  of  his  earthly  utterances  were  those  singularly  appro- 
priate lines : — 

**  *  Why  should  I  murmur  when  trials  are  near  ? 
Be  hushed,  my  sad  spirit,  the  worst  that  can  come 
But  shortens  my  journey  and  hastens  me  home. 

Home,  home ;  sweet,  sweet  home ! 

Eeceive  me,  dear  Saviour,  in  glory  at  home  I 
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7.  THE  EVENT  NOT  POLITICAL. 


CI 


I  have  to  remark,  in  condusioiiy 
that  this  event,  painful  as  it  is,  ought 
not  to  be  construed  as  haying  any  poli- 
tical significance.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  untrue,  for  any 
such  application  to  be  given  to  it. 
Our  excellent  consul,  J.  Mongan, 
Esq.,  in  the  reports  of  this  case  sup- 
plied to  His  Excellency  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  has  most  emphatically 
repudiated  any  bearing  of  this  nature, 
and  it  cannot  be  legitimately  classed 
with  other  events  which  of  late  have 
attracted  so  much  notice,  and   been 


made  the  reason  for  numerous  un- 
friendly  comments  on  the  conduct  of 
missionaries  in  China.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  none  will  take  alarm, 
at  this  occurrence,  in  such  sense  as  to 
think  that  it  is  an  argument  for  dis- 
continuing interior  work ;  but  that  all 
will  rather  find  in  it  additional  and 
solemn  reasons  for  going  up  to  possess 
the  land  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  to  difiuse  abroad  in  every 
place  the  knowledge  of  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ." 


The  Bev.  J.  Less,  in  the  following  touching  words,  records  his  affection 
for  his  late  coUeaguey  and  his  sore  grief,  which  is  shared  by  the  entire 
native  Christian  community,  at  his  removal  from  his  much-loved  work, 
under  circumstances  so  distressing : — 

"  We  are  feeling  deeply  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  stroke,  and  can 
hardly  as  yet  feel  that  wo  can  speak 
of  it  calmly.  It  is  to  me,  as  doubtless 
it  will  be  felt  to  be  by  his  friends  in 
England,  an  imspeakablo  comfort  that 
our  brother  has  fallen  in  his  work. 
That  he  was  sincerely  and  heartily  a 
missionary,  all  who  knew  him  can 
testify.  He  can  have  no  higher 
pndse ;  and  he  has  won  the  mission- 
ary's noblest  reward —  the  martyr's 
crown.  I  love  to  think,  too,  that 
during  these  few  years  of  united 
labour,  wo  have  never  had  a  serious 
misxmderstanding,  hardly  a  momentary 
misgiving  between  us.  Knowing  as 
you  do  the  close  relation  in  which  we 
are  placed,  you  will  feel  that  this  is 
saying  not  a  little.  His  memory  will 
ever  be  precious  as  that  of  a  brother 
beloved. 

"The  native  converts  have  shared 
to  the  full  our  anxieties  and  our  sor- 
rows.     Their    tears,    their    constant 


willingness  to  help,  and  the  firm  faith 
in  God  which  many  of  them  have 
shown,  have  cheered  us  not  a  little. 
They  were  of  course  present  in  goodly 
numbers  at  the  grave. 

"  I  have  already  informed  you  that  I 
myself  sent  out  two  parties  of  searchers 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August. 
It  was  by  two  of  these  men^-our  own 
servants — that  the  body  was  found. 
The  anxious  diligence  of  these  men  is 
beyond  all  praise.  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  we  should  ever  have 
succeeded.  They  literally  never  slept, 
and  hardly  ate  imtil  their  sad  task 
was  accomplished,  and  all  that  re- 
mained to  us  of  our  beloved  brother 
safely  deposited  in  our  care. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  one 
of  the  rufi&ans  has  been  seized,  and  has 
made  a  very  long  and  circumstantial 
confession,  which  certainly  casts  somo 
light  upon  the  affair,  thoiigh  much 
still  remains  unexplained.'' 
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III.- 


%\t  Pissionarg  S|ip[. 


IN  continuatioxi  of  our  narratiTe  of  last  month  of  the  proceediiigs  con- 
sequent on  the  arriyal  of  the  John  Williams  at  Baiatea,  we  follow  our 
good  ship  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  and  record  the  hearty  welcome  she 
received  from  our  missionaries  and  their  people  in  the  islands  of  Maisqaia, 
Rabotoitoa,  Aitutaki,  Nittb,  and  Samoa. 

The  Eev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Mangala  : — 


"  It  is  with  great  joy  I  announce  to 
you  the  anival  of  the  John  Williams 
on  Monday,  June  14th,  1869.  Letters 
from  home  advised  us  to  be  on  the 
look-out  in  March.  Well,  March 
passed  away,  but  no  John  Williama  ap- 
peared. We  thought  the  captain, wisely 
avoiding  that  hurricane  month,  would 
not  fail  to  visit  us  in  April  or  May ; 
but  we  were  disappointed.  When  June 
came,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  un- 
defined dread  stole  over  our  mindei 
One  of  our  people  said,  *  Ood  had 
grovjn  weary  of  us,  as  we  had  not  suf- 
ficiently valued  our  privileges  in  former 
years.'  But  when  on  Monday,  the 
16th,  we  veritably  saw  the  fiash  of  a 
gun  from  a  smart  clipper  bark,  the 
entire  population  was  greatly  excited, 
and  many  tears  of  joy  were  shed,  that, 
after  waiting  five  years  and  three 
months,  we  had  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing upon  a  missionary  vessel  again. 
We  see  plenty  of  shipping,  but  rarely 
meet  with  a  captain  interested  in  the 
great  enterprise  of  Christian  Missions. 
Captain  Fowler  soon  came  ashore,  and 
very  favourably  impressed  all  parties. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the 
passengers  came  ashore;  and  a  rare 
treat  it  was  to  have  so  many  dear 
brethren  and  sisters  as  guests.  But 
there  was  one  serious  drawback :  Mrs. 
Gill  and  our  five  dear  boys  had  eleven 
weeks  previously  sailed  for  Sydney, 


per  Tawera,  I  had  hoped  that  she 
would  arrive  at  her  destination  in  time 
to  return  by  the  mission  vessel ;  but 
this  was  not  to  be.  To  me  it  seemed 
so  strange  to  hear  the  pleasant  remarks 
and  quick  repartee  of  lady  friends  in 
one's  mother  tongue,  after  a  long  soli- 
tary residence  here ;  especially  latterly, 
during  the  absence  of  my  dear  wife 
and  family,  having  entirely  disused  the 
English.  That  night  I  could  not  sleep 
for  joy,  that  at  length  God  had  been 
pleased  to  send  help  for  Polynesia. 

**  On  the  following  morning  at  dawn 
we  held  a  very  pleasing  service  in  our 
chapel,  at  which  all  our  friends  spoke. 
I  trust  that  the  weighty  words  of 
spiritual  wisdom  which  fell  from  their 
lips  win  long  be  remembered. 

"After  breakfast  the  people  of 
the  three  settlements  came  to  present 
offerings  of  tare,  which  they  did  with 
hearty  good-will.  Our  friends,  to 
please  them,  played  a  variety  of  hymn- 
tunes  on  the  harmonium.  Our  valued 
Quaker  brethren  rode  round  the 
island,  so  as  to  see  the  churches  at 
the  inland  settlements,  and  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
island.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon our  excellent  brother  Mr.  Powell 
set  off  to  the  nearest  valley  in  quest  of 
femsy  not  a  little  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  who  watched  his  movements. 

"Light  winds   prevented   Captain 
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Fowler  from  getting  off  that  day ;  but 
on  the  18th  the  noble  '  messenger  of 
peace*  left  our  shores  with  the  best 
wishes  and  fervent  prayers  of  many 
hundreds  of  the  natires. 

**She  is,  in  my  judgment,  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  ordinary  work  re- 
quired to  be  done.  Altogether  she  is 
a  beautiful  model — ^the  first  ship  with 
iron  masts  that  ever  touched  at  any  of 
these  islands.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  evident  good-wiU  and  har- 
mony prevailing  on  board,  and  may  I 


be  permitted  to  add,  that  Iter  being 
virtually  a  teetotal  Mp  was  not  the  lea&t 
recommendation  in  a  missionary  point 
of  view.  Strong  drink  is  the  curse  of 
all  these  eastern  missions,  and  that 
there  should  be  one  ship  which  does  Tiot 
distribute  grog  is  a  point  of  inestimable 
importance. 

*'The  sailors  appeared  to  be  a  su- 
perior set  of  men ;  and  the  &rewell 
cheering  (to  me  so  unexpected)  as  I 
parted  from  them,  will  long  live  in  my 
memory.  God  speed  your  noble  ship ! " 


Leaving  Maitgaia,  the  ship  arrived  at  Bajiotonqi.  on  the  17th  of  Jane. 
Our  missionaiy,  theEev.  James  Chalkebs,  thus  writes : — 

''Allow  mo,  on  behalf  of  the  natives,  as  expressed  at  a  special  meeting  on 
Saturday,  the  19th  June,  in  the  chapel  here,  and  ourselves,  to  thank  the 
Directors  for  our  new  ship.  She  is  an  excellent  vessel,  full  of  comfort.  I  hope 
some  day  to  see  her  sailing  qualities,  and  try  her  comforts.  We  think  you  have 
secured  a  good  captain ;  the  natives  are  quite  in  love  with  him,  feeling  assured 
ho  will  be  their  friend.  Captain  Fowxer's  first  work  ashore  here  was  to  present 
to  Makea,  the  chief,  a  gold  watch  and  chain  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
Makea*s  kindness  to  shipwrecked  sailors.*' 

At  AiTTTTAEi,  which  island,  the  captain  informs  us,  he  reached  on  the 
19th  of  June,  a  valuable  present  of  food,  pigs,  poultry,  and  fruit,  to  the 
value  of  about  a  hundred  dollars,  was  made  to  the  ship.  On  the  third 
day  she  proceeded  on  her  course,  and  arrived  at  Nius  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  nu>nth.  The  Bev.  F.  E.  Lawbs,  who  has  recently  joined  his  brother 
in  that  once  ''  savage  island,''  writes  as  follows : — 


"We  had  been  on  the  look-out  for 
weeks,  when  on  Monday,  the  28th 
June,  we  heard  the  shout  of  'Sail, 
ho ! '  and  were  not  a  little  delighted  to 
see  the  blue  flag  of  the  missionary 
ship.  My  brother  and  I  were  not  long 
in  getting  on  board,  when  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Drummond,  junior,  and  the  deputation 
from  the  Society  of  Friends,  Messrs. 
Bobson  and  Neave.  It  was  Sunday 
on  board,  so  that  no  boat  was  lowered 
on  that  day.    But  on  the  following 


day,  about  11  A.H.,  Messrs.  Bobson 
and  Neave  came  on  shore  in  canoes, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shaw.  They  spent  the  evening  with 
us,  and  slept  on  shore.  Mr.  and  Mi& 
PoweU  came  on  shore  witii  some  of 
the  goods  the  next  day.  By  one  o*clock 
on  the  30th  aU  the  goods  were  on 
shore;  and  almost  immediately  we 
were  reluctantly  olbmpelled  to  say 
good-bye  to  our  visitors.  We  tho- 
roughly enjoyed  the  society  of  our 
friends  whilst  they  were  on  shore." 
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Sailing  direct  for  Samoa,  and  calling  en  route  at  Pago  Pago  and  Leone, 
the  Tessel  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Apia  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
July.  A  special  meeting  of  our  Samoan  brethren  was  at  once  held,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

"  Eesolved,  That  we  record  with  pleasure  the  arriyal  of  our  new  mission 
ship,  John  Williama,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fowler.  It  is  matter 
of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  us  again  to  hitye  a  vessel  at  the  service  of  our  missions, 
after  being  so  long  dependent  upon  such  help  as  is  to  be  obtained  from  trading 
vessels ;  and  we  express  our  fervent  gratitude  to  God  for  so  great  a  mercy,  and 
our  earnest  prayer  that  she  may  be  preserved  for  many  ye£trs  to  aid  in  sustaining 
existing  missions,  and  in  extending  missionary  operations  to  islands  and  groups 
still  enshrouded  in  heathen  darkness ;  and  that  a  very  marked  blessing  may 
rest  on  her,  and  on  all  who  sail  in  her,  throughout  her  whole  history." 

rv.— C^iira. — ^loob  in  fianhofo. 

FBOM  the  public  press  our  readers  will  have  learnt  that  the  central 
districts  of  China  have  recently  been  visited  by  a  devastating  flood, 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  1866.  Our  missian  stations  in  Hankow 
and  Wuchang  have  been  involved  in  the  calamity ;  but  we  are  thankful 
CO  report  the  safety  of  our  missionary  brethren  and  their  families. 
Messrs.  John  and  Bbyson,  driven  from  the  latter  city,  have  taken  refuge 
in  Hankow,  three-fourths  of  which,  at  the  date  of  our  last  advice, 
September  4th,  were  still  under  water.  The  Bev.  Gkippith  John  thus 
vividly  describes  recent  events  : — 


1.  ASPECT    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 


**You  were  informed  by  the  last 
mail  that  the  water  had  lisen  unusu- 
ally high,  and  that  Hankow  was 
threatened  once  more  with  a  flood ; 
since  then,  the  river  has  been  steadily 
rising  and  spreading,  and  to-day 
(July  24),  it  is  nearly  two  feet  higher 
than  its  highest  mark  in  1866.  The 
whole  of  the  foreign  settlement  is 
from  three  to  eight  feet  under  water. 
Many  of  the  foreign  houses,  though 
erected  on  well-raised  foundations, 
have  been  invaded  by  the  unwelcome 
intruder,  and  their  lower  rooms 
rendered  uninhabitable.  Qt>odB  have 
been  raised  above  the  floors  of  godown 


on  wooden  stands,  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  removed  into  cargo-boats. 
Those  immense  boats,  scattered 
among  the  hongs,  prevent  a  novel 
spectacle.  Beyond  our  verandas  wo 
have  not  an  inch  of  walking  ground 
at  this  end  of  the  town,  and  boating 
has  become  our  only  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. Our  mercantile  friends  have 
taken  to  paddling  canoes  as  the  only 
exorcise  possible  in  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  some  of  the  missionaries  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  can  do 
nothing  bettor  than  imitate  their  good 
example." 
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2.   GENEEOSITY  OF  FOBEIGN  MEECHANTS. 

*•  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  foreign  mercbants  at  Hankow  main- 
tain their  character  for  generosity  and  liberality  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ments and  discouragements.  Dr.  Shearer  and  myself  have  just  called  on  the 
community  in  behalf  of  the  hospital.  Everywhere  did  we  meet  with  the 
kindest  reception ;  and  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  current  expense* 
of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  readily  and  heartily  subscribed. 
Most  seemed  to  'think  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  give  towards  this  benevolent 
object,  and  to  feel  thankful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  on  this  occasion 
of  showing  their  goodwill." 

3.  INTERRUPTION   TO   MISSION;  WORK. 


**  Our  work  as  missionaries  has  been 
sadly  broken  in  upon.     The  hospital, 
including  the  preaching  hall  attached  to 
it,  has  been  flooded  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.     No  religious  services  have  been 
held  there  during  this  period,  and  the 
doctor  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
in  his  department.     Our  chapel  in  Wu 
Ohang  is  also  flooded,  and  the  daily 
preaching  there  has   been  suspended 
for   some    days.         Our    chapel      in 
the    centre    of  the  town  of  Ilankow 
is  still   high  and  dry,   and  the  work 
there  has  been  carried  on  without  in- 
terruption by  our  excellent  and  faith- 
ful native  brethren,  Shen  and  Yii,    On 
account  of  the  intervening  obstacles,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  visit  it  as  often  as 
we  could  have  wished.     Our  chapel  at 
Han-yang  is  above  the  flood,  but  the 
strength  of  the  ciurent  and  the  strong 
south  wind  which  prevails  at  this  season 


of  the  year,  make  the  attempt  to  reach 
it  a  formidable  task.  Nevertheless  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  the  little  with- 
in our  power ;  and  we  are  now  long- 
ing to  see  our  sphere  opening  out  to 
its  fullest  extent  once  more. 

**I  was  compelled  to  leave  Wa 
Chang  yesterday  morning  with  my 
family,  and  retire  to  Hankow  for  a 
season.  We  dung  to  the  place  till 
the  water  had  reached  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  floor.  Having  no  upper 
rooms  to  flee  to  we  were  forced  to  de- 
camp. 

**  Mr.  James  Crawford,  an  old  and 
valuable  Mend,  invited  us  to  oome 
and  stay  with  him.  Hero,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  we  have  found  a  comfort- 
able home.  We  have  left  our  fami- 
ture  behind,  hoping  to  return  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit." 


4.  STATE  OF  THE  MISSION  PROPERTY. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  many  inconveniences  to  which  we  are  put  by  tbo 
flood,  and  the  intense  heat  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is  felt  to  be  specialiy 
trying,  the  health  of  all  the  members  of  the  mission  continued  to  be  good.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  too,  that  our  houses,  though  surrounded,  are 
not  flooded.  The  occupants  have  still  the  use  of  the  lower  rooms,  which  is  a 
great  boon  and  comfort  to  them.  Should  the  water  cease  to  rise,  the  flood  will 
subside,  leaving  the  lower  floors  six  or  seven  inches  above  its  highest  mark.  I 
fear,  however,  that  the  houses  themselves  will  suffer  considerably.  More  than 
half  the  boimdary  walls  aroimd  the  foreign  compounds  have  fallen  already,  and 
the  others  will  follow  as  the  water  retires.  Many  of  the  palatial  residences  in  the 
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settlement  are  materially  and  permanently  injured,  and  some  of  them  must  be 
taken  down  without  delay.  The  amount  of  damage  done  in  this  respect  will 
not  be  fuUy  seen  till  the  water  has  fallen  some  feet  below  its  present  mark.  I 
am  much  concerned  about  our  own  houses ;  the  house  occupied  by  myself  for- 
merly, and  at  present  by  Dr.  Shearer,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  flood  in 
1866.  The  foundation  has  been  sinking  gradually  ever  since.  The  walls  are 
now  showing  evident  signs  of  a  further  disturbance,  and  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  tho  block  will  have  to  be  taken  down." 


5.—DESTEUCTI0N    OF   NATIVE    DWELLINGS. 


"  But  if  our  condition  as  foreigners 
is  bad,  that  of  the  natives  is  far  worse. 
Thousands  of  native  houses  have  been 
rendered  uninhabitable,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  poorest  of  the  people 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes. 
Some  have  taken  refuge  on  the  walls 
of  the  cities,  and  others  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  From  these  heights 
many  can  see  the  roofs  of  their  mise- 
rable huts  just  peeping  through  their 
watery  grave.  Others  look  in  vain  for 
their  former  abodes,  the  flood  having 
swallowed  them  up,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, obliterated  every  trace  of  their 
existence.    Most  cling  to  their  cots  to 


the  last  moment.  By  means  of  raised 
boards  and  piled-up  tables  and  benches, 
they  contrive  to  live  with  several  feet 
of  water  inside  their  houses.  Con- 
fined to  a  very  contracted  space  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  roof,  you  see 
them  sometimes  moving  along  in  them 
double,  and  sometimes  crawling  about 
on  all  fours,  as  if  they  were  so  many 
quadrupeds.  Here  and  there  a  faith- 
ful dog  is  to  be  seen  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  roof,  evidently  greatly  per- 
plexed to  account  for  this  new  thing 
which  has  happened  to  the  dwellers 
upon  the  earth,  and  wondering  where 
he  is  to  be  driven  to  next." 


6.— STOLIDITY    OF   THE    CHINESE. 

**  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  patiently  and  good-humouredly  the  China- 
man endures  it  all.  There  he  is,  in  a  state  of  half  nudity,  laughing,  punning, 
gambling,  smoking,  sipping  tea,  and  merrymsiking,  as  if  nothing  strange  had 
happened  to  him.  In  England  a  calamity  of  this  nature  would  elicit  a  uni- 
versal wail  of  distress.  Here  it  creates  but  a  slight  sensation.  The  Chinaman 
seems  to  think  that  this  calamity,  like  all  others,  must  come  and  go,  and  that 
when  it  has  done  its  work,  it  will  leave  him  pretty  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  found  him.  Two  years  hence,  there  will  be  no  trace  of  it.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  his  bowl  of  rice  and  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  in  the  possession  of 
these,  with  a  tolerable  appetite,  he  cares  for  neither  life  nor  death.  As  to  his 
mud  and  straw  huts,  he  will  run  them  up  faster  than  the  flood  pulled  them 
down.  He  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  his  hundred  or  two  hundred  cash 
a-day,  and  gradually  to  pay  back  the  small  debt  which  he  is  now  contracting. 
Why  should  he  allow  himself  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  Heaven's 
decree  ?  Fate  is  inevitable,  and  he  must  submit  to  it  without  a  murmur,  and 
bear  it  without  a  struggle." 
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7.— ORIGIN  OF  THE   FLOOD. 


**  The  present  flood  is  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  heayy  rains  which  have 
fallen  in  Hu-nan  and  Kiang-sL  The 
rise  in  the  Tung- ting  lake  is  caused 
by  the  former,  that  in  the  Po-yang  by 
the  latter.  "We  were  informed  some 
time  before  it  had  reached  us  that 
Hu-nan  was  flooded.  The  rains  in 
this  province  fHu-peh)  have  also  been 
very  heavy.  For  about  three  weeks  the 
heavens  kept  sending  down  torrents 
almost  incessantly,  and  this  did  much 
towards  enlarging  the  swollen  stream 
which  the  Tung-ting  lake  was  sending 
forth.  The  Si-Chuan  waters  don't 
seem  to  have  contributed  anything  to 
the  extra  volume  which  now  floods 
the  land.  We  can  always  distinguish 
between  the  Si-Chuan  and  the  Hu-nan 
waters,  the  latter  being  much  clearer, 
owing  to  the  deposit  which  takes  place 
on  their  course  through  the  Tung-ting 
lake.  In  the  Han  there  is  hardlv  any 
current,  and  the  ascent  near  its  mouth 
is  almost  as  easy  as  the  descent.  At 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams  there 
is  quite  a  rush  from  the  Yang-tsi  into 
the  Han.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  of  this  extra  rise.  It 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  extraordinarily 
heavy  rains  which  have  recently  fallen 


in  those  hydrographical  regions  that 
are  drained  by  the  streams  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Tung-ting 
and  Po-yang  lakes.  With  this  fiict 
before  us,  wo  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving what  the  natives  si^  about  still 
greater  floods  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed from  time  to  time  in  these  parts. 
They  tell  us  that  the  water  rose  nine- 
teen years  ago  nine  or  ten  feet  higher 
than  it  is  to-day.  To  be  convinoed 
that  such  an  event  might  take  place, 
we  have  only  to  imagine  a  rise  in  the 
Si-Chuan  and  Han  waters  fdmilar  to 
that  which  has  taken  place  this  year 
in  those  of  Hu-nan,  and  all  three 
pouring  down  their  swoUen  volumes 
simultaneously  into  the  valley  below. 
Let  us  have  this,  and  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  1850  will  be  repeated. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  our 
fate  to  witness  such  a  sight  this  year. 
There  is  time  enough  for  it,  and  all 
depends  on  the  state  of  things  at  the 
sources  of  the  Tang-tsi  and  the  Han. 
If  it  be  dry  there,  the  water  will  begin 
to  fall  forthwith,  and  wo  shall  soon  be 
walking  on  terra  firma  again.  If  not, 
evil  times  may  befall  us,  and  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  the 
surrounding  hills." 


8.— FALL   OF  THE   WATEES. 

'^AugiMt  1th, — The  water  is  flUling  rapidly,  and  we  are  hoping  to  see  dry 
land  soon.  During  the  last  fortnight  the  daily  preaching  at  Hankow  and 
Han-yang  has  been  caniod  on  with  vigour.  The  congregations  have  been 
excellent,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  both  the  missionaries  and 
the  native  agents.  We  have  not  been  able  to  resume  our  labours  at  Wu-Cbang 
and  the  hospital  on  this  side.  A  week  hence  will  probably  find  things  in  their 
normal  state,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  prosecute  our  duties  without  interruption. 

*  ^  The  water  must  fall  some  feet  more  before  we  can  tell  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  this  flood  to  the  Society's  property,  or  ofler  any  suggestions  as  to  what 
had  better  bo  done." 
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NEW    TEAE'S    SACEAMENTAL    OFFEEING. 

HINETEEN  years    have  passed  since  the    Directors  made    their 
first  Appeal    to  the    friends  of  the  Society  on    behalf  of  this 
Eund.       'Acknowledging   that    the    salaries   of      missionaries, 
'vhile  freeing  them  from    present  anxiety,  allow  no    provieion  to   be 
made  for  future    trouble,   and    especially   for  that  which  may  follow 
sadden  and  unexpected  decease,  they  stated  that  the  claims  of  widows 
and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular  demand  upon  the  Society's 
resources ;  and  they  urged  that  such  claims  should  be  met  by  a  special 
offering  from  the  churches  of  the  country  at  the  first  Communion  Ser- 
vice of  the  year.     The    appeal  met  with  a  most  hearty  response.    It 
touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ;  it   called  forth  many  expres- 
sions   of  affectionate  sympathy ;  and  it   was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help  by  a  Sacramental 
Offering,  specially  gathered  on  its  behalf.     The  very  first  collection  thus 
made  added  to  the  Society's  income,  for  that  distinct  purpose,  the  sum 
of  £1,547. 

During  these  years  the  great  increase  made  in  the  number  of  the 
Society's  missionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those 
previously  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  pro- 
duced an  increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children  thus  thrown 
on  the  Society's  care,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure 
which  it  entails.  When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet 
that  expenditure.  Last  year  it  required  £3,949 ;  and  during  the  year 
on  which  we  are  entering,  it  will  probably  need  £4,100.  Though 
actually  called  the  Widows'  and  Obphans'  Fukd,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  de- 
ceased KissioNABiES,  but  also  of  EETiBED  HissioifARiBs  themsclves. 
During  the  year  the  fund  will  have  to  provide  for  thibtt-fouk  widows 
of  missionaries ;  for  twenty-nine  childben  ;  and  for  sixteen  mission- 
ABiES,  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through  broken  healthy  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these 
esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Some  of  them  represent  the  earliest  work  of  the  Society  in 
Tahiti  and  Madagascar ;  others  its  latest  developments  in  China,  India, 
and  Africa.    And  amongst  the  children,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
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are  many  wlio,  by  diligence  in  study  and  excellent  behaTiour,  are  ful- 
filling the  earnest  desires  of  their  best  friends. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them^  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
command  wisely  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  should 
completely  meet  all  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  which  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  dis* 
tinct  way.  They  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the 
increased  resources  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  Last  year  it  was  defi- 
cient by  £500«  The  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  increased  number  of 
churches  aiding  the  Society,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing 
liberality,  are  more  than  sufBlcient  completely  to  meet  these  increased 
claims.  And  they  trust  that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the 
year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  will  be  remembered  with  loving 
sympathy ;  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church 
in  bygone  years,  will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 

(Signed)  Eobebt  Bosmsoir,  ) 

William  FAiBBKOTnEs,  \  SecreUsriet. 
Joseph  Mullens,  j 

Mission  Hoxtse,  November  20/^,  1869. 


,    Yi.— |tob  0f  \\t  8Jont^  anb  ^i'tracts. 

1. — Obdination. — ^Mk.  George  Bailey,  late  student  of  Hackney  College, 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica,  on  Thursday,  the  2l6t  October,  in  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Bridlington-  The  Bev.  E.  L.  Adams,  of  Scarborough, 
introduced  the  service,  and  asked  the  usual  questions,  to  which  Mr.  Bailey  gave 
satisfactory  answers.  The  Bev.  George  Wilkinson,  of  Chelmsford,  described 
the  field  of  labour.  The  Bev.  S.  Jones,  missionary  from  Coimbatoor,  offered  the 
ordination  prayer,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Dickinson,  of  Bridlington,  Mr.  Bailey's 
pastor,  gave  the  charge.  The  Bev.  G.  T.  Coster,  of  HuU,  preached  in  connection 
with  the  ordination  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

2. — Departure  of  Missio^tabies. — The  Bev.  J.  L.  Green,  and  Mrs.  Gbeex, 
late  of  Tahaa,  and  now  appointed  to  superintend  the  Society's  mission  in 
Tahiti;  and  the  Bev.  Albert  Fearse,  and  Mrs.  Pearse,  appointed  to  the 
island  of  Baiatea,  embarked  at  Gravesend  for  Molboiu*ne,  per  Ilarhaway,  No- 
vember 4th. 
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3. — ^Kidnapping  of  South  Sea  Natives  in  Queensiand. — Exception  having 
been  taken  to  certain  statements  in  an  article  with  the  above  heading  which 
appeared  in  our  Magazine  of  March  last,  wo  are  happy  in  being  able,  by  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  of  Sydney,  dated  August  11th,  to  oflPer  an 
explanation  of  at  least  one  of  the  points  referred  to.  Mr.  Sunderland  writes  as 
follows : — 


* '  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 

confused  and  inaccurate  report  of  a 

speech  of  mine  printed  in  the  Ballarat 

Star,  and  which  was  published  in  the 

Chuonicle  of  March  last.  The  reporter 

has  mixed  up  parts  of  sentences  and 

made  blunders.     I  did  not  say  there 

were  three  or  four  thousand  labourers 

employed  on  sugar  plantations.    The 

opening  sentences  should  read  thus : — 

*  He  visited  Queensland  in  August  last, 

and  by  request  went  to  see  a  sugar 

plantation.    There  were  some  three  or 

four  thousand  Polynesian  labourers  at 

the  present  time  in  Queensland.  Many 

of  them  had  been  taken  from  their 

homes  by  false  pretences,  &c.' 

**The  subject  of  the  deportation  of 


natives  is  causing  much  excitement. 
A  commission  is  sitting  in  Sydney  now 
taking  evidence  for  the  Imperial 
Government.  I  shall  have  to  give 
evidence.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Steel  has 
already  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sion. I  sent  you  by  last  mail  some 
extracts  from  the  papers  about  the 
seizure  of  the  Daphne,  The  evidence 
we  have  is  undeniable  respecting  this 
unlawful  traffic.  I  understand  the 
Queensland  papers  are  abusing  me  in 
no  measured  terms.  Some  of  these 
attacks  I  have  seen.  In  reply  to  all,  I 
stand  by  the  letter  I  published  in  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  and  which 
bears  my  signature." 


VII.— Contriklions. 

From  2'kth  October  to  23rd  November,  1869. 


LOXDOS. 

The  1at«  Mlat  M.  E.  Hilbi,  per 
Mn.  J.  E.  D«r.  of  th«i  Itoyal 
Albert  OrpluuaaKe,  for  tlie 
Madapwcar  Uliaion..*..*..  SO    0    0 

J« c>. >••••«••«.....••«.«•• •>•«  do  0   0 


Legaer  of    the  late    II.    B. 
Fonlgvr,  Eiq. 4S 


0    0 


A.  S.  Hobeon.  Esq.... 
Do.  for  Modacaacar 


1    1 
1    1 


J.  Hawkloa,  Esq.,  towards 
Speoial  Prtza  Fond  for  Black- 
heath  School    «....    1 


A  Friend  per  Vrt.  flcwell  tor 
Zenana  work  in  India  ......    0  10 


Uisi  Uarian  Rico 


0    0 


A«  V •  ^•••■•••••••••••••■.••«««      18     0 


.^    0    &    0 


Cav^ierwai  AuxUiary 45  11  S 

EdmemtoH    and    Tottenham 

AuxUiary.-^^,.mm»* 70   0  0 

Greenwich.    Maize  Hill  Cb...  2B    «  0 


Kennngton  AuxUiarj/  3   0  0 

King$land  Congreffntitmal  Ch, 

Yoong Men's  Attzlliary   ....  14  16  6 

yew  Tabemade  6    9  0 


PentomviUe  Road  Chapel  and 
enndajr-echool... 16    9    8 

Si.  Jokn*$  Wood  OmgrtQa- 
Uonal  Church.  ForCblldreu, 
Travanoore •    7    0    0 


Surrey  Chapa  Auxiliary ^^  13  8  10 

SuUon.    Mrs.E.UiU  0  6  0 

York  Street  Chapel^  Walteorth   9  3  8 

COUNTRY. 

Atmoick.  Sion  Meeting  Uonse  16  0  0 

AnMe.   Contributions 7  18  2 

BmJdock.    Contributions.... M    7  3  4 

Bamtley.   Contribntlons  ....  47  S  6 

Contribu' 


Bath  Auriliary. 

tiOnS      <^m.mm.»m. 


68    6    8 


Jlom$en  Park  Chapel  .«m..    110   9  1  BaUey.  Contributions 7  10   6 


Bedworth.   Contributions....    8  17    8 


BUhop't  Hull.    Contributions    1    &    0 


Bolttm  and  Famworth  ^vx.lOO    0   0 


BoBton.    Grore  Street  Cbapel    6  18    4 
Brigg  Auxiliary   ........mm  S5    0    8 


BrigBtock  Auxiliary  ..mmm    5    3    0 
Burl(m-onrTrent  Auriiiary..  11    5   0 

Cariiste,    Low ther Street  ....  15  17    7 


Cheater.     MIm     Clieeold     in 
Memory  of  C.  II.  Maccallom    2    0    0 


Cleveland  Auxiliary ..37  17  7 

Codicote.    Mr.  W.  WcUs......    1    0  0 

Congleton.   Contributions....    7    4  0 

Coventrif.    West  Orchard  St..  20    0  0 


Cutnberland  Auxiliary U    7    5 

Denton.   Mr.  J.  Cabom    1    0   0 


DronfitJd.    Contributions....     1  17    6 
Brauington.   Contributions..    0  11    6 
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Durham    Atae&ianf-    Addi- 
tional •••••••>■••••■■■•••••>■    1 


0    0 


Jhaford.    CoBtrlbntlool  ~»    4    1  0 

FonUngbridge,   ContrllMitloiu   7  13  & 

Gotpart.     MlM  Goodare  (A)    4    4  0 

GrtiU  Bowrttm.  G.  W.  Pftrkor, 

lisq.  (A>)   •••••••••••••-••••    5    0  0 

QrtatMarlma.  Oontributions    8    5  11 

BaltMOwen,   Contilbattons. .  17    6  9 

Halifax  Auxiliary  ^^^>.-.194  10  & 

HoddetcUm.   ContrflmtionB  ^  15   9  8 

Holt.    Trmobridge.  Contriba- 

tioiu  ..~. « 17  y 

Keswick.   Oontrlbotfoiu   ....    4    0  0 

Kirkham.   QmtribaUoiai  ....  17  10  1 

Leamington.     Spencer  StneC 

Anxilluy  ..«».>.•.••.■..•-•  IB    7  7 

LetdM  Alu-itun-y   1S5   0  0 

IXi.  f«r  Femele  Eduontloa  in 

India •••  6t    0  0 

LHIingtoti.    CootribotlonM  ..    6  16  1 

Long  Buekkf.  OontribaUons  18  10  10 

JxtweMto/i'  Lendon  Boad  Con- 

gregaUonal  Chnreh  »...»>..  S9    1  3 


MaUton  Auxiliary 


64    8    7 


Ufargale  Autiliary-^.»»»»»m»  48  17    S 


too 


NcwWn-le^WiaowM.    J.E.  ..100   0    0 


KorthanipUm. 

Doddridcro Chapel  ~.~.«~. 
King  Street  Chapel  


„.....>.  60    ft  8 
34  17  8 

Paintwick.    Contributions  ..    X  IX  » 

RepUm  and  Barrow 9   4  3 


Ripley,  Derhythir*.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Cox,  for  South  Ben 
MiMlOM^ 0  10 


Safron  WaMen  for  Mn.  Jones's 
Behool,  Paresrohaley  ...■••••    1 


3    0 


St.  ITtoU  Auxiliary   ...< 
Sedbergh.   Contrlbvtions 


.100    0   0 


&  10    0 


StraHjord-onrAvon. 
Street  Chapel  ..~< 


Bother 
,. 19    7    6 


SttMCZ^iftltary  •...•»..•>..  89   t   8 


TtignmotUh  Auxiliary »   9  10 


Taagpie    Cambt    and   Somth 
Cntriton  ..»..•••.•.•«.....•    s    I    • 


Tettworth.    GontribstioDS....    4    7    7 
Tivwrton.    A.  Z.  Weber -~  p.    040 

Tunbridge  WaU. 

Auxiliary 11  H  10 

L<«ae7  of  tbe  late  Mia.  Mary 
Bawyer  .«»...•...».........  MOO 


TtOlmry.    Contribatkms.*....    ft    8    6 
Ventnor,  IbU  of  Wight 17  IX    6 

Wak^fidd. 
Aoxiliavy ~«..  11    8   8 

Wakefield,  Esq.  ............ftOO    0    0 

WcdsaSL  Bradlbrd-st.  Church  &»   0   • 

Wtlford.  OBntrlbutloai— -  1810 

WtOingboroiitgh. 

6al«m  Chapel ^  .?    ? 

CbMse  bane  Chapel 8*  »   » 

WUUhin. 

PerRev.  Thomas  Mann. 

Kingtteightan^Deoan.......  IjJ  0  0 

Broad  Chalk  ^ .-.-^....    0  «  2 

BvrdtmOi, 4,?  J 

Avdmry  «.... .-...*..  JO  U  0 

Paignton,  Ikwmakirt,-..'.-*—   0  17    1 

49   8   6 


jrtiMe2te>v*. 


I  •  6 


yew  Deer. 
thsl.JL&~.. 


_  1  \  i 


SaUaU 


.«,- —    8  0  0 


AU9TRAIIA. 


Per  Benr.  J.  P.  Sandcrind. 


1    0  • 


Woiverhaimplon.    Snow  HIU 
Church..  »••.....••••.••••"  So   B    I 


WALES. 

£6610    Vaie.   Mr.  W.Q.Wn- 
Uame,  forYounRMen's  Anxi-  ^  ,^  ^ 

liaiy <»^°  Q 

Kaxhertk.   Tabemaole^..-    »   1  9 

KeaVi.   Olamoi^anshhe^....   9  14  1 

PanUeg.  Wtto  «*..-...——   *  l>  ^ 

Pembrokt  Avunliary  - i\   ^  ^ 

renfty^imKttry  •••————    f4    1  4 

BCOTLAKD. 


Beith 


3X0 


Dalkeith.    East  United  Proe- 
byterlan  Church ...... MM..  1ft    o    o 

Dwise.   Alpha  mmm—......    5   0   0 

EcOefechan.   Mr.W.Buywm      8   0  0 

Sef eiubwrffft.    Joto  Cuthbert- 
•on,  Esq.  —*...«  ■•—.•mm  10 


0    0 


Mre.Venion,  Melbe«me.    For 
KoT.  8.  MadMnu^  StatloB 

Mn.   Oomria.  Knr^Joaff.     »»   ,  „   . 
Ber.  J.  Jgnee's  Station  MM..     I  W  • 

R.    Smith,     E«»,    tnumr. 

Yietarin  AlcslUary.  oa  aoe»..  S6  U  U 
BsdftmJuTeaUeMiee.SocieCy, 

New  Soath  Wslca  ..mm....  80  •  ■ 
IViniCy  Independent  8nn.F«chn  ..   ^    . 

BaUamtM m..m  17   6  0 

B.    Smith,    Eeq^     "ftenaar*, 

Vieftotia  AazOlaiy— 
Brighton  OoocI-  Chowh.    Ool-  ,^    ^   . 

iMsUoo,  Widows  and  Or^Muaa  IS    0   0 

Collfau.et.  Independent  Chapil  10  8  | 

Do.    8andJvecho«l  ..~....    941 

Do.    PttbHcMeetliw  MMM..  B  U  0 

WiUianstewn  Congi.  Clnireh..   f  0  • 

8t.KiMa  do.        -mm    S  0  • 

OzfiMd-flti«et      do.         .-.•••    » Jf  J 

Do.        aMday-eehoel.".  »  H  « 

Mr.Jolui8tono,Comn»^Qi.    I    0  0 

B.  Smith,  Treo.,VieteriaAas. 

onaeooBiit....~»»«»*«»*— —  J*  r  * 

Ditto      M ,,MMMM    ftl       8       » 

SaodhnntCongLSabbath-eeh.. 

VtotoriAM.TMM MMM  »  0  • 

Sonth    Aastrallan    AnxIBiry, 

perI>.Bobln,Eaq..onscet^.a5   0  0 
Mr.  Jblm  Thomaa,  Ibr  Brr.  8. 

M.Ci««h*s  Station  .m....  j 
Mn.  PMtt,  ehrdney  (D.)  -m-  I 
MlM  H.  Bmedley,  Adelaide.  Car 

Bev.  8.  Macfariane^  SlaiHan  1 
MlmeeBay.  do.  do.  m«m  l 
Mxa.  Sabine,  do.  do.  mmm  1 
8nmoaa  MJaeion,  per  Ber,  Mf-       .  - 

Firth's  ocder    ..m..m..m..  ■»  •  * 
Brighton  Oongl.Chnrelb,Naflv«  . 

.•.«.«.».«—.»*».■  _ 


S  fi 

S  0 

9  0 

•  9 


UeXbaurme. 
FerBobaKftnlth.XN. 

United   Preebytetian    Choi^. 

Bjrrie^trMt,     Oedoag,    ar 

Sonth  Seaa    mm......mmm 

8abhath.«3bool.  Oimcl.  Choreh. 

VietorU-pande,  MelboorBe 
Bobbath-sohool,  Congl.  Chudi, 

BastMdboame  ,.m..— mm 
8abbath.w:hool.  Ooogl.  Chnreh, 

MaryberoBgh  m.....-— «• 
Babbath-schMl,  Coagt.  OiarGfa, 

Kaw,  near  Mdhonme....  m 
Sabbath-eebool,Ooii^.Ghareh, 

Dawsen-street,  Balla«t .«. 
Bar.  James  Apperiy,  tor  wi- 
dows'I^ad    ..MMM.. 

Colleetion,  par  ditto  m....mm 


X  10  • 

3Slfi  X 

8   0  0 

10  9 

•  10  7 

10   9  0 

A   0  0 

S  10   9 


SOUTH  8BAS. 
JTiMe.  Conttttntion»-  ..M..XBi  0   • 

TakUL   Per  J.  Brander,  Eeq  J»y  "   ' 


I 


It  is  requested  that  all  remiMances  of  OontnhdtoMUfnade  to  £ Ae  Bev.  Bobbw 
EOBINSON,  Home  Secretary,  MissumHoiise,  BlomfiddS^e^,^^^ 
that,  if  any  portion  of  these  yifts  U  designed  for  a  f^peafie  object,  fuU  partunUart  0/ 
t?te  place  and  purpose  may  be  given, 

N.B—It  is  urgently  requested,  that  when  any  Boxes  <>^,^«^~^  «/™2^^ 
Mission  House,  tS  be  despatched  abroad,  there  may  be  sent  to  the  H«^ fj^rj^. 
a  clear  and  full  description  of  their  Contents  and  Valtte.    "P^^^l^^^^  "*  ""^ 
saiy  for  the  guidance  of  the  Custom  Houses  in  the  countries  to  which  they  go. 

Yates  ft  Alexander,  Printers,  Symonds  Ian  and  Church  Passage,  Chancery  I««. 


